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Preface 


This book was begun in 1954 and the typing of it finished in 
1959, while I was associate professor of classics at Washington 
University. The subject, as conceived at first, was to be handled in 
a moderately long article; but the additional facts which I kept 
discovering called for much fuller treatment. The research and 
writing absorbed my free hours nearly every day and the greater 
parts of many nights (except during a period of about ten months 
when I laid the work aside to write an elementary grammar of 
Hebrew). Finally, much of my effort had to go into producing a 
legible copy—over a thousand pages long—on a Vari-Typer 
purchased for my use by the graduate school of Washington 
University, which assisted me financially in other ways as well. I 
was not altogether sorry that no one else could do such exacting 
clerical work for me; the typing became an opportunity to revise, 
and many improvements entered while a page was in the machine. 
Besides, the practice I gained has since proved useful to me in 
"cold type" printing of foreign characters that are unfamiliar to 
printers and prohibitively expensive unless handled by myself. 

I would have liked to see the book printed while I was at 
Washington University; for it was the best product of my years as 
a member of that faculty, stimulated by many excellent colleagues 
and encouraged by my department chairman, Professor Phillip 
DeLacy, to go ahead with a very big undertaking. The search for a 
willing publisher proved to be slower than the actual research had 
been, and as disagreeable as the research had been exhilarating. 
Experience taught me to wait a year or more for nothing better 
than a letter of rejection with a brief explanation or none. Some 
anonymous referees made an occasional good point which I could 
put to use, but mainly they convinced me that the learned world 
was not ready to have its habits of thought disturbed by the 
unwelcome facts I presented. The late Professor Joshua What- 
mough generously stated in print his hope that my book would 
soon be published (Classical Pbilology, 57 [1962] , 43); dis aliter 
uisum. 

After many years of disappointment I am extremely grateful 
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to the State University of New York Press for sponsoring such a 
costly publication. The director, Norman Mangouni, solved the 
biggest problem by arranging to have the composition done in the 
Publications Office of the Research Foundation of the University. 
Owen Cone, who is in charge of that office, made his staff and 
equipment available for over a year, so that the job could be 
completed. I want to commend also the untiring efforts of Barbara 
Weiner, Diana Zambanini, Cecile Ralph, Patricia Hale, Kristina 
Burns, and Carol Perry: they handled every page of the difficult 
typescript; they set type not only in English and other languages 
written in the Latin alphabet but in Greek too; and they 
measured, clipped, and pasted the many thousands of words I 
presented in non-European languages, with innumerable pen-marks 
added by the graphic artist Stanley Kauffman. The Sanskrit, which 
could not be typed either in Binghamton or in Albany, was done 
for me at the University of Rochester by the linguist Rama 
Sharma. Syriac words and the letters of a Greek inscription were 
photographed by Herman Paikoff. (Mr. Paikoff and Mr. Kauffman 
are both on the staff of the State University of New York at 
Binghamton.) Nancy Sharlet and Rhoda Curley, of the University 
Press, contributed editorially and artistically to the quality of the 
book. Brent Sandy, a graduate student in classics at Binghamton, 
and finally my son Nathaniel and my daughter Eve helped as much 
as they could with the index. 

In the years when I was without a publisher, other interests 
occupied me, and I have not been able—or inclined—to restudy the 
subject as a whole and to take systematic note of recent 
bibliography. I have, however, read through the typescript lately 
and made many small corrections and a few substantial additions 
(which the friendly staff in Albany incorporated regardless of 
inconvenience to themselves). My captatio beneuolentiae is ad- 
dressed to readers who are bound to find many shortcomings and 
will wish I had corrected them. That is right; but an author's 
capacity to criticize and do over his own work on a large scale is 
subject to some psychological limitations. Imperfect as this book 
is, it has taken up no small portion of my time on earth, and 1 
could not bring myself to devote still more to it. 

Of my former colleagues at Washington University, Professors 
Hans Petersen, James Marchand, and Ernst Ebbinghaus read the 
whole typescript or the greater part of it critically. A similar 
service was rendered to me by professors at other institutions: Mr. 
Whatmough as mentioned above, Benedict Einarson, Fred House- 
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holder, Cyrus Gordon, and most recently John Pairman Brown 
and Khalil Semaan. I am indebted to all of them for many valuable 
suggestions, which I have tried to carry out. Moreover they did me 
an immeasurable kindness by taking my discoveries seriously and 
using whatever was relevant to their own research. Thanks to them 
the book accomplished something while still in typescript. 


SAUL LEVIN 


July 1970 
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Letters and Other Signs 
Used 1n Transcriptions 


Readers more or less familiar with the Hebrew and Sanskrit 
scripts, and with transcriptions of them, will here find a summary 
of my practice throughout this book. While phonetic interpreta- 
tion enters into the choice of Occidental symbol for transcribing a 
given Hebrew or Sanskrit character, problems of typography are 
involved too; so my readers should not assume I have made a 
phonetic identification unless I use square brackets| — ]. Translit- 
erations otherwise are given within braces{ J; grammatical terms, 
however, such as the Hebrew meteg or the Sanskrit udatta, are 
without braces. I do not employ italics in any kind of transcrip- 
tion but limit them to citations from Latin and other languages 
that are normally written in the Latin alphabet. 


A. HEBREW (AND ARAMAIC) 


Consonants 


I have devised this transliteration to present a one-for-one 
correspondence to each Hebrew character. Therefore no diacritical 
marks are used in the rendering of a Hebrew letter. Herein I 
deviate from the usual transcription of Mash, Yast, Xas s. 


N (UJ ) iwi 2 (ki y i8] 2 {s} 
2 {b} ' Íz] ? il} P {P} n ft} 
1 {9} n {x} m (mi 3 fc] 
7 {d} Š {J} J inj P idi 
n (hj T4333 D fol ` iri 


The five letters that assume a special shape at the end of a 
word are not distinguished in the transcription: 
Jik}, n (m, 1 ini 8 tp V (el. 
A dot or d'oge$ in a Hebrew ietter is rendered as a dot after 
the letter of the transcription; thus 3 {b}. 
A superscript line (called rope?) finds a neat equivalent in 
the transcription; e.g., 2 {5}. 
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The diacritical dot above the & is represented as follows: 
Ys}, P fs 


Vowels 
E 
sTo] 
! , i8] 
. ta} 
| . 193 
{0} (1 Iowp 
tuj (0 [uw] 
All accent signs are carried over from the Hebrew original 
into the transcription. 


B. SANSKRIT 


On the whole I adhere to a commonly used transcription of the 
Nagari syllabary, though it is misleading on some points (8 80.7D, 
2.2Ba). The few changes that I have introduced are in the interest 
of greater consistency, or to avoid an unwarranted impression of 
identity with certain Hebrew sounds. 


. Vowels 
not attached attached to 
to a consonant a consonant 
3l (unexpressed) {a} [A] 
SIT T {a} [at] 
z p {1} 
£ T {1} 
3 " (uj 
aH " (uj 
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SANSKRIT 


not attached attached to 
to a consonant a consonant 
E iri 
e 
" iri 
a 
A ES 
` (e) [ei] 
` {æ} [ai] 
an Y 61 [ou] 
ail Y {a} [au] 


Consonants (mostly accompanied by the vowel {8} [4], unwritten) 


* (mi, * jn] 


: qhi 
s; {ka} @ {kha} sw igaj aiga; s {m} [9] 
q {ca} = icha}  wíja)]  sgrijha] = {na} 
z {ta} 5 {tha}; ¢ ida] ¢ {dha} r {na} 
š {la} 
q {ta} q {tha} «q {da} eq{dha} + {na} 


q {pa} q {pha} gq {ba} w {bha} 9 {ma} 
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q {ya} 


c 


x irai, ír) before a consonant 


er {la} 
q {va} 
QT {Ca} 
q {$a} 


q {sa} 


g {ha} 

The dot under the letter in ft, th, d, dh, n} and {3} 
indicates an articulation by the tip of the tongue against the roof 
of the mouth—not to be confused with the “emphatic” articula- 
tion of certain Semitic consonants commonly transcribed ¿£ (2), s 
(3) and others in Arabic. 

Accent signs of each of the four notations are carried over 
from the Sanskrit original into the transcription. However, the 


numbers of the Samaveda notation are naturally given an 


. L 22: 3 
Occidental shape { j. 


C. OCCIDENTAL PHONETIC SYMBOLS 


In general I follow the International Phonetic Alphabet. But I use 
either [Y] or [4], not [J], for the semivocalic consonant—e.g., the 
initial sound of yet, you, yoke. For the vowel sound in the French 
word tu, I use [Ü], not [Y]. The letter {J } as a rendering of the 
Sanskrit s is like the English 7 in just. 

The phonetic symbol [8], which renders the Hebrew . sign, is 
an open vowel as in wet. It must not be confused with the Greek 
letter e, a closed vowel as in weight. 

The vowels transcribed 19] in Hebrew and Sanskrit are not 
alike. The Sanskrit vowel is [4]; the Hebrew is[ a]. 
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Capital letters are cover symbols; e.g., [E] or E stands not 
only for [€] but for one or more front-vowels related to [°], [N] for 
[2]and one or more nasal sounds besides. [Cland [V] are reserved 
as cover symbols for consonant and vowel respectively. 

under a letter ordinarily vocalic indicates the consonant 
homorganic with that vowel. , under a letter ordinarily conso- 
nantal indicates the vowel homorganic with that consonant. 

Í 1 above a plosive consonant indicates the homorganic 
fricative. above a vowel indicates length, but within phonetic or 
phoneme brackets I use ! instead; e.g., à à [8a:] / a: /, 

The accent sign ' apart from Greek words indicates not 
necessarily raised pitch but any sort of accent whatever, unless the 
context narrows it down. When a word is cited in Hebrew letters 
without reference to a Biblical passage where it occurs with a 
particular accent, I show the accented syllable by an arbitrary 
mark ` (to avoid confusion with a certain Hebrew accent similar in 
shape to 'but of quite limited occurrence). For the several 
Hebrew (and Aramaic) terminal accents I use the double grave 
` as a cover symbol, no matter whether the word is cited in 
Hebrew letters or in transcription. 

For phonetic purposes a hyphen - within a word is limited to 
indicating a syllable-boundary. I use a vertical line | when neces- 
sary for a morpheme-boundary; e.g., red | emption (cf. ex|emp- 
tion) but re-demption, fear |ed but sa-cred. 

I use either - or / (eg., [© ~ 9] or [/ol) to indicate that 
the sound or form on the left alternates in some way with that on 
the right—all within one language. A colon : indicates that the 
sound or form on the left corresponds to that of another language 
or dialect, cited on the right. 
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Bibliographical Abbreviations 


This list omits the abbreviations of books of the Bible—also of 
Greek and Latin works, the author's name being spelled out 
(except for Homer). Greek works can be readily identified under 
the author's name in Liddell-Scott-J ones, pp. xvi-xli; Latin works 
similarly in Charlton T. Lewis and Charles Short, A New Latin 
Dictionary (New York [1879]), pp. vii-xi. 


BCH - Bulletin de correspondance bellénique (Paris, 1877- ) 

Bronno = Einar Bronno, Studien über hebraische Morphologie und 
Vokalismus, auf Grundlage der mercatischen Fragmente der 
zweiten Kolumne der Hexapla des Origenes, Abhandlungen für 
die Kunde des Morgenlandes 28 (Leipzig, 1943) 

BSLP - Bulletin de la Société de Linguistique de Paris (1869- ) 

CB. = Catapathabrahmana 

Chantraine - Pierre Chantraine, Grammaire bomérique, 1 (Paris, 
1948; rev. printing), H (1953), Collection de philologie 
classique I, IV 

CIG. = Corpus inscriptionum Graecarum, edd. August Boeckh et 
al., 4 vols. (Berlin, 1828-77) 

CIL. = Corpus inscriptionum Latinarum, edd. Theodor Mommsen 
et al. (Berlin, 1862- ) 

CIL.? 1. = Vol. I, Inscriptiones Latinae antiquissimae ad C. Caesaris 
mortem, 2d ed. (Berlin, 1893-1931) 

CIS. = Corpus inscriptionum Semiticarum (Paris, 1881- ) 

Friedrich = Johannes Friedrich, Pbóniziscb-puniscbe Grammatik, 
Analecta orientalia 32 (Rome, 1951) 
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THE INDO-EUROPEAN AND SEMITIC LANGUAGES 


Introduction and Method 


0.1. THE HANDICAPS OF SEMITIC LINGUISTICS 


Comparisons between the Indo-European languages and other 
language-groups have gained little acceptance. Most linguists have 
found few, if any, solid results from such comparisons and no 
longer consider the effort worthwhile. The greater part of the 
effort has gone into comparing the Indo-European (hereafter IE) 
and the Semitic groups. As I claim to have found much that my 
predecessors overlooked, I ought to say why, in my opinion, they 
had such poor success: their methods of investigating the structure 
of Semitic languages were too inflexible, too much dominated by 
some unchanging axioms.' This is a sober, not a sneering 
judgement upon the backwardness of the Semitists. They have 
labored under much greater disadvantages than the Indo- 
Europeanists. In number they have been fewer; their vernaculars 
are of course IE, not Semitic; and an Occidental education, so long 
as it included the intensive study of Latin and Greek for many 
years of childhood and adolescence, was an excellent start for a 
budding IE linguist, but it did much less to encourage Semitics. 
Such interest as the Occident has had in the Semitic languages 
must further be discounted somewhat, insofar as it sprang from 
the theological motive of understanding the content of the Old 
Testament, to which the study of Hebrew and the related Semitic 
languages was ancillary, rather than desirable for its own sake.” 
Notwithstanding these and other handicaps, the average contrib- 
utor to Semitic grammar does not seem inferior in ability to the 
average Indo-Europeanist; but the Semitic field has lacked great 
geniuses to work out bold and judicious theories of language and 
to reject the outworn ones. For instance, the half-truth that 
Sanskrit exhibits the structure of proto-IE was corrected not only 
before our lifetime but even before our teachers began to study; 
yet a similar notion about Arabic still grips the Semitic grammar- 
lans. Even those who disavow it on theoretical grounds still accept 
it, with minor qualifications, in practice. Whenever they set up a 
proto-Semitic source for given forms in Hebrew, Aramaic, and the 
other Semitic languages, they make it nearly or quite identical 
with the Arabic form. A particularly bad consequence is that 
supposedly descriptive grammars of Hebrew—including even those 
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for beginners—while attempting to make the morphology intelligi- 
ble by reference to comparative Semitic grammar, succeed rather 
in leaving the reader unable to think of the Hebrew forms in aud 
own right. What they are inferred to have been in origin, 
perversely given precedence over what they are in fact." No 
Semitists arise with radically new perspectives, which yet conserve 
what is solid in the old ones. Carl Brockelmann’s Grundriss der 
vergleichenden Grammatik der semitischen Sprachen (Berlin, 
1908-13), which was very creditable but not at all revolutionary in 
its day, is still not superseded. Perhaps nobody knows all the 
major Semitic languages well enough to surpass Brockelmann’s 
work; but a few persons must know individual languages well 
enough to demonstrate that progress in the analysis of them can 
prevail over stagnation only if we re-examine the main conceptions 
that Brockelmann drew from the Semitists of the nineteenth 
century.” Eventually a new era in Semitic grammar must begin, 
but to inaugurate it here is beyond my aspirations. I only want to 
show how much better results we get in the comparison of IE and 
Semitic languages by questioning the commonly accepted ideas 
about proto-Semitic than we have got up to now by adhering to 
them. I ask my readers to be open-minded and not to insist that a 
correspondence of the following type 


Hebrew "AN { "omar |! “he (has) said’ (Gen. 3:3 +) 
Aramaic "` QN I ?šmar | ‘he (has) said’ (Dan. 5:29 +) 
Arabic Ñ (^amar&| ‘he (has) commanded’ 


can be explained only by deriving the Hebrew and the Aramaic 
from a proto-Semitic form like the actual Arabic. 


NOTES TO 0.1 


1. This obstacle, along with some others I am going to mention, was well 
recognized by Hermann Möller in the preface to Vergleicbendes indoger- 
manisch—semitisches Wörterbuch (Göttingen, 1911). To help him in his 
ambitious labor, he could not turn to any comparative Semitic dictionary 
more recent than Edmund Castell, Lexicon beptaglotton (London, 1669; vol. 
VII of Brian Walton's Biblia Polyglotta). Stanislav Segert, “Considerations on 
Semitic Comparative Lexicography,” Archiv Orientalni, 28 (1960), 470 ff., 
emphasizes how Semitic studies are hampered by the lack of some essential 
dictionaries. 


HANDICAPS OF SEMITIC LINGUISTICS 


2. Roland G. Kent, "Linguistic Science and the Orientalist," Journal of tbe 
American Oriental Society, 55 (1935), 136. 


3. “Biblical Hebrew has been the object of numerous studies in historical and 
comparative grammar. Great as the interest of these investigations may be, it 
needs to be said that they have masked what is directly observable rather than 
throwing light on it, through constantly mixing genetic considerations in with 
the presentation of facts, which get drowned underneath the historical 
interpretations they evoke, to the point that it takes an effort not to lose 
sight of them”; J. Cantineau, “Essai d'une phonologie de l'hébreu biblique," 
BSLP, 46 (1950), fasc. 1, 83-84. 


4.In brief compass Sabatino Moscati et al, An Introduction to tbe 
Comparative Grammar of tbe Semitic Languages: Pbonology and Morpbo- 
logy, Porta Linguarum Orientalium, new series VI (Wiesbaden, 1964), 
incorporates much new information and departs here and there from 
Brockelmann's principles. But in the main this new comparative grammar is 
very conservative. Moscati in his preface has disarmed any potential critics by 
conceding the limitations on his work and emphasizing the difficulties. While 
I admire his achievement, I am bound to regret, in particular, his policy of 
transcribing Hebrew and Aramaic less accurately than Brockelmann, in regard 
to vowel-quality and fricativation of consonants. 


0.2. COMPARISON OF ANCIENT BUT NOT PREHISTORIC 
LANGUAGES 


The most respectable, though still unsuccessful, attempts to 
compare the Semitic and the IE languages have aimed at proving a 
genetic relation of the family-tree kind. They take what many 
Indo-Europeanists accept as the phonology, morphology, and 
vocabulary of proto-IE, and what many Semitists accept as the 
phonology, morphology, and vocabulary of proto-Semitic; and 
from this proto-IE and proto-Semitic they reconstruct what they 
can of the phonology, morphology, and vocabulary of a more 
remote proto-language. Now I do not insist that such a method, 
which I myself have not followed, can never bring better results 
than it has so far. But at best, anything which may ever be 
reconstructed about that remote proto-language can only be 
upheld by reference, not to proto-IE or proto-Semitic, but to the 
individual languages of the IE and the Semitic groups, as recorded 
in ancient times. For no proto-language can ever be more than a 
theory, and new theories have value, not for joining together 
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previously accepted theories, but for showing a connection 
between facts. By the same token, I would appraise any account 
of proto-IE, not in the light of proto-Greek, proto-Germanic, 
proto-Italic (or proto-Italo-Keltic), etc., but in the light of the 
actual Greek dialects (Homeric, Attic, Aeolic, etc.), Gothic, Old 
English, Old Norse, Latin, Oscan, and all the other ancient IE 
languages. For example, a proto-IE form like *bbuga ‘flight’ (nom. 
sing. fem.) is justified, not if it will serve as a base for deriving a 
proto-Italic *!fuga (with initial stress) and a proto-Greek *pbuga, 
but only if it helps to explain the similarity and the divergence 
between the known forms, fugă in Latin, óvyn and @uym in 
Attic-Ionic, and related ones in the other dialects. To be sure, it is 
sound theory that unless the reconstructed proto-IE form is 
wrong, it should be reconcilable with the intermediate proto-Italic 
and proto-Greek. But both in theory and in the actual progress of 
IE studies, a worthwhile comparison between fuga and gvyn is 
possible even if one does not reconstruct proto-Italic and 
proto-Greek. Following the analogy of this example within IE, I 
dissent from those scholars who would not acknowledge a 
correspondence between the Greek ¿yop? and the Hebrew 113 3y. 
(eácorgh | (II Kings 10:20 +), both of which mean ‘assembly,’ or 
between the Latin dla ‘those’ (nom.-acc. pl. neuter) and the 
Hebrew 178 (^el-eh } ‘these’ (Ex. 6:14 +), until we can establish 
what these forms would be in proto-IE and proto-Semitic. Now all 
proto-forms should be regarded as provisional, a convenience at 
certain stages in the progress of a theory, not a necessity at every 
stage. Those proposed hitherto for proto-IE, proto-Semitic, 
proto-Italic, etc., have had to be reconsidered, in order to keep 
pace with advances in our understanding of the structure of the 
recorded languages; and so long as progress continues, all theories, 
including reconstructions, will be continually modified. In this 
book I will not reconstruct proto-forms for my comparisons 
between IE and Semitic languages, because that would be 
premature and would encumber rather than facilitate the analysis 
of similarities and differences.’ 


NOTE TO 0.2 


1. I am far from placing confidence in alleged proto-Semitic forms, when we 
have not even a comparative grammar of thc various traditions of Jewish and 
Samaritan Hebrew, from which one might first try to reconstruct proto- 
Hebrew, before deriving its forms from proto-Semitic (cf. 8 0.5A, note 3). 
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0.3. PREREQUISITES FOR COMPARISON OF LANGUAGE 
GROUPS 


Since I maintain that a worthwhile comparison should not rest 
upon proto-IE and proto-Semitic, which have no objective 
existence, I see the necessity for a thorough knowledge of all the 
ancient languages of both groups. Without that, no researcher can 
obtain a comprehensive view of all that may be comparable. But 
here I am demanding the impossible; at least no polymath so far 
has been expert in more than a few branches of the two groups. 
Yet a start is possible with a smaller, more manageable number of 
languages, just as in the early nineteenth century a good 
foundation for IE studies was laid by those scholars who had the 
deep knowledge of Greek and Latin which was fairly common at 
that time, and added to it years of individual study of Sanskrit and 
the old Germanic languages. They could not do justice to all the 
IE languages; and they have been criticized, with reason, for basing 
their conception of IE too much upon the correspondences 
between Sanskrit and Greek. Still, nearly all the correspondences 
they pointed out have held up under later scrutiny, and many have 
been proved applicable to other IE languages. To be sure, their 
explanations of the correspondences have needed much revision; 
but what matters the most is that they did call attention to certain 
important grammatical facts, whose relation to one another had 
previously been overlooked. 1 am now attempting something 
similar, with those IE and Semitic languages that I know well 
enough to perceive similarities; and I trust that my facts may serve 
even those who disagree with the theories on which I base my 
method. I make no claim that the correspondences here analyzed 
will extend to the other languages of both groups. I hope that 
readers who know those languages better than I do will point out 
where I have not cited evidence that bears upon the comparison. 
But let it be recognized at once that I have only a small part of the 
knowledge that ideally should be required of anyone qualified to 
do research on this subject. Scholars before me have had a larger 
part, but probably not the same part; for somehow these 
correspondences have hitherto escaped notice. What they lacked 
especially is a knowledge of the Hebrew accents, and those few 
who did pay attention to these data did not, unfortunately, have 
the benefit of the recently developed methods of structural 
linguistics. Yet the indispensable preliminaries for the present 
study have existed ever since Ferdinard de Saussure published his 
Mémoire sur le systéme primitif des voyelles dans les langues 
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indo-européennes (Leipzig, 1879). The long delay in grasping the 
relevant facts must be charged to the limitations of the Semitists, 
and more particularly the Hebraists, who never looked at the 
Hebrew vowels clearly enough to reject the derivation of them 
from an alleged proto-Semitic vowel-system identical with that of 
Classical Arabic. Doubtless these men were fettered by the 
doctrines they got from their teachers. If I have managed to take a 
more independent look at Hebrew, I must thank Dr. Robert 
Pfeiffer of Harvard University, my first and only Hebrew teacher, 
who never overstressed the pre-history of the language and left my 
mind free to explore it with my own insights subsequently. 


0.4. THE GENESIS OF THIS BOOK 


I attribute to luck, rather than thorough or deliberate preparation, 
my first awareness that I had come upon resemblances never 
noticed by others. That happened in 1954. Five years earlier I had 
heard Professor Joshua Whatmough say in a lecture that the recent 
advances in IE linguistics were making a comparison with the 
Semitic languages much more feasible than heretofore. But the 
statement awakened no immediate response in me, for I was then 
just beginning to learn Hebrew and knew no other Semitic 
language at all. I continued to study Hebrew more and more 
minutely until I grasped it as well as Greek and Latin, so far as its 
phonology and morphology are concerned. The Hebrew vocabu- 
lary is still not so familiar to me. The correspondences between 
Hebrew and Greek did not occur to me in the order that I present 
them in this book; but the first one presented is the one that 
convinced me that all that I had noticed before could not be a 
deceptive coincidence ($1.1 ff.) Even so, many things still 
puzzled me—above all, why were the correspondences closer 
between Greek and Hebrew than between any other IE and 
Semitic language? Just because I knew these two better? Slowly I 
discovered that in many respects Sanskrit rather than Greek 
affords the more cogent parallel to Hebrew. The Sanskrit material 
was much harder for me to handle because I had studied the 
language for only a few months in 1941-42 and reviewed it briefly 
some years later but then did not continue it. I remembered the 
Nagari script and a smattering of the phonology and the 
morphology, but I never read more than a few hundred pages ail 
told, and I was very far from a reading knowledge, even of easy 
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Classical Sanskrit, let alone the Rigveda. Yet, hard as it was, I had 
to go back into it far enough to see my way through the 
comparisons between Hebrew and pre-Classical, especially Vedic 
Sanskrit. Then came the further satisfaction of seeing that the 
field I was limiting my research to was not arbitrarily determined 
by the previous interest I had developed in certain languages rather 
than certain others. As the title of the book indicates, the subject 
itself justifies a restriction of the research mainly to those few 
ancient languages that exist in accented texts; for I am dealing 
with those features that cannot be explained without detailed 
reference to accent. 


0.5. THE SUPREME IMPORTANCE OF ACCENTED TEXTS 


It has always seemed to me that accentuation gets rather offhand, 
perfunctory treatment from most people learning those languages, 
and even from many grammarians. It is true that the great 
majority of ancient languages have to be studied without 
accentuation. Regarding Latin, we are somewhat better informed, 
as the ancient grammarians have left us the main rules of 
word-accent, and several exceptions. But Sanskrit and Greek are 
the only IE languages whose accentuation is attested not just by 
the rules of grammarians but by actual texts with the prosodic 
marks added by persons who knew how to read them with full 
attention to prosody.' Some Indo-Europeanists have ventured to 
characterize the accent of the IE languages as a group, mainly on 
the basis of Sanskrit and Greek, supplemented by Verner's law 
concerning Germanic; but their conclusions here are much riskier 
than when they deal with the IE consonants and vowels and draw 
upon all the IE languages. The Semitists have made few illumina- 
ting comparisons in regard to accent; most regrettably, in their 
preoccupation with word-accent, they have neglected the rich data 
concerning the phrase- and sentence-accent of Hebrew and 
Aramaic in the Old Testament. As they generally take their cue, 
however haltingly, from the more progressive field of IE, their 
curiosity tends to be circumscribed by the resources of IE 
grammar; and no IE texts, not even in Greek and Sanskrit, tell 
much about sentence-accent. As we shall see, more can be done 
with that subject in those two languages, especially through 
comparison with Hebrew. The prosody of the Hebrew sentence 
was much better recorded than that of the Greek or the Sanskrit 
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sentence. On the other hand, we have no information about 
Hebrew meter (modern speculation on the subject has been almost 
pure guesswork, with futile results), but we are well informed 
about Sanskrit and Greek meter, and Greek prose-rhythm too. The 
data are not, of course, quite as full as we wish, but far superior to 
anything we have for the other ancient languages.? 


NOTES TO 0.5 


1. I use this term throughout in its proper and original meaning (7pooqéia, 
calqued by the Latin term accentus), so that prosody and accent are 
synonyms. Unfortunately prosody has been misused by many as a synonym 
for metrics, versification, 


2. 1 cannot make much use of Aramaic because there are only a few pages of 
accented text, Daniel 2:4-7:28 and Ezra 4:8-6:18, 7:12-26. The Syriac Bible 
translation (Peshitto), though several centuries later, is a great corpus in 
another Aramaic dialect fairly close to the Aramaic of the original of those 
two books, and some Peshitto mss. have a highly developed system of 
sentence-accents. I regret that it was not available to me for study in 
published texts, and I could not undertake the immense task of locating the 
needed evidence in mss., assisted only by the erudite treatise of J. B. Segal, 
Tbe Diacritical Point and tbe Accents in Syriac, London Oriental Series vol. 2 
(London, 1953). I cannot be sure, but Syriac might throw much light on 
several of the problems taken up in this book, especially those for which the 
Biblical Aramaic material is too scanty to supply any information. 


0.5A. The antiquity and authenticity of the texts. The texts with 
full accentuation exist in manuscripts not earher than the ninth 
century after Christ. The Sanskrit manuscripts are considerably 
more recent than that; but if older ones had been spared by the 
destructive dampness of India, they would doubtless confirm what 
we otherwise know of the Brahmins' accuracy in the transmission 
of sacred texts. I do not see how to demonstrate the approximate 
time when they first wrote accents, but beyond question they 
based them on a very conservative oral tradition. For Greek 
poetry, especially portions of the Iad and the Odyssey, we have 
many ancient papyri that are partially accented. As far as they go, 
they reveal a notation somewhat different from the medieval. The 
latter is by and large founded upon a sound ancient tradition, but 
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on details we must sometimes remain in doubt as to which 
accentuation is the best attested. The Hebrew Bible is preserved in 
manuscr ipts from the late ninth, the tenth, and the early eleventh 
century.” The writing of vowels and accents began not much 
earlier, certainly not before the Arab conquest. However, these 
sounds were known from a meticulous oral tradition, nearly as 
exact as the tradition of the consonantal letter-text, which has not 
wavered altogether, at least since the second century after Christ.” 
The earlier history of all these texts is naturally more obscure. But 
what matters for linguistic purposes is that, so far as we know, in 
the received text we have nearly the identical language that the 
text was originally composed in. Here and there it can be shown 
with probability that the original language has been somewhat 
modified in transmission, mainly to adjust it either to the 
vernacular dialects spoken by the custodians of the text, or their 
non-vernacular, learned Sanskrit, Greek, or Hebrew. The extent of 
such modifications is exaggerated by the less judicious among the 
modern grammarians, who have their own theories of what the 
language of the original texts must have been like, and who never 
do justice to the will and the capacity of those custodians to keep 
the tradition pure. Surely the most learned custodians often had 
to correct the mistakes that others kept making. But it is a fatal 
mistake to suppose that the corrections were ever theoretical 
reconstructions, consisting not of what the most learned custodi- 
ans knew from a tradition behind them, but of what they thought 
was the lost original. We dare not follow those critics who assert a 
right and a duty to set aside whatever in the received text seems 
artificial, and to reconstruct what they think was originally there. 
To the extent that they do so, they demolish the real language and 
build up an imaginary one. For any language not our own can only 
be known to us through those who have spoken or written it. Even 
though our informants may make mistakes of various kinds, our 
guesses about what they ought to have said or written are devoid 
of factual value. On the other hand, the received text of the 
Homeric poems, the Rigveda, and the Hebrew Bible does present 
us with the facts about these languages in the most ancient state 
available to us.? We are entitled to deviate from the data of the 
medieval manuscripts only if an earlier stage of the same tradition 
is extant, as in certain papyrus fragments of Homer.* Otherwise 
the language of the received texts in those manuscripts must be 
taken to go indefinitely far back, for we have no data about the 
language as it was earlier. Anything we may say about the 
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prehistoric state of a language is theory, irrelevant except in 
connection with the oldest body of facts. The oldest monuments 
of a language are most valuable for grammatical study, when (1) 
they are extensive enough, (2) we have reliable knowledge of how 
they were pronounced, and (3) there is a sound tradition about 
their meaning. The Homeric poems, the Rigveda, and the Hebrew 
Bible meet these requirements better than the monuments of any 
other language. Probably short texts in all three languages existed 
earlier than these and were lost, but there is no need to assume 
that the lost earlier texts approached the volume (not to mention 
the quality) of the ones that supplanted them.^ At any rate, we 
cannot resurrect a text not preserved by the nation in which it was 
composed. The ones we have are old enough, reaching back into 
the first half of the millennium before Christ, or earlier. 


NOTES TO 0.5A 


1. The multitude of later mss. contain rather few differences and deserve no 
independent authority. Unfortunately, till the present century they were 
painstakingly collated to the neglect of the older ones. 


2. Specimens of the Pentateuch, found in the midst of documents from the 
Bar Kokhba rebellion (132-135), are letter-for-letter identical with the 
medieval Massoretic text; R. de Vaux, “Quelques textes hébreux de 
Murabba'at," Revue biblique, 60 (1953), 268 ff. While inferior scribes may 
have often lapsed, the best ones in each generation were accurate to within a 
few letters out of millions. The reliability of the added vowels and accents has 
been disputed by some grammarians, but for no cogent reason. These men are 
simply prejudiced against certain phenomena of variation and anomaly, which 
do not fit their theories. Greek literature has not been so accurately 
transmitted as the Hebrew Bible and the Vedas (§2.7Fc, note 2). 


3. A few Greek words, in very ambiguous spelling, have been securely 
identified in the pre-Homeric Linear B tablets ($1.1B, note 3; §2.2Dg). They 
give us about as meager a notion of the Greek language before Homer as the 
"Canaanite glosses" in the Amarna tablets give us of the Hebrew language 
before the Bible ($1.2, note 1). The validity of Michael Ventris's decipher- 
ment of Linear B, as a whole and in its various parts, is the subject of my 
book, Tbe Linear B Decipberment Controversy Re-examined (State Univer- 
sity of New York Press, 1964). 


4. Aberrant traditions of the same text require a different treatment. For 
instance, the Samaritan Pentateuch differs from the Massoretic not only in 
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many small matters of substance and wording, but also in phonology and 
morphology. The original text and language cannot be established by a 
comparison, and least of all by a compromise between the several traditions. 
The aberrant traditions are naturally defined as all those inferior to the main 
one, in attestation and accuracy, and therefore in usability for linguistic or 
any other historical purpose. Yet the aberrations are not just so many 
mistakes. They belong to a text as it really was in the hands of certain 
custodians; a grammatical analysis of it is worthwhile, although necessarily 
less penetrating—just as you can describe the structure of a house from a poor 
photograph, but much less thoroughly than from a good one. I regret that 
after F. H. W. Gesenius exposed the great inferiority of the Samaritan to the 
Massoretic text—De Pentateuchi Samaritani origine indole et auctoritate 
Commentatio pbilologico-critica (Halle, 1815)—the few grammarians who 
paid attention to the Samaritan were the least competent ones. However, 
some excellent scholars have recently taken up the Samaritan text; I have 
profited particularly from Ze'ev Ben-Hayyim, Studies in tbe Traditions of tbe 
Hebrew Language (Madrid, 1954), and A. Murtonen, Materials for a 
Non-Masoretic Hebrew Grammar II, An Etymological Vocabulary to tbe 
Samaritan Pentateucb (Helsinki, 1960; Studia Orientalia 24). Since 1947 
many other non-Massoretic Hebrew mss. have been recovered around the 
Dead Sea. All are fragmentary except for one complete scroll of Isaiah; Millar 
Burrows, Tbe Dead Sea Scrolls of St, Mark's Monastery, Vol. I (New Haven, 
1950). They are unpointed, and the tradition of their pronunciation was lost 
long ago; so their value for Hebrew grammar is limited. 


5. Less ancient, but otherwise nearly equal in linguistic value, are the earliest 
texts of Latin, Syriac, Classical Arabic, Church Slavonic, and Old Norse. 

6. Num. 21:14 introduces a quotation from a poem as follows: 12752 
ny HE n 5 nom "B D3 1 " N° “Therefore it is said in the Account 
of the Wars of the LORD.’ The term "1 9D, though ordinarily translated 


‘book,’ does not prove the poem was written. Its etymology would not 
exclude an oral account. Moreover, the verb 158^ ‘it is said’ is not the 


normal Hebrew expression for something written down; cf. n3 103 
1 v ji 5p 29 ‘written upon the Book of the Upright’ (Joshua 10:13, 
I| Sam. 1:18), "2797 Darn 1137 THD Py 03103 

z N E "A "written upon the Book of Chronicles of the Kings of Israel’ (I Kings 
14:19, etc.; cf. I Chr. 9:1, Esther 10:2, Neh. 12:23). 


O.5B. Older unaccented texts in other languages. In a few Semitic 
and IE languages—notably in Accadian, Ugaritic, and Hittite—there 
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exist texts older than the Hebrew Bible and the Homeric poems. It 
is not demonstrated that they are older than the Rigveda, for 
which we cannot establish a terminus post quem, either by 
external or internal evidence. I am comparing Hebrew, Greek, and 
Sanskrit, rather than those languages which were recently unearth- 
ed after being lost to the world for thousands of years. Not only 
do the limits of my own knowledge dictate the choice, but even an 
ideally equipped investigator could not expect as good results 
from the comparison of languages for which he has no data except 
the cuneiform characters, so that the sounds and the meaning of 
the words, instead of being vouched for by persons who knew 
them from a tradition, have to be deciphered. The genius and the 
extraordinary success of the decipherments should not dazzle us 
into forgetting that at best we never have the same certainty of 
detail in a deciphered language as in one with an unbroken 
tradition. This would be true even if the writing system of the 
deciphered language were as nearly perfect phonologically as that 
of Sanskrit, Greek, and Hebrew; but in fact the cuneiform systems 
are far from such excellence. Still, the greater antiquity of many 
cuneiform texts makes me guess that some parallels between IE 
and Semitic may be lurking in them which are inaccessible to me 
but might be detected by others. I hope that my research, such as 
it is, will suggest to scholars a number of possible inquiries which 
can either corroborate or correct my own. By no means would I 
narrow the field to three languages; for though I have found so far 
that these lend themselves best to the comparison, I still bring in 
as many others as I can, as often as I can.’ 


NOTE TO 0.5B 


1. The lack of accented texts would bar us from extending the comparison to 
take in the “Hamitic” and certain other language-families of Africa, whose 
relations to the Semitic have been much studied (Š 5.4Ea). 


O.5C. The monumental character of accented texts. As I have said, 
we have little to regret in any Greek, Sanskrit, and Hebrew texts 
which existed before the ones now available but exist no longer. 
Of course I do not mean either that the languages had always been 
the same as in the recorded period, or that before then the nations 
had little knowledge and had done little thinking which anyone 
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considered worthy of transmission. Thought and lore can be 
transmitted without texts, insofar as the individual listener can 
grasp the substance, no matter how artless the wording is. To 
produce a text for a general and less perceptive audience, you 
must know not only what to say, but how to put it. Moses could 
convey his message to Aaron, but without Aaron he could not 
convey it to the people (Ex. 4:10-16). People have almost 
universally placed high value upon texts, through which the 
harvest of one mind or a few minds can be reaped by an extensive 
audience, contemporary or future, not in intimate contact with 
the authors themselves. The monumental texts of a nation are on 
the whole the surest evidence of its character and intellect. By 
"monumental" I mean not necessarily written, but intended for 
preservation, We have from antiquity many accidentally preserved 
texts, such as the short letters excavated at Lachish, written on 
potsherds for an ephemeral purpose of communication, around 
the same time that Jeremiah deliberately had his secretary Baruch 
write down his prophecies for a permanent record. The book of 
Jeremiah is far more monumental than those ostraca, although it 
was committed to a less durable surface and has come down to us 
only through copies many times removed from the original. 
Indeed, the most truly monumental texts were poems recited and 
prose works read aloud from one generation to the next, so that 
the written book assisted the accurate and consecutive repetition 
of the text, while the incompleteness of the writing system—par- 
ticularly in regard to accentuation—was remedied by oral tradi- 
tion. I do not subscribe to any one theory about the manner in 
which the great texts were composed; and I leave out speculations 
about lost Urtexte, from which the known texts are supposed by 
many to have been compiled, revised, expanded, abridged, and 
whatnot. The speculations range from plausible to absurd, but 
none of them can change the words of the received 
text. 


NOTES TO 0.5C 


1. The Homeric verses were in all probability composed not so much out of a 
poetic vocabulary (in the usual sense) as out of a poetic repertory of formulae 
consisting of two or more words; many a verse consists of one whole 
hexameter formula, and some formulae stretch over several verses. The theory 
was brilliantly developed by Milman Parry, L'épithéte traditionnelle dans 
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Homére (Paris, 1928), “Studies in the Epic Technique of Oral Verse-making," 
Harvard Studies in Classical Pbilology, 41 (1930), 73-147, and 43 (1932), 
1-50. It would not follow that the minstrels (Godot) who flourished before 
the composition of the Iliad and the Odyssey produced any real texts; i.e., 
poems that anyone, including the minstrels themselves, considered worth 
repeating. However, the manner in which the voyage of the 'Ap'yo is 
mentioned in Od. 12.69-72 has been taken for a reference to a poem dealing 
with that subject. 


0.6. THE DEGREE OF UNIFORMITY OF THE LANGUAGE 
WITHIN A CORPUS 


The Old Testament was composed over a period of centuries; 
probably the Rigveda too, although the chronology of it is much 
more obscure. Whether or not the Homeric poems were many 
generations in the making, seems insoluble to me on linguistic or 
any other criteria proposed up to now. At any rate, the Hebrew, 
the Sanskrit, and the Greek of the three corpora are, on certain 
details, more antique in some parts than in others; but such 
differences are small, compared with any Hebrew, Sanskrit, or 
Greek in other texts. The uniformity within a corpus has resulted, 
at least to some degree, from the tendency of the custodians to 
modify forms that seemed aberrant to them. This is most apparent 
in the discrepancies between the meter and the spelling of Sanskrit 
and Greek poems, and between what is written ( 2^ 012) and what 
is read (^12) in the Hebrew Bible. Yet the custodians were far 
from subjecting the variable language of the texts to a Procrustean 
bed of their own grammatical rules.! We cannot rightly wish that 
they had abstained altogether from modifying it; for then we 
might have had no corpus large enough and homogeneous enough 
to yield a consistent phonology and morphology. Instead there 
might be many short texts, each with a phonology and morphol- 
ogy peculiar to one dialect or period, but so incomplete, through 
the brevity of the material, as to cripple our grammatical analysis. 
The grammar that we are fortunately able to describe from the 
three corpora cannot be identified as the dialect of a certain place 
at a certain time, If I may adapt the terms of Saussure, it is 
language (/a langue) rather than speech (/a parole); and though 
the language exists objectively enough in the received text, we 
cannot estimate the degree of artificiality in it-how far it may 
have been from the colloquial usage of those early times. While 
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founding this study as a whole upon three principal texts, I feel 
free to draw upon other Greek, Sanskrit, and Hebrew material too, 
labeling it properly of course. 


NOTES TO 0.6 


1. Those who transmitted the Hebrew Bible kept the Aramaic sections of 
Daniel and Ezra intact, instead of Hebraizing them. 


2. Cours de linguistique générale, 5th ed. (Paris, 1955), pp. 36-39. The work 
was in fact compiled posthumously by Charles Bally and Albert Sechehaye 
from students' notes. 


0.7. LINGUISTIC THEORY AND PHILOLOGICAL PRACTICE 


The cornerstone of my research is that pre-history must never be 
mistaken for history, and (to state the principle in the most 
general terms) what is inferred must never be equated with what is 
attested. My acquaintance with the chief languages of this 
comparison has come mostly through reading literature and 
puzzling out the grammatical difficulties by ordinary philological 
means. I do not intend this book just for those who have studied 
the same things as I have; on the contrary, I try not to assume, on 
the reader's part, knowledge of any ancient language, except for 
the Greek alphabet. I will usually explain grammatical terms, 
unless they are familiar in the description of many languages. The 
terms coined in recent decades by the schools of general linguistics 
may be unfamiliar to some readers, but I cannot abstain from 
employing those which have assisted me in the analysis of certain 
problems. General linguistics is not my field; I have just helped 
myself, somewhat eclectically, to what I could use. I am not at all 
opposed to theories that aim at universal validity in the field of 
language; but for my part I have not found it feasible to accept 
any one theory in full, nor am I convinced that it would improve 
my research if I did—for my only possible claim to anybody's 
attention depends on explaining the facts of those ancient 
languages to which I have devoted myself the most. So, professing 
no expertness that does not rightfully belong to me, I still ought 
to acknowledge that I have gained more from the structural 
linguists of Europe than of the United States. The reason is 
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probably that each general theory of language must almost 
inevitably spring from the problems the author has grappled with 
in the languages he has studied. Most of the European linguists 
have been well educated in the Classics and have trained 
themselves in the analysis of what is given in the ancient 
phonological writing-systems; so their theories will readily apply 
to the problems I take up. The American linguists, on the other 
hand, while not ignorant of Latin, are much more outstanding 
for their work with languages of the present, most of them 
unwritten. I am not competent to decide which preparation, on 
balance, equips a man better for general linguistic theory. One 
point, however, I have observed: the American linguists are 
inclined to underrate the excellence of the ancient phonological 
scripts, perhaps for no better reason than that the orthography of 
many modern languages is so far from being consistently phono- 
logical. The one author whose categories have been most instruc- 
tive to me is Jerzy Kurytowicz, though I have never met him or 
corresponded with him. His long work, L'accentuation des langues 
indo-européennes, includes many reconstructions I cannot accept; 
but I owe much more to the principles he developed in an article, 
"Contribution à la théorie de la syllabe" (see bibliography, 
p. xl) Confronted with the structure of Hebrew, which is so 
different from the languages that his generalizations are based on, 
I have seen the need for certain refinements. But that does not 
lessen my debt to him, without whose work I could have made no 
headway whatever toward the solution of many major problems of 
this book.’ Indirectly, if not directly, I am almost equally 
indebted to Saussure. 


NOTES TO 0.7 


1. Indeed, I have not heard of anyone becoming a structural linguist who has 
not first studied Latin grammar in the old-fashioned way. 


2.He in turn drew extensively upon the thorough research of Eduard 
Hermann, Silbenbildung im Griechischen und in den andern indoger- 
manischen Sprachen, KZ Erginzungsheft 2 (1923), which I too have 
consulted with much profit. 


3. His more recent book L’apophonie en indo-européen, Polska Akademia 
Nauk, Prace Jezykoznaweze 9 (Breslau, 1956), reached me after my own 
work was virtually finished. He treats many of the same problems as I do, but 
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on very different principles. I disagree most of all with his theory (pp. 36-38) 
that the origin of 2/, Ablaut had nothing to do with differences of pitch. 
Much of my research takes up the phenomena of pitch that arc parallel in IE 
and Semitic languages; I cannot of course expect Kurylowicz to approach 
Ablaut in the same manner, since he did not set out to compare IE with 
Semitic. His study, though masterfully executed, has little bearing on mine. 


0.7A. Phoneme-analysis of ancient languages. Most linguists, 
however they may disagree on other matters, regard the recogni- 
tion of phoneme-oppositions as the indispensable basis of any 
grammatical study. Now an analysis that overlooks none of these 
oppositions is hard enough to make in a language still spoken. In 
an ancient language, our task is at once simplified and complicated 
by the circumstance that we cannot claim to have heard it with 
our own ears. We limit ourselves, perforce, to data supplied by 
others long ago, and what we analyze mainly is the adequacy of 
the ancient script. The scripts of the languages treated in this book 
are so good that on the whole we can say with certainty whether a 
given pair of words, differing in meaning, were homophonous or 
whether they were also opposed in sound. That they are 
customarily written the same does not always prove homophony. 
To take a well-known example, véa 'new, young' can be either 
nominative singular feminine or nominative-accusative plural 
neuter; but in spite of the identical spelling, the meter (as well as 
the statements of ancient grammarians) shows that the final vowel 
was long in the nominative singular feminine, but short in the 
neuter plural functions: véà ~ véd (Euripides, Medea 48, Cy. 28). 
In other pairs of words, mupoc ‘fire’ (gen. sing.) ~ muppoç 
‘flame-colored’ (nom. sing. masc.), the spelling immediately makes 
it clear that there was a minimal opposition; but the nature of the 
opposition is debatable: Should we lump it with éuévopev ‘we 
stayed’ (imperfect) ~ éuuévouev ‘we adhere to’ (present), and 
with Auvrwy ‘soluble, dissoluble’ (gen. pl) ~ Avrrcw ‘raging, 
raving’ (nom. sing.), ranking them all as oppositions between a 
single consonant and a geminate? Or does the aspiration of —pp—, 
a phonetic fact attested by the marking —66— in manuscripts and 
by the Latin rendering of the proper name Pyrrbus, require us to 
recognize some phonological phenomenon other than mere gemi- 
nation? Does the fact that the —rr— of Attic is replaced in most 
dialects by —oo— argue against the interpretation of —77— as a 
geminate opposed to —7— as —yp— is opposed to —p—? If there is 
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only one correct phonological analysis of each problem of this 
sort, I do not see how we can fix upon that one and no other. 
Doubtless some analyses can be safely rejected as wrong; but we 
are often left with more than one that could be right. Rather than 
adhere to the one which may have a slightly more favorable 
balance of advantages over disadvantages than the others have, I 
prefer to entertain all analyses except those which are manifestly 
untenable. 


0.7B. The uncertain line between phonological and morphological 
analysis. The consequence is that often there is room for doubt 
whether an alternation is phonological. For instance, in Attic any 
final short —a, except in a monosyllable, can be elided, if the next 
word begins with a vowel; so can any final short —, except (1) ina 
monosyllable, (2) in the preposition Tepi ‘around, about,’ or any 
dative singular or plural.” Now the rule about —a looks purely 
phonological—a type of ssmdhi (sentence-phonetics). But the less 
straightforward treatment of —t suggests some morphological 
exceptions to a phonological rule. The participle éxovoa 'having' 
(nom. sing. fem.) and the third person plural éxovot both become 
through elision €xovo’ (e.g., Euripides, Andr. 712, Bac. 1038); but 
Exovot as the participle in the dative plural masculine or neuter 
cannot undergo elision. The divergence éxov?'/y; ‘they have’ 
~ éxovot ‘having’ (dat. pl.) is all the more remarkable because both 
have an alternate form éxovow.^ The simplest explanation, 
perhaps, ts that the dative is privileged, from a motive that in both 
singular and plural it should be distinct from the other cases. But 
the concept of privilege, or motivation, cannot very well apply to 
the — of wept. The — of other prepositions, dvri ‘instead of,’ éri 
‘upon,’ is elidible, no less than the —a of mapa ‘beside,’ wera 
‘after, with,’ kara ‘down,’ or the —ò of amo ‘from,’ bro ‘under.’ 
One more peculiarity of mept is that no other preposition, at least 
in Attic prose, undergoes anastrophe—i.e., gets placed after its 
noun and accented on the first syllable, as in roUro» 7épt ‘about 
them’ (Thucydides 4.74.3). Does the liability to anastrophe 
somehow preclude liability to elision? The problem is unsolved, 
either within phonology or beyond it. A comparison with dialects 
other than Attic reveals many disagreements in regard to both 
elision and anastrophe; but I still feel baffled. The omission of the 
—t in dvr’ éyuov ‘instead of me’ (Euripides, Alc. 377; cf. àvri oo 
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‘instead of you,’ 524) might be interpreted as follows: either (1) 
the phoneme /1/ at the end of the word has a zero allophone 
before a vowel—i.e., is not actualized; or (2) the morpheme ávri 
/ anti / has an allomorph / ant / before a vowel. The examples 
cited in this paragraph are not used later in my comparison with 
Hebrew, but I introduce them here to show the difficulty of 
deciding whether certain alternations are phoneme-oppositions or 
not. When I feel doubt, I will call the sounds quast-phonemes. In 
this work I deliberately use the sign ~ to mean “alternating with," 
regardless whether the alternation is one of opposition, comple- 
mentary variation, or free interchange. The reader may often 
prefer to interpret the alternations in a manner different from 
mine; for I am only trying to put my finger on whatever data in 
the several IE and Semitic languages are comparable, and I at once 
concede that others will be able to formulate the comparisons 
better than I do it here. 


NOTES TO 0.7B 


1. — is non-elidible in certain rarer formations too. 


2. All words that end in —ot have an alternate form in —OW, except for 
vocatives like Avot (Plato, Lysis 210a). The masc. proper name, Avots in the 
nom., is a homophone and perhaps a derivative of the fem. abstract noun 
Avots ‘release, dissolving’ (Hesiod, Th. 637, etc.). 


3. The same applies to / 1 / at the end of a prefix: 
avTé5wKe ‘he gave in return’ cf. €5qaxe ‘he gave’ 
avr woe ‘he will give in return’ woe ‘he will give’ 
(Euripides, El, 957, HF. 67, Helen 502, Demosthenes 20.40) 


0.7C. Exact citations and minute analysis. Some writers on 
comparative grammar habitually cite words along with a gloss in 
English (or whatever language they are writing in), like ġvyń 
‘flight,’ while others omit the gloss; but either way it is 
exceptional for them to give a reference too (e.g., Od. 22.306). On 
the whole, little or nothing is lost by omitting the reference, when 
anyone interested can go to a dictionary and find examples. We 
should all understand, however, that every time a respectable 
author cites any word or other feature of a language without a 
reference, he is vouching for it on his own knowledge; for his 
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readers cannot divine where he got it. He may indeed know it for 
certain, much oftener than not; but if we ever need to verify his 
statements, we find him wrong now and then. Some mistakes pass 
from book to book, because the authors rely on one another 
instead of checking. At times we must suspect an author of not 
caring whether his examples are good or bad, because he could, 
with very little effort, have adduced much better ones to illustrate 
the same principles. For instance, one distinguished grammarian’ 
used dya80c ~ àya0cx« for his model of the Greek “second 
declension" adjective and adverb; although he had thousands of 
valid pairs of adjective and adverb to choose from, he hit upon the 
late and rare adverb à'ya0 cc, ignoring the fact that ev is the usual 
adverb attached to à'ya80c by suppletion, just as well is to good in 
English.” Several famous works owe their exhaustiveness to the 
authors’ decision to present as true many things that they 
themselves could not have investigated. I do not blame them; for 
otherwise they would have to leave gaps. However, I cannot claim 
the same excuse for myself. I am not writing a complete 
phonology or morphology, much less a complete grammar, of the 
languages under consideration, because only a small part of the 
structure of any IE language lends itself to comparison with 
anything Semitic.* My readers should bear in mind that much of 
my evidence for the most important correspondences consists of 
inconspicuous details, which might draw little attention in any 
grammar not particularly oriented to comparisons between IE and 
Semitic. So I consider it advisable for me to see that every point I 
make is validated by the primary data. I give at least one 
reference for every example, unless I am positive that the example 
is so frequent and so well known that a reference would be 
superfluous. Often, even though a minor difference in accent 
would not affect the matter in hand, I have still gone through the 
tedious and time-consuming labor of finding instances with 
identical accentuation, so that.no reader would be distracted by 
any irrelevancy. Concordances and indices have assisted me 
immeasurably in locating perfect examples, but I always look 
them up in the text itself to make sure. Inadvertently I must have 
introduced some erroneous references that elude my own recheck- 
ing; I trust that the reader, if necessary, will be able to correct 
them. Besides editions of the principal ancient texts in Greek, 
Sanskrit, and Hebrew, I have depended upon the completeness of 
the following indices:? 


Gehring, August. Index Homericus. Leipzig, 1891. 
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Grassmann, Hermann. Wórterbucb zum Rig-Veda. Leipzig, 1873. 

Vigva-Bandhu Sastri A Vedic Word-Concordance. Vol. ll in 2 
parts. Lahore, 1935-36. 

Mandelkern, Solomon. Veteris Testamenti concordantiae Hebra- 
icae atque Cbaldaicae. Leipzig, 1896. 


Accuracy and minuteness of observation have been incumbent 
upon me for so long in my philological training that I carry them 
to a degree that would be pedantic and unnecessary if the subject 
itself did not call for microscopic treatment? To judge from the 
labors of others, a more synoptic view of the IE and Semitic 
languages somehow misses the details that count the most. 


NOTES TO 0.7C 


1. As I do not want my book to be unnecessarily polemical, I will refrain 
from naming this man or others for the sole purpose of criticizing them. To 
criticize an individual's work is of course quite proper in a review, and 
sometimes necessary later on when an error that ought to have been 
challenged by the first reviewers is taken for the truth by them and by many 
subsequent writers. Even so, criticism must aim at exposing the error while 
detracting as little as possible from the name of the person who committed it. 


2.ü&'ya0coc is employed by Aristotle twice (Top. 5.7.136b.28, Rbet. 
2.11.1388b.6), where either eù or KaAws would be too loose, as the 
philosophical point requires an adverb derived from åyað ós. 


3. As a rule, before making any comparison, I set forth briefly the separate 
facts of Hebrew and Greek or Sanskrit that it depends on. Many times this 
necessary preliminary will go into more detail about the Hebrew, because I 
am dissatisfied with the way that the facts are presented in the main Hebrew 
grammars, while the Greek and the Sanskrit grammars carry out their task 
much more reliably. 


4. Several languages which I mention now and then are but slightly known to 
me from grammars and dictionaries, and I make no pretense of being able to 
set forth primary data in regard to them. Since completing virtually all my 
work on this book, I have had time to learn a modicum of Arabic with the 
help of Dr. Khalil Semaan, who has informed me specifically on many points 
treated here. But I am still far from knowing Arabic sufficiently. 


5. For some very frequent words Grassmann and Mandelkern are avowedly 
incomplete. 
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6.I must confess that the time I put into poring over the original texts 
themselves is at the expense of another philological task, the reading of 
modern publications on all subjects closely related to mine. The choice is not 
wholly my own; for the library of Washington University (where I did most 
of my research) is far from adequate, especially in the Oriental field, even 
though supplemented by frequent loans from other libraries. But furthermore 
I am not by habit a rapid reader, nor has bibliography ever been my strong 
point. Of course I try to obtain and scrutinize the best studies hitherto 
published on each problem that I mean to take up myself; but beyond doubt 
some that would be of great use to me have escaped my notice. Were it not 
that my whole plan of research is so different from that of others, I could 
have little confidence that what I offer here has not previously been 
discovered. 


0.7D. Transcriptions. The rule of exactness obligates me also to 
cite the original script (accompanied, except for Greek, by a 
transliteration). I view with dismay the trend in linguistic 
publications to dispense with all foreign alphabets. A translitera- 
tion by itself is liable to distort, or suppress altogether, some 
important features of the original. Even the printed texts, though 
using the original characters, sometimes err through bad typo- 
graphical conventions, which I must point out and reject whenever 
they obscure the facts of the language. We can safely follow 
conventions that concern merely the shape of the letters, as 
something external to the language. But replacing one character 
with another, or a whole writing-system with another writing- 
system, inevitably disturbs the phonological evidence. I reluctantly 
omit the Nagari letters of Sanskrit here and there, where the least 
damage will result. Otherwise I would often have to quote much 
more than the point at issue requires; for a Nagari character, 
standing as it does for a syllable, is liable to contain the end of one 
word and the beginning of another. The customary transcription 
of Sanskrit is tolerable im most respects, and my own follows it 
rather closely except for the accents. The rendering of vowels and 
diphthongs needs a reform in order to correct and hereafter avoid 
some serious misapprehensions; but I hesitate to carry through 
such a reform in this book, because I want it to be understood also 
by persons whose acquaintance with Sanskrit depends upon a 
familiar transcription. For Hebrew no transcription would enable 
me to dispense with the Hebrew characters. The transcriptions in 
use are dreadfully misleading, and a substitute adequate for 
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linguistic purposes would have to be so far different that Hebraists 
would be confused until they got accustomed to it (see p. xxxiii). 


y 


0.8. THE NECESSITY FOR MORPHOLOGICAL RATHER 
THAN LEXICAL COMPARISON 


Within the IE group the phonetic correspondences were establish- 
ed mainly by comparing the large number of manifestly cognate 
words recorded in most or all of the old IE languages. The same 
procedure succeeded within the Semitic group too. It was also 
followed, with very meager results, by Hermann Möller and Albert 
Cuny, making comparisons between the language groups.’ Few of 
the hundreds or thousands of etymologies that they proposed look 
in any way plausible; and those few awaken a suspicion, at least, 
of mere coincidence. 


NOTE TO 0.8 


1. Móller's writings, Semitiscb und Indogermaniscb, I (Copenhagen, 1906; no 
more published), Vergleichendes indogermanisch-semitisches Wörterbuch 
(Góttingen, 1911), are earlier than the many by Cuny but have gained more 
respect from critics. A bibliography of the latter scholar is prefaced to his 
Invitation à l'étude comparative des langues indo-européennes et des langues 
chamito-sémitiques (Bordeaux, 1946), pp. 7-8. I have naturally paid careful 
attention to the works of both men but have derived little beyond what has 
been accepted by many, many Indo-Europeanists: that both IE and Semitic 
verbs have either a two-consonant or a three-consonant structure, and that 
both groups of languages had laryngeal consonants (also called gutturals, a 
term which must not be so misused as to include the velars [k, 9 ]). While 
admiring the ingenuity and diligence of both Móller and Cuny, I cannot call 
myself a follower of them. I conceived this study before ever seeing anything 
written by them; and I have not found in their books, since then, cause for 
any significant change in my plan, although other works (especially those of 
Kurytowicz) have led me to alter large parts of it fundamentally. 


0.8A. The futility of comparing consonantal roots. Being no 
mathematician, I do not venture to say whether there are only so 
many apparently good etymologies as we ought to expect just by 
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chance out of such a large vocabulary in all the languages 
concerned. Maybe the question precludes a mathematical solution. 
At any rate, Móller and Cuny could do nothing better than 
compare vocabularies—which amounted to a comparison of roots, 
biconsonantal or triconsonantal—because they had taken the fatal 
mis-step of supposing (along with everyone else) that the structure 
of proto-Semitic was practically that of Classical Arabic. Their 
attempts to compare the vowels got nowhere, and they could not 
even touch the accentuation. Restricted, therefore, to the con- 
sonantal skeleton of the languages, they found no convincing 
resemblances in the structural morphemes,! in particular the 
suffixes, of which the great majority have not more than one 
consonant. The roots they rightly regarded as consonantal. But the 
comparison of such short consonantal morphemes as these roots, 
each consisting of only two or three elements, incurs a grave 
theoretical objection: Supposing that the IE and the Semitic 
consonant-systems, each so complex and including roughly twenty 
to thirty phonemes, had been a single system at some time in the 
remote past, nevertheless the long separate evolution must in all 
probability have drastically reshaped the whole system of con- 
sonants in both groups of languages. The great majority of the 
consonants in a given IE language would each have a very 
ambiguous origin, when considered from the standpoint of their 
Semitic counterparts (if those can ever be determined), and 
conversely. The relation of an IE consonant to its many Semitic 
representatives (or the converse) would be like that of Latin f to 
its many representatives in the other IE languages. As Meillet 
remarked, “The etymology of words beginning with f is obscured 
by the fact that Lat. f admits of many origins, to wit, considering 
only certain examples, 


bb: see fero. 

db: see fecundus. 

gb: see formus. 

gbw: see ferus. 

dbw: see fores. 

s— in sr—: see frigus. 

m— by dissimilation: see formica, and perhaps in *mr—: 
see fremo (and cf. bibernus); *ml—: see flaccus. 

gh—: before z: see fundo.... 


Under these conditions, comparison can be taken for established 
only where the common elements other than the initial one are 
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clear. The initial one shows almost nothing."^ The majority of the 
consonantal correspondences between IE and Semitic would be no 
less ambiguous, according to both my theoretical argument and 
the etymologies proposed by Móller and Cuny. Working with the 
two or three consonants of a root could only multiply the 
ambiguity. I even doubt whether a comparison of the roots would 
enable us to determine those few consonants that might be fairly 
stable. 


NOTES TO 0,8A 


1. The barbarous neo-Hellenic term morpheme is no credit to the linguistic 
profession, which ought to have coined its technical vocabulary with more 
knowledge of the lending language, Greek, than other professions show. It 
should be morphome, as Joshua Whatmough has often said (uópġwya ‘shape, 
form,’ Aeschylus, Ag. 1218, etc); but maorpbeme is established. The 
barbarism pbonemic has won only in English; the French linguists use the 
proper forms phonématique, but they are to blame for adopting morphéme 
even earlier than we did. 


2. A. Ernout and A. Meillet, Dictionnaire étymologique de la langue latine, 
(Paris, 1932), p. 304; cf. p. vi. 


0.8B. Vocalism and morphology. My primary contribution, I 
believe, is to point out that the vowels offer a much firmer basis 
for comparing IE and Semitic than the consonants. Indeed, the 
relative stability of a few consonants—notably r, 7, l, and y—will 
be observed because they luckily occur in certain words, or else 
suffixes, whose vocalism and accentuation are manifestly similar in 
Greek and Hebrew. I take up vocabulary just incidentally; e.g., 
along with comparing the suffix, the internal vocalism of the root, 
and the accent of åàyoph : NDIY, (ešcorohl ‘assembly,’ we note 


the consonants of the root.’ But this book is not written to prove 
that a certain Semitic and a certain IE language (or even several of 
each group) have in common a small amount of vocabulary. That 
might happen to almost any two languages spoken in countries 
tolerably close to each other, and therefore liable to bilingual 
contact of some sort now and then, even though their grammatical 
structure was utterly dissimilar. My object is to show how much 
resemblance exists in the structural morphemes of Semitic and IE 
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languages; e.g., the extent of the Greek parallel to the Hebrew 
structure {C Cord; shared by many feminine verbal nouns. In 
order not to be misled by resemblances that might be just 
coincidental, I will compare only morphemes that have at least 
four phonemic or quasi-phonemic features. Where one morpheme 
is too short to meet this requirement but it occurs in a sequence of 
morphemes, the sequence as a whole may lend itself very well to 
our comparison. So we need not decide, for example, whether 
kAémOc ‘stolen thing’ has one or two or three morphemes (over 
and above the root that means ‘steal’); for in any event the whole 
structure CCéCoc (including even the transition between the 
first two consonants) corresponds to something in :43313 
{big nebotow:} ‘for his stolen thing’ (Ex. 22:2). The mor- 
within a word are often debatable; and when 

use the sign | to mark them, as in Latin caball|z ‘horses’ (nom. 


mr hele í g mal: ley|hón] ‘their camels’ (Ezra 2:67 +), Í 


mean this tentatively, as an aid to structural analysis. Far be it 
from me to enthrone the morpheme as a unit more real than the 
word, which was in various ways recognized by the ancient scribes 
and grammarians. On the contrary, the morpheme in those 
languages is generally an abstraction from several complementary 
allomorphs, which vary not only according to their environment in 
the word but also according to the position of the word in the 
sentence. Morphological correspondences, intimately connected 
with the sentence- as well as the word-structure of the languages 
involved, afford a far better proof of deep-seated affinity than 
correspondences in vocabulary.” 


NOTES TO 0.8B 


1. The examples mentioned in this paragraph are treated at length in 
Chapter II. 


2. This point was forcefully stated by Piero Meriggi, “Il problema della 
parentela dell’ indoeuropeo col semitico,” Festschrift Meinbof (Hamburg, 
1927), p. 417. As he proceeded to a brief and tentative morphological 
comparison, he unfortunately fastened upon morphemes that are too short to 
prove more than an accidental correspondence. Furthermore, on the semantic 
side he could only point out a vague similarity. 
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0.9. THE MEANING OF A GENETIC RELATION BETWEEN 
ANCIENT LANGUAGES 


My effort to trace the extent of this deep-seated affinity does not 
commit me to any particular theory of its origin. Of course, the 
more correspondences we find, the more certain we grow that 
most of them cannot be fortuitous but must have resulted from 
some prehistoric connection or connections. 


0.9A. The question of structural borrowing. Comparative grammar 
has for the most part assumed, perhaps too hastily, that extensive 
correspondences in the structure and the basic vocabulary of two 
or more languages are sure proof of common ancestry —1i.e., that 
one speech-community, which existed at an earlier period, split up 
and the branches developed separately. Hence proto-IE and 
proto-Semitic pass for real languages of the remote past, in the 
judgement of most older linguists. This genetic conception of IE 
was challenged by the Italian school and by N. S. Trubetzkoy, 
who suggested that the similarities could have diffused from one 
language to another, so that languages which once had few or none 
came gradually to share a great many.’ He in turn may have 
overstated the principle that “all elements of human language can 
be borrowed” (p. 82). Beyond question it is easy to bring proper 
names and the names of artifacts from one language into another, 
and certain other vocabulary too. But so far as we know, 
structural morphemes are never borrowed to any considerable 
extent, except when the structure of a language is undergoing such 
rapid decomposition and reformation that it is for a time 
unusually amenable to outside influence. A period like that may 
truly be called the genesis of a new language; for if any texts from 
before the revolution remain after the language again becomes 
relatively stable, they have meanwhile grown incomprehensible to 
all but the few who obtain an antiquarian education. Even so, 
structural borrowings are possible rather than inevitable; not many 
actually occurred, for example, in the metamorphosis of Latin 
into the Romance languages or of Old into Middle English. 
Perhaps in prehistoric times, when populations were much smaller, 
a community that received just a modest increment from the 
outside might be plunged into a prolonged competition between 
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languages, with the result that the one which at last prevailed 
would incorporate many features of the one which lost out. The 
manner of migration, intermarriage, and tribal growth depicted in 
the Biblical account of Abraham and his successors, must have 
exposed their language to prolonged and intimate contact with 
other languages, notably Aramaic (see especially Gen. 31:47). 
Herodotus, speculating with as much information as he had about 
the ethnic situation of prehistoric Greece, surmised that the Greek 
language had once been spoken by a very small number but 
thereafter had been gradually adopted by more and more 
Pelasgians (1.56-58); so here too one language had a good chance 
to be influenced by another. When we actually find structural 
morphemes closely similar in two languages and we can confident- 
ly assert the correspondences are not due to chance, we ought 
then to entertain at least three possible theories of origin, 1n the 
absence of outright historical records: 


(1) If the features that correspond are minor and marginal, at 
least in the structure of one of the languages, then that one 
may have borrowed them late in its pre-history, when it was 
already nearly as stable as in the early historical period. 


(2 


N” 


If the correspondences embrace much the greater part of both 
languages—e.g., Sanskrit and Avestan—doubtless they reflect a 
single speech-community, though perhaps a less unified one 
than the Latin community which the Romance languages 
arose from. The same explanation would apply, though with 
diminishing force, to Sanskrit and Greek, Sanskrit and Irish, 
Sanskrit and Hittite. We commonly say that the speech- 
community between Sanskrit and Greek (more precisely, 
between their forerunners) was dissolved earlier than the 
speech-community between Sanskrit and Avestan, and that 
Hittite (or proto-Hittite) branched off much earlier still. 
Those who venture to estimate the time needed for the 
separate evolution do not hesitate to add as much as several 
thousand years at one clip. 


(3) Yet even if we hold that the great structural differences 
between Sanskrit and Hittite are sufficiently explained by the 
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lapse of time presumed in a simple genetic diagram like this: 


proto-IE 


Hittite Greek Avestan Sanskrit 


nevertheless at some point the similarities, though too 
fundamental to be dismissed as borrowings in accordance with 
(1), are far outweighed by the differences. That is liable to be 
the upshot of the ensuing comparison between Sanskrit and 
Hebrew (or Greek and Hebrew). Some may feel this would 
require the addition of another storey and several more 
millennia to the pyramid: 


proto-Nostratic 


proto-Semitic proto-IE 


By this stage, if not before, it becomes less convincing to say that 
so many very different languages were all one, way back when. 
Without excluding that possibility, we should consider the other 
one too: that speech-communities were small enough to allow the 
diffusion of structural features, not to the extent of affecting the 
entire structure of a language, but enough to implant a substantial 
amount of common morphology in certain members, at least, of 
the two groups, IE and Semitic. 


NOTE TO 0.9A 


1. “Gedanken über das Indogermanenproblem," Acta Linguistica, I (1939), 
81-89. An admirably comprehensive survey of theories on the interrelations 
of the IE languages in Walter Porzig, Die Gliederung des indogermaniscben 
Spracbgebiets (Heidelberg, 1954), esp. pp. 1-64. 
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0.9B. The genesis of the anomalies found in a language. That a 
correspondence 1s not fortuitous is most certain when it enables us 
to explain what would otherwise remain a perplexing anomaly.! 
For instance, in Homeric Greek why does the genitive-dative dual 
ending —ott» have such irregular scansion ($1.1C), and why is 
‘you need’ oe xpn, never xph oe (83.8Aa)? My chief appeal to the 
attention of readers is that nobody heretofore has seen how to 
place these and many other facts in the structure of a certain IE or 
Semitic language. The comparison undertaken by me, which cuts 
across the language groups, determines the structure of the 
individual languages more exactly, and is genetic in perhaps the 
most proper sense. To the origin of each language concerned, it 
adds a new factor, which finds a niche for those odd, apparently 
isolated features that all the previous grammars had to relegate 
somewhere along the fringe, minimizing their importance, because 
they could not relate them to anything else. The prehistoric 
connection, which we set down as the source of the relations that 
we establish between these otherwise isolated facts, may or may 
not have been à single ancestral language (proto-Nostratic if we use 
Cuny's term),? and it may have been either a constant connection 
while it lasted or intermittent. But either way, that which played 
such a role and left such a residue in the structure of the known 
ancient languages deserves a place in any account of their genesis. 
So, in the hope that my inquiry into the details of the connection 
will be studied, corrected where faulty, and then accepted and put 
to use, I now invite the reader to go over what I have worked out. 
He will not find a description of a prehistoric language from which 
I derive the attested ones, but rather an analysis of that part of 
their structure which appears to have had a common origin ? 


NOTES TO 0.9B 


1. "The best proof that a language belongs to a given family consists in 
showing that this language preserves, as anomalies, forms which in the initial 
period of community were normal"; A. Meillet, Introduction à l'étude 
comparative des langues indo-européennes, 8th ed. (Paris, 1937), p. 32; cf. 
pp. 45-46. 


2. Adopted by him after being first introduced, so far as I know, by Holger 
Pedersen, Sprogvidenskaben i det Nittende Aarbundrede (Copenhagen, 1924). 
I have not seen the Danish original but J. W. Spargo's translation, Linguistic 
Science in tbe Nineteentb Century (Cambridge [Mass.] , 1931), p. 338. 
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3. Cf. Louis Hjelmslev, “La comparaison en linguistique structurale," Acta 
Linguistica, 4 (1944 [actually 1947?]), 146: “Hence the very object of 
genetic linguistics is a structure; the comparative method in genetic linguistics 
is an analysis of this structure, and the formulae used to register the results of 
that analysis no longer get confused with a prehistoric state of language, 
chimerical by definition." 
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I. The Dual Ending of the Noun 


1.1. THE HOMERIC SUFFIX —outv 


The genitive and dative dual ending in Homeric Greek—apoutv 
‘shoulders,’ modoitv ‘feet,’ immouv ‘team of horses,’ dAAnAOLLY 
‘each other, etc.—is noteworthy from several standpoints, and 
does not resemble a dual ending in any other language of the IE 
group. That in itself is no problem; for at best, not all but only a 
large part of the structure (as well as the vocabulary) of any given 
language turns out to be cognate with that of other languages. A 
comparative grammar maintains its balance and objectivity by 
recording those features which do not correspond, as well as those 
that do. The morpheme —ouv of Homeric Greek (hereafter 
abbreviated G, or Gh when necessary to distinguish the Homeric 
from the other Greek dialects) arrests our attention both for its 
odd distribution and its odd phonology—and something insepar- 
able from phonology, its abnormal scansion. 


NOTE TO 1.1 


1. “In the dual the form in —ouv (Attic —ow) is unexplained”; Chantraine, I, 
196. The mss. usually mark a diaeresis ` on the second t of this ending—e.g., 
inmoviv—as on most other occurrences of this letter at the beginning of a 
syllable. However, the prevailing, though not the consistent, policy of edd. 
has been to omit the sign in general except where needed to show that the t 
does not form a diphthong with the preceding vowel, as it would if there were 
no diaeresis. In the —ouv ending the sign is not necessary to show that the 
second t is not part of a diphthong. 


In accord with my practice of referring to passages where the words I treat 
are found (§0.7C) all the occurrences of —outv are reported in Š $1.7Ga-d. 


1.1A. Neutralization of the genitive ~ dative opposition. Whereas 
the dative form never coincides with the genitive in the singular— 
e.g., dative @pw (IL. 5.400, etc.), genitive @pow, cpgov (5.110; 
4.481, etc.)—nor in the plural—dative q@potot, WOOW, cots 
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(10.34,177, 15.267, etc.), genitive wuar (1.46, etc.)—in the dual 
the same morpheme functions. as either dative or genitive, more 
often the latter. In the dual the nominative and the accusative also 
coincide—e.g., cuc» nominative in Il. 2.217, 23.380, accusative in 
2.265, 16.791. But this is less striking than the suspension (or 
neutralization) of the genitive - dative opposition; for the nomina- 
tive - accusative opposition is suspended not only in the dual but 
in many paradigms of the singular and the plural too—notably in 
all nouns and adjectives of neuter gender. A dual form of the 
pronoun, ordinarily dative or genitive, functions as a subject in 
vcoiv 5° èkõüpev ONe0 pov ‘may we two escape destruction’ (16.99), 
ddpa o$civ eidpoovrns émiBnrov ‘that you two may enter upon 
happiness’ (Od, 23.52). Nowhere else in G are the syntactical 
restrictions upon the use of case-forms so relaxed. 


1.1B. Gaps in the distribution of —otup. —ouv is the genitive- 
dative dual not only of the “second declension” (like c¿bououtp) but 
also of two nouns in the “third declension,” voóoitv ‘feet’ (gen. 
sing. 7T000c, IL 1.591, etc.; dat. sing. modi, 10.158, etc.), 
Zeiphvouv 'Sirens." These declensions share a genitive plural in 
—wv, which is indeed the genitive plural ending of all nouns, 
adjectives, and pronouns. The sharing of —ottv does not go so far: 
no noun of the “first declension," whether masculine or feminine, 
has a genitive or dative dual in Gb,’ and only one neuter, the 
"second declension” noun fj Aeóápotu ‘eyelids.’ 


NOTES TO 1.1B 


1. I prefer the terms “second declension” and “third declension” to "stems in 
—0—" and "stems in —C—," because a declension is a paradigm of really 
existing forms while a stem is an abstraction and runs the risk of being a 
fiction. 


2. The nom.-acc. dual 'Arpeibà ‘sons of Atreus’ (I. 19.310), aixumra 
‘spearmen’ (7.281), etc., is limited in Gb to masc. nouns, though the 
feminines of this declension far outnumber the masculines in both the sing. 
and the pl. 


3. The pre-Homeric Linear B tablets from Knosos, Pylos, and Mycenae, as 
transcribed by Michael Ventris, do not contain any forms, either certain or 
probable, with a dual ending reminiscent of the Gb —outv. This is no surprise, 
in view of the slender size of the Linear B corpus and the relative infrequency 
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of —ouv in Homer. Most G suffixes that appear in the deciphered Linear B 
texts are obscured by the omission of their final sound, so that they cannot 
be securely identified. They have little bearing upon the present study; see 
$2.2Dg. 


1.1C. The anomalous —u-. The sequence i~V11C} is nearly 
unparalleled in G. In Od. 12.124 the mother of the monster Scylla 
is called Kparatw (accusative); as a common noun, accented on 
the ultima, it appears once: Kparatis ‘a force’ (something like 
‘gravity, Od. 11.597). Apart from this, we must judge —ouv 
contrary to all G patterns of syllable structure. This theoretical 
oddity, which might not, in itself, demand attention from the 
reader of Homer, is enhanced by a baffling problem of meter. 
Anyone who makes the slightest effort to scan the hexameter 
verses, and thus to enjoy the sweep of the rhythm, must be Jarred 
by the metrical irregularity of —w; e.g., 


ó 6€ uáorcya Qaewnv 


ÜA M w SN vut br x 


xetot AaBoov s en iro ttp apopougep 

“He, with a gleaming whip tight in his hand, sprang at the horses' 
(IL. 19.396). The last ¢ of immouv cannot be long, in view of the 
antepenult accent; yet —w must be long “by position," though 
followed by a vowel.’ A reader may ordinarily pass over it as one 
among many cases of an abnormally long syllable. Since —otv 
occurs only 52 times in over 27,000 lines of the Iad and the 
Odyssey, the abnormal treatment of the syllable —w comes up 
only a few times. But these few are enough to establish that the 
last syllable of —ot, unlike any other —VC syllable in G), is 
anceps in the midst of the verse. Here is no sporadic case of 
irregular length. To dismiss it as a caprice under the label of 
"poetic license" would be to abandon offhand the resources that 
phonology can contribute to the appreciation of poetic technique. 


NOTE TO 1.1C 


1. D. H. Monro, A Grammar of tbe Homeric Dialect, 2d ed. (Oxford, 1891), 
p. 349. 
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1.1D. Related forms in other dialects. Attic Greek (hereafter Ga) 
has the dual modow (Aeschylus, Cho. 207, etc.), àAMQgAow 
(Euripides, Pb. 1269, etc.), etc.; but a word ending in —ow is 
utterly foreign to Gb. Some scholars have tried, unconvincingly, to 
derive —ouv from *—omin; but no such form, with [—u-], 
appears in any other language or any G dialect." The Arcadian 
dialect supplies two examples of still another ending: 
MEZAKO@OENTOIZKPANAITN “between the two springs,’ 
IMEZOTNTOIZAIATMOITN ‘in between the Twins.” 
Although the article in the dative plural TOIZ is the same before 
both nouns, KPANAITN is doubtless a ''first declension” femi- 
nine. Not enough information is extant to explain how the sound 
here written T fitted into the phonology of the dialect, nor to 
derive —OITN and Gb —ouv from *—ozuin. More probably, both 
the T of —OITN and the second t of —outp are, in their respective 
dialects, vocalic glides needed for a disyllabic pronunciation of the 
dual ending, while the cognate in Ga was a monosyllable —ow. 


NOTES TO 1.1D 


1. Albert Cuny, Le nombre duel en grec (Paris, 1906), pp. 34-39. The effort 
to detect an IE morpheme *zi ‘two’ in —0tt7 entails an assumption that the 
—v is “paragogic.” But we have no indication that this —y could ever be 
optionally omitted. One of the oldest Ga inscriptions (c. 600 B.C.) writes —ot 
instead of —ow: 

ZEMATOAE : KTAON : IIAIAOI 

EIITEOEKEN : @ANOTOI : MT EMA 

$IAEMOZTNEXZ (IG, 1.472 = IG.? 1.1016) 
‘Cylon set up this marker over his two dead children, a memorial of 
affection.’ However, if the meter of this fragmentary elegiac couplet is 
regular, it would be, in the normal spelling of the Ionic alphabet, 

oñua, T06€ KÜAcv raibow énéümke 0avóvrow, 

priua Prnpoourns. 
The meter requires a consonant to be pronounced after IIAIAOL. It leaves 
doubt whether OANOTOI! was pronounced Oavóvrow or Üavóvrou. But the 
omission in writing of the » pronounced before the 7 suggests that the 
omission of > at the end also was probably just graphic, not so much a 
different pronunciation as a different phoneme-analysis of the same or nearly 
the same sounds as those shown by the normal spelling. The writer of this 
inscription restricted the letter N to certain sounds that he interpreted to be 
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all allophones of /  /, but he excluded the non-intervocalic allophones that 
are written > in the standard forms Tatoo, Pavovrow, uva. KdAwv has a 
nonintervocalic v also, but the oblique cases of the same name have it 
intervocalic—e.g., the genitive KüAcwoc. On the acrophonic principle, the 
initial N— of the letter-name vô was the basic member of the / ™/ phoneme. 
Other allophones were referred to the same phoneme and written N according 
to their similarity to the initial N—. The inscription has a paragogic —N 
contrary to the meter in EIITEOEKEN (§3.4Df ). A prose inscription from 
Argos, IG 4.566, reads TOIFANAKOI : EMI : ETA[i?oc]: ANEOEKE “I 
belong to the two Kings [Castor and Polydeuces] ; Eudicus dedicated [sc. 
mel] .' The significance of —ot with the article Tot is discussed in §2.1Ge. 


2. A, Plassart, "Inscriptions d'Orchoméne d'Arcadie," BCH, 39 (1915), 55; 
dated about 369 B.C. (pp. 65-69), and therefore much later than the Iliad and 
the Odyssey. 


1.2. THE HEBREW AND ARAMAIC DUAL ABSOLUTE 


Since —ottp lacks an IE etymology and furthermore neutralizes 
the genitive - dative distinction of case, which is so characteristic 
of IE, we have good reason prima facie to investigate a similar dual 
ending in Hebrew (hereafter H) and , Aramaic (Am)—non-lE 
languages which have no case system.’ Of the twelve words 
recorded in Gb with the —ou» ending, not one bears the least 
resemblance to any H or Am word of similar meaning. But —ottp 


itself is much like the ending of H 027P (qar n|ayim] ‘horns’ 
(Hab. 3:4). With a terminal accent the vocalism of H comes 
closer to G: 233 P {qar n|gyim] (Amos 6:13)? Any other 
example of the many nouns which occur in the dual absolute 
would serve as well as DP, :B`3 P . The absolute is that 


form of a noun which is used when it is not immediately followed 
by a noun or a pronominal suffix indicating the possessor. The 
dual is rarer in Biblical Am, and nearly extinct in all later Am. Yet, 
brief as the Biblical Am Aca is, we can cite a few dual absolutes 
like 11332?! {w]qar n|ayin] ‘and horns’ (Dan. 7:7).^ The final 
consonant in Am agrees with G better than H does, although that 
matters little, since G never ends a word in —ųu and often has —v 
where a cognate language has —m; e.g., Latin agrum ‘farmland, field’ 
(accusative; Terence, Pb. 364, etc.) : dypov (Od. 23.139, etc.). No 
dual occurs with a terminal accent in the Am corpus. We may 
reason that it would have been Í—Syini, because the {a ~ 9} 
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alternation, conditioned by non-terminal and terminal accent, is 
shared by H and Am; e.g., 


Am ?'fi3. (b"xéyil] ‘with force’ (Dan. 4:11 +)5 
2 na (b xoyil! ‘with force’ (Dan. 3:4) 
H 2°03 (b xayil] ‘with force’ (Ezek. 17:17 +) 
ann {xgyil} ‘force’ (Judges 3:29 +) 
However, the chain of evidence is never strengthened by mixing in 


a hypothetical form like Am * 1337P *Iqar n gyin} along with 
the recorded ones: 
H D3?p fgar"njayim} Am 1222] {W|gar'njayin} 
"mp (ger ni oyim 


The correspondence to G —ott surely warrants a more thorough 
examination. Merely by posing two questions in succession- Why 
does —ouv resemble the H terminal form í—Syim] more closely 
than the non-terminal {~ 471™}? and why is the anceps treatment, 
which is proper to the end of a verse, given to the —w syllable even 
in other positions?—we get an irresistible hunch that both 
questions will be found to have a common answer. 


NOTES TO 1.2 


1. The theory that the ancestor of H and Am regularly used case-endings like 
those of Classical Arabic, and that H and Am lost them, is mistaken for a fact 
by most grammars. The fact is that distinctions of case, though so 
conspicuous and well developed in all the old IE languages, are relatively 
marginal in those Semitic languages which do not lack them altogether. At 
the most, as in Classical Arabic, there are three cases, called nominative, 
accusative, and genitive. The latter two are identical in a large proportion of 
the stems; besides, at the end of a sentence most case-endings are dropped. 
The sense is generally clear without them; e.g., the Koran, in the generations 
close to Mohammed, was read by some without case-endings or any of the 
other features known collectively as 19rab—Paul Kahle, “The Arabic 
Readers of the Koran,” Journal of Near Eastern Studies, 8 (1949), 65-71. It 
follows, also, that there is no chronological basis for reckoning the Arabic 
which lacks case-endings to be later than Classical Arabic. In order to explain 
the existence of certain dialects with cases and others without them in the 
several Semitic languages, we would need more data about differences in 
structure—and especially accentuation—than is available for most of the 
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dialects. In the absence of such data, many rash and absurd statements have 
been made about the genesis of H. The so-called Canaanite glosses in the 
Amarna Letters (c. 1400 B.C.) contain several case-forms; but they prove 
nothing about the H of that period, for they come from Palestine before the 
Israelite conquest. For the most part, the Canaanite word either is cited with 
the same ending {74}, {78a}, or f- 1} as the Accadian which precedes it, or 
else ends in {~ V1, which is the same as the nominative ending of Accadian. 
The language and the script of the tablets are Accadian; we have no Canaanite 
texts to show nouns used in case constructions. The Canaanite words are 
listed in J. A. Knudtzon, Die El-Amarna-Tafeln (Leipzig, 1915), II (by Otto 
Weber and Erich Ebeling), 1545-49; but to see which of them are really 
known to be glosses and what ending they have in the tablets, one must check 
them in Ebeling's complete glossary in the preceding pages. 


The crucial point, which justifies the comparison of —our with certain 
Semitic forms, is that —ott» occupies a place in G morphology where case, as 
in Semitic, is little developed (cf. Š Š 1.4D-Db). 


2. The vertical line in the transliteration [qap N| AY1M} does not represent 
anything written in the Bible text. I have added it to show a morpheme- 
boundary. 


3. I say terminal in preference to pausal, which is used by most grammars 
(§2.3Eb). The function of terminal accents is to mark off the boundaries of 
verses and half-verses. 


4. Immediately followed by `! vy (ešŠarl ‘ten.’ The dual in both H and 
Am is mainly limited to things that come in pairs, but it serves also for such 
things when they come in a larger number. Cf. T0604 ‘feet’ in Od. 19.444. 


5. The symbol + after a chapter-and-verse citation means the form occurs 
elsewhere, identical except that it does not necessarily bear the same accent. 


1.3. OBSTACLES TO THE COMPARISON 


By a strange quirk, Albert Cuny, who subsequently devoted all his 
scholarly effort to the pursuit of connections between IE and 
"Hamito-Semitic," wrote in his youthful monograph on the G 
dual: “To think that the dual in —ottv was borrowed whole from 
the Semitic dual in —ayim [sic], as certain Roumanian indices of 
the plural from Turkish, would not be reasonable, because 
Phoenician exercised only a very weak influence upon Greek, as 
the small number of borrowed words proves."! To judge from his 
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subsequent writings, he never reconsidered this opinion; and so he 
missed an opportunity to give a sturdier foundation to the 
research he lavished upon the ''Nostratic" super-family of lan- 
guages. The source of his misjudgement needs to be pointed out, 
for it holds a sad but wholesome lesson for the rest of us. 


NOTE TO 1.3 


1. Op. cit. (S1.1D, note 1), p. 33. 


1.3A. The danger of relying on transcriptions. Cuny never showed 
signs of having studied H. For his conception of proto-Semitic he 
depended on the comparative Semitic grammars, which made 
Arabic the key to proto-Semitic. Worst of all, he cited and 
manipulated the evidence of H, Arabic, and other languages not in 
their original script but in the disguise of conventional transcrip- 
tions that inculcate premature and faulty interpretations of the 
phonetic values of the native characters. In short, he was in no real 
position to evaluate the resemblance between G and H. Many 
linguists are unaware of the harm that comes out of appraising the 
phonology and the morphology of a language of the past from a 
transcription. But it ought to be beyond debate that valid 
conclusions in any field of knowledge must rest, as much as 
possible, upon first-hand acquaintance with the data. That is why 
we study a modern language as we hear it spoken, instead of being 
content to take it from the native script. By the same token, in a 
language of the past the native script is all-important, for it is the 
medium through which our informants convey to us whatever it is 
possible for us to know, debarred as we are from hearing the 
language with our own ears. A practical objection may be raised 
that certain languages, important for comparative grammar, are 
recorded in scripts that are cumbersome and nearly illegible, 
besides being expensive to print. Inevitably, if we want to get to 
the bottom of something, instead of skimming the surface, we 
must be willing to pay the price in money and effort. First-hand 
acquaintance with the data is the wherewithal to entertain or to 
discard all possible interpretations on their merits; a second-hand 
report, such as a transcription, tacitly suppresses many promising 
interpretations. 
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1.3B. Peculiarities of the Hebrew script. I cite the H along with an 
exact transliteration, which cuts the phonetic interpretation, 
however well founded, to a minimum. The transliteration is partly 
for the benefit of the many who know G but not H, and partly to 
facilitate the demonstration, by juxtaposing H and G, both in a 
scipt that runs from left to right and makes the vowels as 
prominent to the eye as the consonants. H has so many different 
accents that they have to be carried over unchanged into the 
transliteration. A seemingly trivial datum, such as the position of 
an accent-mark above or below the letter, sometimes turns out to 
be a vital clue to a major structural correspondence. While 
supplying a transliteration, I consider the Hebrew characters 
primary and indispensable. It is not difficult to familiarize oneself 
with the letters and the vowel-points. The accents take much 
longer because we are not used to coping with such a rich 
notation. The H alphabet is very legible, thanks to a rabbinical rule 
forbidding ligatures in copies of the Bible." Whoever uses even the 
best transliteration has to bear in mind constantly that the vowels 
ji 6 8 & 9 O Uj and all the diacritical marks around the letters 
represent sounds for which the ancient Hebrew had no graphic 
symbols, and which were first shown in writing in the early Middle 
Ages by the Massoretes of the city of Tiberias, the most highly 
esteemed custodians of the written and the oral text tradition. The 
twenty-two consonants 
N2.17n eae oP 2 D p sO 9 P 


J n) 2r 
which I transliterate without recourse to diacritical marks 
i^bgdhwzxgyklmns$Sepoqrst 

were written in antiquity; and indeed practically every one of the 
hundreds of thousands of words in the Massoretic text of the Bible 
has exactly the same letters as it did in the authoritative 
manuscripts of the Second Temple in Jerusalem. The Temple 
scribes counted the letters; and they and their successors, the 
Massoretes, took the most extraordinary precautions to reproduce 
a letter-perfect text Thus the pointed text gives phonetic 
information from two widely separated periods: a consonantal 
skeleton of what was pronounced in antiquity, and a full report of 
what was pronounced in medieval Tiberias. 


NOTES TO 1.3B 


1. "Every letter that is not surrounded by parchment on four sides is invalid" 
(Menachoth 292). 
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2. Qiddushin 302, Shabbath 115b, Yadhayim 3.5. 


1.3C. The ancient and the medieval pronunciation of Hebrew. My 
transliteration of many words—for instance, Í ?elgyko] ‘to you’ 
(masc. sing.) for 4°28 (Gen. 6:20 +)—may lead to confusion, 
because it suggests a sequence [-9/X-]. But actually 3°28 
testifies to two different facts: (1) that the ancient scribes 
detected in the word a consonantal skeleton í °1yk1, (2) that the 
Massoretes of medieval Tiberias, who analyzed their traditional 
pronunciation of the word phonemically, read it aloud as 
/ "el€KO/ The evidence for the earlier period, when the ^ stood 
for a consonantal sound, does not tell us directly whether the 
vowel before it was then LE] or something else, and whether the 7 
was a fricative [4] or a plosive. From my experience with many 
problems of structural analysis in H, as we shall see throughout 
this work, I am now convinced that the sounds indicated by the 
Tiberias pointing go back indefinitely far into antiquity, except 
where they clash outright with the ancient letter-text.! In one 
case, of the type 1°2N ‘to him’ (Gen. 8:9 +), a double 
transliteration ("Lyw] / ?elow/ though cumbersome, would have 
definite advantages. Nevertheless I adhere to a single translitera- 
tion {”eloyw}, which should not be taken to commit us to the 
existence, in any period, of a sequence [7 9JW]. The gain from 
consolidating in one transcription both the ancient letters and the 
Tiberias vowels will be perceived in Š 8 1.7Fb-c and elsewhere. A 
comparison of the H vowel and accent system with that of any 
other language has to be founded on the pointed text of the 
Tiberias Massoretes, who alone recorded the vowels and the 
accents thoroughly. We have no basis for disputing the correctness 
of their phoneme-analysis of their H (and Am) pronunciation, 
which they had received through their tradition of reading the 
whole Bible text aloud. The best attested vocalism and accentua- 
tion of H is that which we find in / qar nayim, qam noyim:, 
?eleko, ?elow/ , etc, Yet we must not overlook whatever 
additional information survives in the ancient spelling 1 `28 
{lyk}, 1 ^N. {?lyw}, etc. The transliterations(?elgyko, ?eloywi, 
if used discreetly, will be a safe guide to both the medieval 
Tiberias pronunciation and whatever can be known about the 
ancient pronunciation of the same text. My abbreviations H and 
Am refer to Biblical Hebrew and Aramaic, as written and read in 
medieval Tiberias. The fuller abbreviations Ht and Amt are used 
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when necessary to distinguish these two from other traditions and 
dialects of Hebrew and Aramaic.” Insofar as the Hebrew of 
ancient Jerusalem, where the texts were collected and copied, can 
be distinguished from Ht, I refer to it as Hj. It was presumably not 
just a local dialect but the sermo urbanus of literate Israelites. 


NOTES TO 1.3C 


1. A clash with any other record of H, such as the transcriptions in G letters, 
cannot be disposed of by inferring that one of them reveals the ancient state 
of H. On the contrary, the disagreements forbid us, for the most part, to look 
back to a uniform H language in antiquity, devoid of dialects. 


2. Even though the Tiberias pronunciation was one of the last to be attested 
in writing, the Tiberias Massoretes claimed—and there is much to back up 
their claim—that they only wrote down what had come to them from a 
meticulous learned tradition. See the colophon of Moses ben Asher's ms. (827 
years after the destruction. of the Second Temple - c. A.D. 895), 
photographed by Richard Gottheil, “Some Hebrew Manuscripts in Cairo," 
JQR, 17 (1905), 640. Even if their tradition were not as ancient and excellent 
as all competent research shows it to be, still we would have compelling 
reasons for giving it first place: 

(1) The complete H text of the Old Testament is extant only in Ht; the other 
traditions, taken all together, give only a small fraction of the corpus. 

(2) The Hz notation gives far more minute and exact details of sound than 
any other; it lends itself to a proportionately more thorough analysis. So 
it offers us a better chance of finding points of comparison with 
languages other than H. 


1.3D. Phoneme oppositions neutralized in the Massoretic pointing. 
The letter-text, fully pointed, and my transliteration of it give a 
true phonemic picture of Ht, except that certain phoneme 
oppositions of Hj, which had been neutralized in the oral tradition 
before the time of the Tiberias Massoretes, could not be removed 
from the written text, because every letter of it was sacred, dating 
from a time when every letter written stood for a pronounced 
consonant.’ The neutralization is revealed most explicitly in their 
marginal notes, which refer to the differences as purely matters of 
spelling; e.g, 55 "n Bn 3 ‘twice [with a letter] lacking, and 
once [written out] in full' (on I Kings 21:15). The oppositions 
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which had become purely graphic, either between two consonants 
or between a consonant and zero, are the only ones which we 
know from direct evidence to have been lost in the tradition 
between Hj and Ht. 


(1) 


(2 


anri 


(3) 


(4) 


The ` after the vowels {1 © ©} (also in the ending)” .-) does 
not count in the pronunciation of Ht. Thus 


TIA [seyneynuw ‘our eyes’ (Lam. 5:17 +) 
733" {ecynenuw} ‘our eye’ (II Sam. 20:6) 
had become homophones / 992 81U /, Hz accordingly does not 
have the Hj opposition / VJ ~ V/—the capital V standing here 
for a front-vowel. 
Similarly, the 1 following the vowels {4} or {0} does not count 
in the pronunciation of Ht; and Ht does not have the Hy 
opposition / "W ~ V/—the V standing here for a back-vowel. 
The Hñ, when marked above with a horizontal line (called 
rope? ‘the relaxer’), is silent in Hz: WEE. {c eogóh } ‘a cry’ 
(Gen. 27:34 +), phonemically / e` 8999 /. Thus 
Mwy feobel} ‘a doer of’ (Joel 2:11 +) 
WY 19086y! ‘doers of? (II Kings 12:12 +) 


had become homophones / 998€/? Except for a few names 
of persons, H is limited to the end of a word. In the Hj 
letter-text, more often than not, the variation between the 
presence and absence of final M- or of ` after a front-vowel, 1 
after a back-vowel, is unmotivated, without effect upon the 
sense—although phonetically real in Old Testament times. The 
loss of these distinctions in the tradition of reading the 
Scriptures served to simplify rather than confuse the structure 
of Ht in comparison with Hj. 
The N, when marked above with a rope”, is also silent in Hz: 
UN" {r0?S} ‘head’ (Gen. 3:15 +), phonemically / ros /, 
Thus 

PS58559 {lim“lè ket] ‘to the work of’ (Ex. 35:21 +) 

nen? (lim lekst| ‘to the queen of’ (Jer. 7:18 +) 

had become homophones /lim lékst/ except for the 
difference of intonation, which is irrevelant here.) Final N, 
because it is invariably silent in Ht (and Amt), is left 
unmarked: N3 {ce°] ‘go out (Gen. 8:16 +), phonemically 
/cé/, The Massoretic note on J ISeno?] ‘sleep’ (Ps. 
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127:2)—8 n3 $ ‘nowhere else written 8’—proves that i in 
Ht it was pronounced the same as the usual form Riy 
Send} (Eccl. 8:16 +). For the term [37] ‘written’ (an Am 
word) never refers to matters of pronunciation, but only to 
spelling—i.e., to the letter text frozen since antiquity. Final Š 
and ñ are very rarely interchanged in Biblical H, but much 
oftener in Biblical Am, where both consonants were undoubt- 
edly on the way to becoming silent. From the Am vernacular 
the same change must have infected the H pronunciation of 
the Jews. 

(5) The & served in Hj for two different sibilants / 5, S/ and D 
for a third one / $/.^ In Ht / 8/ and / $/ had merged into 
one phoneme / 8/. To show that a Ë is pronounced like D, 
the Massoretes marked it with a dot above and to the left. 
Except for an irrelevant difference of intonation, 

'n22Un (his kal viy]'lam wise’ (Ps. 119:99) 

i noon [hi$ kal tiy} ‘I am foolish’ (I Sam. 26:21) 
are homophones in Hz / his kal ti / as is proved, among 
other things, by the Massoretic note in the margin n3. 95 3 
U M! D ‘twice, once written D and once U.^ The merger is 
perhaps portended by some rare interchanges even in the 
books of the Old Testament. But primarily it came in 
post-Biblical Am and spread from there to the pronunciation 
but usually not to the spelling of H. 


NOTES TO 1.3D 


1. The detailed proof of this statement, which contradicts the notions long 
current about ancient H, will be presented in another book. A small part of 
the evidence bears directly on the present study and will be brought in at the 
proper place ( Š §4.4B-D). 


2. The regrettable custom of leaving out the rope" began with the printers 
of the Renaissance, who were not skillful enough to show a rope” shared by 
two letters; e.g., 1273 {brokoh | ‘a blessing’ (Deut. 11:26 +). The 
rationale of this and other Massoretic signs has not received from linguists the 
attention it deserves. The Massoretes perceived that at least in certain 
environments all the letters, except the gutturals D fX} and > {9}, 
admitted of two opposed pronunciations, tense ~ relaxed. In general the tense 
pronunciation was phonologically the positive or “marked” one, possible 
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only in certain environments; so they indicated it with a dot called d'oge$. 
The relaxed sound of most letters was negative-neutral—t.e., possible in most 
(if not all) environments—and thus did not need a diacritical sign. However, a 
minority of the letters show the relaxed sound only in certain environments 
and the tense one somewhat more widely. The Massoretes needed another 
sign, the rope?, for the relaxed sound where it is positive and cannot 


therefore be taken for granted. When placed on 3 J: T 2- B P it 
indicates a fricative sound, whereas the dogeS—3, 3, ", 3, B, A- 
stands for a plosive. The guttural f] was a special case, for it had a tense 
pronunciation / 2 / and a relaxed one, which had become zero by medieval 


times. The rope” therefore served to cancel the silent 11. 


3. As both accents are non-terminal, the difference between them does not 
affect the vocalism; cf. I 28 2 2 (m leket} ‘the work of' (Ex. 35:35 +). 
The mark ' is Occidental, not Massoretic. I use it as a cover symbol for any 


H or Am accent, except that for the terminal accents I use a special cover 
symbol " 


4. The articulation of these phonemes in Hj will be discussed in Š S 2.6Fc-h, 
3.3 A (note 3). 


5. The note characteristically shows no interest in the diametrical opposition 
in meaning. The Massoretes were not authorities on the meaning or the 
interpretation of the text, but only on its correct, traditional reading and 
spelling. 


1.4. THE SIMILARITY OF —ou» TO [—Syim] IN FUNCTION 


Cuny thought that if the correspondence of G —ouv to (- Áyim 


(75yám)] were valid, there could be only one possible explanation, 
borrowing by G from Phoenician, which seemed incredible (§ 1.3). 
But it would be a grave error of method to let one question, “How 
could such a correspondence come about?" take precedence over 
the more immediate question, “What is the extent of the 
correspondence?" Before we can say that the two languages have 
the same morpheme, we must find an agreement not only in sound 
but also in function or meaning. The term dual does not suffice to 
establish that the use of G —ottp really coincides to any extent 
with that of H (- áyim, —Syim}, At first sight, the G limitation of 
—ou» to the genitive and dative cases seems like a skew-line 
utterly foreign to the H limitation of í-&yim, —Syim} to the 
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absolute state. But a scrutiny of the fifty-two well attested 
occurrences of —our» yields a startling discovery: For all the 
profound differences between the two languages in syntax and 
idiom, G —our is used only where no possessor is expressed—the 
precise condition for the employment of the H absolute.' 


NOTE TO 1.4 


1. The basis for this restriction cannot be profitably discussed until $2.1Ge. 


1.4A. —ou» in the neighborhood of a genitive. A possible but 
indecisive exception comes in Il. 8.191-195: 
dopa AaBupev 

àorióa Neoropenv ... 

abràp an’ cot Auvou)6eos inzodapoto 

dardadeor Owpnka... 
The obvious English equivalent is ‘that we ~ay take Nestor’s 
shield . . . and then the embellished breastplate from the shoulders 
of Diomedes the horse-trainer.’ But in G the genitive Avoundeos 
could just as well go with 0copmka; indeed, the parallel doziéa 
Neoropénv almost requires that the nexus be Owpnka Awpynseos. 
That way the construction would run, 'that we may take Nestor's 
shield ... and then the embellished breastplate of Diomedes the 
horse-trainer from off the shoulders.’ In H, this particular 
ambiguity of syntax, whether Avoundeos is dependent on cour 
or 0copnka, could hardly arise, because H, lacking a case system, 
has a less flexible word-order than G and puts the possessor 
immediately after the thing possessed. Furthermore H, like English 
but unlike G, seldom leaves the possessor of either a part of the 
body or an article of clothing to be inferred from the context. The 
construction of Il, 8.191-195 would be expressed about as follows 
in H: 

VN. >ya "7 Pyyhe pj) 2 yg hs ANP} 

(w niq xoh ?et- mogen N... w gam ?et- Sir yowù 
D... meeal ke’ tepoyw} ! 


‘and let’s take the shield of Nestor, and also the breastplate of 
Diomedes from his shoulders.’ But the G allows us to take @yottv 
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without a dependent genitive—‘from the shoulders.’ Another 
possible instance of —ouv taking a genitive modifier is in Od. 
19.444: : 

TOV 5° àvÓ pov TE Kuvco TE TEPLKTUTOS NAPE Toóo L. 
In English we would construe it, “The noise of the feet of men and 
dogs surrounded him.’ But G has a looser nexus between the 
nominative KrUTOCc and the genitives modoiw and àvÓpcow re 
Kurcov te ‘of men and of dogs... the sound .. . of feet.’ Besides, 
Toóotup ends the sentence, a position where the construct state in 
H is excluded and only the absolute, with terminal vocalism 
{—Ovim}, is permitted. In the following verses, the genitive of the 
possessor is, on account of the caesura, not to be construed with 
the dual that it follows, but with another noun that it precedes: 

ot ô’ dip’ dr uswa vM EVTE’ ‘haere 
‘and they seized the armor of Sarpedon off [his] shoulders’ (X. 
16.663). 

"iM 35 à == 

Tpwes an’ cpgouv IIarpokXou tevxe’ EXovTo 
‘the Trojans seized the armor of Patroclus off [his] shoulders’ 
(19.412). More about the caesura in $1.7Gb. 


NOTE TO 1.4A 


1. The accentuation is merely exempli gratia, 


1.4B. —ow with a genitive in Attic. The rule that a possessor is 
seldom or never expressed with the genitive-dative dual applies 
almost as well to the —ow of Ga as to the —outv of Gb. One clear 
exception is Tov érepov roiv cow Adyow ‘one of your two arguments’ 
(Aristophanes, Nubes 244). The syntax is a little less certain in ó 
óvoiv orotxow nT ékarépoo0ev maparera/yuévcov. ‘through 
two rows of soldiers drawn up on either side' (Thucydides 4.47.3), 
because OmAtT@v maparerayuévcov might possibly not be a 
genitive modifier of oroixow. It could be understood as an 
appositive or a genitive absolute, through two rows, soldiers 
(having been) drawn up on either side.’ At any rate, a survey of 
the many examples of —ow nouns cited by Cuny! establishes 
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that normally they are not accompanied by any expression of a 
possessor. 


NOTE TO 1.4B 
1. Op. cit. (S1.1D, note 1), pp. 126-450 passim. 


1.4C. The dual absolute in Hebrew. To the G rule that the 
genitive-dative dual is seldom employed in the sort of construction 
where the H absolute would be excluded, H presents no such 


counterpart as a rule for the avoidance of í- yim, —Syim} in 
constructions where G would require a nominative or an accusa- 
tive. I have observed several, though not many, examples of 
[-áyim, —Óyim] as the subject or the object of a verb—those uses 
which in G would be the most frequent ones calling for the 
nominative and the accusative respectively: 
APB ors 52 {kol hayodayim tir"paynoh] 
‘all the hands shall be feeble’ (Ezek. 7:17) 
mtb» Joy IPBpP {Sop quw eolgyik" kapbyim } 
‘they clap palms [-hands] at you’ (Lam. 2:15) 
r'y?3m DN) 23pn hN PMI) [wayir"xac "et hagereb 
w'?gt-hak" roeoyim| 
“and he washed the inside and the legs' (Lev. 9; 14) 
Here the H Í —áyim, —Syim} does not correspond to G —ouv. But 
In other instances it does; e.g., 
D2317 "r8 (w sasar horag loyimi 
‘and the hair of the feet’ (Is. 7:20) 
ny mo» i« "kil'yown eeynayim| 
'and failing of eyes' (Deut. 28:65) 
p'iy2 8 mn INF ^2) Iw kiy ta?awoh “huw? loseynayim} 
‘and that it was an attraction to the eyes’ (Gen. 3:6) 


G could translate the H duals with 7z060itv» and 6¢@adpoitv. ‘And 
the hair of the feet’ would be kai 7ptxaç tooi. 


1.4D. The genitive-accusative dual of Arabic. Classical Arabic has a 
genitive-accusative dual in (- &yni]; e.g., 042? (garnayni }‘horns,’ 
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opposed to the nominative oU {garnani }. The terminal forms 
omit the final [71]; hence [Garnayn, qarn8n]. In sound and 
especially in vocalism, the Arabic here as elsewhere resembles the 
G less than the H and the Am do. But in function, the Arabic 
[—ayni, —8yn] and the Gb —ouv, Ga —ow share an important 
restriction: they are excluded from the role of subject. Their 
syntactical distribution is broadly the same, except that [^ ayn(i ?] 
is not excluded from the role of direct object while —ott», —ow is. 


1.4Da. Tbe opposition between nominative and oblique cases. The 
dual of G and Arabic shows the case-system of either IE or Semitic 
at its simplest: a formal opposition between the noun as subject 
and the noun in other functions most unlike the subject function. 
Around these two poles, certain other functions, such as the direct 
object, may be grouped differently by different languages. In G 
the direct object is lumped with the subject; in Arabic with the 

"genitive," a catch-all which, when distinct from the accusative (in 
the so-called triptote I serves as the possessor or with 
prepositions or in miscellaneous other functions.’ Outside of the 
dual, formal case-distinctions may be made not only between the 
two poles but at either pole—e.g., the vocative ~ nominative 
opposition in the singular, faotAe0 ~ Baotdevs ‘king’ (I. 1.279, 
Herodotus 1.27.4, etc.). Generally these distinctions at one of the 
poles are less clear-cut than the major one between the two poles. 
The nominative pole is basically the negative one in meaning, and 
very often in form too.” For instance, in the absence of any other 
word to construe it with, AITOAAQN inscribed next to a male 
figure on a vase? states that this is ‘Apollo,’ while the genitive 
ATIOAAQNOZTIATPQIOT (= 'Av0XXoos tarpwov, IG. 2.1657) 
on a stone states that this is ‘the ancestral Apollo’s’—1.e., belonging 
or sacred to Apollo. On a gravestone 

OPTNIQIN 
®PTNIQNOY (IG. 2.2357) 

the first name (in the nom.) is the dead man himself, the second 
(in the gen. ) tells whose son he 1s, like William Wiliams or Robert 
Roberts in English—as used by the Welsh—before surnames became 
hereditary and ceased to describe the persons bearing them.^ So 
the genitive case, at its simplest, has a positive meaning and states 
something more than the nominative, which is just the noun itself. 
The subject function is negative; the noun as subject of a verb is 
not affected by the verb any more than by a non-verbal predicate. 
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The verb is usually not affected either, but comes out the same as 
if no subject were expressed. In 
cx pa tor’ aud’ 'O6vona Act dirov écocvovro 
Tpwes Ul, 11.419-420) 

‘so around Odysseus dear to Zeus the Trojans were then running,’ 
or rather ‘so around Odysseus dear to Zeus they were then 
running—the Trojans,’ it would be a mistake to say the verb is 
plural to agree with Tpwes; for the sense requires a plural verb 
whether or not Tpwes is superadded. In G the subject can readily 
be dual while the verb is plural, and vice versa. Indeed, the 
pronoun rcx ‘we two’ occurs only with a plural verb (e.g., if. 
4.418), never a dual? The ancient G grammarians, who called the 
nominative case "straight" (6907) and the others "oblique" 
(mAaytat), rightly sensed the autonomous status of the former in 
opposition to the dependence of the oblique cases, which express 
some positive relation to something else. The G and Arabic dual 
forms correspond —oup : [—ayn] in the genitive (or better, the 
oblique) case, which is the positive one; in the nominative, which 
Is negative-neutral, the endings —w and (7 92] show only a vague 
similarity, too shaky to bear any weight. 


NOTES TO 1.4Da 
1. Wright, II, 129 ff. 


2.J. Gonda, “Defining the Nominative," Lingua, 5 (1956), 297: “the 
nominative was ‘merkmallos’ as opposed to the casus obliqui in general"; his 
immediate example is from Sanskrit, and he cites several important works. I 
prefer the terms positive and negative (or negative-neutral) to marked and 
unmarked, because some American linguists habitually employ marked in a 
quite different sense and might even say something like this: “The nominative 
is marked by the absence of a suffix." 


3. Klein, pp. 185; the old Ga spelling AIIOAON, pp. 35, 192, 197. 


4. The normal form of the surname within England is the explicit patronymic 
Williamson, Robertson, etc.—whereas the genitive Williams, etc., is a 
patronymic only by inference. 


5. There are only three instances of a first person dual verb, all middle: 
nep coue0ov "let's wager’ (II, 23.485), AeAeluue0or ‘we are left, we have been 
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left,’ ópucoue0o» "let's hasten’ (Sophocles, El. 950, Phil. 1079, with the 
subject vw). 


6. The distinction between nominative and oblique was realized not later than 
Aristotle (Interp. 2.16a.33-b.1, An. pr. 1.36.48b.37-49a.2, etc.), although he 
does not use the terms 6907 and mAdyuat. This terminology has been ridiculed 
by certain modern grammarians, who misunderstand the insight of the 
ancients theorizing about their own language. 


1.4Db. Tbe correspondence of tbe Arabic dual to tbe Hebrew and 
Aramaic. It is, furthermore, not surprising that H and Am have 
nothing like the [792] (or [78ni]) of Arabic. For while Arabic 
uses the dual freely for any group of two, H and Am limit it 
mainly to parts of the body and a few other nouns which are not 
often the subject of a sentence, especially in the absolute state. So 
a H sentence with (—9yim] would be rendered by Arabic [7 821] in 
many, many instances, but by [79^] in only a few. However, a 
non-Biblical specimen of H, the Gezer "calendar," which has no 
sentences but just a list of eight items, exhibits four times a dual 
construct 191° iyrxwi ‘two months of.’ If normalized to Ht, it 
would come out *{yar x Ow}, corresponding to the form of the 


Arabic nominative dual UP {qarn a) ‘the horns of’; and the 
syntax too—the absence of any sentence structure—is like an 
Arabic environment that calls for the nominative, not the genitive 
or accusative. The distribution of the dual in G is, on the whole, 
more like H than like Arabic. The vast majority of G nouns can 
never be used in the dual, and the ones that are so used most 
frequently are either natural or habitual pairs, such as cuc, 
copottvy ‘shoulders,’ /Grmco, immotty ‘(team of) horses.’ I do not 
accept the theory of several distinguished scholars that the 
clear-cut Arabic—and Sanskrit—rule for the employment of the 
dual represents a more antique (or primitive) state than the untidy 
apportionment of dual and plural forms in G and H, where even 
certain natural pairs are never dual, like Boaxtoves ‘arms’ (Od. 
18.69, etc.; cf. §1.1B), 11°23 {k loyowt} ‘kidneys’ (Jer. 11:20 
+). We should not misinterpret the fact that the dual eventually 
became extinct in G, at different times in the different dialects, 
but in virtually all by the end of the fourth century B.C. (except 
as a literary archaism)! —and indeed that it is similarly gone from 
post-Biblical Am. The elimination of the dual was doubtless more 
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feasible where its utility was already impaired by the frequent use 
of the plural in reference to a pair, even a natural pair, so that the 
meaning of the dual - plural opposition was elusive and practically 
undefinable. But the historical development 

untidy opposition-elimination of the dual 
does not entitle us to project the trend into pre-history: 
*clear-cut oppositionuntidy opposition 
If anything, it was Sanskrit and Classical Arabic that maintained 
the dual by having it monopolize its field, cutting out the 
competition of the plural.^ We have no good reason to think that 
at some time in the pre-history of G and H the dual enjoyed the 
same monopoly and that by an innovation the plural encroached 
upon the original field of the dual. 


NOTES TO 1.4Db 


1. Cuny ($1.1D, note 1), pp. 467, 485. 


2. The occasional use of the plural instead of the dual in the Rigveda (and 
more rarely in the Atharvaveda) is explained by S. G. Oliphant as “artistic 
rather than grammatical," and found chiefly in figurative passages; “A Study 
of the Vedic Dual," Tbe Jobns Hopkins University Circular, no. 192 (1906), 
pp. 22-31. 


1.5. THE RESEMBLANCE IN SOUND: (a) ACCENT 


Now that we are satisfied that —oup and í-9yim, -áyim| 
correspond reasonably well in meaning, we need to discover in 
much greater detail the full extent of the formal correspondence. 
Good as it looks at first sight, it becomes all the better under 
scrutiny. I begin with the accent, where the correspondence is not 
quite so thoroughgoing. 


1.5A. The unaccented ultima. We at once remark that the (71 —] 
of the last syllable is always unaccented in both G and H. Only a 
following enclitic could conceivably produce an accented —i— in 
G; and no such instance as * GOMOLLV re ‘and shoulders,’ *odoitiv 
re ‘and feet’ occurs. The i~1—} in both languages is a phonetic 
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reality, but its [1] quality is not phonemic. It is just the 
actualization of syllabicity (or quasi-syllabicity, $1.8), which both 
Ht and Gh require in the consonant cluster [N] at the end of a 

word (except after a front-vowel); [1] is the vowel homorganic 
with the consonant [y]. For proving that the G and the H 
morpheme have a common origin, the phonemic part of course 
matters more than the non-phonemic; but the sharing of a 
non-phonemic feature like the unaccented [1] enhances the 
comparison greatly, for it is likely to be caused by some 
far-reaching similarity of the entire sound-system. 


1.5B. The non-oxytone accent. While the ultima of all such dual 
forms is invariably unaccented in both languages, the penult is 
always accented in H but not always in G. The correspondence is 
therefore incomplete; but further scrutiny enhances and illumi- 
nates it. To evaluate the extensive and yet fragmentary phonetic 
evidence about the accentuation of these ancient languages would 
be a lengthy and difficult task, not always leading to a sure 
conclusion. However, for the purpose of comparative phonology, 
we need at the moment only a few fairly simple facts. 


1.5Ba. Tbe penultimate circumflex. A vowel in G with either an 
acute or a circumflex is higher-pitched than an unaccented vowel. 
The shape of the marks and the statements of the ancient 
grammarians favor the view that the pitch glided rather than 
jumped up and down; ie., the pitch-movements were of the 
contour- rather than the register-type." Anyhow, the opposition 
between acute and circumflex could be so defined as to fit 
regardless whether it was a difference of contour or register. The 
opposition touches the second half of a long vowel or a diphthong. 
With an acute accent—e.g., cac»oat ‘she could save’ (Od. 4.753; 
aorist optative)—the pitch is high at the end of the long vowel c. 
With a circumflex—e.g., oawoat “to save’ (I, 21.274, 24.35; aorist 
infinitive)—it is no longer high at the end of the c> although it was 
high around the middle of it. In 
oiko ‘at home’ (Od. 1.12, etc.; locative) 
oixot ‘homes’ (IL 17.738; nominative pl.) 

the opposition of pitch is on a diphthong instead of a single long 
vowel. Thus, zodottp, óo0aMuotup, ara0 puoi» “doorposts,’ Tot 
‘them’ show the highest pitch in the first half of the diphthong 
—ot—, and lower pitch thereafter.” That corresponds well to the 
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position of the H penult accent in íÍ-áyim, —Oyim] But we dare 
not assert unconditionally that in H an accented syllable was 
high-pitched in contrast to one without accent. If under some 
conditions it was indeed so, we have only meager data about those 
conditions. 


NOTES TO 1.5Ba 


1. The ancient evidence is gathered by Laum, esp. pp. 100-101, 120-124. The 
distinction between contour and register is explained by Kenneth L. Pike, 
Tone Languages (Ann Arbor, 1948), pp. 3, 5-17. 


2. The misleading custom of printing the accent over the second letter of the 
diphthong has no ancient authority; Laum, pp. 127-128. 


1.5 Bb. Pitch and stress in tbe Hebrew accent. That a difference in 
pith was a factor in distinguishing an accented from an 
unaccented H syllable is likely insofar as a change in the kind of 
accent affects the quality of the vowel—as in the present case, {9} 
terminal - {a} non-terminal. For vowel-quality in general is related 
to pitch. Nevertheless I hesitate to call pitch the main factor in H 
accent. According to the traditions of H pronunciation now 
followed by the various Jewish communities, the accent in each 
word is of stress much more than pitch. The importance of stress 
in Ht also is probable from the great difference between accented 
and unaccented syllables in the range of permitted vowel-sounds, 
more oppositions being possible in an accented environment.’ 
Moreover, when a word loses its accent and is instead hyphenated 
to the next one, it generally suffers a vowel deflection too. The 
pitch-accent of G, on the contrary, leaves the vowels nearly 
unrestricted, although we shall slowly discover traces of stress in 
G. H does have pitch-accents much like the G, but not in the 
better known of the two prosodic systems employed in the Bible. 
One set of accents is employed only in Psalms, Proverbs, and Job; 
the other in the remaining twenty-one books, including the Am 
portions of Daniel and Ezra. Every dual absolute in the twenty- 
one books has an accent on the {@} or the {9} of the penult, not on 
the antepenult. In this penult accent, as I said, stress apparently 
predominates. For most of the accents used in the three poetical 
books, the same applies. But one of their terminal accents 1s 
represented graphically by two marks on successive syllables as 
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follows: 231; {yodqyim} ‘hands’ (Ps. 104:25). The name of this 
disyllabic accent is sow] gh w"yowred ‘going up and coming down. 
The mark for the ascending part of the accent is placed above the 
letter which begins the antepenult; the mark for the descending 
part is placed below the letter which begins the penult? The 
descending part was very likely accompanied by stress, that 
syllable being the only one accented when the word has an 
ordinary monosyllabic accent, as in B` 1 {yodoyim} (Is, 22:18). 
Neither the presence of the sowls nor the absence of such an 
ascending accent alters the vowel. This accent therefore behaves 
like the raised pitch of G rather than an increased stress. On the 
other hand, while the syllable after the raised pitch ‘ in G is not 
marked with an accent at all, it is likely from the scansion 


a cow uu 


Tutvotup. ‘team of mules,’ etc., that the —Cov— as the syllable 
opening a dactylic measure would be recited with some sort of 
stress—corresponding to that extent with the stressed syllable of 
H. However, apart from the “beat” of verse we have no evidence, 
not even indirect, that in G a long syllable following a short would 
be stressed at all. 


NOTES TO 1.5Bb 


1. Cf. Kuryfowicz, “La syllabe,” pp. 99-100. 


2. This and other grammatical terms I leave unaccented. I do not know 
whether the name 113^ 1. 127 is recorded earlier than the postscript of 
Eliezer Provenzal (28 32* 33nB. 1! Y ' 2 ) to the grammatical poem of 
his father (?) Moses Provenzalo (312832*3!1B5 AWA), entitled 
112"p OWS (Venice [1596]). Franz Delitzsch, Biblischer Commentar 
über die Psalmen, 2d ed. (Biblischer Commentar über das Alte Testament, 
vierter Theil, erster Band; Leipzig, 1867), p. 25, collected from the early H 
grammarians a few remarks on the pitch of certain accents used in the three 
books. But the sound of the double accent , ` is not discussed, nor of any 
others that will be of particular interest to us later in this book. However, the 
present chants of the Italian Jews, based on a very old tradition, have been 
recorded by Leo Levi, “Sul rapporto tra il canto sinagogale in Italia e le 
origini del canto liturgico Cristiano," in Scritti in memoria di Sally Mayer (ed. 
Umberto Nahon; Jerusalem, 1956), pp. 164-173. Levi's transcription shows 
indeed a raised pitch on the &owl&h and a lower one on the yowred ; e.g., 


34 P 118 p ` `Ë “who will show us [some] good’ (Ps. 4:7), | "" `Ñ l'andI 
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will sleep' (4:9). Similarly, in an isolated Tunisian community Robert 
Lachmann recorded the chanting of Job with a high or rising tone on the 
sowleh and a cadenza on the yowred ; e.g., ? DS 1 ng 2" ‘darkness take 
it’ (3:6), 18 0 Ë À ‘its twilight’ (3:9) —Jewisb Camiilletionand Sond in the Isle of 


Djerba (Archives of Oriental Music, The Hebrew University; Jerusalem, 
1940), p. 111. 


3. In mss. the stroke is vert cal , (not sloping , as in printed edd.). 


1.5Bc. Tbe acute on tbe antepenult. The eowlch must have 
sounded much like the G acute accent of muuopottp ‘team of 
mules,’ 8Aeóápo uv ‘eyelids,’ uapvauévotv ‘struggling’ (participle), 
àujorépotup ‘both,’ ddAAnAottv ‘each other,’ Zeunrour ‘Sirens,’ 
Gpouv, immotuv. The G notation, unlike the H, does not tell us 
where the pitch descended, after rising on the antepenult. 
Probably it descended at the beginning of the next syllable, or at 
any rate by the end of it.! The notations, however, do show two 
restrictions shared by G and H in the pitch-movements that served 
in both languages to signal the approach of the end of a word: (1) 
the rising pitch before the end of the word cannot come earlier 
than the antepenult; (2) any falling pitch that follows the rise 
cannot come earlier than the penult. The first restriction excludes 
accentuation of the type *ñutopoutp; the second excludes *cguourv 
or any other circumflex in the antepenult.^ The two restrictions 
apply not only to the dual, but to every class of words in G and H. 


NOTES TO 1.5Bc. 


1. In Sanskrit the ud&tta or ‘raised’ pitch, which often corresponds to aG 
acute accent, ordinarily descends in the following syllable (§ §2.2Fb-d). 


2. The Bankes papyrus of the last book of the Iliad (PBrit.Mus. 114) affords 
many specimens of a circumflex on the antepenult; e.g., AIIQXATO ‘he 
pushed away’ (508), l'OTNATA ‘knees’ (465) instead of dmwoaro, youvata; 
Laum, p. 424, note 1. Its testimony on this and other matters of accent is 
tantalizing and aberrant, not corroborated by any other witness to the 
accentuation of G) or any other dialect. 


1.5C. The fundamental similarity of accent in Greek and Hebrew. 
As we shall see, several other restrictions upon the accent are 
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similar in both languages. I do not dispute the statement made by 
Mario Lucidi in reference to the “‘three-syllable rule" of G and 
Latin accent: "The accentuation limited to the last two or three 
syllables is very common in the most disparate languages of the 
most diverse families, whether the accent is of pitch or stress." 
But the resemblances between G and H accent go much farther. 
None of them have been noticed before, because the Hebraists 
have sidestepped the exceedingly difficult subject of pitch in H. 
The few in modern times who have endeavored to investigate it 
have fumbled unrewardingly. The only worthwhile grammatical 
research on the H accents has not attempted to analyze their 
phonetic nature, but only their distribution, which the eye, not 
assisted by the voice and the ear, can discover by silent scanning of 
the Bible text.^ Most authors of H grammars are ignorant of even 
the least difficult side of H accentuation—the distribution of the 
accents of the twenty-one books. The phonology of the accents of 
Psalms, Proverbs, and Job is much further out of their ken. Yet it 
is indispensable for our comparison of H and G. At a more 
convenient point in the argument (Š $4.7D-Ed) I will say more 
about the purely Hebrew accentuation of the three books and the 
Hebrew-Aramaic accentuation of the others. 


NOTES TO1.5C 


1. "L'origine del trisillabismo in greco," Ricerche linguistiche, 1 (1950), 69, 
note 2. 


2, The standard works on the distribution of the H accents are William 
Wickes, A Treatise on tbe Accentuation of tbe Tbree So-called Poetical Books 
of tbe Old Testament (Oxford, 1881); A Treatise on tbe Accentuation of tbe 
Twenty-one So-called Prose Books of tbe Old Testament (Oxford, 1887). For 
the main purpose which he set out to accomplish, his method had not too 
many serious shortcomings. His rules, especially in his second book, are 
almost all correct, and his coverage exhaustive. But he had no inkling of the 
accents as a part—-and a major part—of the phonology of the H language. 1 
need not refute his initial misconception that the accents are primarily 
musical, because Arthur Spanier has amply shown that they are primarily 
colometric or elocutionary —Die massoretischen Akzente, Veróffentlichungen 
der Akademie für die Wissenschaft des Judentums, sprachwissenschaftliche 
Sektion, vol. I (Berlin, 1927). 
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1.60 THE RESEMBLANCE IN SOUND: (b) THE SYLLABLE- 
BOUNDARY 


The transliteration of ` as a consonant {Y} rather than a vowelí1], 
raises an important and instructive issue, whether it was appre- 
ciably different from the first L of —ouu. ' 


1.6A. c as the implosive member of a diphthong. The sound-system 
of G is somewhat unusual for the lack of overlapping between 
vowels and consonants. No vowel phoneme in Ga ever gets a 
consonantal actualization, or vice versa. The line is not quite so 
clear in the other dialects, including Gb, where v may still rank as 
the syllabic actualization of / V/, or rather F as a consonantal 
actualization of / "/, However, t is treated unlike v. Not only does 
G have no pre-vocalic (structurally explosive) *[Y ^] to match the 
[W—] sound of the letter F, which we call digamma although its 
true ancient name was Fav. In the post-vocalic (or implosive) 
position, which is more akin to syllabic or purely vocalic position 
(also called nuclear), the rank of t and v is less dissimilar.’ The 
complete lack of an explosive |Y—], above all at the beginning of a 
word, is one of the crucial marks of G, in opposition to its 
relatives. The implosive and the nuclear actualizations—both 
written t—must comprise a vowel-phoneme /1/, which has no 
parallel back-vowel /“/ to match it, at least in Ga.^ The 
syllable-boundary—e.g., in roit» ‘those two'—is certainly 7ot—w, 
not TÓ— tw, as proved 

(1) by scansion, since 7ot— is long; 

(2) by the circumflex accent, which is limited to long vowels and 
diphthongs; 

(3) by the diaeresis usually written in manuscripts (and some 
editions) upon the second L (81.1, note 1)—thus rotin; 

(4) by the analogy of the beginning and the end of words,” since 
words can readily end in —oi (or unaccented —ot) and begin 
with iv— (e.g., 01001 ‘he offers,’ I]. 9.519, etc.; vddadAerat ‘he 
looks like,’ 23.460, etc.).* 

So the syllabification rot—w is perfectly admissible. But no word 

can have (V — for its first syllable, i.e., « cannot be explosive. 


NOTES TO 1.6A 


1. Yet the differences are never negligible; e.g., —at can sometimes be elided 
in Ga verse, just like a short vowel. On the terms explosive and implosive, sec 
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Kuryfowicz, “La syllabe,” p. 81. An alternative terminology, that of R. H. 
Stetson, Motor Pbonetics, 2d ed. (Oberlin and Amsterdam, 1951), pp. 2-3, 
calls them releasing instead of explosive, and arresting instead of implosive. 
My particular reason for choosing Kurylowicz's terms is that they help in the 
explanation of the plosive - fricative alternation in H and Am (Š §2.6E-Fb, 
4.5 A-Ac, 5.4Bb-c). 


2; Nuclear[ ü], written T, existed in those dialects which retained the F for 
explosive [V7] and implosive[ ^ W]; i.e., both T and F belonged to the/ Ú / 
phoneme. The disappearance of [W—] in any given dialect strained the 
phoneme / ü/ to the breaking point. The resulting asymmetry was enough to 
detach the nuclear and the implosive actualizations from each other, the 
latter being strongly consonantal still. The earliest specimens of Ga have no 
initial F (only AFTTAP ‘but,’ IG.2 1.1012.3; Meisterhans?, pp. 3-4); and the 
nuclear T is already a front-vowel [ü] , as shown by KTAON (above, note 6), 
KTNOPTE2 on the François Vase (never O Y— in Ga, although ? is used 
before a back-vowel: &OPAXE on the same vase, along with KOPONIZ)— 
Klein, pp. 32-37. The Ionic inscriptions of Asia Minor with TAOTA for 
ravra ‘this’ (nom.-acc. pl. neuter) —H. W. Smyth, Tbe Sounds and Inflections 
of tbe Greek Dialects, |vol. I] Ionic (Oxford, 1894; no more published), p. 
219—are probably to be explained similarly: because T stood for / Ú / it was 
avoided as a symbol for the implosive half of the diphthong [9W] or [82]. 
See Schwyzer, I, 183, 197. 


3. Kurydowicz, "La syllabe,” esp. p. 84, on the value of the last criterion, and 
the limitations upon it. 


4. The “smooth breathing" ' is a graphic sign for zero (S2.1Bb). 


1.6B. The implosive character of i~Y—} in Hebrew. The same 
reasoning might lead us to syllabify 2727 ‘two’ (I Kings 7:41 +) 
as {8 vo- yim], A word can begin with {Y—} but not {1-}; e.g., 
NBM? [yim co^] ‘he finds’ (Deut. 22:25 +). But on the other 
hand a word cannot end in Í—Š], with a terminal accent; the 
nearest thing to it is 22 12) (w'qid'a$ to] ‘and you are to 
hallow’ (Ex. 29:37 +), 5227]. Iw holak" toj ‘and you are to go’ 
(Deut. 16:7 *) with a non-terminal accent, but the terminal form 
is:h32n) (wholok to} (Ex. 17:5; cf. 84.4F). A word can, of 
course, end in {-y}: "212 {rag loy] ‘my feet’ (Is. 66:1 +). 
Plainly the syllable-boundaries of H cannot be established by the 
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same tests which worked in G. The implosiveness of [—y-—1 is 
manifested somewhat differently in H. 


1.6Ba. An accented vowel followed by an tmplosive cluster. A test 
which suits the phonology of H better is this: if the quality of the 
vowel would be deflected by substituting a different consonant for 
the one adjacent to it, the vowel and the consonant belong to the 
same syllable. Thus a consonant would be implosive if it affects 
the quality of the preceding vowel, and explosive if it does this to 
the ensuing vowel! Now in the suffix f- òyim, —4yim}, the 
(7-J—] has affected the quality of both the accented and the 
unaccented vowels, as we see from the analogy of the following 
{CVCVC} nouns: 


í-y- after the accent 


terminal absolute D. fygyin 3 ‘wine’ (Gen. 19:35 +) 
non-terminal absolute 1? ` {yayin} ‘wine’ (Lev. 10:9 +) 
construct |' {yea}; ‘the wine of’ (Deut. 32:38 +) 
a guttural after the accent 
terminal absolute 203 {noxal } ‘river’ (Lev. 23:40 +) 
non-terminal absolute 77 3 maal] ‘river’ (Pr. 18:4 +) 
construct 203 {nazal} “the river of’ (Joel 4:18 +) 
(7 W— | after the accent 
terminal absolute n)  Imowst] *death' (Deut. 22:26 +) 
ni absolute ^] 2 Imowet ‘death’ (II Kings 2:21 +) 
construct? hi ^ {mowt} “the death of’ (Joshua 1:1 +) 
any other consonant after the accent 
terminal absolute OW) {gosem } ‘rain’ (Pr. 25:23) 
non-terminal absolute 2 21 {gesem } ‘rain’ (I Kings 18:45 +) 
construct i" v2 I g'esen } *a rain of? (Ps. 68:10) 


The Í Š] with terminal accent is not altered by the nature of the 
ensuing consonant, but it is represented by a variety of vowel- 
qualities when the accent is non-terminal. It might therefore be 
legitimate to syllabifyiY9 ^ yin, S tro— -yunj although the non- 
terminal forms cannot be split [ya-yin, š S t a—yim | j (a? nU, 
Gen. 11:20 +). On the other hand, we might better maintain, from 
a general view of terminal and non-terminal vocalism in H, that the 


vowel can only undergo such variation as Í Š ~ á} when followed 
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by an implosive cluster, something more than a single consonant. 
The {©}, which can be deflected to a front-vowel by the influence 
of the accent and of certain sounds in its environment, is best 
considered not a phoneme / 9/ but an actualization of guna—i.e., 
aperture without a fixed tongue-position (cf. §2.2B). It is 
uniformly {9} with a terminal accent because there the several 
degrees of post-accentual implosion are treated one and all as 
minimal. The terminal and the non-terminal absolute forms of a 
word have the same meaning or syntactical value; still the terminal 
vocalism is, to a degree, functional: it signals the end of a verse or 
a clause. 


NOTES TO 1.6Ba 


1. The relation between an explosive consonant and the ensuing vowel is 
stated more precisely in $3.5Da. 


2. ? ] y. {sowel J; sap (eowel | ‘wrong, evil’ (Ezek. 33:18, Lev. 19:15 
*) has a construct vocalized (-6—58—] rather than Í-Ó—] in its sole 
occurrence, 2123 {b sswel’} ‘in the wrong of’ (Ezek. 28:18). The 
phonetically conditioned alternation which produced ñ Í i2, with the vowel- 
quality influenced by the articulatory character of the consonant {W}, gave 
way in the uncommon word 2?) to the analogy of the many other 
consonants that call for the pattern (C C gC 1, 


1.6Bb. An accented vowel followed by a single consonant. When a 
noun ends Í—ŠC] in the terminal absolute and í-ÓC] in the 
construct, the back-vowel 19] will characterize the non-terminal 
absolute also, provided the consonant is simple throughout the 
paradigm, as in the example to the left below: 


terminal absolute 


27 {dom} ‘blood’ BY (99m] ‘people’ 

(Lev. 7:27 +) (Pr. 11:14 +) 
non-terminal absolute 

D3 {dom} ‘blood’ Cy {oam}; ‘people’ 

(Lev. 17:4 +) (Gen. 11:6 +) 
construct 

27 [d'anj*the blood of’ DY {9am} ‘the people of’ 

(Gen. 9:6 +) (Num. 11:29 +) 
I with suffix, . 

2:1 (dom iy } ‘my blood’ `D {eam iy }‘my people’ 

(I Sam. 26:20 +) (Ex. 8:18 +) 
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The vocalic difference between the two non-terminal absolutes 
{dom} and Íí9ém] is explained by the consonantal difference in 
{domiy} and {eam-iy}.’ The {7m} in{©&™} counts as an implosive 
cluster; hence the vowel varies from the 179-1 of the terminal 
absolute. If the terminal form of the noun ends in {7 dy}, the 
non-terminal is Í — 4y}: 


"TY [5odoy| ‘field’ (Deut. 32:13) 
"TU {soday } ‘field’ (Ps. 80:14 +) 
no construct 


The occurrences of {—9Y} and {-4Y} are not altogether clear-cut 
(see 8 §2.1Dd-g), but for the most part they point to {Y } having 
the same effect on the preceding accented vowel whether iY} is 
final or followed by something more. The vocalic difference which 
is possible when a non-terminal accent precedes a consonant other 
than iY }—e.g., 

27 {dom} ‘blood’ (Lev. 3:17 +) 

Dy {eam} ‘people’ (Deut. 28:33 +) 

19 {Semen joi!’ (Gen. 28:18 +) 

is not possible before {y}. From the peculiar effect of {Y}on the 
preceding accented vowel, this consonant not only deserves to be 
called implosive; it also has an implosive character not shared by 
other consonants. So far, the (-Y —| of {—Syim} and the first —1— 
of —ouv have a surprisingly similar rank in the phonology of their 
respective languages and do not fall into the pattern of any other 
consonants. 


NOTE TO 1.6Bb 


1. The difference of shape between final D and medial or initial is purely a 
matter of penmanship, irrelevant to the problem in hand. 


1.6Bc. The implosive cluster in |-oyim, —éyim}, The {9 ~ á] 
variation is a sign that the iy | is implosive, and it forbids a 
syllable-boundary { Š “tS-yim, Š t'á—-yim), which would be the 
opposite of the syllable-boundary in rot—w. But we have also 
shown that the quality of the unaccented {1} is determined by the 
consonant {J}; so the boundary cannot be [S t5y—im, 

Š váy—im] either. The disharmony between G and H now appears 
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to be that G has a syllable-boundary rot—w, which makes the first 
L implosive, while H has no clear syllable-boundary. The * might 
have to be both implosive and explosive, though it is not strong 
` {Y} and certainly not geminate [YY], However, a further 
examination (§ §1.8-8B), which we are not yet ready for, will 
reveal that what looks like an unaccented syllable {—y1m} is, more 
precisely, an implosive cluster / -ym/ actualized as a quasi- 
syllable. That would lessen the similarity to G, were it not that the 
—uv of Gb will also turn out to be an implosive cluster with 
quasi-syllabic actualization. 


1.7. THE RESEMBLANCE IN SOUND: (c) THE OPEN BACK- 
VOWEL [°] 


The fact which helps most to lead us into further discoveries about 
the G and the H noun is the closer resemblance of —outv to the 
terminal Í—Syim] than to the non-terminal{~ Áyim], But before I 
account for this fact, I need to discredit utterly the grammarians' 
error which has kept it from being recognized as a fact and has, 
furthermore, served amazingly to impede a correct systematic 
description of the vowels, the consonants, and the accents of H. 
That error is the notion that the mark , (called qomec) stands, 
most of the time, for a lengthening of the open vowel {@} (which 
has the sign . and the name p'atax). For any comparison with 
other languages inside or outside the Semitic family, it is of the 
utmost importance to show conclusively that the two H vowels are 
opposed in quality rather than quantity, and that the former was a 
less open sound, closer therefore to the o of G. Not only is this 
true of Hz, but it accords also with other evidence about ancient 
H. 


1.7A. Qimchi’s misunderstanding of the qomec. The error, in its 
crude form (which is repeated naturally but—alas—not exclusively 
in primers), supposes that in a word like 0337) {gor bonom} 
‘their offering’ (Ezek. 20:28 +) the first vowel is to be interpreted 
(and transcribed) as a short [9], the other two as long [@]. This 
would mean that the Massoretes stupidly used one sign for two 
vowels—(1) the long counterpart of patax, which accordingly 
would always have to be short; and (2) the short counterpart of 
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xolem; e.g., the accented word 22 {kol} ‘all, every’ (Gen. 6:17 
+) is vulgarly transcribed kol, while the unaccented alternant with 
the same meaning 23 {kol~ }(Gen. 1:21, etc.) becomes kol. It is 
part of the classification of the H vowels into five long and five 
short ones. The whole scheme goes back as far as Joseph Qimchi 
(c. 1105-70), a French Jew who belonged to an outstanding family 
of grammarians and exegetes.' It is altogether contrary to the 
statements of the earlier grammarians, who were nearer the 
Tiberias tradition, and contrary to the Tiberias notation itself. 
Qimchi’s doctrine cannot prevail over these superior authorities, 
but we need to see how he derived it. For his day, he was not a 
bad theoretician, and he had some facts to go on. 


NOTE TO 1.7A 


1.See C[aspar] Lfevias] in JE sv. “Kimhi, Joseph b. Isaac.” Joseph 
transmitted his grammatical doctrines first of all to his sons; William 
Chomsky, David Kimbi's Hebrew Grammar (Mikblol), Y(Philadelphia, 1923), 
12-14. 


1.7Aa. A Hebrew pronunciation with five vowel-qualities. The 
principal fact is that the European Jews who spoke a Romance 
vernacular had a H pronunciation which was independent of the 
seven-vowel system of Ht and distinguished only five vowel- 
qualities." When the 19! of Ht alternates inside a given paradigm 
with 191, those European Jews neutralized the distinction and had 
only one phoneme, though it might be actualized either as [9] or 
as [O]. Otherwise they neutralized the Ht opposition between {9} 
and 18], and their [a] corresponds to either the {9} or the {a} of 
Hr. ^ Qimchi's short . has a very limited distribution: it is 
practically never accented or followed by ICV} unless ÍC} is a 


guttural; e.g., “O89 pworSniy } ‘and a ship’ (I Kings 9:26). 


NOTES TO 1.7Aa 


1. This was adopted by the Zionists, who reacted against their own Eastern 
European pronunciation of H and imitated the Romance (“Sephardic”) 
pronunciation as much as their Yiddish speech-habits would permit. The 
resulting mixture has become the vernacular of Israel today. 
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2. In the following, 
Zi JN (?ënowš } *mankind' (Is. 8:1 +) 
O° MIs (^AnoSiym] ‘men’ (Gen. 18:2 +) 


ni À {youn } ‘a day’ (Gen. 1:5 +) 
n'a fyomiym} ‘days’ (Gen 30:36 +) 
ER (ro?š] ta head? (Num. 14:4 +) 
QR fro?Siym} ‘heads’ (Ex. 18:25 +) 


the {2 ^ a} alternation is untypical, because in Hj the Y {W} andthe X {°} 


were pronounced, even though in Hż the words are phonemically / "Enos, 
?anosin, yon, yomim, ros 5 rosim / The Gomece of the three plurals 


in Ht is represented by | 9] in the Romance pronunciation. 


1.7Ab. The theory of vowel-length. Qimchi's gravest error of 
method was to suppose that the Massoretic points represented this 
Romance pronunciation of H. It became necessary for him to 
account for the use of more signs than were needed for a system 
of five vowels. Since he studied Arabic also, the three long and 
three short vowels of Arabic supplied him with a model for his 
symmetrical arrangement of five long and five short vowels in H.' 
The earlier grammarians of H, Jews to whom Arabic was a 
vernacular, not an acquired language, saw no analogy between the 
Arabic and the H vowel system. Yet I can hardly believe that 
Qimchi would have described long and short vowels in H, had he 
not observed some phonetic difference. All five of his short vowels 
occur chiefly in checked (or closed) syllables—i.e., the following 
consonant is implosive. Now many languages which lack a 
phonemic opposition between long and short vowels, nevertheless 
have vowels that are phonetically short in that environment, and 
phonetically long in unchecked syllables. Probably Qimchi’s H was 
something like that. But as for Ht, we must not infer that length 
was either a necessary or a usual part of the opposition between , 
and . / 9 ~ &/ Under exceptional circumstances, the / 9/ which 
Qimchi improperly analyzed as [@! | must even have been shorter 
than / 9/; e.g., 


nipsy (šobueowt | / &ob-/ 
eu = ! ‘weeks’ (Deut. 16:10 +) 
278? (1e?8oniy | / lad—/ 


_ ‘to my lord’ (I Sam. 24:7 +)? 
cf. 3353582 {la’adoneynuw; /la^&d-/ 
‘to our lord’ (Neh. 8:10) 
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NOTES TO 1.7Ab 


1, It is less credible that his own Gallo-Romance dialect of Narbonne had 
such oppositions of vowel-quantity, or that a Jewish grammarian of that 
period would have got the idea from Classical Latin, as some modern scholars 
have suggested. 


2. The meteg in all books except Psalms, Proverbs, and Job occurs mainly 
as a preliminary quasraccent in words which have paš“ o? or 
Zoqep ‘(not so often t biyr , or gers% ^) for their principal accent. 
I have found this to be generally true of all early mss. from which facsimiles 
of specimen pages are available, even though few of them are consistent with 
any other ms. in every instance of the meteg. Printed editions, being based 
on later mss., have a corrupt tradition with regard to the meteg, except for 
the 3d ed. of Rud. Kittel and P. Kahle (Stuttgart, 1929-37). It follows one 
old ms., B 19* of the Leningrad public library; but the editors unwisely added 
many a meteg not in the ms. Outside of Genesis and Isaiah (the books they 
published first), these unwarranted additions are distinguished by being put 
to the right instead of the left of the vowel-sign; but even so it is confusing, 
because the ms. too sometimes has a meteg to the right. 


The phonetic character of the meteg is not lucidly described by any 
medieval authority that 1 know of. The name inm ‘bridle’ (Pr. 26:3 +) 
suggests a hold of some kind, so that the vowel is not released as soon as it 
would be otherwise. The alternative names of this mark point to a similar 
sound-value. The Í in ‘weeks’ (the sing. is Y.) 3 " { Sobuwae |, Dan. 9:27) 
has no meteg even when the last syllable has an accent that would ordinarily 
require a meteg in an “open” antepenult. This (Ol is anomalous; a Š wo? | 
would be regular but is avoided in this word, presumably to keep it from 
being a homophone of Ñ Í ya oi S" busowt oaths’ (Ezek. 21:28). However, 
the construct ‘weeks of’ (Ezek. 45:21) is a homophone of ‘oaths.’ 


1.7B. The question of vowel-length in ancient Hebrew. The best 
twentieth century grammars (unfortunately none written in 
English deserves to be counted among the best) recognize that 
Qimchi's idea about the qomec misrepresents Hz. Yet they take his 
error about Hz to be the truth about Hj, as though by some fluke 
of genius he hit upon the H vowels of pre-Christian times. This is 


the more subtle error, to think that the {9} of Hz—e g., in the first 
and second syllable of 8°73‘ {yodgyim} *hands'—is descended 


.* |í; T 


from an à of Hj. The impropriety of leaving this hypothetical 2 
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without an asterisk has not occurred to the grammarians.’ Their 
derivation of {9} from *a is unsound in regard to both quantity 
and quality. 


NOTE TO 1.7B 


1. Joüon, whose good sense and respect for facts save him from falling too far 
into any error, judges that the QOMEC in such positions is neither long nor 
short, but in between (**moyenne"); p. 25. His grammar is the only one that 
can be recommended without serious reservations. 


1.7Ba. Arabic transcriptions. | am surprised what slender, indirect 
evidence has led some scholars to postulate a long a in ancient H as 
a source for the qomec of Hz. C. Brockelmann has pointed to the 
Arabic rendering of H names 


241» for 597 idrowid] ‘David’ 
pall for DATS (?ab rchóm] ‘Abraham’! 


The Arabic letter |—i.e.,{” }— eni and [W] in the former 
name, and between [P] and {h} in the latter, is taken by 
Brockelmann to have no consonantal value, but instead to indicate 
the vocalism [da:w—, —ra:h-] in H. Had he cited the Arabic 
vowel-signs along with the letters, he would have made it obvious 
that these Arabic names(d&?ud, ibrahim}are not mere transcrip- 
tions from H but must have undergone considerable evolution 
inside Arabic; for the other vowels in them do not correspond at 
all to H? Brockelmann candidly presented other evidence which 
militates against his hypothesis even more than he realized: the 


Arabs transcribed 'Aptororé)nç as vez- b Ua. making an Arabic 
{a} out of the o of G. He believes this is a secondary transcription, 
by way of Syriac. In any case, the alleged Arabic evidence for a 
long vowel in the penult of H 31 {dowid} 52338 
{?ab rohóm] crumbles to nearly nothing. At most the Arabic 
shows, not a phonemically long vowel in the lending language, but 
the impression of length which an Arabic ear received from the H 
vowel in an unchecked syllable, where it could not be opposed to 
a short vowel, but only with a minimal vocalic glide (81.7Cc). In 
G, by the time that the philosopher's name reached the Arabs, o 
and w had merged, and all oppositions of vowel-length were gone. 
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NOTES TO 1.7Ba 


1. “Beiträge zur hebräischen und zur aramáüischen Grammatik," Zeitschrift für 
Assyriologie, 14 (1899), 343-344. When I cite a Hebrew word without 
reference to the particular accent it bears in a certain Biblical verse, I indicate 
the stressed syllable by the arbitrary mark > (but by an ordinary accent in 
the transcription). 


2. See Wright, 1, 18. 


1.7Bb. Syriac transcriptions. Brockelmann holds that the Nestor- 
lan Syriac transcriptions of H names, like eU for br fnotdn } 


‘Nathan,’ prove a long [@! ] in H. But here he simply reads into 
Syriac the same error he has already made in H. The vowel- 
notation of the East Syrians recognized seven qualities, just like Ht 
and Amt: 

Syriac (Nestorian) Ht, Amt value 


" [i] 
» Of, : [°] 
" [8] 
z [a] 
" [9] 
[9] 
me [u]' 
The later West Syrian vowel-notation has p (1.e., the G letter O) 


instead of `. West and East Syrians appear to have made a similar, 
but not altogether the same, opposition between 


p taha West Syrian di (the G letter A), East Syrian ` 


z gápà West Syrian 9 East Syrian ` 
Since the West Syrians using the G vowel-letters had, besides 
z qapa, only one other back-vowel t sasa (written % = the G 


digraph OY), their z qáp& may have been less open and farther 
from [2] than the morphologically equivalent z'gàp& of the East 
Syrians Was: 


East Syriac 


. {i} fe} e ifa] 1O} eio] ofu} 
a — Ç 0v.D 
later West Syriac? 
zji} ME} ba) AO} Us 
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To West Syrians the East Syriac [9] must have sounded close to 
[2]. Furthermore the later West Syrian grammarian Bar Hebraeus 
(13th century) noted that the East Syrians would strengthen or 
geminate the consonant following [8], provided that another 
vowel ensued, whereas the West Syrians had no such strengthen- 
ing The occurrence of [a] before a strengthened consonant 
corresponds exactly to Ht and Amt. The environment of [2] 
checked by a consonant could readily give an impression of 
shortness; that of [S] unchecked, an impression of length. Thus 
the difference between the East and West Syriac opposition of the 
most open vowel to the next most open back-vowel has led to a 
misinterpretation of ` as [3:].* The Syriac vocalization 3 turns 


> ” 
out to show the same sounds as the Ht sounds 13 (not—ón]. 


NOTES TO 1,7Bb 


1. Segal, p. 30. Two back-vowels 1 Í and ÍO Í do not occur in Syriac without 
the letter o being written ($3.5Ca, note 3). The front-vowel íi ! does not 
occur unless the letter _ follows (cf. ` in Ht and Amz). The next more open 
front-vowel {©} may or may not be followed by 5 (cf. 81.3D). It does not 
appear that any punctator or grammarian recognized more than seven 
vowel-qualities. Segal's work, on the whole so meritorious, is repeatedly 
marred by diagrams that unsymmetrically make out * to be the central vowel 
[a]. Yet his explanations clearly and correctly identify * as a back-vowel {8} 
(equivalent to my symbol 191) and , as the central vowel 191, The gap 
between the two dots . is doubtless a graphic symbol of the wide-open 
mouth; its name is p taha ‘opening.’ The sign z qapa ‘elevation’ * would 
then symbolize the raising of the lower lip from the wide-open position to 
form a less open vowel-sound. (Whether the two dots are one directly above 
the other * or on a slant “ is a mere matter of penmanship.) 


2. Jacob of Edessa, the early West Syrian grammarian (7th century), describes 
a vowel-system like the Eastern. He did not, however, use the Eastern 
notation but invented his own, which he did not intend for general adoption. 
His criticism of the incorrect pronunciation of the West Syrians may indicate 
that the sounds which they later wrote down by means of G vowel-letters 
were already current among them in his time. See Segal, pp. 41-44. 


3. Segal, pp. 44-52. 


4. German scholars may be all the more prone to it because their own [81], 
as in Staat 'state' tends to be farther back than the short [a] as in Stadt 
“city. 
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1.7Bc. Kirra : 1AA}, One G borrowing, which testifies most 
convincingly to the existence in ancient times of a vocalism like 
that of Ht is the name of an herb, ñ kirræw, mentioned by 
Dioscorides (or Dioscurides) as a cheap kind of cassia (Mat. med. 
1.13.2, first century after Christ). It is safely identified with 177 
(qid-oh] (Ezek. 27:19; 530 (w qid-hi ‘and [a sort of] cassia,’ 
Ex. 30:24). No speculation can tell us how much earlier than 
Dioscorides this word may have come into G; for other authors 
would almost never have had occasion to mention such a thing. 
Since Dioscorides refers only to Arabia as the source of the many 
species of cassia, the word k«rrco doubtless came into G from a 
Semitic language, but hardly from H. Presumably the unvoiced 
dental plosive —77—, written double, is modified from a Semitic 
sound much like the strong voiced dental plosive Í—d:—] of Hr. As 
the voiced geminate 66 is foreign to the phonology of Ga and its 
descendant, the Koun of Hellenistic and Roman times (hereafter 
abbreviated Gk),' the related unvoiced geminate 77 served instead. 
It is fruitless to argue whether the —w represented a long [7$:] in 
the undetermined sourceJdanguage, or a short [-$-] plus a 
pronounced [7h]. Either way, it plainly did not represent a long 
[751], and kerro2 is as close as Ga and Gk can come to confirming 
the view that the Ht pronunciation / qid'$/ is an ancient one, 
unchanged except that the final ñ— counted for something in 
antiquity. If both H and G got the word from another Semitic 
language, the phonology of that language was evidently so much 
like H that no change, or next to none, was necessary. KITT% and 
/ Q1d:Š/ have vowels of the same quality and are accented on the 
same syllable. This is all the more remarkable because the G 
transcriptions that were made straight from the H Bible agree less 
well with Hz. In a noun with a structure similar to this one, the 
Second Column of Origen's Hexapla gives ovoévva where Hi has 
133) {w cinoh]'and a buckler’ (Ps. 35:2).? Both G vowels e and 
a are more open than t [1] and w [9] respectively, and the accent 
on the e further proves that the transcription represents a different 
H tradition from that of Ht—not the same tradition except for a 
lapse of time.? 


NOTES TO 1.7Bc. 


1. Gk arose as the Attic (Ga) spoken by non-Athenians—a sort of lingua 
toscana in bocca romana, 
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2. Brfnno, pp. 120, 423. 


3. Besides KITTW, someone might uncover more nuggets of ancient Semitic 
vocalism by combing through the dull volumes of Dioscorides. 


1.7C. Greek transcriptions of Biblical Hebrew. Much the largest 
amount of ancient evidence about the H vowels comes from the 
transcriptions of H words, especially proper names, in G letters. 
This evidence is not uniform or easy to interpret, but on the whole 
it points to a vowel system far from identical with that of Hr. To 
some extent the transcribers were foredoomed to inaccuracy, 
because for the purpose of representing the sounds of H they 
contented themselves with the 24-letter G alphabet, devising no 
additional signs for those H phonemes which differed from 
everything in G.' Their transcriptions therefore could not have 
been used seriously as a correct and thorough representation. The 
most we can expect of them is that they will avoid unnecessary 
inaccuracies, when their alphabet is capable of rendering the H 
sounds unambiguously. In order to use their testimony concerning 
the H vowels, we first have to know tolerably well the vowel 
system of Gk, which was considerably changed from its Ga source. 


NOTE TO 1.7C. 


1. In view of the vast difference between the two languages, we could safely 
assume on general principles, even without such specific evidence as we have, 
that the G alphabet lacked signs for certain H phonemes. 


1.7Ca. Tbe vowels of Attic. The Ga vowels around 400 B.C. are 
pretty well proved to stand in the following relation to each other: 


CLOSED 


E /i, 1!/written] /U, Q: / written T 


à / €; °: / written E / O, O: / written O : 
N / 8€! / written H / 9: / written Q x 
x / 9, a / written ÀA 

OPEN 
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In the course of the fourth century /9'/ merged with the 
diphthong / 9t /, and / 9: / with / Su /. Sporadically E and EI, O 
and O'T had been interchanged in the fifth and even the sixth 
century. The definitive loss of the opposition in the fourth 
century was put to advantage orthographically by generalizing the 
digraphs EI and OT, so that E and O henceforth stood exclusively 
for short vowels.’ The first departure from this seven-vowel 
system must almost certainly have been due to the asymmetry of 
/i, i:/ ~ /U, Q:/ with no back-vowel / ÚW; üu: /, The void was 
partly filled by the actualization of OT as[V: ]. Probably at first 
/9:/ or /Ou/ (written OT) merely extended its range of 
actualization, sprawling into the area of reduced aperture, while its 
extension in the direction of greater aperture was prevented by the 
opposed long vowel €? / ?: /. The only terminus post quem which 
I can find for the change [9:] or [OU] > [U:] is Aristophanes' 
spelling of the Boeotian form dues ‘you’ (Ach. 862; presented in 
425 B.C.) The Boeotians using the Ionic alphabet for their own 
dialect wrote OT where the Attic-Ionic cognates have either v or v, 
' but only after 350 and especially after 300 (ovpes in Corinna, 
according to Apollonius Dyscolus).^ If at the time of Aristophanes 
OY could stand in the Ionic alphabet for a Ga sound [U: ], he 
ought to have written OTMEXZ for the Boeotian [hu:mes], For 
lack of an [V: | sound in his Ga, he wrote YMEZ, unable to render 
graphically the difference in sound between the Ga and the 
Boeotian vowel. But within a century or so, toward the end of the 
great period of Ga literature, the pronunciation [U: | for OY must 
have prevailed, and the way was clear for the phonological 
detachment of the erstwhile / 9: / from its short counterpart / 9/ 


NOTES TO 1.7Ca. 


1. Meisterhans?, pp. 6, 20-21, 26-27, 35-36, 62-63. Whether the erstwhile 
/ 9: ~ €l/ became phonetically [8?] or [1] and the / 9: ~ OU/ 
became [°! ] or [OU] is too elusive to establish, and of no great importance. 
Granted that the Greeks no longer had an opposition to pay attention to, 
their articulation could safely fluctuate. 


2. Pron, 93.26-29 Schneider & Uhlig. The ms. is nearly devoid of accents. Cf. 
§1.9D, note 1. 


1.7Cb. Tbe vowel system of tbe Hellenistic transcribers. Short / ° / 
did not sprawl into the void, getting an actualization [4]. The 
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reason appears from the table in $1.7Ca. It could just as readily 
sprawl into the void in the other direction, toward |©]—indeed 
more readily, because its corresponding front-vowel / 9/ could 
make the parallel extension toward [€], but not toward [+ ]—the 
[1] range being occupied by an opposed phoneme /1/. The 
migration of the long closed back-vowel OT / o: / to / V: / had the 
decisive effect of undermining the qualitative part of the opposi- 
tion between O /°/ and Q / 9: / The opposition in length was 
sufficient. As for the actual quality, both the short O and the long 
€) were now more likely to be pronounced [9» 9:] than[9, 9:]. 
In the history of many languages (including English), the quality 
of long vowels is more liable to shift, as the additional mora 
inclines the speaker to an inconstant articulation. A Gk speaker 
for whom Q was still phonemically / 9: / could more readily 
modify his actualization of it to[99lor [99] than he could modify 
his actualization of the short vowel / 9/ to [9]. There may even 
have been some tendency toward a more closed articulation 
[U, Ut] of both the short / 9/ and the long / ?* /! Among the 
frontvowels we look for a parallel development, the opposition 
between E and H changing from /€ ~“ 8:/ to /e ~ €: / The 
parallel is incomplete, because EI, the old / €! /, had no such 
vacuum to move into as OT had. Most scholars have accepted the 
view that EI merged with I / 1: / early in Gk. The confusion of 
spellings is common in papyri almost from the beginning of the 
Ptolemaic period in Egypt, but the Athenian inscriptions rarely 
interchange EI and I until the first century B.C. Furthermore, 
the practice of the transcribers, as we shall see, implies that some 
members of the Gk speech-community maintained the opposition 
between I and El, as well as H, so that they were 
fi: “= r: ~ e:/2 The G of the transcribers therefore has 
approximately the following vowel-system, still somewhat 
asymmetrical: 


CLOSED 
/1, ii /writtenI — /, üt/written T — / Ut / written OT 
/ X! / written EI 
/ °, ©: /written E, H / 9, O: / written O, Q 


/ 9, & / written A 


- Z O = mi 
A G > m 


OPEN 
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EI, instead of the short t of Ga, is common in papyri after 200 
B.C., probably from a tendency as in English bid [01d] - bead 
[bi"d, bi:d], to open the short vowel while closing the long one. 
The T occurs very seldom in the transcriptions; but the other 
vowel letters, including the digraphs EI and OTT, are vital. 


NOTES TO 1.7Cb 


1. The same quality as in foot, good. 


2. Meisterhans?, pp. 48-49; Edwin Mayser, Grammatik der griechischen 
Papyri der Ptolemáerzeit, I (Leipzig, 1906), 87-94. 


3. A long / I! / is found in the substandard pronunciation / QX:nli/ for 
didn't ~ dint / At /. 


1.7Cc. Greek long vowels in transcriptions of Biblical Hebrew. 
Unless a G transcriber rendered a H vowel by a or t, he could not 
help assigning a quantity to it. In the H Column, et is almost 
wholly restricted to, {-Xiy} ({X} standing for any guttural 
consonant) and to Í—1-]in the name Aóaveió ‘to David? = 111? 
{l°dowid} (Ps. 89:36 +).' Most Septuagint manuscripts use El 
much more freely, but those which adhere to the more conserva- 
tive orthography” maintain the same rule, apart from sporadic 
wavering. ‘Benjamin’ is regularly BENIAMEIN = A 
{bin yain}; (Num. 1:37 +; seldom {- miyn } except in Gen.). The 
vowels in the transcribers’ H seem to have been on the whole a 
little more open than in Hr. t is the counterpart of the {1} of Ht 
only when preceded or followed by ` {y}; e.g., IZAAK for 
‘EMR (yie xod'| (Gen. 46:1 +), EAIZOTP for 13°28 
(?Bliyeuwr] (Num. 1:5 +). Even when followed by `, a preceding 
guttural made the vowel too open in the transcribers' H to be 
written t; hence affforéeu with  —ev-, for O°M3N 
(hab'oj xiym} ‘those who trust’ (Ps. 49:7). Doubtless the —t— in 
Goocəouptu = Dea fhasom” riym } ‘those who watch’ (31:7) 
stands for a vowel just as long as —et—; the difference between 
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them in the transcription is qualitative for [ile forl 1: |-not 


quantitative. ZABOTAQN—usually jo: 3 z"buwlun| in Ht 
(Gen. 49:13 +)—may be a parallel case, the vowel in the ultima 
seeming less closed to a G ear ([9: Jrather than[V: D because it was 
not followed by the consonantal off-glide 1 Iw]2 Nevertheless, 
` 299330 (haz buwloniy} ‘the Zebulonite(s) (Num. 26:27 +) 
has {-On-} in Ht; so theí-Un] - —cv in the vocalization of 
12123! may be a morphological difference between two traditions 
of H, rather than an attempt to express the intermediate sound 
[V]. The II Column has, in general, n wherever Ht has . {©} in an 
unchecked syllable, or in any accented syllable provided that the 
Ht vowel does not shift to , {1} or , Íí81 when an accented 
suffix is added; e.g., 


nÀ = Į | "el} ‘God’ (Ps. 31:6) 

nii = 598 geliy] ‘my God’ (89:27) 
eB = 3% (leb: | ‘heart’ (32:11) 
Aepgi = 137 dIubuY! ‘my heart’ (28:7 +)* 


It has w wherever Ht has ` {O}, under parallel conditions. 
Vowel-quantity in the transcription is determined by the syllable- 
boundary. If, according to Hz, a vowel (not a vocalic glide „ ., „) 
is not followed by an implosive consonant or cluster and is 
therefore not liable to deflection (§ 8 1.6Ba-b), it was unchecked 
and was taken for long by the G transcriber. 


NOTES TO 1.7Cc 


1, Brónno, pp. 163, 275-277, 282-283. 


2. Notably the Milan ms.—A. M. Ceriani, Monumenta sacra et profana, ex 
codicibus praesertim Bibliothecae Ambrosianae, II (Milan, 1864), p. xviii. 


3. Ht has two different signs for the same vowel / Ú / the cumbersome three 
dots „ being used only in the minority of occurrences where no letter 1 was 
present in the written text to receive the one dot, thus 1 (83.5Ca, note 
3). 


4. Brónno, pp. 110-111, 120-121, 248-251. The dot under thet of nÀt in- 
dicates that no more than a barely legible trace remains of the letter. 
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1.7Cd. Tbe pbonological status of vowel-lengtb in Hebrew. The 
active participle of the qa! conjugation has, according to the 
transcription, c2— in the masculine singular 


wing = 2338 {*owyeb} ‘enemy’ (Ps. 31:9) 
pwonp = "31 (nocer] ‘watcher, is watching’ 
(31:24) 
ovaßßwrn = Mian) (w habowjeax] ‘and the one that 


trusts’ (32:10) 


The w is ordinarily carried over into the plural, as we saw in the 
paragraph above—affkoréeu, aoocoupus; but it is replaced by o in 
the plural of ‘enemy’: 


oie(jai = ‘3°18 [."owy bay} ‘my enemies’ 
(18:38) 
oiegfai = '2?W {°oy bay} ‘my enemies’ 
(30:2) 
ovoiefai | = '3?W] Iw ?oy bay} ‘and my enemies’ 
(18:4; cf. 35:19, 
89:43,52) 


The H / 2/ in an unchecked syllable—1 mean the sequence / oC / 
or / OC ` /—was pronounced [?: ] by a Greek; but in the sequence 
/Oy / the implosive articulation of /J/ prevailed, making 
ot€—[O0ie] in the transcription. Probably the /Y/ was no less 
implosive in H than in the G approximation; for it is not usually 
permitted as the middle consonant of a qal root, where an 
explosive articulation is required. The only exceptions are 


“ADNI pr"? syab"tiy | ‘and I mean to treat as an enemy’ 
S I (Ex. 23:22) 
"D'Y (soy poh} ‘it (fem.) is faint’ (Jer. 4:31)! 


A long vowel in the G transcription does not reflect a H long 
vowel opposed to a short one.^ Rather it reveals something about 
the syllabic environment of the H vowel-that it is not followed by 
an implosive consonant. 


NOTES TO 1.7Cd 


1. Both are hápax legómena, The 1? roots "M1 ‘be,’ N'N ‘live’ are really 
biconsonantal (§3.2C); and their ` in the explosive second position of the 
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root is subject to peculiar conditions. (D) T) arose in H perhaps through a 
taboo upon the Semitic root (nn (83.4, note 1). The perfect ‘he (has) 


lived, he is alive’ is `" (xàyj, ^T] (XQYlwith implosive ` in early H 
(Gen. 5:5 +, 25:7); only later nn (xoyoh } (Eccl. 6:6). The frequent 
meteg (§1.7Ab, note 2) in the prefix of the imperfect m T yix JS en 
the will (would) live’ (II Sam, 1:10 +), HATI, tyih "yeh “he will be’ (Ex. 


so; d 


7:1 +) seems to call for a syllabification [J1—Xy$, yi- hy]. Here the 
first radical consonant, instead of imploding upon the prefix as usual, receives 
an explosive articulation, so that the second radical consonant LY ] need not 
bear the whole explosive function of the pre-nuclear element in the syllable. 


2. In medieval H verse, which was both rhymed and quantitative in imitation 
of Arabic, only Š wo" and the glides ., -, „ in the first syllable of a word 
were treated as short vowels. The seven full vowels of H all sufficed to make a 
syllable long—i.e., they were equated with Arabic long vowels; e.g., the first 
line of the familiar hymn 2279 31S, with its alternating iambs and 
spondees: 


N33) ibis H103 352 IWS 55 ISN 
Tac rp 


s; J 7 7 Wd J^ | z v p 
{7 adóm em ?áSér molák  b'gérem kolly ciyr nib ró"| 


"Eternal Lord that ruled before any creature was formed" 
I am indebted to Dr. Jacob Mansour of the Hebrew and Bar-Ilan Universities 
for calling this feature of medieval H metrics to my attention. 


1.7Ce. Counterparts to 19 Vin tbe transcriptions. In the table of Gk 
vowels ($1.7Cb) I allow no /°/ or /58/. The transcriptions 
between Gk and Latin confirm this to some extent. EMPVRIVM 
for éumópiov ‘market’ (CIL, 9.10.13), MOMMIOZ for Mummüius,! 
PHILVMINA for  ®Movpėévn — (CIL.  3.14192!6.6,9-10), 
AOMETION for Domitium (IG.?^ 2-3.4144; accusative), etc., all 
imply that the letters O and E in Gk stood for closed 
vowel-sounds [O> ©], not far from the Latin short V [ Y] and short 
I [I]. The same O and E in Latin, according to the ancient 
grammarians, stood for more open vowels when short[?; ©], but 
for closed ones when long [9:, e:] The Gk long vowels $2 and 
H are with impressive regularity rendered O, E in Latin, and vice 
versa.? They could not, therefore, have differed much in quality. 
At any rate all these vowels, short or long, were far from | 8]; for 
the A of either language regularly transcribes nothing but the A of 
the other. Gk had no exact equivalent for either a short or a long 
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[9] of any other language, as distinct from [9]. Where Ht has , 191 
that alternates with a back-vowel {O} or , {U}—i.e., the short , 
of Qimchi—the transcription has O. But otherwise, in the vast 
majority of cases, it has A; e.g., NAOAN for 123 (noton|(II Sam. 
12:1 +). It will not do to posit an [°] in the H of the G 
transcribers; for if it were so, they ought to have wavered 
somewhat between À and O. The only instances I know of are 
Boodp oap— and Boowp odpt in the Onomasticon sacrum of 
Eusebius (214.78, 228.48 Lagarde), for 122 (boSÓr| ‘flesh,’ 
Considering that Eusebius lived about 260-340, when the Gk o and 
w were in the process of merging," this transcription tells us little 
about the quantity of the H vowel. The Latin short o is [9]; and 
St. Jerome does waver between basar and bosor, but in other 
words he very seldom uses o where one might expect it if he 
pronounced an [°] in H? In his H pronunciation he must, like the 
G transcribers, have had a more open vowel instead of the 191 of 
Ht. The G and Latin letter A takes the place of three Ht signs 
+ - +, and the transcribers evidently pronounced not the three 
qualities [9; 8, €] but an [a] or perhaps a neutral, non-descript 
[^] of nearly or quite uniform quality. Here is the most striking 
and consistent difference between their H and Hz. Ablaut, the 
vocalic alternation conditioned by accent, appears scarcely at all in 
the transcribers' H (cf. $2.7Fb). The regular use of A in writing 
would not exclude a narrow range of variation from back to 
front-[9, a, &]instead of[9; a, ©]; but I see very slim evidence 
in the transcriptions for even the narrower variation. 


NOTES TO 1.7Ce 


1. Wilhelm Dittenberger and Karl Purgold, Die Inschriften von Olympia, 
Textband V of Olympia: Die Ergebnisse der von dem deutschen Reich 
veranstalteten Ausgrabung, ed. by Ernst Curtius and Friedrich Adler (Berlin, 
1896), nos, 278, 279, 281, etc. 


2. Citations in Edgar H. Sturtevant, The Pronunciation of Greek and Latin, 
2d ed., Special Publications of the Linguistic Society of America, William 
Dwight Whitney Linguistic Series (Philadelphia, 1940), pp. 39, 110-112, 
118-119. KAIKEAI (CIG. add, 2322b3®) is a Latin vocative Caecili in G 
letters. 


3. An early borrowing like Latona, the name of a goddess (Manilius apud 
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Varr, De lingua Latina 7.16, etc.) is probably not from Ionic-Attic Ant% (II. 
21.502; Euripides, 77. 386, etc.), but from another dialect with the form 
Aarc (e.g., Theocritus 18.50). A pan-Hellenic n becomes e in Latin; e.g., 
Alcumena (Plautus, Amph, 499, etc.) for 'AAkumva (Pindar, Pyth. 9.85, etc.), 
"Adkunvn (IL 19.99; Euripides, Heraclidae 41, etc.). 


4. Sturtevant, p. 47. 


5, Carl Siegfried, "Die Aussprache des Hebráischen bei Hieronymus," ZAW, 4 
(1884), 74-75. 


1.7D. The length of A in the transcriptions. The G transcriptions 
support my claim that the Hz opposition of quality / 9 ~ / is 
not descended from one of quantity / 8: ~ &/, The positions 
where the Gk a may have been long are precisely the ones where 
Ht does not permit _ {a}; so there could be no opposition. 


1. .7Da. Final —A. Length in a final —A, which answers to 


n.— {-dH}, may reflect a vowel + consonant sequence in ancient 
H, or a vowel made long by the quiescence of the consonant. The 
only good example, so far as I know, comes in a fragment from 
the iambic trimeter drama on the Exodus by a Hellenistic poet, 
Ezekiel: 


OMWS KATELTEW XpT oe, se oss E 

‘yet you must report this, Sepphora' (Eusebius, Praep. euang. 
9.28.4; n? BY (ciporohi, Ex. 2:21 +). I discount the circumflex 
on XZEIIGQPA (1:15, a mistake for Alby {Sip "voli ] ), 
ZEIIGXGQPAN (2:21) in the Milan manuscript of the Septuagint 
($1.7Cc, note 2), which often gives a penultimate circumflex 
contrary to the rules of G even in native G words. If valid, the 
circumflex on the penultimate w would presuppose a short vowel 
in the ultima. On the other hand, Ezekiel too forfeits some of his 
trustworthiness as a witness to vowel-length by his license: 


T Pais - "NE" ; 
paotXeUc Papaw uupteop ómAcv META 
'the king Pharaoh with innumerable weapons' (Praep. euang. 
9.29.14). The —a— does not correspond to any H vowel at all but 
to the consonant {8} in ny?B {par eoh | (Ex. 14:5 +). Elsewhere 
he makes this —a— short: 


w v _ 


` | ` , ` z t 
Papaw dé Baowrevs Teloer' oú6ép cov Aéyco 
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‘but Pharaoh the king will not heed [or 'suffer'] any of the things 
that 1 am mentioning’ (Praep. euang. 9.29. 12). Apparently 
because the letter a stands for / 8: / in some G words and / 8/ in 
others, this poet treats it as either long or short in a H name, 
whichever will fit it into the meter. In agreement with his 
ZLemócopa comes the scansion of Theodotus the epic poet: Aetav 
(accusative), Aeivà? (ibid. 9.22.3; AN? (le?ohj, n3" {diynoh}, 
Gen. 29:16, 34:5 +), These two names, however, are under some 
suspicion of being adjusted to the model of the native G words 
àcia ‘smooth’ (Plato, Hipp. Maior 288d) or ‘booty’ (Euripides, 
Tro. 614, etc.), dewn ‘frightening, awesome’ (TI. 18.394, etc. ) with 
à instead of n outside of Ionic-Attic (e.g., the acc. Sewav in 
Pindar, Nem. 9:13)? On the other side, the elegiacs of Gregory 
Nazianzen have Xáppà, "Avvà (Anth. Pal. 8.27,52; 122 {sorg}, 
nin xanh], Gen. 17:15, I Sam. 1:2 +). Furthermore, the G 
name for the city NIY [paz 9h] is TAZA (nom., Joshua 15:47), 
DlAZAN (acc., Gen. 10:19), 'AZHX (gen., Deut. 2:23), 'AZH 
(dat., Joshua 11:22). Í The —A must be short; else it could not be 
declined like pita, pitav, pitnc, pin ‘root’ (H. 11.846, Od. 
10.304, 23.196; Euripides, fr. 912.11 Nauck). This G name for the 
Philistine city (which has a Semitic etymology ‘strong’) appears on 
many Hellenistic coins and in the works of Hellenistic historians." 
Therefore Tafa must have existed in G before the Septuagint. 
Whether or not it was borrowed from H, its treatment in G is 
parallel to Záppa, "Avva. The shortness of the —a in all three may 
further be connected with the strong or geminate consonant 
preceding it. 


NOTES TO 1.7Da 
1. K. Kuiper, “De Ezechiele poeta Iudaeo," Mnemosyne, new series, 28 
(1900), 239 ff., numbers these verses 66, 9, 149. 


2, One 13th century ms. has Awa; another of that century and two later ones 
have Aeiva. 


3. If made into a proper name, it would change to a recessive accent: Aciva, 
like aiô på (Euripides, Hipp. 27, etc.) from the adjective paid pa ‘beaming’ 
($4.9A, note 4). 


4. What we write N, €», or q (e.g., rån) generally appears with no iota in 
Biblical and most other G mss. written before late Byzantine times. As the 
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scholars of that age found m, wet, at in the best earlier mss, of some Classical 
authors, they resolved to add the t as a subscript wherever the rules of Ga call 
for an t, even in Gk texts composed after the 4 ceased to be pronounced or 
written in those diphthongs. 


For the accentuation of proper names in the LXX, I cite only what is attested 
in the Milan ms. (5th century), since it alone may be entitled to some 
authority. While other G Bible mss. from just as early are accented too, the 
accents in them were added by scribes several centuries later. 


5, Citations in Bensinger, Real-Encyclopadie s.v. “Gaza.” 


1.7Db. A in other positions. Where Ht has non-final / 9/, the 
Hellenistic poets seldom use their a in such a way as to make clear 
whether it was long or short. For instance, from the following 
beginning and end of hexameter verses by Philo and Theodotus 
respectively, 


A. 


Aaa NIA ‘renowned Abraham’ (Praep. euang. 9.20.1) 


Sov Apad ‘godlike Abraham’ (9.22.7) 
we learn nothing of the length of the last vowel. The apparent 
length of the previous —a— is contradicted by Philo at the end of 
another verse: 
" a” ABBA eat Took ‘from Abraham and Isaac’ (9. 24). : 


ue as G has no letter for the intervocalic f—h—1 of DAIS 


(?ab"rohóm| (Gen. 17.5 +), the long —à— after the —p— may 
reflect a [-VvC-]. The only unambiguous instance that I have 
found is in a fragment of Theodotus: 


E obi M Dar 

Aaßàv óc oi Env uev dave ede 
‘Laban, who was his cousin’ (9.22.3; 1235 {Lobon}, Gen. 28:2 +). 
If this scansion is valid without distorting the sounds of the 
transcriber’s H, the two long vowels are parallel to the q in the 
penult of nù ‘my God’ and the ultima of nà ‘God’ ($1.7Cc); the 
length is not phonemic but conditioned by the lack of an 
implosive consonant, the kind that would affect the vowel-quality 
in Ht. Some doubt is cast upon the length of the —a— in the 
ultima by the accentuation of the Milan manuscript: AA@AN 
(Num. 16:1,27; 105 {doton}), BAZAN (21: 33, twice; 17 3n 
(hab'oSon }). Since a circumflex on the ultima is the favorite accent 
of this manuscript, while it seldom has an acute there (cf. §2.2F)), 
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the penultimate grave may signify that the —A— of the ultima 
cannot be circumflex because it is short; cf. XAAEB (13:7 [6]; 
13:31[30], etc.; 322 {koleb}), On the other hand, BAAAK 
(22:7, 23:5, etc.; 553 {broloq p); BAAAK only in 22:2. All told, 
the extensive but still insufficient evidence of the transcriptions 


gives us no ground for calling the {9} of the dual ending t- yim} 
a phonemically long vowel; nor does it entitle us to consider the 
[©] quality a medieval deviation from a uniform [8] of ancient H. 


NOTES TO 1.7Db 


1. The aspirate @ instead of m shows that the next word must begin with 
[2 —], a remarkable rendering of the N and contrary to the usual treatment of 
it in G as a "smooth breathing"—1i.e., zero (§2.1Bb). However, the aspiration 
at the beginning of this H name, when Hellenized, is well attested by the mss. 
of Josephus: "Affpauoc (Ant. 1.150, etc.). A similar and better known though 
still unexplained case of this phonetic phenomenon i is the adjective '"Efp |atoc 
‘Hebrew’ for ` " 5 y jaib” 4 iy} (Gen. 41:12 +). The aspiration is proved 
by Kad’ 'Egpaicov d5tddex Tov ‘in the language of the Hebrews’ (Ant. 1.36) and 
by the Latin Hebraeus, The special environment provided by the ensuing 
consonants —"J— (which the two words have in common) must have 
somehow generated a sound [h—] at the beginning of both of them; but the 
process is obscure. 


2. However, the variant ‘Afpåpow is nearly as well attested and may be 
intrinsically more probable. 


1.7E. Other Jewish pronunciations compared with the Tiberias 
pronunciations. The divergent traditions of the Jews in various 
countries do not enable us to arrive at an ancient H vowel-system, 
either the same as Ht or different. A corpus of all H texts 
vocalized in any system other than the Ht would contribute 
immensely to a balanced study of the language. In our present 
circumstances many relevant texts that exist are inaccessible. The 
most important tradition independent of Tiberias is undoubtedly 
that of the Babylonian Massoretes (Hb), who worked out their 
notation also in the early Middle Ages. 


1.7Ea. Tbe Hebrew pronunciation of tbe Babylonian Jews. On 
certain fine points, the notation of Hb varies considerably from 
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one manuscript to another; but its principal and constant 
characteristic is six vowel signs, placed above and a little to the left 
of the preceding consonant.’ If, for rein the consonant is 
2 {m}, then where the Tiberias text has ® {mi}, the Babylonian 
text has Ë in some phonetic environments and f; in others. The 
following comparison shows the distribution of vowels: 


Hb Ht 
P D {mi} or ® ms] 
b D mejor D msj 
D © {ma} or Š (mejor m (mij 
P m5 mo | 
2 ^ {mo} or 2 {mo } 
b m {m} or Ë {mo} 
(13 12 {mw} 


There are no one-to-one correspondences, and many oppositions 
of Ht are neutralized in Hb. However, the {è " 91 opposition is 
always maintained, except in a few aberrant manuscripts (cf. 
81.7Ec). I have not found any record of the precise phonetic 
value of these two vowels in Hb, but most likely they were both 
pronounced a little less far back than the [a] and the [9] 
respectively of Hr. Still, they must have been pretty close to the 
two Hz vowels. For in a certain group of manuscripts, which use 
the Tiberias signs to record the Babylonian pronunciation, the 
Tiberias sign substituting for the Babylonian ^ is - (not ,); that 
implies that the Babylonian “ was closer to [aT than to [8]. It 
does not follow that the other Babylonian sign < was necessarily 
closer to [°] than to [8]; but at least it was somewhere in 
between. The opposite substitution, of Babylonian signs to 
record the Tiberias text, appears in many more manuscripts. 
Indeed, the scribes of Yemen (in southern Arabia) adhered to this 
strange custom till quite recently. They could manage with just 
the six Babylonian vowel signs because their pronunciation 
neutralizes the {© ~ &j opposition of Ht, while maintaining all the 
other oppositions of vowel-quality. The Jews of Iraq adopted the 
Tiberias signs, along with the Tiberias text, much earlier than the 
Yemenites; but their present pronunciation of H is not altogether 
consistent with either Ht or the discarded Hb notation.* 
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1. A description of the system, with selections from the most important ms. 
(preserved only in fragments), by Paul Kahle, Der masoretiscbe Text des 
Alten Testaments nach der Überlieferung der babyloniscben Juden (Leipzig, 
1902). Further description and more fragments in his Masoreten des Ostens, 
Beitráge zur Wissenschaft vom Alten Testaments, 15 (Leipzig, 1913). 


2. Most if not all such mss. use the Tiberias signs this way only for the 
Targum (the Am translation); for the H original they use the full apparatus of 
Tiberias signs and record the Tiberias pronunciation (cf. §5.4Db, note 3). 
The genuine Tiberias tradition has seven vowels for both H and Am; the 
genuine Babylonian has six for both. 


3. Qimchi's "short" _ (81.7Aa) corresponds to the ` or the ! of Hb, never to 
the <, 


4. The most systematic survey of local H pronunciations was made by A. Z. 
Idelsohn, “Die gegenwártige Aussprache des Hebriischen bei Juden und 
Samaritanern," Monatsschrift für Geschichte und Wissenschaft des Juden- 
tbums, 57 (1913), 527-545, 697-721. His work is somewhat compromised by 
several conventional preconceptions; e.g., that Š is pronounced as "spiritus 
lenis," the G “smooth breathing” (cf. §2.1Bb). He takes for granted that H 
had five short and six long vowels, though he recognizes that not all these 
distinctions are maintained in several of the traditions. 


1.7Eb. Modern pronunciations of Hebrew. The modern Jewish 
communities may be divided into those which observe the 
/ & " 9/ opposition and those which do not. The former group 
takes in four areas: Yemen, Persia, Daghestan, and Eastern Europe 
(from Germany to the Ukraine).' The other branches of Jewry 
pronounce [|] for both - and the "long" , of Qimchi, while his 
"short" , merges with xolem. This latter group stresses the same 
syllable which Ht marks with an accent, whereas those that 
pronounce every qomse as [9] stress the penult of every disyllabic 
or longer word, regardless whether it is accented in Hz.” I do not 
see why these two differences are so well correlated. Perhaps it is 
relevant that wherever Ht has the disyllabic accent sowlsh 
w yowred (§1.5Bb), the penult is nearly bound to get either one 
half of the accent or the other. 
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1. In recent centuries the Jews of Eastern Europe (“Ashkenazim”) have far 
outnumbered all the rest and have emigrated, by the millions, to other parts 
of the world, especially the United States. Most of those who were still in 
Eastern Europe when the Second World War broke out were massacred by the 
Germans. Their traditional pronunciation of H is split into several sub- 
dialects, corresponding to the dialects of Yiddish. The "'Ashkenazic" 
pronunciation as taught in the United States is more or less standardized and 
purified of sub-dialect features. Lately it has begun to be contaminated with 
the simplified “Sephardic” pronunciation of the new state of Israel ($1.7Aa, 
note 1), which has higher prestige and such a limited phonology that almost 
anyone can readily pick it up. But on account of its peculiar history in 
connection with the Zionist movement, it cannot be called a tradition; and as 
a reflex of ancient H phonology it is extremely remote. 


2. 1 know of two H words pronounced with antepenult stress by the Eastern 
European Jews and current in Yiddish as loan-words: [xanoka | ‘dedication 
feast? (01230 (xšnuleoh j, Neh. 12:27), [xásena | ‘wedding’ (cf. ihihn 


[xdturotow | ‘his wedding,’ Cant. 3:11; the absolute ñ 5 hn {xatun-dh } is 
not in the Bible). 


1.7Ec. Neutralization of tbe / ^ ~ O/opposition. While Ht and Hb 
share the /9 ^ °/opposition, we must not suppose that the 
neutralization of it began no earlier than the time of Qimchi. A 
number of Ht Bible manuscripts freely interchange the . and the , 
sign, as well as the . and the . sign; the scribes who did so 
apparently had only five, not seven, vowel-sounds. However, such 
confusions are never found in Ht manuscripts which are known to 
have been written in Palestine, or which bear the name of a 
Massorete celebrated for his mastery of the tradition. A few Hb 
manuscripts show the corresponding confusion of — and ~<. I 
must say, though, that none of these Ht and Hb manuscripts have 
been sufficiently studied to prove whether they interchange a 
given pair of vowel-signs in all environments or only in certain 
environments. Besides Hz and Hb, a third tradition was recorded in 
the early Middle Ages by means of a rather rudimentary notation. 
It is called Palestinian (?R1W° YAN 7111 ‘the pointing of the 
land of Israel’), which leaves us to guess in vain which part of 
Palestine was its center. I abbreviate it Hp. Not many specimens of 
it have been found, mostly in Cairo. Some of them use ` and ' in 
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the same way as the . and the , respectively of Ht; others use 
either a single sign ' or else both signs interchangeably.’ Where Hb 
has a more closed vowel * or 1 and Ht has what Qimchi considered 
a "short" qomec, Hp sometimes has ' agreeing with Ht, but 
sometimes ^ (an [O] vowel). The Hp fragments are too meager and 
inconstant to tell us which distinctions of vowel quality were 
maintained—and which ones were not—at a certain time and in a 
certain part of Palestine. It looks as if there were some tendencies 
toward the same distribution of vowels as in Ht, but other 
tendencies toward a very different distribution. However, we 
cannot prove whether the latter tendencies really existed in 
Palestine, or some other place where the Hp notation spread to. 
The modern synagogues of Palestine have neither the Ht nor the 
Hp pronunciation; for the old Jewish communities were ruined by 
the Crusades, and the present ones consist almost entirely of later 
immigrant stocks. All three notations were more or less adaptable 
to any pronunciation of H. The Ht notation was the most 
adaptable, as it had the largest stock of symbols. Nevertheless, as it 
prevailed, the use of it to represent anything but the Hz (and Amt) 
pronunciation came to be more and more exceptional. The 
communities outside of Palestine eventually learned to copy the 
Ht text, getting every dot right; but they reached such perfection 
only with the pen. They did not learn nearly so well how to utter 
the proper Hz sound for every Ht symbol. All the data about the 
various Jewish pronunciations of H contain no proof, or likeli- 
hood, that the vowel system of Ht is changed from its ancient 
source. But it zs likely that at least some of the divergences go 
back to dialects of ancient H. 


NOTE TO 1.7Ec 


1. The Samaritans used the same two Hp signs in their mss. of the Pentateuch. 
See Paul Kahle, Masoreten des Westens, H (Beitráge zur Wissenschaft vom 
Alten und Neuen Testament, dritte Folge, Heft 14; Texte und Unter- 
suchungen zur vormasoretischen Grammatik des Hebrüischen, 4. Heft; 
Stuttgart, 1930), pp. 15* ff., 38*. Almost all his inferences (pp. 40*-42*) 
about the pronunciation of H in Palestine are radically wrong; for his genius 
lay in palaeography rather than phonetics. 


1.7F. The [9] in —otty. It is possible, though not easy, to see 
whether [9] or [O] more accurately expresses the letter o in Gb 
—0ttv. The decision goes in favor of the more open sound. 
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1.7Fa. o as a closed vowel. The o of Gk was apparently less open 
than the {9} of Ht. In Ga too, the o was closed, to judge from the 
way that contractions of o + o came to be written: pobç ‘mind’ 
(Sophocles, OT. 600, etc.; cf. 81.7Ca) : Gb vdoc (II. 2.192, etc.).' 
The long vowel—which arose from the coalescence of two short 
Ones—merged not with the more open w |?:] but with the 
diphthong whose second component was the most closed back- 
vowel [u] (81.7Ca). This argues not only that the double or 
prolonged vowel in the Ga word for ‘mind’ was a closed [ 9: ], but 
also that the short vowel o in Ga was LO] rather than [9]. For Gb 
we must on the whole acquiesce in the same vowel-qualities as Ga 
where the spelling of the two dialects coincides; for we cannot get 
away from the Homer text in its attested spelling, except where 
the meter throws some independent light. That spelling 1s nothing 
better than an image of the pronunciation used by the Athenians 
and other Ionians of the fifth and especially the fourth century 
B.C. in reciting the Homeric poems. The reasoning that Ga o was 
in general a closed [9], because its fusion with another o of an 
adjacent syllable came to be graphically represented by ov, cannot 
be safely applied to o in the diphthong ov. When ot fuses with a 
preceding o, the resulting contraction is written ot, as in óurÀot 
‘double’ or ‘pair’ (Sophocles, Ph. 793, etc.; uncontracted durdoot, 
Aeschylus, fr. 39 Nauck).^ Even if it could be proved that the o of 
the diphthong ot is closed in Ga, the —outv of Gb is not identical 
with the Ga dual ending —ow. The ¿ in Gb is drawn out into 
another syllable, and no Gb word can end in —ow with the two 
post-nuclear consonants / ^ 1^/imploding directly upon the / 9/. 
Therefore we can scarcely assume that the o had the same quality 
before Gb —uup as before the different Ga sequence —wv. 


NOTES TO 1.7Fa 


1. The contracted form vous occurs once in Gb (Od. 10.240); vóoc 22 times in 
the Iliad, 19 in the Odyssey, not counting the oblique cases. 

2. The irregular scansion Bin im involving a syllable-boundary ótt—Ao— 
instead of the normal Ga ó t—1Ào—, arouses some suspicion that the quotation 
may be corrupt. 


1.7Fb. The place-name ‘Sidon.’ We learn directly about vowel- 
quantity and indirectly about vowel-quality from the way that Gb 
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renders the name of the Phoenician city Sidon and its inhabitants: 


'Sidon' 
DiS wv | oc cf. H 1172 (ciydown } 
(Od. 15.425, genitive) (Judges 1:31 +) 
less often. *1'7^ 3 ( ciydon:] 
E (Gen. 49:13 +) 
* 316 cov— never never 1112 *{c1ddwn } 
‘Sidonians’ 
250v | tous 
(Od. 4.84), m ; . 
260v | iw, etc. Dura {clydon| iym] 
(Deut. 3:9 +) 
2Z160v— always, except pa i ; 
Yi6óv|ec (Il. 23.743) less often 2373 [cidon|iym] 
(Judges 18:7 +) 
*Y6c»— never once D2171^ 33. (w']eiyüowm|iym] 


(Judges 10:12) 


A long vowel t or w in the G rendering corresponds to a vowel + 
consonantal offglide [iy] or [SW] in Hj (not in the Hz pronuncia- 
tion, where the offglides no longer counted; §1.3D). A short 
vowel i or o in G corresponds to a vowel without offglide in Hj. 
The varying metrical value of the morpheme which means 'Sidon' 
in the Homeric text has quite unexpectedly confirmed an 
inference I had previously made from the internal structure of H: 
that from the time that each book of the Bible was completed, it 
was copied by Jews of the Massoretic tradition without spelling- 
changes. The morphology of Zióórv|ec—the name of the people 
being the plural of the place-name, except for vowel-length—looks 
like a calque upon a Semitic formation (common in H), for I have 
found not one parallel to it in G. Furthermore the vowel-alterna- 
tion in the stem Zidav—~- Zióov— ~ Yidov— is not to be 
explained as a metrical license within G, but rather as a G 
rendering of a Phoenician alternation, to which the Hj spelling also 
testifies: in the name of the city itself, the first syllable always, 
and the second syllable usually if not always, have a post-nuclear 
element homorganic with the vowel; in the name of the 
inhabitants, the first syllable has the post-nuclear element more 
often than not, the second syllable seldom or never. The local 
inscriptions of Sidon give the city as | 73 {cdn} and the people 
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usually asO178{cdnm }but also 2* 3713 as in H.’ Phoenician and H 
are just dialects of the same language, which recent scholars have 
called Canaanite.^ Most likely, if the Greeks got the name of the 
city and the people from the Sidonians themselves, then the 
Phoenician dialect of Sidon had prolongation of vowels, in 
preference to the consonantal offglides of Hj. Furthermore, if 
—3 ici-|without the offglide {Y} and —'1- {-do—} without the 
offglide {W} were the Hj equivalents of consonant + short vowel in 
Phoenician, this makes it unlikely that Hj could have been like the 
H of the Gk transcriptions, in which any H vowel is rendered by a 
long one in G (so far as the G alphabet permits), unless checked by 
an implosive consonant ( 9 1.7Cc-d). 


NOTES TO 1.7Fb 


1, Citations in Friedrich, pp. 24, 90. The inscriptions of Sidon are from the 
4th Century B.C. and later; but a much earlier Phoenician inscription, from 
Citium in Cyprus, also has 23 "I 3 (CIS. 1.5, fr. A). 


2. The Hebrews alone produced an enduring literature in this language. In Is. 
1938] 2213 nb [S pat le nasan} ‘the Phoenician lip’ is used by the 
H author to signify the language proper for swearing oaths to the LORD-—i.e., 
it equals ‘the Hebrew language.’ Phoenician and Canaanite should be 
understood as synonyms. The identity is recognized. by the LXX in the 
rendering of ^ ; à yi20 12 { ben" hale  naeániy t las ó êk THC Powiaons 
‘the son of the Phoenician woman’ (Ex. 6:15), Otherwise the ethnic is not 
translated but merely transcribed. The cause may lie in the fact that ] Y 12, 
the simple word from which the ethnic sing. and pl., masc. and fem., is 
derived, could not have any accurate G equivalent, since it is not the name of 
a place—Powikn ‘Phoenicia’ in G (Od. 4.83, etc.)—but of a nationality 
(famous as traders in dyed wool) and an eponymous patriarch. In modern 
works we often say in Canaan; but the Bible says 12P 13 y 283 
(b ?ergc k" noean ‘in the land of Canaan, in the Phoenician country’ 
(Gen. 16:3 +). Lacking a G equivalent Pow— for 1 912 proper, the LXX 
simply transcribed it XANAAN and thereby became virtually committed to 
transcribing the ethnic too in various ways-XANANIZ, XANANAIOZ, 
etc.—instead of translating it Pok (m. sing.) or botptkeç (m. pl.). 


1.7Fc. Pbonological versus morpbological equivalence in words 
borrowed from anotber language. No safe conclusion about the 
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quality of the Gb vowels c» and o emerges from my comparison of 
Lidav|os with 111' 3 {clydown}, etc. The H forms give the same 
vowel-quality [9] in the name of the city and of the inhabitants. 
But supposing that the w in Gb was [9:1] as we subsequently find 
it in Ga (not[9: ]), nevertheless the form Ztócop— was, from the 
morphological standpoint, the best that Gb could do to express 
the length (ie., the existence of a post-nuclear element) in the 
vowel of the second syllable. To make it *[$1:do:n—] (graphically 
**u60Uv—) would have been contrary to the pattern of Gb nouns, 
as there are no such stems in tbe “third declension." So the vowel 
in the actual form Zi6cov— may be true to the Phoenician source 
only in regard to its length, while being in its quality an adaptation 
to G morphology. A point of astonishing import, which lies 
hidden in the H vocalization {ciy@6(w)n, ci(y)doniym|, comes 
out if we look carefully at the feminine plural 7?373 
[ced niyot| 'Sidonian women’ (I Kings 11:1). If we had only 
(ciydó(w)n ~ ci(y)don|iym] (m. pl), we might take the alterna- 
tion of offglides present or absent as strictly H; to prove that it is 
not strictly H but has a basis in Phoenician, we would need the 
independent testimony of the Gb forms. But the alternation 
presented by (ced niyót| in opposition to both (ciydó(w)n] and 
[ciry)8oniym|is unparalleled in H and must be the H rendering of 
a Phoenician alternation. The modification of the first vowel from 
{1} to {©} hangs together with the suppression of the second vowel 
ÍO], The conditioning factor is the shift of accent. The {0} 
maintains itself when it comes either in or right before the 
accented syllable. But it drops out when further removed from the 
accent. The suffixes in {ced niy-ót| add two syllables, which 
displace the accent far enough to doom the {0} of the base. In H 
morphology something just like this happens to {©} when the 
accent is displaced by suffixes (see Š §2.2Gd-g): 


pi [miq.do6| 'sanctuary' (II Chr. 20:8 +) 
OP IPI {mig doSiym } ‘sanctuaries’ (Ezek. 21:7) 
n23'0 3p miq d" seykem} ‘your sanctuaries’ (Lev. 26:31) 
We have miscellaneous other evidence that the vowels of Phoeni- 
cian were much like the H but generally less open. The alternation 
that involves (ced niyót|, however, is uniquely valuable for 
showing that the H accentual alternation between {9} and Š wo? 


(the minimal transition. between consonants) had a Phoenician 
parallel, an accentual alternation between 19 | and $^ wo”. When the 
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{0} disappears because it is too far from the accent, the {43 instead 
of beginning a new syllable implodes upon the vowel of the first 


syllable. In (ciydó(w)n ~ ci(y)doniym} we have seen that when 
the word is lengthened by an accented suffix, the vowels of the 
base tend to be abridged, even though the {4} and the {2} begin 
new syllables. Now that the {4}, in feed niy-ót|, checks the vowel 
before it, the quality of the vowel is affected, In Phoenician the 


alternation must have been [**/i4CV] ~ [ICC], as in five (Middle 
English [f1:ve]) ~ fifty (or fifth). H, lacking a vowel [F], 
assimilated the Phoenician sound to [©], the nearest H vowel 
opposed to [1]. The H adjustment of the Phoenician words for 
‘Sidon,’ 'Sidonians,' and ‘Sidonian women’ was purely phonologi- 
cal; H contributed nothing but its best equivalents for the 
Phoenician sounds. Having now discovered a hitherto unnoticed 
Ablaut pattern in Phoenician—closely related to the Ablaut of H 
but not identical—we are entitled to believe that many other 
features of H were also paralleled in Phoenician, though concealed 
from us by the meagerness and imprecision of our Phoenician 
data. Often when I compare something IE to H alone of the 
Semitic languages, I mean H not in isolation from the other 
Phoenician (or Canaanite) dialects but rather as the only one that 
is amply attested. 


NOTE TO 1.7Fc 


1. The present explanation of the vowel .. {©} in n ] 7 3 requires that the 


vowel . be definitely [1], not the less closed[ 1], This detail makes the Ht 
vowel system still more like the G, where the + was certainly not[ 1 ], as the 
Gk transcription € for the Latin short i [1] proves (e.g., AOMETION for 
Domitium, $1.7Ce). 


1.7Fd. Digamma before o in general and before ow Probable 
though it is that o in Gb, as in Ga, was generally a closed [9], still 
there is metrical evidence of a more open quality in the diphthong 
ot. Words which on etymological grounds might be.expected to 
scan as though pronounced [WV-] betray no metrical trace of the 
digamma if the vowel is 0; e.g., 
immmac MEV Towra ovv Urmouw Kal bxeogt 

‘the cavalry first, with horses and chariots’ (I. 4.297; cf. Latin 
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uehit ‘he is carrying, Sanskrit {véhati }). However, the digamma, 
though not written, does count metrically as a consonant before 
0L; €.g., 


wdé og’ éykéoaNoc xáuabuc Addi coc 06€ oivoc 

‘may their brains be thus poured upon the ground like this wine’ 
(HL. 3.300; cf. Latin uinum and oikoc ‘house,’ Od. 1.232, etc.).' 
Since according to the meter *Fo— yielded o— while *Fou— did not 
yield ot—, we can infer that o was more open in the diphthong ot, 
nearer to [2] and farther from [V]? Therefore it seems proper to 
interpret —out as[— 0112], At any rate, the phonology of Gb does 
not permit an opposition / -oiin ~ —oiin/, We might imagine a 
Gb word with the ending *— ww */—90:11n/ but none like that is 
recorded. Ga vor ‘us two’ (Aeschylus, Cho, 234, etc.) represents 
Gb voiv (IL 8.374, etc.; §1.1A), not *vq@iv. There is nothing 
besides —ouv in Gb that H (—Syim] could correspond to more 
closely. 


NOTES TO 1.7Fd 


1. Chantraine, I, 123-145. 


2. See Karl Brugmann, Griechische Grammatik, 4th ed. rev. by Albert 
Thumb, Handbuch der klassischen Altertums-Wissenschaft, zweiter Band, 1. 
Abteilung (Munich, 1913), p. 78. This work was admirably redone by 
Schwyzer (see my bibliography, p. xli) but not altogether superseded. 


1.7G. The terminal position of —outp. If we are surprised that the 
G morpheme does not correspond so well to the vocalism of the 
more frequent H form (- áyim;, we have only to observe where 
—ottv comes in the Homeric verse. 


1.7Ga. —ouv at tbe end of a verse. Of the 52 well-attested 
instances of —ottv, 24 occupy the last foot of the line:! 


all three occurrences of ñutopottp ‘team of mules’ (Od. 6.82, 
7.2, 8.124) 


both occurrences of papvapevouv ‘struggling’ (HL 1.257, 
17.387) 
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all seven occurrences of àAAqAour» ‘each other’ (H. 10.65, 
13.708, 16.765, 22.128, Od. 18.38, 19.384,21.15) 


both occurrences of dudorepottv ‘both’ (Il. 5.207, Od 20.327) 
all eight occurrences of modoitv ‘feet’ (Il. 14.228, 477, 15.18, 
18.537, 21.271, 23.770, Od. 16.6, 19.444) 


one out of two occurrences of fAeóápour ‘eyelids’ (Od. 
17.490) 


one out of two occurrences of Zetpmnvottv ‘Sirens’ (Od. 12.52) 


The end of a hexameter line is comparable to the end of a verse in 
H, which is marked by the main terminal accent S$il«uwq. H verses 
are not of fixed length; but the average in Psalms, Proverbs, and 
Job is little longer than a G hexameter. The other books, which 
employ a somewhat different accentuation (the Hebrew-Aramaic, 
§1.5Bb) and are mostly prose, have much longer verses on the 
average. Since each H verse is usually a new sentence from the 
syntactical or the logical standpoint, it is obvious that the style of 
the three poetical books goes in for comparatively short sentences. 
The style of G epic is much more favorable to run-on lines 
(enjambement), such as 


wes ô’ EüpOc re Noros 7’ épióalverov àÀAMAo uv 

obpeoc év Bhoons Babenv teek éuev BANV 
“As Eurus [the east wind] and Notus [the south wind] vie with 
each other/ In the mountain glens to shake the deep woodland?’ (H. 
16.765-766).” But more often —otev ends not only the line but 
also the clause or the sentence; e.g., 

paottéev ô’ éAáav: Kavaxn 6 Tp T)pu0vo Luv: 

ai 6' Guorov ravvovro, dépov 6' éo0 Ta Kat adTrhv 
‘She whipped them on; there was a clanging noise of the mules;/ 
They pressed on restlessly; they carried the clothing and her' (Od. 
6.82-83). The end of a line of poetry, whether or not it is the end 
of a sentence, has metrical features that distinguish it from any 
earlier part of the line and make it at least as conspicuous to the 
ear as the end of a prose sentence. Furthermore, the last word of 
one line and the first word of the next cannot affect each other 
through elision, crasis, or any other samdhi feature.? It therefore 
seems legitimate to treat the end of a Gb verse as phonologically 
equivalent to the end of a sentence, and so to compare it with the 
end of a H verse. 
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NOTES TO 1.7Ga 


1. My total of 52 excludes such lines as I}. 23.736, Od. 21.209, where —otu» 
is a badly attested variant in place of the dative pl. —otow. 


2. I have deliberately chosen two lines in which my translation can follow the 
G word-order almost exactly. 


3. There is little ancient authority for the Byzantine custom of writing a grave 
accent on the last word of a line if the construction continues into the next 
One, as in 
T1pà0 ' 6 yepauóc 
ATOAN GVAKTL 
‘the old man prayed/ To King Apollo’ (I. 1.35-36); see §2.2Fi. 


1.7Gb. —ouv before a "masculine" caesura. Gpouv ‘shoulders’ 
and inro ‘horses’ do not appear at the end of the line; for the 
fifth foot is not often a spondee unless a single word occupies 
both the fifth and the sixth foot, as in Zeurvouv. The preferred 
position for couott and inro is at the caesura: 
eleven out of fourteen occurrences of Gpouv (Il 8.194, 
15.308, 16.40,64,560,663, 17.126, 19.412, Od. 619, 
14.277,21.118) 
three out of five occurrences of immouv (Il, 5.13, 23.362, Od. 
15.182) 
These are all penthemimeral "masculine" caesurae (in the middle 
of the third foot), except for 


ar < == x —á — — 
» U 


ot 6’ ua GQVTES 45 irmoLupP udorcyac üeupav 
‘They all together raised their whips over the horses’ (zl. 23.362), 
which is a hephthemimeral ‘‘masculine” caesura (in the middle of 
the fourth foot). The caesura is a phonological requirement of 
every hexameter verse, regardless whether it coincides with a pause 
in the meaning, as at the end of a clause: 

aurik’ ATO KpaTos Kuvenv eürukrov COnka, 

die Een a AT : 

Kal GGKOC G@po ty, ddpv 6’ ékpa Xov ékrooe xetupoc 
'At once I took the well-made helmet off my head, and the shield 
off my shoulders; I threw the spear out of my hand' (Od. 
14.276-277), or whether the construction continues without 
interruption: 


— W W = 
* W8 


Sh —|— _ 
7] KAL ÀT’ GMO MA 0éro dowucóeooav 
‘he spoke, and off his shoulders he took the purple cloak’ (Od. 
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21.118). Near the middle of most Biblical verses, there is a more 
or less clear division, marked by the terminal accent ?at nox; in a 
longer than average line of Psalms, Proverbs, or Job, there may be, 
instead or in addition, still another terminal accent eowleh 
w yowred. These two H accents, which are accompanied by 
terminal vocalism, stand in the same relation to the G caesura as 
the Sil-uwq to the end of the G verse. 


1.7Gc. —ouv before a “feminine” caesura. The dual ending —o v 
comes only three times before a "feminine" caesura—i.e., where it 
ends three-quarters of the way through a foot (and not half-way 
through, as in a "masculine" caesura): 

róópa è Kaptadipws é£üucero vns evepyns* 


Pen P cade aie! É = RS. ; 

VNOOV VELPNVOLLW’ émevye YAP 00p0ç ANNUUW 
“Meanwhile the well-wrought ship came swiftly to the island 
of the Sirens; for a kindly breeze urged it on' (Od. 
12.166-167); 
two out of four occurrences of roit» ‘those two’ (I. 11.110, 
23.336). 

A "feminine" caesura after a word which ends in a consonant 


entails a syllable-boundary before the consonant: ud Ee 
this does not impair the caesura. However, —otv makes a 
"feminine" caesura much less often than a “masculine,” although 
the "feminine" caesura otherwise is commoner than the “mascu- 
line" in the third foot—356 to 247 in the first book of the Iliad.” 


NOTES TO 1.7Gc 


1. The meter favors the syllabification éUep'yrjc, to give a dactylic fifth foot. 


2. Monro (§1.1C, note 1), pp. 339-340. In the 4th foot a “feminine” caesura 
is rare. 


1.7Gd. —ouv as a syllaba anceps. The same peculiarity of —otv 
Which made it comparatively rare before a “feminine” caesura is 
also seen in the following three passages: 
006 ' Gp’ Er’ Gdda 6upmoarTo reUxea Kad, 
Cono iD Gp keota émeLyero yàp Beréeoow 
‘But he could not snatch any more of the handsome armor 
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off the shoulders, for he was oppressed by missiles’ (J 
5.622=13.511); 
ó 6€ uaoTvya ocu 

xetpi Xafcov apapviav "T UTTO LU ávopovoer 

'He, with a gleaming whip tight in his hand, sprang at the 

horses’ (J], 19.396). 
— is here treated as a long syllable though the next word begins 
with a vowel. The « cannot be optionally long “by nature," for 
that is inconsistent with the antepenult accent. Of the 12 instances 
where —ott» comes before a vowel, —w is metrically long not 
only in the three just quoted, but also in three others which have 
already been counted as instances of —ot making a “masculine” 
caesura (IL 5.13, 16.560, Od. 6.219). In six instances, —w is 
metrically short. Three have been cited for the "feminine" 
caesura; the other three are: 


CC TG VHdvpos D7Tpoç ATÒ Beda none coe 
‘thus sweet sleep vanished from their eyelids’ (Tl. 10.187); 


xAaivav TOpQupénv avr’ E ÅVAOXUW 

‘holding a purple cloak up in front of the eyes (Od. 

4.115=154). 
Within my observation, no other i- vci ending has the same 
tendency to be metrically long before a vowel—i.e., to be treated 
as a syllaba anceps not only at the end of a verse but in other 
positions too. I can think of just one explanation: —our was by 
tradition terminal, and not freely used except at the end of a verse 
or before a ''masculine" caesura. Indeed 38 out of the 52 
occurrences of this morpheme are in those two terminal posi- 
tions When it was placed in non-terminal positions, the 

"natural" shortness of the second t was not enough to subject the 

syllable to the same rules of scansion that apply to other syllables 
in the Gh language. The —w of —o uv does not obey the analogy of 
other syllables, which are definitely short if the vowel is short and 
not followed by more than one consonant, but otherwise 
definitely long. Instead —w obeys the analogy of syllables at the 
end of the verse, where the long - short opposition is metrically 
neutralized, and what is “by nature" a trochee — " passes no less 
acceptably than a spondee ^ ^ 


NOTES TO 1.7Gd 


— — wo w 


1. oraÜuoit ékárepÜe ‘on either side of the doorposts’ (Od. 6.19) is not 
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counted among the 12. It ought not to be bracketed with @potw àóeAéo0at, 
because the unwritten digamma in *FekárepÜe would make —w or any other 
{—VC} ending long "by position." The éka— morpheme is written FEKA— 
on several inscriptions; see Liddell-Scott-Jones s.v. Exaoros. 


2. Five of the 52 give no metrical evidence to suggest whether or not —ottv 
was phonologically terminal: couotv (Od. 10.262), oraÜpottw (6.19), and 
Toit (Il, 13.66, Od. 18.34) at the beginning of a line; (7TOtt» in the 4th and 
half of the 5th foot (71. 5.107). 


1.7H. The lack of *[- 21in]in Homeric Greek. I am satisfied that I 
have accounted for the fact which I emphasized at the beginning 
of §1.7—that —owv resembles the H terminal í-9yim] more 
closely than the non-terminal í-áyim]. —ouv is metrically a 
terminal form in Gb. But we still face two questions: Why does it 
lack a non-terminal alternant, more like the H {—&Y1™}? And in 
verses like 


Xetpi Aafcov àüpapviav as’ UTTO i àvopovoev (Il. 19.396) 
why did not the “natural” shortness of the last v in Ermoutp prevail 
to make the syllable short rather than anceps? Both questions 
must be answered together. 


1.8. THE RESEMBLANCE IN SOUND: (d) THE QUASI- 
SYLLABLE —w 


Gb verse is founded most of all upon one phonological character- 
istic of the language, that nearly every sequence of segmental 
phonemes—vowels and consonants-lends itself to being split up 
into syllables which are recognizably either long or short. For the 
vast majority of syllables, the poet did not and could not assign an 
arbitrary metrical value; instead he took as given the value which a 
syllable objectively had, long or short. He seldom gave a word an 
arbitrary scansion unless its objective scansion would have 
excluded it altogether from hexameter verse—hence 


A OG ‘long-necked’ (JI. 2.460, 15.692), 
instead of 66XX0—; 


cf. Bod op Spo ‘the long spear’ (13.162). 
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Good taste sanctioned certain licenses—i.e., arbitrary scansion at 
the expense of the objective or inherent scansion. But it would 
have been grotesque to put every objectively inconvenient 
sequence on a Procrustean bed and distort it enough to fit the 
meter. So the Gh hexameter, like many verse-forms in many other 
languages, either could not handle certain phonological sequences 
that were undoubtedly established in ordinary speech, or else it 
tolerated them in only one or a few positions. 


1.8A. A syllable not objectively measurable. The —w of the dual 
ending had the disadvantage of resisting an objective classification, 
which would have rendered the t and the p as separable, metrically, 


as any other vowel and consonant. From the H we see that the {1} 
in both languages served only to give a quasi-syllabic actualization 
of the implosive cluster /~YN/. Such a syllable was not 
objectively measurable. That did not make the {- im} anomalous in 
H, which does not have measurable syllables altogether. But in G 
the prevailing pattern of measurable syllables not only militated 
against using the unmeasurable ones in verse; it also tended to 
eliminate them from the language itself. G maintains very few 
instances of a non-phonemic vowel that serves only to give a 
syllabic actualization to the adjacent consonant (cf. épa$e, 
8$2.7D-Da). Ga and most other dialects that preserve the 
genitive-dative dual at all make it a plain monosyllable —ow. The 
Homeric verse is in an earlier dialect that tolerated —out» and its 
quasrsyllabic actualization of the implosive cluster, because it is 
terminal and a terminal syllable was exempt from measurement. If 
a non-terminal alternant of —outv ever existed in prehistoric G, it 
had no chance to get into the tradition of hexameter verse.! 

Poetic license went so far as to employ the terminal form in 
non-terminal positions of the verse; the unmeasurable — could 
still be excused as a syllaba anceps, since —ottv was for the most 
part kept in a terminal position. But nothing could have excused it 
if the whole ending, instead of being terminal, had been 
non-terminal—i.e., *—attv. While I hesitate to argue from silence, 
the total lack of —ouv in Hesiod and the “Homeric” Hymns 
makes me suspect that the language of that time, only a few 
generations after the Iliad and the Odyssey, had evolved to a stage 
where —ou» was not compatible, on any score, with the 
phonology of these post-Homeric poets? On the other hand, the 
total lack of a "first declension” genitive-dative dual *-aup in 
Homer may also be no coincidence. Inasmuch as he used a number 
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of "first declension" nouns in the nominative-accusative dual, such 
as 'Arpeióa, (§1.1B, note 2), we miss forms like *'Arpeióa. uv (cf. 
§2.1Ge). Later on, in Ga, there was no obstacle to "first 
declension” —aw forms like 'Arpeióaw (Euripides, IT. 898). 
Conceivably, in the tradition of poetic language that reached 
Homer, some vestige remained of a terminal - non-terminal 
alternation—e.g., Gpotv ~ *Gpatuv—and while no such form as 
*cxaLt was used in poetry, it inhibited the analogical coining of 
a "first declension” genitive-dative dual in *—autp, which would 
otherwise have been prompted by the model 


» 


GILG? ATpeióa 
cpuotrp hence *'Arpeióatup 


The failure of *'Arpeiðauv to materialize in spite of the model 
argues, though very indirectly, that a non-terminal *[8] alternant 
of the —oiv suffix either still existed or had not long since 
disappeared. 


NOTES TO 1.8A 


1. Somewhat similarly, in classical French verse a word like vies ‘lives,’ which 
ends in an accented vowel + “mute” —es, is allowed now and then at the end 
of a verse (e.g., Corneille, Horace 643), but not elsewhere, because it contains 
a post-accentual hiatus, which is as intolerable in French verseas ° “ in 
a G hexameter. Tz as 'you have' is never allowed, because every word is 
treated as though accented, except monosyllables ending in an elidible vowel; 
but the hiatus in zz tuas 'you killed' is pre-accentual and therefore permitted. 
All these distinctions were quite phonological in early Modern French, when 
the rules of versification were fixed. 

2. Since I], 18.535-538 is incorporated whole into the poem entitled ‘Aozis 
‘Shield’ (of Heracles) as lines 156-159, T0600 (cf. 81.7Ga) occurs in a work 
attributed to Hesiod. However, the authorship was disputed in antiquity ; and 
in any case these four verses are of Homeric rather than Hesiodic 
composition. 


1.8B. The unmeasurability of a syllable following an implosive 
consonant. The peculiar syllabification and metrical handling of 
—ouv have nothing to do with the phonemic opposition of 
pitcb-accent between penultimate circumflex and antepenultimate 
acute—e.g., To6otup ‘feet,’ nucovotty ‘mules.’ However, a large class 
of words in English, which are trochaic from the standpoint of 
stress-accent, such as toyin, beaven, flower, bitter, jelly, are 
treated somewhat like —ouv, The remarkable syllabification of 
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these English words is well described by Marguerite Durand: "In 
certain languages, notably in Germanic, in a series vowel + 
consonant + vowel, a difference is established between the slow 
cutoff (la coupe lente), where the consonant seems indeed to 
belong to the next syllable, and the abrupt cutoff (/a coupe 
brusque), where the consonant seems to belong to the first vowel. 
Thus English will oppose beater (slow cutoff) to bitter (abrupt 
cutoff), and Swedish will oppose beten (slow cutoff) to betten 
(abrupt cutoff). There is an abrupt cutoff when the consonant 
following the vocalic element appears at the moment that the 
vowel-stress is at its height (Sievers, Sweet). We readily see all the 
difficulties that such a concept entails: actually, if the vowel is cut 
off when at its most intense point, we do not have that decrease of 
tension and pressure before the consonant which is indispensable 
for setting up the syllable. This deduction is furthermore in accord 
with what we can find in Stetson, op. laud. [81.6A, note 1] , fig. 
22 [p. 35]: in English, there is an abrupt cutoff after a short 
accented vowel; for the word Bobby, where the contact ðb is 
made by an abrupt cutoff, the atmospheric pressure, taken at the 
level of the abdomen, rises on the initial b, then drops on all the 
rest Obi. We might infer that the word Bobby would consist of one 
syllable, which is in disaccord with the usual concept."! The most 
natural scansion of all such words in the stress-meter of contempo- 
rary English is disyllabic, trochaic. Readers of older poetry are 
used to several words being scanned and often spelled as 
monosyllables; e.g., beav’n, flow’r; but to most people it takes an 
effort to learn that pronunciation for the sake of meter. Actually, 
the orthographic monosyllables flour, hire are no more clearly 
monosyllabic than flower, b:gber. Most Americans pronounce 
them, regardless of the difference in spelling, with an unstressed 
vowel after cutting off the stressed vowel abruptly with an 
implosive consonant [fl&wr, hÁyr]. A meter founded upon stress 
can readily put syllables like —ez, —er into the weak part of a 
foot. But in G, where the meter depended altogether on length, 
not on accent of any kind, the —w of —ouv was not a proper 
syllable; nor could —ottv be treated as monosyllabic, like —ow in 
later dialects. One dialect, then, has preserved a structural feature 
contrary to the overwhelming pattern of the language. 


NOTE TO 1.8B 


1. "La notion de syllabe," Orbis, 4 (1955), 233; see also Stetson, pp. 
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106-120. Durand, being French and unquestionably well acquainted with the 
English of Great Britain, may freely be excused for not realizing that 
Stetson's American guinea pig would hardly have pronounced Bobby with the 
vowel[ 9]. Also, in my speech the cutoff is just as abrupt in beater [biřr] as 
in bitter [birr]. 


1.8C. The difference between the implosion following {4} and {5}. 
It is hard to see how —ottv, whose peculiar structure required such 
a strange adaptation to quantitative verse, could ever have arisen 
or been maintained in G unless the —o— had a stress-accent, 
regardless of pitch. In the absence of a penultimate stress, —o tiv 
ought to have fallen into the same syllabification as —otov, and to 
have received the same scansion. Nevertheless, there is no direct 
attestation at all about stress. So we must wait for other 
indications of an accent in G not primarily of pitch (8 $2.3F-Fc, 
3.9Dh). At any rate, whatever prosodic feature of the —o— was 
associated with the sy/laba anceps —w, it must have resembled the 
terminal accent of (7 Syim] more than the non-terminal accent of 
(- Áyim]. A non-terminal accent, as we see from 8 1.6Bb, consists 
of the sort of stress that exposes the accented vowel to checking, 
in accordance with the implosive character of the consonant or 
consonants that follow. On the other hand, a terminal accent, 
while it still has stress, spares the vowel from being modified by 
the ensuing consonant or consonants, whether implosive or not. 
The {-dyim} type of prosody can have a Gb counterpart; but i in 
the G language, as preserved in Gb and other texts, the {- 4yim} 
could not have any counterpart, except perhaps in a word of just 
two syllables. 


1.8D. Comprehensive view ofí-9yim] - —ouv. When we first 
juxtaposed the G —ottp and the H dual ending, we could see a 
plain enough resemblance, letter for letter, or more precisely 
segment for segment. But the full particulars of the resemblance 
could only be discovered by a minute scrutiny, which has exposed 
the intricate linking of the segments to one another. Not only does 
the warp in the pattern of G have four threads in a row nearly 
identical with four threads in the pattern of H; the woof also, 
which holds the four threads together, is the same in both 
languages. Furthermore, this detail in the total pattern of both has 
a similar meaning (symbolic value) in both. I find it hard to believe 
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that two societies could independently and accidentally duplicate 
each other's symbolism to such an extent (Š $ 1.10-10C). 


1.9. THE NUMBER 'TWO' 


Still another vocalism of the dual morpheme appears in H, limited 
to the number ‘two’ when it is immediately followed by 'ten'—1.e., 
the combination that means ‘twelve’: 


masculine ‘7P) niv (5. neym eoBor] (Gen. 35:22 +) 
feminine ‘AY y ony (S teym oss refi} (Num. 7:84 +) 


In all other frames, ‘two’ appears, like any dual, either as the 
absolute 


nw (S nayim} D'ig (S noyim| 

(Ex. 25:18 +) (Gen. 46:27 +) 
zB? š” bayim) oge “toyim 

(Gen. 11:20 +) (I Kings 7:41 +) 


or as the construct IË (Š ney](Ex.29:3 +), hU. (S voy i (Gen. 
31:33 +).! Gb has nothing resembling H í— éym }; * Ga and some 
other dialects have a peculiar form of the number ‘two’ 6veiv. 


NOTE TO 1.9 


1. It hardly pays to refute the unfounded modern notion that the pointing of 
B^ D. Bn w was intended by the Massoretes to stand for a pronunciation 
the same as FLA "nv. That is contrary to all Jewish tradition. The 
construct forms, without 1711], are mainly restricted to a different 
environment, immediately before a pl. substantive; e.g., DORT M Y 
TN ney ho"eylin | “the two rams’ (Ex. 29:3). ‘Two’ in An is T ATA 
ft ar v eyn } (Ezra 4:24, fem.) after the substantive; the masc. is recorded 
only in the combination ") v y» Jh it rey eásar| 'twelve' (Dan. 4:26 
+). 


1.9A. ATEIN in fourth century inscriptions. Whereas ATOIN, 
with the normal Ga ending, is well represented i in Ga inscriptions 
from the early fifth century on (IG.? 1.3.10, etc.),! the first one to 
record A'T EIN is from 329 B.C.: 
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TQNEZHKONTAKAIATEINMEAIMNQ2? “of the sixty-two 
bushels’ (IG. 2 [suppl.] .834b.2.74).? 


The same stone is one of the last to contain the —ow form: 
ATOINHMEPAIN ‘for two days’ (genitive; 834b.1.34). A some- 
what earlier inscription of Epidaurus, not definitely dated, has 
both forms within a few lines of each other: 


A 
IIOAAQNIAAIZEAIAOINATOIN 


and 
AIIOAACGINIAAIZEAIACQNATEIN 


'to Apollonidas for two cross-beams' (IG. 4.1485.168-169,173). 
A'TOIN goes with a noun in the dual, ATEIN with the same noun 
in the genitive plural. The usage of Ga inscriptions agrees: ATEIN 
never with a noun in the dual or in the dative plural. The need for 
a dative of the number ‘two’ was filled by means of the —ou(v) 
ending of the "third declension" dative plural. However, the 
inscriptions recording it are fairly late: 
ENZTHAAIZAIOINAIZATZIN ‘on two stone tablets’ (IG.2 
2-3.909.22; c. 170 B.C.)." 
The works of Aristotle, a non-Athenian who died in 322 after a 
long residence in Athens, give 6voi(v) as the usual dative (Phys. 
4.11.220a.12, etc.) In the genitive he uses both ô voin and dvew 
(e.g., Top. 3. 1. 116a.3, b.23) but mostly the former. A number of 
scholars have paid passing attention to the strange form Ove», but 
without explaining it satisfactorily. Georg Mahlow was on the 
right track, at least, in refusing to treat it as a late formation.’ 


NOTES TO 1.9A 


1. Further citations in the index of that vol., p. 349, and Meisterhans?, p. 
157. 


2. This is the end of a line. The final N of ueóiuvo» was omitted for lack of 
space. The last word of many other lines on this stone suffered a similar 
truncation, purely graphic. 


3. “Two’ not added to another number turns up not much later: 
K] AHPQNATEIN 
an] OTETIMHMEN 
GP] “two lots appraised’ (IG. 2.1138.7-8; 302/1 B.C.). 
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4. A damaged stone of c. 214 B.C. preserves AIGINAIZATZ (IG.2 
2-3.847.53). One from the late 4th century is restored ornAJAIZATEIKAI 
'on two tablets, and' (IG. 2.591.4). A'TEI could be a stonecutter's 
miscopying of ATZI (Johannes Kirchner in IG.2 2-3.1222 changes the E to 
2, without comment), or óveiv may have been intended, or perhaps there was 
actually a form óuet (accent unknown)—cf. the H construct í S” n| ey; 


Š t| éy (81.9). 


5. But vo Ouuaot Kat dvow àkoaic ‘with two eyes and two ears’ (Pol. 
3.16.1287b.27; both nouns pl.). 


6. Citations (not exhaustive) in Hermann Bonitz, Index Aristotelicus, 
published in Aristotelis Opera, vol. V, and separately (Berlin, 1870), s.v. duo. 


7. Neue Wege durch die griechische Sprache und Dichtung (Berlin, 1926), pp. 
371-372. 


1.9B. dvew in fifth and fourth century authors. The manuscripts— 
including some excellent ones—of the Classical Ga authors, 
including those who died before 329, give numerous examples of 
6veiv. Modern editors do not print dvew in the text and often fail 
to report it even in their critical apparatus. However, Immanuel 
Bekker (1785-1871), who not only collated dozens of manuscripts 
for his edition of Thucydides but also methodically reported their 
readings, unimportant though the variation might seem, discovered 
good authority for 6uetp in 1.20.3, 1.23.1, 4.8.6, and much less in 
several other passages. No doubt évow was the more usual form at 
all stages in the text tradition of Ga books; but in Plato (d. 347) 
"the better manuscripts show the form óveiv in Symp. 192e, Rep. 
8.546c, Tim. 79d, Leges 1.638e, 6.754e, 774d, 8.846c, etc." ! Of 
course all extant Ga manuscripts were copied later than the fourth 
century; besides they are seldom consistent. But it happens that 
several tragedies of Euripides are preserved in only two codices, 
and in E]. 95, 536, 649, Hel. 647, 731, HF. 995, Sup. 1157 both 
have vew (usually changed to dvow by a later hand). In other 
passages (Hel. 571,Sup. 33, 486) the two manuscripts are divided. 
For the plays extant in more manuscripts, a new collation might 
reveal more instances of veiw; but I do not expect it would 
prove much beyond what is already evident, for G copyists did not 
have a high standard of letter-for-letter accuracy. We have to rest 
content with a general probability that their wavering between 
óuotp and dvew goes back to the period of the authors themselves. 
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It is most reasonable to conclude that Plato, Aristotle's teacher, 
did write dvew, at least occasionally, and that some earlier Ga 
authors did too. Correct method obviously forbids us to reject as 
spurious every attestation of dvew in works written before 329 
while we accept the reading in works written later. óveiv could 
well exist in daily speech and literary usage without getting 
written on stone; for the inscriptions do not record the undeclined 
dvo with the genitive plural till Roman times (ETQNATO “of two 
years, IG. 3.1443), although it had long been in use—e.g., dvo 
vec) ‘of two ships’ (Thucydides 3.89.3). 


NOTES TO 1.9B 


1. D. Friedrich Ast, Lexicon Platonicum (Leipzig, 1835-38), s.v. úo. Still 
other passages, in which some good mss. have Óveiv, are quoted in the same 
entry. 


2. G. Zuntz, An Inquiry into tbe Transmission of tbe Plays of Euripides, 
(Cambridge, 1965), pp. 64, 129-130, notes óveu in one ms. of Hec. 45, as 
well as Heraclidae 39. I thank him for personally calling this to my attention. 


1.9C. The obsolescence of dvoiv. In the early passages where dvew 
is comparatively well attested, it comes before another dual in 
—ow or —aw; e.g., vew adedgolw ‘of two brothers’ (or rather, ‘of 
a brother and sister, Euripides, EL 536), dvew vavpaxiaw 
‘through two naval battles’ (Thucydides 1.23.1). óveiv goes 
indefinitely far back in Ga; but it was the recessive form, and óvoiv 
the dominant one, as long as substantives and adjectives in —ow 
remained current. When —ow declined, dvew came to the fore. As 
the type dvow pediuvow became old-fashioned and people 
preferred the plural ueó(upcop, they shied away from saying dvep, 
since such a genitive plural form of the number ‘two’ did not exist 
in Ga.! There remained the isolated word 8veiv, not compromised 
by an archaic morpheme which they were reluctant to use any 
longer. So they accepted óveiv, but only in the genitive, where the 
/- Vin / structure of the last syllable (cf. §1.7Ca) was close 
enough to the genitive plural ending —«v (often circumflexed). 
The dative *ôv| eiv ueir | ot was too different from any known 
pattern; people did not take to construing óveiv in agreement with 
a dative plural substantive, and instead preferred óvoi(v), with its 
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familiar “third declension" dative plural ending. The latter appears 
already in fifth century authors: raiç dvow ovwyoot ‘with the two 
jaw-bones’ (Aeschylus)? vow nuépaw (Thucydides 8.101.1).? 
But it was apparently so very rare in Classical Ga that several 
Atticists—orthoepists of the Gk period, who took those authors 
for their models of prose usage—condemned óvoi(v) while approv- 
ing of duvet (e.g., Phrynichus 185). The Atticists, in forming their 
conception of Ga morphology, certainly had the benefit of earlier 
manuscripts than we moderns; on the other hand, they did not 
study inscriptions. 


NOTES TO 1.9C 


1. It was current in other G dialects, notably the Ionic of Herodotus (3.131.2, 
etc.). 


2. Fr. 154 (281A) from Oreitbyia, in ed. of H. W. Smyth, II (Loeb Classical 
Library ; Cambridge, Mass., 1957), 475. 


3. The widely accepted emendation Svow huépaw is unjustified; for it does 
not solve the syntactical difficulty. We expect “two days' to be expressed in 
the accusative: émtotri(odueva, *5Uo T"uépac*...Tj Teitn ià Taxéo» 
anaipovow ‘revictualing for two days . . ., on the third they hastily sailed off.’ 
Soon after (8.103.3), Thucydides writes éc Trjv vavpaxiay névre T)uépac 
Tapeokevdgovro ‘they prepared for the sea-battle for five days.’ A genitive 
meaning for vow 2)juépaw ‘within two days’ will not do here; the context is 
against any implication that the hosts imposed a time-limit or deadline. 


1.9D. AOTIN in Corinna. Besides the occurrences of óveiv in Ga 
of the fifth and fourth centuries and in a fourth century Doric 
inscription of Epidaurus, the oldest record of all is in the Boeotian 
Aeolic of Corinna, the poetess of Tanagra (early fifth century):' 


. INAEAOTÉIN 
PY BOZTAEKT[pa]KPATOTN€&I? 


‘But Phoebus rules the couch of the two [sc. nymphs] .’ This is the 
orthography used by the Boeotians from the fourth century on, 
when they discarded their local alphabet in favor of the Ionic (cf. 
9 81.7Ca, 2.5Ba-d). They learned what sounds the letters stood 
for in the national literary language (the traditional Gb and the 
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current Ga), and they used the letters wherever those sounds 
occurred in their own dialect. The Boeotian [dui:n] was written 
AOTIN to bring out how the dialect pronunciation differed from 
the Ga [düé:n], written ATEIN. The little © was doubtless added 
by the accentuator of the papyrus because he realized that in Ga 
this would be written EI, not I. By the time of the papyrus 
(second century after Christ) the EI of Ga was also read [1:] or 
[r: cf. 81.7Cb). The fact that dou comes at the end of a line 
does not mean it occupies a terminal position. For in this poem, 
Asopides, and others of the same meter, Corinna makes no 
allowance for a terminus at the end of a line, unless it closes a 
strophe: (1) she sometimes splits a word between two lines; (2) 
she puts the enclitic r’ ‘and’ at the beginning of a line; (3) she 
makes the last syllable long by “nature” or “position” but does 
not admit a syllaba anceps as in epic or iambic verse; (4) if a line 
begins with a vowel, she ends the previous line in Í- VC], not 


taye 


NOTES TO 1.9D 


1. The statement of the ancients that she was a contemporary of Pindar is not 
strongly attested; D. L. Page, Corinna, Society for the Promotion of Hellenic 
Studies, supplementary paper no. 6 (London, 1953), pp. 65-88. But his 
arguments for a date c. 200 B.C. give too little weight to several points 
favoring the earlier date. From the first century B.C, onward, the learned 
writers cited her as a classic, not a recent author. The Boeotian Plutarch (of 
Chaeronea) and the people of Tanagra who informed the traveler Pausanias 
are not likely to have been so wrong about a famous local personage. The 
important fact that she was not included in the original Alexandrian canon of 
nine lyric poets, but later added as the tenth, indicates either that her works 
were not available when the canon was formed but were brought to light 
afterwards, or else that she was not highly esteemed by the early Alexandrian 
critics. Either way her fate was similar to that of the other Bocotian poetess 
Myrtis of Anthedon, who was not, however, reckoned in the canon even by 
the post-Alexandrian scholars, although one long poem of hers was well 
known to Plutarch (Page, p. 31). Poets were put into the canon in accordance 
with their antiquity and their excellence, two merits which the critics could 
not distinguish rigorously, because most old poetry was good and most good 
poetry was old. As Page shows that the orthography of the Corinna papyrus 
(written in the second century after Christ) agrees best with Boeotian spelling 
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around 200 B.C., the most reasonable interpretation would assign this 
orthography to the scholar who edited the text around 200 B.C. and was 
familiar enough with contemporary Boeotian to replace the antiquated 
Boeotian spelling of his exemplar. We cannot identify the scholar, but he 
would readily fit into the framework of Alexandrian studies. The sbelling of 
Ga authors in our extant papyri likewise belongs rather to the third century 
B.C. than to the authors’ own time. The interest in Corinna from then on, to 
judge from the quotations (Page, pp. 29-45), was less literary than linguistic. 
The grammarians, apparently as early as Tryphon in the first century B.C., 
valued her as a source of Boeotian dialect forms. They were hard up for 
Boeotian literary texts, for it was not their method to draw evidence from 
inscriptions as we do; their linguistic research was for readers of the classics, 
not antiquaries seeking light on past institutions. Still, if they had reason to 
believe she had lived as recently as 200 B.C., they would not have neglected 
older Boeotian dialect poets in favor of her. No fragment of Myrtis survives to 
show whether she wrote in Boeotian or some pan-Hellenic literary dialect. 
Supposing that Corinna used the Boeotian forms without any literary 
tradition behind her, I find it hard to conceive of such an innovation being 
applied to a hitherto unliterary dialect in the midst of the G& period. So in 
spite of Page, I adhere to the chronology that made Corinna coeval with 
Pindar; it probably was well founded after all. 


2. Schubart, p. 24. 
3. See §1.7Gd and Page, p. 61. 


1.9E. The distribution of [- 6 Nl. In Ga —eiv does not differ in 
meaning from —oiv or —ow, any more than {—éym} differs in 
meaning from Í —Syim] in H. The distribution of —eiv and í — £y] 
is to a certain degree similar, never replacing —ow or {—dyin, 
—áyim] except in 8veiv, (S néym, Š "téym| 'two.'! Since 6v— 
without the suffix seems unrelated toj $"n-, $"t-—],it is hard to 
see why here, and in no other dual noun or adjective, both 
languages have {- éyN}, with a front-vowel, instead of the usual 
form of the suffix (with a back-vowel). ? The most likely cause is 
that except in the number 'two' the dual ending was used little or 
not at all in close conjuncture with the ensuing word. That is not 
true of Ga (cf. row cow Aóyow, §1.4B), but it seems to hold for 
Gh and the other dialects, as well as H (82. 1Ge). Certainly the H 
{—éym} and perhaps originally the Ga —eiv also did not occur in 
any terminal position. The examples of óveiv are too few to 
permit an indubitable judgement, but it looks as if the favored 
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position of óveiv was right before a substantive. The only position 
of the H (- £3] was right before the number ‘ten,’ where dveiv (or 
óvoipv, for that matter) could never occur, as the Ga word for 
‘twelve’ is 6 oë eka (Aristophanes, Equ. 235, etc.; Gb 6ucoó eka, II. 
2.637, etc., and óvokaibeka. ‘two-and-ten,’ 2. 557, etc.). Just as 
every occurrence of H [—Šyim] and most occurrences of Gb —ouv 
justify the statement that the [9] vocalism is terminal and 
motivated by accent, so every occurrence of H í- £y and several 
occurrences of Ga —ew show that the [°] is unmotivated (cf. 
§§2.1Dc, 2.2E). The alternation of back- and front-vowel is 
Ablaut, conditioned by accent. If the Ablaut is [?/e] rather than 
[?/elor[9/e], that is due to the influence of the implosive 
consonant [y]. Whereas the Hí], if followed by any other 
consonant, will alternate either with {á} or with (SS S1.6Ba-b), 
the {y} allows it a threefold alternation {ð ~ á ~ é}. In Ga, so 
long as EI was a diphthong [€i] (81.7Ca), the Ablaut of 
dvow - dvew may have been perfectly symmetrical; for the 
evidence leaves it unsettled whether o in the diphthong ot was a 
closed [9] or an open [°]. 


NOTES TO 1.9E 


1. In Gothic the dative of ‘two’ is í twaim | (Matt. 6:24).Í— aim |, however, is 
a dat. plural ending (§ § 2.1Ga-b). This numeral in Gothic is inflected mostly 
like a "strong declension” pl. adjective; see Wilhelm Braune, Gotische 
Grammatik, 16th ed. rev. by Ernst A. Ebbinghaus (Tübingen, 1961), p. 87. 


In sound, dvew corresponds well with Old English twegen (also twaegen, 
twoegen, tuegen, tweigen) ‘two’ ( > twain); but twegen has a different 
function, being nominative-accusative masculine. OE begen ‘both’ is also 
nom.-acc. masc. The g stands for a sound which was almost certainly palatal 
in this and certain other positions, therefore much like [Y ]—although in still 
other phonetic environments the OE scribes used the same letter for other 
sounds (including [ 9]), all of them probably in complementary distribution. 
No other Germanic language has a form paralleling twegen, begen, unless we 
count the Gothic dative {tWaim}.It would be absurd to reject a possible 
connection with G vei and even H Í— Šym] on the ground that the g had 
to go back to a velar plosive *[9] or fricative *[9] at some point in the 
pre-history of the OE speech-community. I do not see how any theory about 
proto-Germanic could establish that. Considering that the —egen of OE is so 
poorly represented in other IE languages, I am interested to find a parallel to 
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H also in OE égan (also éagan), genitive and dative of ‘eye’ (nom.-acc. ége, 
éage): 


terminal absolute Loe {soyin } ‘eye’ (Gen. 49:22 +) 
non-terminal absolute 1 1! X {8871n | ‘eye’ (Is. 64:3 +) 
construct 1 `? [9€yn] ‘the eye of’ (Ex. 10:5 +) 


I cite OE words with the apex (shaped like an acute accent) only if the 
Oxford English Dictionary lists them as attested thus. The scribes omitted the 
apex much oftener than they wrote it; its phonetic value is still in dispute. I 
am indebted to my former colleagues at Washington University, Dr. Robert 
Kaske in English and Dr. James Marchand in German (both professors at 
Cornell University now), for help with the OE material. 


2. IN lisa cover symbol for either nasal consonant 1? Sor {™ }, 


1.10. THE COMMON SOURCE OF THE DUAL ENDING 


Now that we have seen all that H and G share in the dual 
morpheme Í-SyiN, —éyN}, we can intelligently resume the 
question laid aside in 81.4, “How could such a correspondence 
come about?" Detailed as it is, it might still be due, conceivably, 
to accident. If no other corresponding morphemes could be found 
with the help of this one, we might be forced to write it off as an 
illusion. But the succeeding chapters will show how many more 
morphological correspondences do exist. Most of them cannot be 
illusory, and neither is(- 9yiN, —éyNj. Morphemes so very similar 
in G and H must have a common origin. However, common origin 
can mean several quite different things. 


1.10A. Borrowing by Greek. Gb was somewhat in contact with 
Phoenician. Cuny's reasoning—that since the Phoenician vocab- 
ulary contributed little to G, the structure of Phoenician probably 
contributed nothing at all (Š$ 1.3)—is not conclusive. For one thing, 
a great many G words are so far without a satisfactory etymology; 
not a few of them may turn out to be from Phoenician or some 
other Semitic language.’ If —ou» too came into G as a loan from 
Phoenician, it must have come long enough before Homer to get 
integrated, at least partly, into the G case-system. That would not 
be chronologically impossible; for on the one hand the morphol- 
ogy of the dual is far less complete than that of the singular and 
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the plural, and on the other hand the Greeks had stories of 
Phoenicians settling among them in the dim past. The most 
famous was Káópoc (Od. 5.333; Hesiod, Th, 937, etc.), the man of 
the East (ATP {qsdsm}, Judges 6:3 +), one of the mythical or 
prehistoric founders of Thebes. Another Phoenician name 
AdBdakos distinguishes the founder of the ill-fated royal house of 
Thebes (Sophocles, OT. 224, 488, 495, 1226, Ant. 593, 861, 
etc.) 2 Adfóa, the name of the letter A (Plato, Crat. 434c, etc.), is 
obviously of Phoenician origin, as the acrophonic names of the 
Phoenician letters were borrowed by the Greeks along with the 
shapes of the letters. We cannot appraise how much influence such 
persons might have had on G, say around 1500 B.C. or earlier. The 
language situation of the whole Aegean area in that period is so 
little known to us that we cannot affirm or deny a significant 
sprinkling of Greek-Phoenician bilinguals, from whom the uni- 
lingual Greeks may have learned to use —ouwv (or —ow) and —ew 
under restrictions comparable to those of H {—Syim}and {-éym}, 
Furthermore we have as yet too little evidence whether the 
structure of G was then fluid enough to admit such an importation 
(80.9A). 


NOTES TO 1.10A 


1. At any rate, the ascertained Phoenician loan-words in G are, from one 
standpoint, more valuable for linguistic study than any other foreign words. 
G came in contact with many languages; the words borrowed either by or 
from G are accessible to us in their G pronunciation, but we generally have 
only a vague idea how they may have sounded in the other languages, whose 
phonology, in the absence of direct phonetic information, is just tentatively 
and imperfectly reconstructed from ambiguous and often clumsy scripts. Of 
course, from the time that the Latin evidence of contact with G begins (about 
the third century B.C.), we have an excellent opportunity to make reliable 
inferences back and forth. But in the earlier period, when most of the 
Phoenician loan-words entered G, they are the only ones for which we have a 
pronunciation clearly recorded both in G and in another language. That other 
language, though not Phoenician itself, is its very close relative, Hebrew. We 
have already seen (§1.7b) how the alternation of vowel-quantity in 
LH av oc - Xor |ec is illuminated not by the Phoenician spelling but by the 
H. I am confident that quite a few important facts are awaiting discovery 
through a comparison of the G and the H names for the letters of the 
alphabet. (Since the date of composition of the Homeric poems is 
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conjectural, I can see no proof that the alphabet was borrowed by the Greeks 
from the Phoenicians earlier or later. But in all likelihood, whichever came 
first—the poetry or the G alphabet—the other followed within a century or 
so.) For this or any other study of Phoenician loan-words in G, one needs 
more than a nodding acquaintance with H. 


2. The genealogy made him out to be the grandson of Cadmus through the 
shadowy intermediary IloAU6 copo« (OT. 267-268; Herodotus 5.59; Euripides, 
Pb. 8), a pure G name. 


1.10B. Other avenues of borrowing. There is no sign that the 
Hebrews and the Aramaeans, who were not maritime peoples, had 
any early contact with Greeks. But Hebrews and Philistines were 
neighbors in the land of Canaan; and it is not unthinkable that 
some Greeks may have come there among the Philistines, if the 
latter migrated there from the Aegean. The island of “IMB 
{kap vowr: (Jer. 47:4; cf. Amos 9:7), from which the Philistines 
came, has been plausibly equated with Crete by many scholars. 
However, no Philistines have been found to bear G names. The 
name of the nation, in the singular ng ?Bip'lesst, (non- 
terminal, Is. 14:31 4. WOE (p "loSet: (terminal, Ex. 15:14 


+), in the plural O° np ip lis tiym] (Gen. 10:14 +), looks 
more like Medaory (oi, an Aegean but non-G people Ui. 10.429, 
Od. 19.177, etc.).! Another possibility, therefore, is that G and H 
independently borrowed the dual ending from the lost Pelasgian or 
Philistine language. We cannot prove or refute such an idea until 
the substrate languages of the Eastern Mediterranean, which are 
neither G nor Semitic, become known. 


NOTE TO 1.10B 


1. Moreover in I. 16.233 Zed ava, Awdwvaie, lleAaoyué ‘lord Zeus, 
Dodonaean, Pelasgic, the scholia attest a variant IleAaorué (besides 
IHeAapyué). IHeAao7— is very close to fp" 118 t—}. 1 owe this observation 
to my friend, Professor J. P. Brown of the Church Divinity School of the 
Pacific. 


1.10C. A primeval genetic connection. Yet without positive proof 
it 1s hard to believe that G and H both borrowed this morpheme, 
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Ablaut and all, from another language not similar to either of 
them. If it did not enter G from Phoenician in the second 
millennium B.C., another possibility remains that in the remote 
past, before either G or Hebrew-Phoenician had taken shape, their 
forerunners were in contact. {-òyiN} would then be an age-old 
part of both languages equally. If that is so, we may expect it to 
lead us to the discovery of more similarities, including some that 
take in other IE and Semitic languages not so close geographically 
as G and H. I ought, however, to warn my readers that in the end 1 
judge —ouwv to be probably a borrowing from Phoenician (§5.4A) 
but many of the other correspondences to have originated in a 
period so early that the difference between an IE and a Semitic 
language did not yet exist. 
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2.1. THE PLURAL OF THE THEMATIC NOUN (“second 
declension’’) 


Since the H noun does not have case-endings, I would hardly 
expect to find anything in H corresponding to a case-ending of G 
or Sanskrit (hereafter S).Í-9yim]: —ouw is no real exception, 
because —ottv straddles the genitive and the dative. Furthermore, 
the Arabic counterpart [~ 7^1 ] is accusative and genitive (terminal 
only); and it is no surprise that H and Am have nothing to 
represent the Arabic nominative dual [792], for the dual in both H 
and Am is nearly limited to parts of the body, which seldom occur 
in the subject function (81.4Db). Our comparison of nouns 
outside of the dual deals mainly with stems which sometimes 
receive suffixes, but not with the suffixes themselves. We begin 
with the plural stem most closely related to i7 Syim]: —ouv. That 
stem is Í— oy} : —ot. A possessive suffix may be added in H, a 
case-suffix in G. The H vowel {9} alternates with other vowels 
under certain conditions reminiscent of theí-oyim ~ ~áyim ~ 
—éym} of the dual. S had no place in the preceding chapter, but 
from now on I must mention it often. 


2.1A. Distribution of the masculine plural suffix. The largest 
number of masculine nouns and adjectives in G are "second 
declension"—i.e., the nominative plural in —or, like immor ‘horses’ 
(IL. 2.763, etc.). The ot is also in the dative plural Prout (4.366, 
etc.). The dative ~ nominative opposition is expressed by —ot ~ 
zero, in both the “second” and the “third declension”: 


cu|ot ‘shoulders’ uymornp | eç 'suitors' 

(Od. 18.68, etc.) (Od. 1.144, etc.) 
C4 |ot| ot ‘shoulders’ UVNOTNP | E0 oc ‘suitors’ 

(IL. 10.34, etc.) (Od. 16.410, etc.) 


The other plural forms—the accusative immt|ovç and the genitive 
Urm|cv (IL 1.154, 2.466, etc.)—do not belong to the oz stem. 
The G ot is represented by {E} (more accurately [&1], see 
§2.2Ba) in the S declension that includes the majority of 
masculine nouns and adjectives. The locative plural su dq 
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(aGev|e| Sul ‘horses’ (RV. 1.114.8b +), SERI (dév|&| su] ‘gods’ 
(1.13.2b +) is the closest parallel, though not exact, since the 
vowel " uj or. a suffix does not correspond to the final t of 


—ot| at.” The {©} (which is the regular S counterpart to G ot, at, or 
et) also appears in the dative-ablative plural qr | (deve bhyah | 


(1.162.4d, 8.90[101].16c) and the instrumental plural aah: 
{dev e phih } (4.46.6b 4)? The nominative, accusative, and 
genitive plural— gat: | (dev ab] (1.147.1d, etc.), gaT (devi an} 
(1.1.2c, etc.), zamat (dév| in| am] (1.116.2b + )—are not formed 


from this stem. Again in H the great majority of masculine nouns 
form their plural stem in {—VY |, as follows: 


Gen. 10:2 + '33 ib asy} “the children of? 


Joshua 5:7 + ‘on ` J 3 ibn ey|hem | ‘the children of them 
(masc.), their children” 


Ezek. 23:37 u n'13 {b nj ey|hen | ‘their (fem.) children’ 
Deut. 29:21 + B 2 335. qb" ey|Xen | ‘your (masc. pl.) children’ 
*19*13 *[b^"njey|Eón] “your (fem. pl.) children' 
(cf. Gen. 31:5) 
Neh.10:37 4 31 13 { b'on| ey| nuw] ‘our children’ 
Gen.46:7+ — 333 {bonjoy)w} ‘his children’ 
Hosea 2:6 + m13 (bonjgyho] “her children’ 


Ex. 22:28 + 1'213 {bonjsy|Ko} ‘your (masc. sing.) 
children' 
Is. 49:17 + 7:23 [bon oy|iK”] ‘your (fem. sing.) 


children'—terminal 
Is. 49:25 + 1:33 (bonjay|ik | “your (fem. sing.) 
children'—non-terminal 


Ex. 21:5 4 35 {bon oy} ‘my children’—terminal 
Gen. 48:9 + "335 © {bron| ay} ‘my children’—non- 
terminal 


The absolute form 5°34 {bon iym} ‘children’ (Deut. 14:1 +) 
seems unrelated to this stem (§2.1Gc). The G endings mentioned 
in this paragraph serve for a fair number of feminine nouns and 
adjectives, as well as masculine; e.g., Aio, ‘stones’ (IL 12 287). 
The H endings too serve for some feminine nouns—eg., "335 
(?abney } ‘the stones of’ (Ex. 39:6 +)—but never for feminine 
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adjectives. No feminine nouns and adjectives in S show the {-€-} 
stem. These facts will be explored more thoroughly in the next 


pages. 


NOTES TO 2.1A 


1. Also upmormpou (Od. 1.114, etc.), which shows that the —ot suffix conveys 
pl. meaning even when attached to a non-pl. stem. However, in Ga 'OAyumíaot 
'at Olympia' (Thucydides 5.18.10, etc.) it is attached to a place-name sing. in 
form, and it imparts no pl. meaning. Dat. plurals like Ep |otot ‘deeds, works,’ 
BeXé|eoot ‘missiles’ (JL 23.671, 11.589, etc.) of neuter nouns, whose 
nom.-acc. pl is ëpya, féAea (1.573, 12.159, etc.), do not invalidate the 
statement that —ot is added to pl. sterns in —ot—, —eo—. The masc. - neuter 
opposition, maintained in the nom. and acc., is suspended in the other cases; 
so we do not expect the neuter to differ from the masc. in the dat. pl. See 
Jacob Wackernagel, "Zur griechischen Nominalflexion," Indogermaniscbe 
Forscbungen, 14 (1903), 373-375. 


2. The phonetic value of the S accent-marks _ and ' is explained in 
Š §2.2Fe-g. 


—À AX ES 
3. Fa: (dev| Bib | (1.76.4b, etc), AXA: fagv| Bik 1(5.55.1c +) show the 
alternative ending of the inst. pl. It probably corresponds to the alternative 
ending of the G dat. pl. inr |o (Il. 16.154, etc.). 


2.1B. "Second declension" etymologies. Since the plural mor- 
pheme is so short, we would do well to support the morphological 
comparison with a few etymologies so attractive as to be nearly 
irresistible: 


H ‘4385 {xac rey } ‘courts, enclosures’ (construct; 
Neh. 12:28) 
Latin agri ‘fields, farmlands’ (nominative; 
Cicero, Agr, 3.3.12, etc.) 
G àypoi ‘fields, farmlands’ (nominative; 
Il, 23.832, etc.) 
S *{ájrēşu } ‘fields’ (locative)! 
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H š, 21 i ( Sowróy | ‘bulls, oxen’ ( construct)? 

Am “Ih { voWry } ‘bulls, oxen’ ( construct)? 

Latin tauri ‘bulls, oxen’ (nominative; Vergil, 
Geor. 1.65,etc.) 

G Tavpot ‘bulls’ (nominative; Euripides, 


Bac. 743, etc.) 


H "T 212 {mij g mal-ey } ‘from the camels of’ (Gen. 24:10; 
cf. S0.8B) 
Latin caballi ‘horses’ (nominative; Horace, 
Sat. 1.6.103, etc.)? 
The Latin — of the "second declension” nominative plural was 
—EI until late in the Republic: AGREI (CIL.? 1.585.93); the 
dative or ablative plural AGREIS occurs often in this inscription 
from 111 B. c^ Only the third etymology given above can I claim 
for my own.” The manner in which these words may have come 
into the languages that have them is an unnecessary speculation 
for our present purpose. What matters is that they are masculine 
throughout" and have the typical masculine plural formation. The 
most important of the three is probably the first; so I had better 
justify the correspondence between the triconsonantal root ^ 3 rl 
and its IE parallels. 


NOTES TO 2.1B 


1. Only the nom. pl. AJT tajra} (Rv. 6.24.8c), acc. pl. AGT fajran} 
(6.62.2d +), and loc. sing. aH aj ré 1(8.27.182) are attested. 


2. These construct forms occur in post-Biblical H and Am, but the Bible has 
only the absolute pl D')7 [8 Woriym| (Hosea 12:12), 1' MR 
I towriyn } (Ezra 6:17 +). The sing. 11 D ( SGWD] is common as either 
absolute or construct in the H portions (Ex. 21: 28,35 +). 


3. Often as a beast of burden; see Tbesaurus linguae Latinae s.v. “caballus.” 


4. The spelling of this Lex Agraria does not always distinguish the nom. pl. 
from the gen. sing: POPVLLIROMANEI ‘of the Roman people’ (75). 
Doubtless the opposition / el ~ l: / was disappearing at this time. 


5. The other two are in Müller (§0.1, note 1), pp. 2, 255. My friend J. P. 
Brown, after reading this book in ms., sent me several more etymologies to 
add to this brief list. He intends to publish his research showing the pattern of 
cultural penetration that is mirrored in the continuous diffusion of 
vocabulary among the Mediterranean languages. _ 
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6. The gender of {xac réy | and related pl. forms is not established. The 
sing. 12 M {xocer} (Ezek. 40:28 +) is either masc. or fem., more often the 
latter (I Kings 7:8, Ezek. 40:31, etc.; cf. $2.6). 


2.1Ba. Tbe “emphatic” sibilant. The 3, which I transcribe {C 1 for 
convenience, is defined as an unvoiced emphatic sibilant by 
virtually all grammars; but the description is questionable. 
Certainly the Arabic Jews pronounce it so in their H, just like the 
vw of their vernacular, with noticeable velarization. The H 3 
regularly represents any of three Arabic emphatics ue, ué, b. 
which are commonly transcribed 19; Q, Z1 respectively. The Am 
reflexes are 3, Y or P, and D. The Arabic word do dax 
{hazi ratun } ‘enclosure, fold’ probably belongs to the same root as 
? 1n, although there is also a verbal root >2> {hsr} ‘encompass, 
straiten.’ The .5, in those traditions of Arabic where it has not 
merged with some other phoneme, is a voiced emphatic dental 
fricative.' Unfortunately, the Arabic by no means establishes what 
sound the X had in H. All the Arabic emphatics deflect the quality 
of the adjacent vowels, while the H Z, P, and Ë do not; thus the 
articulation of the H ''emphatics" must have been somewhat 
different from the Arabic. The Arabic parallels to X do not, at any 
rate, bar a correspondence to the g of G and Latin. If 3 was a 
sibilant on the order of c^, it could very well correspond to a velar 
plosive in more distantly related languages. However, the G 
transcriptions of the Bible (which are of course much later than 
the first appearance of dypot in Gb) regularly render the H letter X 
by 2; e.g., AZQP for the town 9137 {xocowr} (Joshua 11:1 +). 
But long before the period of the Bible translations, the Greeks 
rendered the Phoenician city 1X (in H 12 {cor}, Is. 23:1 +; less 
often 713 íCQWP^], Ezek. 28:12 +) by Túp|oç ‘Tyre’ (Isocrates 
4.161, Herodotus 1.2.1, etc.), and the other Phoenician city ] 13 
by Ziócov (81.7Fb). This shows that not every X in Phoenician 
sounded like a sibilant to the early Greeks.^ In some H words too, 
the sibilant sound of the € may have been relatively recent, having 
so developed from what was once a plosive of some sort.’ The 
transcription of 3 by o (s in Latin) was a makeshift; for St. Jerome 
says of this H letter, which he spells out sade, “The Latin language 
does not express its peculiarity and sound, between z and s. It is 
shrill, and with the teeth clenched it is barely articulated by 
pressing the tongue [against them] ."^ His description shows that 
he observed with care, but it scarcely enables us to reproduce the 
sound. Perhaps more than one tradition of pronouncing 3 existed 
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in antiquity. The “Septuagint” of Lam. 1:18, 2:18, 3:52, 4:18 
calls the letter TIAAH, according to Codex B (Vaticanus gr. 
1209), prima manu. 'TI— suggests a palatalization [Ù] not far 
from the affricate [tS] pronounced by several branches of Jewry 
today—the Persian, the Daghestan, and the Eastern European. 
Since these are the branches that pronounce the , as [Ə] in true 
Tiberias fashion ( $ 1.7Eb), it is likely, though by no means certain, 
that their [tS] also is close to the true Ht sound of X. Such an 
affricate can readily correspond to a velar plosive in another 
language; hence it would be no obstacle to the etymology ` 237 ; 
AGREI, etc. Indeed, the iJ} of S 199€], like the English j, is an 
affricate [42]; of course it is voiced, and in that important respect 
opposed to the X. Later on we shall encounter other etymologies 
in which 3 and & seem to correspond to y (8 82.5, 3.3A, note 3). 


NOTES TO 2.1Ba 


1. Wright, I, 6. 


2. TUpoc might imply a Phoenician pronunciation with an emphatic dental 
fricative similar to the Arabic > [9], However, the Am name for ‘Tyre,’ in 
the Targum, is 13 { COWT ! (Is. 23:1, etc.). I cannot be sure it was also —3 
in earlier Am; but if it was, it would argue against the idea that Phoenician 
had not only the emphatic sibilant 8 and the emphatic plosive Š of H 
(however they may have been articulated), but also a third dental emphatic 
opposed to both 3 and Ù, though written the same as 3. Moreover, the use of 
the letter ¥ for two opposed sounds at the beginning of " 3 and ] 7 3 would 
be hard to reconcile with the acrophonic principle, which the Phoenicians 
manipulated so brilliantly; see Zellig S. Harris, A Grammar of tbe Pboenician 
Language, American Oriental Series, vol. VIII (New Haven, 1936; also publ. 
outside the series), p. 15. Possibly we could assume that the twenty-two letter 
alphabet was invented for some other dialect of Phoenician, which had only 
twenty-two initial phonemes, and that this alphabet was then adopted by the 
other Phoenicians (as it was by the Hebrews) with no new letters for 
additional phonemes. But more probably G has TU— where H has (CO — land 
Zt— where H has {C1~ } because of a tendency within G, [ti] > [SL], asin 
Moros ‘Milesian, from Miletus’ (MiAnros, Herodotus 1.74.2, 1.142.3, etc.). 


3. Possibly a X : y correspondence is to be detected in 13? (macoh } 
‘unleavened bread’ (Lev. 2:5 +) : uá$á ‘barley-cake’ (Hesiod, Op. 590, etc.; 
proverbially inferior to äproç ‘bread,’ Zenobius 1.12 Leutsch & Schneide- 
win). Ç is | Zd]or possibly [dz |; the latter would be closer to 3, provided that 
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the tradition of an affricate pronunciation [ts] goes back to antiquity. 
However, the Ç may here be the G actualization of */91/. cf. the verb 
k |ua'y |? ‘is impressed, is molded’ (Plato, Tbeaet. 191d). The accentuation 
aga instead of ud$a results from a disagreement among the ancient 
grammarians whether the first a is long or short; for given a short vowel in the 
ultima, the kind of accent on the penult is determined by the quantity of the 
penult vowel—circumflex if long, acute if short. 


4. “Cuius proprietatem et sonum inter z et s Latinus sermo non exprimit; est 
enim stridulus et strictis dentibus uix linguae impressione profertur” (on Is. 
11:1; PL. 24.144c or 148a). Proprietatem ought to mean the “distinctive 
(contrastive) feature’ of X. Cf. De nom. Hebr, 15 (on Gen.; PL, 23.828), 
"siquidem apud Hebraeos tres sunt s litterae: una quae dicitur samech et 
simpliciter legitur quasi per s nostram litteram describatur; alia sin, in qua 
stridor quidam non nostri sermonis interstrepit; tertia sade, quam nostrae 
aures penitus reformidant"—'inasmuch as in Hebrew there are three s letters: 
one which is called samech and is read simply as if it were indicated by our 
letter s; another, siz, in which a certain shrillness foreign to our language adds 
its concomitant noise [he means Z7 fs i rather than ] ; the third, sade, which 
our ears absolutely shudder at.’ 


5. TI corrected to È by a later hand. 2AAH in other old mss.; see Alfred 
Rahlfs’ note, Septuaginta, 4th ed., II (Stuttgart, 1950), 756. The spelling of 
the letter-name with TÍ— is meant to bring out the difference in sound 
between Z and D (ZAMX, 2 AMEX); with the same intent the codex gives 
X> EN rather than ZEN as the name for ^, to suggest a sound different from 
the 8] of B. 


2.1 Bb. The “smooth breathing.” The initial consonant of ^ ¥7 is a 
guttural (often called a laryngeal). Whether G preserves even a 
trace of a consonant in the initial syllable à—, is debatable. E. 
H. Sturtevant has pointed out that the “smooth breathing" 
mark ' (lin ancient and early medieval mss.) was devised by 
the grammarian Aristophanes of Byzantium (fl. 200 B.C.) to stand 
for nothing but the lack of aspiration.’ We can be certain that 
readers of Homer in the G& period pronounced no consonant at 
the beginning of àypoi. But in the Homeric period there is room 
for doubt whether something was pronounced before the vowel 
[a]. If the previous word is one that otherwise ends in a short 
vowel, like xarà, that vowel will be elided: 

ATWXG) PEATEPOV EOTL KATA TTOAW HE KAT’ Aypovs 

SATA TTWKEVEW 
‘It is better for a beggar to beg his dinner in town than in the 
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country' (Od. 17.18-19). That need not prove the absence of a 
consonant before the à—; for elision also occurs if the second 
word begins with "rough breathing" [h]: kað’ Um» ‘in the forest’ 
(IL. 3.151, n The [h] continues ? be pronounced, altering the 
non-aspirate 7 [t] to the aspirate 0 [^]. The elision, accordingly, is 
not to avoid [-Vv-], but to avoid [- VCV- ] when [Clis too weak 
a consonant to support the vowels on either side. A weak 
consonant between vowels would produce a disagreeable sequence, 
called hiatus; it is not necessary to assume that hiatus consisted of 
absolutely nothing between the two vowels.” Neither “ rough’ ' nor 
“smooth” breathing counts metrically. But whereas “rough 
breathing" affects certain sounds in its neighborhood, “smooth 
breathing" gives no positive indication of having been any sound 
whatsoever, even in the early G of Homer. Negative evidence of a 
sort can be cited in favor of the interpretation that words which 
begin graphically with a vowel-letter had an initial consonant- 
sound. Crasis like 7@AAa ‘the rest’ (IL. 1.465, etc. = rà GAAq) is rare 
in Gb. Many crases common in Ga—e.g., ày& (Euripides, Andr. 
36, etc.) for à ‘which’ + éyo» ‘I’—are excluded from Gb, at the 
price of avoiding sequences like à éyq altogether, on account of 
the hiatus.? From the crasis of raña it does not follow that ära 


in other contexts could not have begun with a consonant. 1°38? 


(1g?donoyw| 'to his lord' (Ex. 21:32 +) in H is a phonetically 
similar case of crasis, which includes the silencing of the N even 
though it is otherwise pronounced at the beginning of a 
morpheme: 


IITIN — (^Bdonóyw] his lord’ (Gen. 39:3 +) 
ai js: 2 {la°adoneynem} ‘to their lord’ (40:1 +) 


DPIN? fla?ÁnoSiym] ‘to men’ (I Sam. 25:11 +) 


A weak consonant may also have been pronounced in Gh, enough 
to obstruct two vowels from coalescing in the great majority of 
cases. Possibly, as many linguists now maintain, the vowel a at the 
beginning of G words generally owes its quality to the influence of 
a certain laryngeal consonant, lost during the pre-history of G. But 
it eludes identification, whatever it may have been (see 


Š §3.5Db-c). 


NOTES TO 2.1Bb 


1. "The Smooth Breathing," Transactions of the American Philological 
Association, 68 (1937), 116-117. 
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2.In English some people say az bistorical novel (either pronouncing or 
suppressing the 5) because they feel that a bistorical novel is cacophonous. 


3. Chantraine, I, 85. 


2.1C. Exclusion of 17V } from the absolute. The plural morpheme 
which we are comparing is always replaced in certain other plural 
forms of a given word by some other morpheme. The most 
important limitation is the one shared by H and S. In H the {Y7} 
comes with a possessive pronoun-suffix, or in the construct state 
followed immediately by a word signifying the possessor. In S the 
{€} comes with the suffixes of certain oblique cases, but not the 
genitive, the accusative, and (what is most notable) the nomina- 
tive. H has no cases, and S has no possessive constructions quite 
like the H; but they agree upon restricting this plural morpheme to 
syntactically dependent situations, in opposition to the H absolute 
plural and the S nominative plural. The absolute and the 
nominative of a noun have no positive meaning; they are 
negative-neutral, implying the lack of any syntactical dependence 
(81.4Da). The absolute plural n° 3m {xacer|lym} (Ps. 10:8 +) 
and the nominative plural | (á) al (RV. 6.24.8c; 82.6Bd) do not 
resemble each other as DA* 43M íixac" n|ey| hém} “their (agricul- 
tural) villages’ (I Chr. 4: 33) resembles *Í {ajxy e $u}, In the G and 
the Arabic dual, we found similarly that the alah tate In —w and 
[- 932]. being negative-neutral, showed no such resemblance as the 
genitive —ouv : [~ 892], which is positive. The following table will 
help us define what is common to S and H: 


S nominative ~ oblique (7971 
-éy | (construct) 


l 
H absolute - possessed "€ (+ a suffix) 


The term independent will serve as a heading for both the S 
nominative and the H absolute; dependent will take in oblique and 
possessed. The morpheme similar in the two languages is reserved 
for the dependent function, and the independent is expressed in 
some other way. 


2.1D. (7 VY} as an ending of the independent noun. The general- 
ization about the masculine plural in the last paragraph needs to 
be qualified. Some noteworthy exceptions exist in H and S to the 
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rule that this morpheme is limited to the dependent plural; and 
the related languages have more far-reaching exceptions. Let us 
take up the main ones now. 


2.1Da. Tbe Í—ŠYI ending outside of tbe construct. In H the 
construct must be followed immediately by another noun, which 
is ordinarily the possessor. The two do not have to be substantives; 
an adjective or a participle may serve, subject to the same rule; 
eg. npo "Vy {sosey ris soh} ‘doers of wickedness, those 
doing wickedness’ (Mal. 3:15). One minor extension is:13 ` on 
(xo$ey bow} ‘those trusting in him’ (Nahum 1:7; cf. Ps. 2:12, 
5:12); the prepositional prefix —2 ‘in’ would by rule exclude a 
construct form in front of it. Biblical Am has the same rule about 
the construct as H; but in post-Biblical Am it is much freer—e g., 
"993 N? 8139391 jnid"róno? lo? nid" réy | our vows [are] not 
vows’ (in the prayer 51 253, which opens the Atonement fast). 
Though (nid réy] is identical with the H word, the syntax of H 
would require the absolute B" 13 (n doriym|. 


2.1Db. Tbe nominative plural. The ending of the nominative plural 
à&yp | oL agr |? (in older Latin AGREI) is the most striking disparity 
between the "second declension" of G and Latin and the 
corresponding declension of S. S has a nominative plural (^91 only 
in pronouns, which are of course not many. Of them, the 
demonstrative (and definite article) qd {t€} (RV. 1.53.6a, etc.; 
ud&tta, 82.2Fc) is cognate with roi,’ the relative pronoun 

{YE} (RV. 1.14.6b, etc.) with of (Zl. 1.272 +), and the interrogative 
F (kë) (RV. 5.2.5a, etc.) with the Latin interrogative and relative 
qui (in early Latin QVEI; e.g., CIL.? 1.581.2,4, from 186 B.C.). 
Most Indo-Europeanists maintain that G and Latin, independent 
of each other, extended the —ot and the — (—EI) to substantives 
and adjectives; for Oscan and Umbrian, the Italic languages related 
to Latin, go with S on this point. For my part, it seems possible 
that the —ot ending in words like dypot goes indefinitely far back 
and did not necessarily oust an earlier *—os. Cognates of —ot and 
Latin — are widespread in the nominative plural of IE languages. 
Why certain members of the family have such a nominative plural 
for their nouns, while others do not, is obscure. The question 
seems germane to our comparison with Semitic only to this 
extent: for this morpheme to function as the sign of the 
dependent plural, it must be a stem to which several suffixes can 
be added, as in S {- $¥} (loc.), (à bhyah } (dat.-abl.), {bhi } (inst.), 
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or H í-hén] ‘their,’ f- kém] ‘your,’ {NUW} ‘our,’ etc. But G and 
Latin have fewer cases than S, and instead of an opposition of 
locative - dative - instrumental, they have only one case to handle 
all these functions—dypoiot (or àypoic; Sophocles, EL 313; 
Aristophanes, Pax 707), agris.? —oi— and —— therefore cannot 
serve, like {-€-} in S, to oppose several oblique cases—as a 
group—to the nominative.) The distribution of ot (and Latin 7) is 
alike for nouns and pronouns whereas in S the 1^ ©} extends to the 
genitive as well as the nominative of pronouns:* 


pronoun noun pronoun noun 
nominative {tē} [dev] ah } oi, rjo(  Oejoi 
accusative ÍU an j (dev| an } T | OUS 0€ | ous 
genitive  {tjesam} {dévjanan} ^ r|ov 0€ | Gov 
locative {te su} (dev|e su] T |ot|ot 0€ | ot| at 


dat-abl. {tj@bhyah} (dev|S bhyabj 
instru- í t e bhihj {devi €| bhih} 
mental ({taih} [dev| aih} | T | oic 0€ | otc 


In two G pronouns, oi and o?rot ‘these,’ the opposition to the 
other cases Tovs, Twp, Toto. (roic) and roUTOUC, TOUTWP, TOUTOLOL 
(roUrotc) is reinforced by having a different root ‘— ~ r— / hos 
ovT— -~ Tour—. Oscan and Umbrian, so far as the meager remains 
show, decline the noun and the pronoun alike; e.g., Oscan 
NVVLANVS and PVS, which would be Nolani and qui in Latin 
That their nominative plural, unlike the Latin and the G, is 
cognate with the (795. (785)] of the S noun rather than the {~E} 
of the S pronoun, may be explicable through some other detail in 
their structure; but I do not know whether the material is full 
enough to supply that needed detail. My ideas on the disparity 
between the two IE nominative plural endings are not meant to be 
conclusive, but only suggestive. The theory of an opposition 
between a dependent noun-stem and an independent noun-ending 
will need much more study at various points in this chapter. While 
recognizing that the G nominative plural in —ot and related ones in 
other IE languages modify this opposition, I ought to point out 
that at any rate no nominative plural case-ending, such as the 
(-8b]in S {dévasah} (82.6Bf) can ever be added to this Í- VJ 
stem. 


NOTES TO 2.1Db 


1. So in many dialects, e.g., the Doric of Theocritus 1.80. In Gb rot serves 
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only as a relative pronoun (II. 6.493, etc.). The usual Gb and Ga form is ot (II. 
1.382; Aeschylus, Per, 18, etc.). 


2. The dat. - abl. opposition of the Latin sing. noun is neutralized (or 
suspended) in the pl. 


3. The comparable declension in Lithuanian points to the same interpretation 
as the G and the Latin do; Oskar Wiedemann, Handbuch der litauischen 
Sprache (Strassburg, 1897), pp. 62-65. 


4. The opposition in the nom. sing. is limited to one pronoun 6, whereas all 
nouns and all other pronouns of this declension have —o¢. The oblique 
case-endings match; e.g., 


acc. TÓV éxupov ‘father-in-law’ 
gen. TOU EK UpOU 
dat. TQ EK UP 


But the noun has a vocative éKupé, which cannot have any counterpart in the 
pronoun. 


5. Cippus Abellanus A.8, B.38, in the native alphabet, although I have 
normalized the shape of the letters so that they look like Roman letters. V 
stands for an [O] sound, as the native Oscan alphabet does not use the letter 
O. 


2.1Dc. Í-9y, —Éy Vas a ‘my’ suffix. The consonantal structure of 
*33, ^33 ‘my children’ is identical with the construct "44 ‘the 
children of.’ Only vocalism, 1979! (terminal) or 19781 (non- 
terminal), distinguishes the ‘my’ form from the construct{ —€] 
(always non-terminal). Am agrees with H in regard to the last 
syllable, though Biblical examples are few, especially for terminal 


vocalism: 


ÁR? {le|7loh| é} ‘to the gods of? (Dan. 5:4) 
HR? [le?lohày] ‘to my gods’ (3:14) 
A55 (Y oy} ‘my hands’ (3:15; cf. 82.1Dd) 


H examples ofí- € ~“ -áy ~ -Əy 1, functioning just as in Am, are 
innumerable. The grammars, far from reckoning the ‘my’ forms to 
be Ablaut alternants of the construct, have set up a *—ya suffix 
‘my,’ like the Arabic, which they add to the H and Am construct 
stem *—4y—, giving *—4yya; then they get back tol- 8y i for ‘my’ 
by phonetic decay. This roundabout derivation, though not 
impossible, hardly deserves the wide acceptance it has obtained. 


{-oy, —áy, —éy} are not comparable to any plural formation of 
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Arabic, but only to the genitive-accusative dual (8 1.4D); e.g., ‘my 
hands’ is ($4 {yadayya}, but in a terminal position it is pro- 
nounced [yaday], with no trace of [-y9].! Besides, any recon- 
struction which holds that an original morpheme X is reduced to 
zero in several languages ought to be cross-examined: Can we be 
sure what function the alleged morpheme actually had in the 
ancestral language? The proto-Semitic *—ya has paradoxically 
obscured not only the fact that no such morpheme exists in H and 
Am, but also the synchronic interpretation of (^ 9Y» —8y] as 
Ablaut alternants of {-€Y}. Just as the number ‘two’ b ` nt 
(S teym} differs from DIAY (S tayim}, D'n? (S toyim}; in 
being necessarily followed by the number 'ten,' while the (-5yim, 
—áyim| forms are independent (81.9), so the construct (b^ néy] 
must be followed.by its possessor, whileÍ b'onŠy, b'onáy Jare not 
subordinated to any following noun. From (b n Sy]. along with 
(bon|óy, b'on|Áy] and all the suffixed forms, i b'on| &y| ko] 'your 
children,’ (b'n| ey|hém] ‘their children,’ etc., we can extract not 
just a plural meaning 'child | ren,' which is shared by the absolute 
{bon| iym]. In opposition to (b'ontym|, they also share the meaning 
'someone's children.' When the someone is not expressed either by 
a suffix or by the next word, it is understood to be the 
speaker—hence ‘my children.” 


NOTES TO 2.1Dc 


1. Wright, II, 368, 373; Harris Birkeland, Altarabische Pausalformen (Skrifter 
utgitt av Det Norske Videnskaps-Akademi i Oslo, II. Hist.-Filos. Klasse, 1940, 
no. 4), pp. 52-53. 


> 
2. The ‘his’ form 1°42 is a peculiarly knotty problem, which I must reserve 


for another book, along with Am forms of the type 7 '"n282 (P JAIN? 
'to your gods,' Dan. 3:12,18). 


2.1Dd. Tbe Ablaut relation between tbe construct and tbe *my' 
possessive. Not only in the masculine plural but in several other 
paradigms where the H construct differs in its consonantal 
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structure from the absolute, it has the same consonants as the ‘my’ 
form and differs, if at all, only in vocalism—i.e., Ablaut: 


(1) the masculine plural' 
2°33 {boniym} ‘children’ (Deut. 14:1 +) 

'23 {b ney} “the children of’ (Gen. 10:2 +) 

*33 {bonay} ‘my children’ (Gen. 48:9 +) 

"33 {bonoy} ‘my children’ (Ex. 21:5 +) 
(2) the dual 

Bi? fyodayim} ‘hands’ (Is. 13:7 +; non-terminal) 

"D y dey] “the hands of? (Gen. 24:30 +) 
"D {yoday} “my hands’ (Ps. 143:6 +) 

`T) {yodoy} ‘my hands’ (Deut. 9:17 +) 
(3) singular nouns of relation 

AN ("ob 'father' (Gen. 44:20 +; not frequent) 
"AN ÜC8biy| ‘the father of’ (Gen. 9:22 +)” 
738 (?obiy] ‘my father’ (Gen. 32:10 +; terminal 
in 19:34 +)? 
(4) feminine singular nouns (cf. §2.4Eb) 
120) jnaxáloh] ‘inheritance’ (I Kings 12:16 +) 
oni (nexálat; ‘the inheritance of’ (Pr. 19:14 +) 

n ən ji |imaxálót| ‘my inheritance’ (Ps. 16:6) 
However, the (7 9t] type is extremely rare, the regular form being 
'h?ni {nexalotiy} (Jer. 12:8 +) It takes no subtlety to see 
how the major opposition, expressed by consonants, lay between 
'somebody's children' and 'children' (absolute, with no implied 
relation), while the minor one, expressed by Ablaut, lay between 
‘the children of somebody specified’ and ‘the children of the one 
who need not be specified'—1.e., the speaker. The logic is naive, 
not subtle; perhaps the grammarians have been too philosophical 
to suspect the existence of this sort of order in the H language. 
The i7 Vy |] morpheme does not cease to stand for the dependent 
plural even in {bondy, bonay}‘my children.’ For though it is 
followed by no possessive morpheme for it to depend on, zero will 
serve just as well, or better, to maintain the paradigmatic 
connection with (b* néy J, 


NOTES TO 2.1Dd 


1. Including some feminine nouns like Š "v1 {nosiym} ‘women’ (Ezek. 
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16:41 +), ` vi in" Sey | (the) wives of’ (Gen. 4:23 +), ` 
wives' (Gen. 30: 26). 


2. 38 |?8b"]'the father of’ (only in Gen. 17:5) is an Ablaut alternant of 
the absolute Í ”ŠD 1, ` ` 38, hyphenated and unaccented, is frequent (Gen. 
19:37, etc.). 


3. Similarly AN ("ox } ‘brother’ (Pr. 18:9 +), TIN (?8xiy] *the brother of' 
(Gen. 24:15 +), MID. {oxy } * my brother’ (Gen. 20:5 +; terminal in 27:41 
4), The usual construct of 13 {bren ] ‘child, son’ (I Sam. 16:18 +) is 13 
(ben? lor Ja ibin (Gen. 11:31, Ex. 33:11, etc.), both unaccented. But 
once, in a poetic passage, “the son of' is "23 fb niy} (Gen. 49:11), 
identical in sound with ‘my son’ (Gen, 27:24 3), In the oracles of Balaam, 
‘the son of’ is] 13 ib: now j(Num. 24:3 +), identical in sound with “his son’ 
(Gen. 27:1 +). One bodily organ exhibits the alternation np [pgh] 
‘mouth’ (Num. 12:8 +), `P {PLY} ‘the mouth of, my mouth’ (Gen. 29:3 +, 
Job 9:20 +). In Arabic the ‘my’ form (regardless of case) and the genitive case 
of the construct of several nouns are identical: 


P abi} ‘my father’ or ‘the father of’ Š 38 E 3N 


Ww) {nosay} ‘my 


? 37 


" {abi} ‘my brother’ or ‘the brother of "TIN ~ TAS 


4. Cf. nš nipn "32 {eoz|ly w|zim "rot yoh} ‘the LORD is my 

strength and [sc. my] song' (Ex. 15:2, the Song of the Red Sea; repeated, 

with different accents, in Is. 12:2 and Ps, 118:14). The construct is recorded 

in B ni^ 1) (wi | Zim TAGI" and the song of’ (Amos 5:23). The absolute is 
n3 2 ; {zim ` Ol] ‘song, singing’ (Is. 51:3 +). Cf. 83.5Di. 


5. In English it comes natural to young children to say Their daddy knows 
Daddy, rather than Their daddy knows my daddy. 


2.1De. A preliminary statement of Ablaut in Hebrew." gets 
minimal vocalism in the first syllable, [b ney}, when it depends 
either on an accented possessive suffix as in 20°33 (b neyhem} 
‘their children’ (Deut. 4:10 +), or on a noun functioning as its 
possessor: 


nb* *13 {b"ngy yépet ‘the children of Japheth’ (Gen. 10:2) 
3$^us (b ^ney^ eeber| 'the children of Eber' (10:21) 
The noun which the construct depends on will be accented in its 
own right, and it does not matter whether or not the construct too 


is accented. The vocalism of the construct, even when accented, is 
not, in general, conditioned by the accent. The forms with more 
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than minimal vocalism in the first syllable—' 13,*213 ‘my children,’ 


33533 {boneynuw} ‘our children’ (Joshua 22:25 +), etc.—are 
necessarily accented on the vowel preceding the {y}; so their 
vocalism is conditioned by the accent. To the Ablaut features 
which distinguish "33, '33 from °33, 13, I give the name 
trough-and-crest, which is characteristic of the H noun insofar as it 
is necessarily accented (8 §2.2Gc-d). The pre-accentual Ablautí?] 
is never shared by Am: 


Am "T [y doy:1 ‘my hands’ (Dan. 3:15) 

H ‘1? {yodoy*} ‘my hands’ (Deut. 9:15 +) 
Most grammars have rather clumsily derived the H and Am 
vowel-systems from the Arabic {a i u, & i ul, which they 


elevate to the rank of proto-Semitic. Thus a system with four 
degrees of aperture 


CLOSED 
F {i} (ul, 
R [e] foY A 
i e} X 19] C 
» (ej K 
OPEN 


is made to stem from one with only two degrees 
{i} uj 
{a} 

One Semitist, Heinrich Zimmern, while accepting the customary 
derivation, expressed some reserve: “We must at least reckon with 
the possibility that proto-Semitic also had an original e and o, and 
that the basic forms of the noun and the verb, which apparently 
point only to the vowels a, z, u, rest instead upon a later analogical 
formation. Should that be so, it would call for further inquiry 
whether indeed the more original sound is not oftener preserved in 
the e and o sounds of the Hebrew and Aramaic vocalization."! His 
suggestion has not hitherto been followed up; I came upon it only 
near the end of my research. I am not trying to establish whether 
the Arabic or the H and Am sort of vowel-system existed earlier in 
the pre-history of the Semitic languages, but rather how the H 
system functioned in comparison with the Ablaut and accentua- 
tion of IE languages. 


NOTE TO 2.1De 
1. Vergleichende Grammatik der semitischben Sprachen (Berlin, 1898), p. 43. 
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2.1Df. i- Sy , -Áy] in the absolute plural and dual. To a limited 
extent, Í- OY} seems to encroach upon the realm of the absolute 
plural ending (—-iym] (which is the same with a terminal accent). 


The most unambiguous example is $4 en 39 yae] 
("w"qorae low xal-own| dy} ‘and he cuts for himself windows’ (Jer. 
22:14; not ‘my windows,’ which happens not to occur in the 
Bible). Another good example is ^35? {li| pn) oy*} to the front, 
to the face’ (I Kings 6:17); the word that means ‘face’ has no 
singular—cf. ` '2^3152? (liponjiym] “to the front, forward’ (Jer. 
7:24 +).1 There seems to be no sure instance of an absolute plural 
with the non-terminal ending {- ay}, except the odd form ` 18 
{ °axaray} ‘afterward’ (Pr. 28:23); what in English is the 


preposition ‘after’ is a plural noun in H: nw [ero 'after 
me’ (literally ‘the hind-parts of me,’ Judges 3:28 +, 'jD" 
{axaroy } II Kings 9:18 +),’ :3pyg* "33 Ins (^axÁrey b “ney 


yasšqqb:] after the children of Jacob' (literally “the hind- -parts of 
the children of Jacob,' Gen. 35:5). The accent zogep ' is one of 
the few which readily admit of either terminal or non-terminal 
vocalism; so we cannot infer from "31?D1 (xalownóy | that the 
non-terminal vowel was {9} just like the terminal. In Ezek. 13: 18, 
“Woe to the women who sew sleeves on all elbows” ( "2° 38722 

`T (lcol- Pag lyley yoday }), ‘elbows’ is literally ‘bends of hands,’ 

and (yod ay} is surely dual. But since the dual is the same as the 
pM ! plural except in having (-áyim (-5yim)| where the plural 
has (-iym (—iym)], perhaps the vocalism in the suffix of 
ixal-ownóy ! differs from that of {yoday } merely through the usual 


{ò ~ á] alternation of H. It would then follow that «*315n 


*[xal'own áy] ‘windows’ (plural) and eT *(yod Sy] ‘hands’ 
(dual) fail to appear only through the extreme scarcity of this 
dual-plural morpheme [- Sy, —áy } in the absolute. 


NOTES TO 2.1Df 


1. Interchangeable expressions like ne NN nD (peh ?el-p'áh | ‘mouth 
to mouth' (Num. 12:8) and nip ON 2D {p oniym "el p oniym } 
‘face to face’ (Ex. 33:11) suggest that {p oniym!i is formally the pl. of 
(pé In Am, ‘mouth’ (absolute or construct) is QE. [p'um (Dan. 6:18 +). 
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"Two mouths’ (i.e., edges) of a sword is, in H, ni BD S ney peyowi| 
(Judges 3:16); cf. *'h1*B 3313 (ie xereb piyowt?} “ike a sword of 
[sc. two] mouths’ (Pr. 5:4). For the S wo” in 0235? [lip ngy:| cf. 
a 5 ? 2 {mil-ip niym } ‘from (the) inside’ (1 Kings 6:29). "To my face, 
before me’ is 35? { 1” ponoy:1, "35? [l'ponay] (Gen. 27:20 +, 
24:12 +). 


2. The sound indicated by the prepositive accent d" Xiy |, is not known 
(§1.5Bb). In any event it does not alter the vowels any more than other 
non-terminal accents. 


2.1Dg. {°8dondy} ‘the Lord.’ Besides these rare anomalies "412, 
"3155 CMN, `T, there is one well-known word "178 
| ^ádonoy } (I Kings 22:6 +), which is regularly translated ‘the Lord’ 
(‘Lord’ or ‘O Lord’ in a vocative function). In a few passages the 
translation ‘my Lord’ would not fit (e.g., 1 Kings 3:10); but if we 
think of the old-fashioned English expression of respect m’Lord, 
like Monsieur |1919] or Monseigneur, the attenuated meaning of 
‘my’ seems quite appropriate to "378%. It refers only to God. 
Idiomatically, the plural morpheme when following (^Sdon —} does 
not convey a plural meaning; if this noun is the subject, the verb is 
singular.’ When ‘my lord’ is human, it is vocalized as a singular 
noun— "37% {°&donjiy}(Gen. 24:37 +). The same distinction is 
not observed with “your, ‘their,’ or any other suffix: 7 ITN 
{’adon| y| Ko} ‘your lord’ (I Sam. 26:15 +), BANIN 
j^ádon| ey| hem “their lord’ (Zeph. 1:9 +), etc., have the plural stem 
but nearly always refer to a human lord. The construct is *17à 
{’adoney } ‘the lord of’ (I Kings 86:24 +), except in the phrase 
280 23 1175 (?šdown kol~ho?orec} ‘the Lord of all the 
earth’ (Joshua 3:11 4); When the divine name HP became 
ineffable, it continued to be written in Bible manuscripts, but 
/ °adondy / was substituted orally by the reader, except that the 
two words together M10" 378 were read / ^ádonóy ?&lohim/ 
‘the Lord GOD.’ The Septuagint rendered both 111" and * 178 by 
kúpos ‘Lord, usually without the article and without a posses- 
sive.” In / ?ádonóy /, the grammatically plural word referring to 
God, the accented vowel is {9} even with a non-terminal accent. 
JN {°adonay} ‘my lords, with the expected non-terminal 
vowel {@}, is found only in Gen. 19:2, addressed by Lot to two 
angels whom he is welcoming as human guests. {”adondy } could be 
taken for evidence that {-áy} was excluded from the plural 
absolute. But more probably this word got special phonetic 
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treatment motivated 2f its religious importance, the non-terminal 
or samdhi form in Í—á—] being excluded (cf. 82.3Ee). When 
{ Padonsy } i is bound syntactically to the next word so closely that 
it receives a servile (or conjunctive) accent, still a p-o§eq ‘separator’ 
is very liable to intervene, marking a disjuncture: 

iv nuv| "NOR pi IyouSiyp ?šdonoy | Seniyt yodów| 
“the Lord will set his hand again' (Is. 11:11; cf. Gen. 12:17). 


NOTES TO 2.1Dg 


1. As it usually is with `T) VN j^éloh| iym] (Gen. 1:10 +), especially when 
referring not to pagan gods but to the God of Israel. 


2. Another formally singular construct is Í ^Édoniy }, but it is used in only 
two.passages: 

PT33 Prd "NC BN mnt |wayin'c"?^uw ?et-^Édoniy 
bezeq b: "bézeq } 'and they found the lord of Bezek in Bezek' (Judges 1:5; 
cf. 1:6,7), and as the name of the Canaanite king of Jerusalem P] x. JTN 
(^&doniy- c&deq } ‘lord-of-righteousness’ (Joshua 10:1,3). This construct 
looks like a Phoenician form, opposed to H proper, the language of the 
Israelites. 


3. G Bible mss. give only the first and the last letter of this and certain other 
nomina sacra, KUpLos is spelled out when it means a human lord. 


2.1Db. Semantic overlap between {-oy} ‘my’ (pl) and the 
vocative use of —ot. While we have been citing the G —ot forms as 
nominative plural, G has no distinction in form between nomina- 
tive and vocative outside of the singular. —ot words serve a 
vocative function much less often than a nominative function in 
our texts, but on such a point the texts may be a misleading 
mirror of the language. In the everyday language, to address 
people, to claim their attention is fundamentally prior to 
discussing or commenting on them; but in most texts—and 
especially most of the monumental literary texts and inscriptions 
from antiquity—the everyday motives for speaking have receded 
into the background. Some important —ot nouns, such as $tÀot 
‘friends,’ £ewor (Ga E£évoU ‘guests,’ must actually have been 
pronounced oftener in the vocative than in the nominative 
function. Vocative examples of these are common in the texts 
(e.g., I]. 2.56; Od. 3.71; Sophocles, OC 822). Now the vocative 
context implies ‘my’ in the G ġià jot '(my) friends, (my) dears,’ 
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etc., as much as in the H "AS {Ex} ‘my brothers’ (I Sam. 
30:23; non-terminal ON {° xay |, Gen. 19:7 +), 123 {bongy ] ‘my 
sons' (I Sam. 2:24). In neither language does it matter that the 
persons addressed are not literally so related to the speaker—1.e., 

not friends or brothers on the more abstract level of objective 
comment.’ Words of address, salutations, formulas of politeness 
or appeal are normally an effort to involve others in a rapport 
which may not exist objectively, or not exist yet. Eévot is a good 
illustration: it implies, “Let's treat each other (at least for the 
brief while that we are talking) as though we had given or tasted 
each other's food at table together and so established a lasting 
obligation" (Euripides, Alc. 476, etc.). Of particular interest 1s the 
appeal to 0e|oi in G,(^Sloh|5y (^&loháy)] in H. It is vaguer, less 
definite than addressing a single divine person by name: 


POR IN Aap FAS ^"n2nin nm 33?^3 
(liy I" Ko YHWH howxol” tiy Pat ‘oh ANE ?adonoy 
°Slohoy*} ‘For I place hope in you, Y.; you will answer, (my) 
Lord (my) God’ (Ps. 38:16) 
TON EEA Din | nin? Anp (qumoh YHWH | howšiyeeniy 
°¥lohay ‘Rise, Y.; ; save me, (my) God’ (3:8) 
üvat “AmodXov Kat coi, TOL Ttc. @Uyn; ‘Lord Apollo and gods, 
where can one escape? (Aristophanes, PI. 438) 
Geot, Zev owrep, eioiv éNni6ec ‘gods, Zeus Savior, there is hope’ 
(Tb. 1009) 
To distinguish 0eot as a plurality of gods from {°&lohdy } as one, is 
theology; philology must note that there is no vocative singular 
*Qeé (except for bee pov ‘my God’ in Matt. 27:46 as a literal 
translation of nù), and that {°&lohdy}, like all grammatically 
plural forms of this word, is used by worshippers of one or more 
gods indifferently (cf. Gen. 31:30). In both vocatives ĝeoi and 


{°elohdy} the speaker invokes God or gods, whom he wishes to 
have well disposed toward him, and whose number he conceives as 
collective rather than either single or plural. That meaning, 
common to —oi : Í—Sy lin this religious word, is not compromised 
by the separate development of religion in Greece and Israel. For 
the nominative singular 0eóç is not used in the primary function of 
addressing a god, but only in the secondary function of talking 
about one. 


NOTES TO 2.1Db 
1. E.g., pido. in Od, 18.52. In no instance of the vocative ‘FIN does the 
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speaker address men who are literally his brothers. In King Hezekiah's 
exhortation to the Levites (II Chr. 29:11) he calls them " 5 A. 
2. Ps. 22:1," 28 {’eliy l. 


2.1E. The dependent plural as the guna grade of the dependent 
singular. In H, unlike Am, ‘God’ (or even a pagan ‘god’) is 
regularly, expressed by the plural; e.g., ow TON (?šlohey 
yis ro?el| ‘the God of Israel’ (Ex. 5: 1 +), 38 35 TON 
{?&lohey mow?ob] ‘the god of Moab’ (I Kings 11: 33 4). This 
plural is generally explained by dignity or grandeur. Am has a 
straightforward opposition between 

ASRI (1e ?lch|ày | ‘to my gods’ (Dan. 3:14) 

'f5n (?&loh|ly] ‘my God’ (6:23) 
In H the opposition is suspended, so that IYN (?Élohoy'] is 
either “my gods' or “my God' (Gen. 31:30, Joshua 9:235): The 


avoidance of* "NON = «[^Élohíy]i in H, while {°Slohéy, ?&loháy, 
?Bloh5y | are so common, is a clue to the structural relation of 


construct 73 fb niy} - "i3 {br ney} 

‘the child of’ ‘the children of’ 

Yas s33 ib 

‘my’ (non-terminal) 43 tb M I - ge pene | 

‘my child’ ‘my children’ 
‘my’ (terminal) 3 ib niy] - 733 {bong} 

'my child' ‘my children’ 

(Gen, 22:8 +) 


The dependent plural{-éy, —áy, —Sy}, like the {-E-} of S, is 
the guna grade of the consonant / Y /in an implosive position (also 
symbolized /1/), The dependent singular (-1y] is the minimal 
grade of the same quasi-phoneme, still in an implosive position 
(cf.§ §2.2B-Ba). Whereas i7-] is just the homorganic vowel 
needed to give a syllabic actualization to this implosive consonant, 
i—S—}, {-a—-}, and 179-1 are an increment, motivated by the 
additional meaning, which is most often plural, as in "32 ‘the 
children of, my children,’ or else dual, as in ` 1" ‘the hands of, my 
hands,’ but in special cases something else, as in *37N and "` 58. 
The 17 of dependency, in the singular, usually implies the ‘my’ 
meaning for lack of a following word to depend on—except in a 
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few frequent v words ` ÌN (PDY }‘the father of, ` DN (?Éxly tthe 
brother of? 'B up iy } ‘the mouth of.’ 


2.1F. /1/ before the second member of a compound. Besides 
these words, still others may occasionally take the ° compaginis 
(as it has been called) when closely bound in syntax to the ensuing 
word—especially in poetry. The Hebraists incline to regard the ` as 
a vestige of a genitive case-ending.' Its use in H, however, has no 
hint of case—e.g., the two instances in Gen. 49:11, 


iha `43 ngle?) (P 1332) 3h y 15392 * 358 

1?o$ ^ E iy lagépei eiyróh w las oreqoh be niy ?štonow] 
‘tying to the vine his young ass and to the tendril (?) the 
child of his ass.” 

Case, in any Semitic language that has it, is ordinarily an 

alternation required by the previous word. This (y |, instead, 

forms an intimate nexus with the ensuing word, so that the two 

may even join together like a G compound word: 


P33^2?21 (uwmal k'iy-cšdeq`] ‘and M.’ (Gen. 14:18, cf. 
Ps. 110:4) 
Septuagint MEAXIZEAEK 
cf. Zevs repmiKépavvoc ‘Zeus (the one) delighting in 
the thunderbolt’ (Tl. 12.252, 
etc.) 
The name of the Canaanite king of Salem, a contemporary of 
Abraham, means ruling- in(with)-righteousness,’ whereas 
OR 359) (uw mal 'kiy?^el']'and M.’ (Gen. 46:17 +) means 
*my-ruler-is-God.' ^ 2? 5 {mal"kiy}, not forming part of a proper 
name, always means “my ruler, my king' (II Sam. 19:44 +). Thus, 
once more, the {-1y} suffix puts its noun into some dependent 
relation specified by that which follows it, but if nothing follows 
that it can depend on, it is understood to mean ‘my.’ No other G 
word has the CeCCi— structure of repat—, and this word occurs 
only as an epithet of Zeus, in the Homeric poems and later ones 
imitating them. The CeCCi— structure of the first member of the 
compound has no parallel in the compounds of other IE languages, 
but only in one early Canaanite proper name, preserved in the H 
Bible. The many post-Homeric G compounds like 'ApxtAoxoc 
'commanding-a-troop' (a poet of the seventh century B.C.; the 
form 'ApxéNoxoc in I. 14.464, etc., as the name of a warrior), 
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üpxtrékTcOP ‘chief carpenter, master-builder' (Herodotus 3.60.3, 
etc.) might be analyzed as CeCCi—, with the à— as the 
actualization of a laryngeal consonant which so affected the 
quality of the vowel (83.5Cb) 2 cf. the proper name 28^ 137 
(gab diy? el} ‘servant-of-God’ (I Chr. 5:15; ABAIHA in LXX).? 


Otherwise the G —— and the H (My 1 may in themselves still have 
a similar function, as in 


XAaQucmëéa uaÇçon ‘a breast dispelling trouble’ 
È OP (Il. 22.83) 
Nao 20 (Sok niy Sng} “he bush-dweller, dwelling in the 
bush' (Deut. 33:16, poem) 


but no words besides Tepmuépavrvoc and (mal kiy~cédeq } 
(MEAXI—), the àpxi— group and {sab diy’él} share enough 
formal similarity in the part preceding the —1— or the [-1y }. The 
—t— : {iy} is brief enough to admit of a purely accidental 
correspondence; but the identity of function is hard to resist: the 
G —t— is nearly confined to the singular, since the compounds in 
which it occurs, TepmtKepavvos, px copoc ‘chief of a sacred 
embassy’ (Andocides 1.132, etc.), dpxurékToov, would obviously 
apply very seldom to more than one person.” It is therefore 


reasonable to hold that the H opposition between the (Ly | stem 
and the (Sy, áy, €y} stem can be traced in the IE languages too, 
though much less clearly. 


NOTES TO 2.1F 


1. Examples in Hans Bauer and Pontus Leander, Historische Grammatik der 
bebráischben Sprache des Alten Testaments, | (Halle, 1922; no more 
published), 524-526. 


2. The root àpx— ‘muster, organize, lead off’? has not been successfully 
etymologized in IE. It seems related to 7 19 ‘set in order, set in motion.’ The 
meaning corresponds particularly well in ápxe uáxns ùõè troAépoto ‘start off 
the combat and the battle’ (II. 7.232), üp£euav ToÀéuouo ‘they should set the 
battle going’ (4.335; cf. 20.154), the man's name 'ApxerroAepov (8.128,312) 
n»n 5 "3 "> [sor"Ecy mil “xomofi 'mustering for battle’ (I Chr. 
12:34 +; applies to a full-fledged warriors), 12 H1 rae EM. y? { lasarok” 
mil xomoh|'to deploy for battle' (I Sam. 17:8; cf. Judges 20:20,22, I Sam. 
17:2, II Sam. 10:8, Joel 2:5). The expression in H belongs especially to the 
period of the wars with the Philistines ($1.10B), but it is also in Gen. 14:8. 
The G word m(r)óAeuoc ‘war, battle’ has no IE etymology; it may be a 
Semitic loan-word—H (mil"xomáóh } and once han?n imil"xemet| 
‘battle’ (I Sam. 13:22). "NS 
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3. So according to Codex A(lexandrinus); but Codex B (Vaticanus), which is 
repeatedly found to differ more from the Massoretic H text, has ABAEHA. 


4. By contrast, dpxe— compounds (all rare, unlike several of the &pxt— 
group) refer either to a pl. noun, as in vias . . . dpxexakous ‘ships setting off 
mischief’ (II, 5.62-63), àpxeXeicov ‘commanders of the people’ (Aeschylus, 
Per, 297), apxeduav ToKnwr ‘ancestors who ruled (presided) over justice’ 
(Pindar, Pyth, 4.110; usually misinterpreted), or to a sing., as in 4pxémohw 
‘ruler of a city’ (Pytb. 9.54), àüpxémAovrov ‘in control of wealth’ (Sophocles, 
El, 72; usually misinterpreted too), mod0¢ åpxexópov ‘the foot leading the 
dance’ (Euripides, Tr. 151). Whether the —e— has any noteworthy Semitic 
parallel is very hard to say. The pl. &pxoi ‘commanders, chiefs’ (IL. 2.618, 
etc.) shows the guna grade of apxi—. 


The fact that t is short, not long, is no obstacle to a correspondence with | iy! 
in H ($4.9C, note 2). 


2.1G. Exclusion of the article before {-VY} nouns. The terms 

determined and undetermined are fundamental in the syntax of 

nouns in Semitic languages; but no universally applicable defini- 
tion has been formulated. In H the following tests will nearly 
always work: 

(1) A noun is determined if it can be preceded by the particle AS 
6260} TAN (?gt-) (untranslatable) when it is the direct 
object of a verb. 

(2) A noun is undetermined if the article ‘the’ can be prefixed to 
it; NN can then precede the article. Now all forms of the 
dependent plural (construct and possessive) fall under the 
former category and cannot have the article; i.e., they can be 
used determinatively, but never with anaphora (reference), 
which is the underlying function of the article:' 


determined without the article 

28903 VS AN N'XÍN {Powciy? Pet b"ney yis “roel } 
‘| ‘shall lead out the children of israel (Ex. 3:11; never *" à an 
+ [hab néy 1, with or without n) 

3 hN Canga) Iwatiš x&giy ?st-b'onoy] ‘and you 
slaughtered my children’ (Ezek. 16:21; never ,*344 
«{fhabondy }, with or without DN) di 
Spay of aa As yA {tèn ?et-b"neyhém loroeob } < give 


their children to the famine’ (Jer. 18:21; never «Bn 137 
«(hab neyhém}, with or without n&) 
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undetermined 


B*13 TIm ss si. towliyd b'oniym } “when you beget 
children’ (Deut. 4:25; never «D'137 DN +í "gt “boniym }) 


_ determined only with the article 

712 npp Ban DN! pw’ est hab oniym tiqex lok"| ‘and 
the children (i.e., the young birds) you shall take for yourself" 
(Deut. 22:7) 


NOTE TO 2.1G 


1. The functioning of the article has been restudied by Eugéne Lemoine, 
Théorie de l'emphase hébraique (Paris, 1951). Much remains to be discovered 
about this subject; indeed, for no language are we within reach of concise and 
exhaustive rules for the employment and the omission of the article. 


2.1Ga. Tbe construct of tbe Hebrew adjective and tbe "strong" 
declension of tbe Gotbic adjective. As the line between substantive 
and adjective is often vague in H, an adjective may be used in the 
construct just like a substantive; e.g., 


n "p? {rosey gowyim] ‘evil ones (men) of the nations’ 
_ (Ezek. 7:24) 
"348 DIN) (w xak" mèy doni 'and the wise men of my 
lord, and my lord's wise men' (II Chr. 2:13) 
Besides, the construct of the adjective can be used in expressions 
like 
227520753 [lol xek"mey leb] ‘all the wise in heart’ 


: (Ex. 28: 3 +) 
qua de me ) (w yoš beyha qic rey -yóaj : and those 


that inhabit them are short of hand, feeble' (II Kings 19:26 = 
Is. 37:27). 
The rules about determination apply in full to the adjective: the 
article may be prefixed to the absolute, but never to the construct; 
eg., 
z^215D O37 {a boriym jowbiym]'sood words’ (I Kings 12:7 +) 
nainn D 2330 (hed"boriym hag‘owbiym} ‘the good words’ 
(Joshua 23:14) 
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mos swe ARI Cin) (w gowbsy mar" °sh uwnas k'iyliymi 
‘and good in looks (good-looking) and clever’ (Dan. 1:4; 
never *" 3 tun *{haSowbéy }). 


We are reminded of the adjective of the Germanic languages, with 
the "strong" declension, which must never be preceded by the 
definite article, and the “weak” declension, which is generally 
preceded by the article or some equivalent pronoun. The 
limitation shared by the Semitic construct and the Germanic 
"strong" adjective would be just a minor coincidence, were it not 
buttressed by the similar sound of the "strong" masculine plural in 
Gothic: nominative í—8i }, genitive {- aize}, dative {-aim}. The 
phonetic value of {81 } in these endings is possibly [81], or else [81] 
or[8].! The best example of the parallel is 


nim "335? 923 22)(w kol bonayik” limuwdey (?ádonoy jj? 


cited in John 6:45 kai éoovra, Távrec 6i5akroi ù” 
rendered by Wulfila{jah wairpend allai laisidai gps} 


, and all your children taught of the LORD' (Is. 54:13) 

'and they shall all be taught of God' 

If ‘taught’ in Gothic were preceded by the article (pai }, it would 
have to be the “weak” form +{laisidans}. But in many places 
where H has the absolute with no article, Gothic has the “strong” 
declension, as in 


o*1iy, ^9 3» (l'baser efnowilym| ‘to bring good tidings to 
dejected ones' (Is. 61:1) 
Luke 4:18  ebayyeAMoao0at rrwxoic 


{du wailamerjan unledaim| 


Gothic and H agree on the use of f—ai : —éy} in the cardinal 
number ‘two’: {twai blindans} “two blind men’ (= 6vo rvóAoi, 
Matt. 9:27), {twat dulgis skulans} ‘two debtors’ (= 6vo 
xpeogethérat, Luke 7:41), 8°33: "39 (Š ney Boniym} ‘two 
children’ (Gen. 10:25 +), not ‘two of the children.’ However, 
a yay si (5 ney sabodiym} (I Kings 2:39) could be either 
partitive, “two of the slaves,' or simply “two slaves.' My purpose is 
to show what H and Gothic have in common, not to divine the 
"original" extent of the use of this similar morpheme in the 
antecedents of H and Gothic. Therefore I will formulate the 
similarity in function broadly as a sort of dependent plural (dual 
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not excluded) which does not admit of anaphora and thus is 
opposed to those forms which take 'the' in front of them. 


NOTE TO 2.1Ga 


1. For information about Gothic, I depend heavily on Professor James 
Marchand of Cornell University. The theory is my own, though worked out 
better on account of discussions with him. I follow the customary 
transcription of Gothic, which spaces between the words, contrary to the 
practice of the mss. 


2.1Gb. Tbe disparity between substantive and "strong" adjective 
in Gothic. The distribution of the endings !— &Y} in H and f- ài] in 
Gothic raises a difficult but still worthwhile question, the 
synchronic (possibly also the diachronic) analysis of the nexus in 
Gothic expressions like {managai motarjos} ‘many publicans, 
numerous publicans’ (= modot reXAwvat, Matt. 9:10, Mark 
2:15): {managai} seems to be functioning as a plain attributive, 
standing in a sort of apposition to {motarjos}; but why is such an 
adjective put into a declension that substantives are excluded 
from? In the masculine plural, the "strong" declension of 
adjectives shares only the accusative ending {~ans} with any 
substantive declension; e.g., {managans dagans} ‘many days’ 
(Luke 15:13; *{motarjans} is not attested). The other cases run as 
follows: 


adjective’ substantive 
nominative {managa 1 {motarJos } 
genitive {managalze} (Luke 2:34) {motarje} (Luke 5:29) 
dative {managaim} (Mark 4:33) {motarjam} (Matt. 9:11) 


The nexus may not really be the appositional one of attributive 
adjective to substantive after all, but rather like that of the H 
construct to the ensuing substantive; {managa1 motarjos} would 
then be ‘many of the publicans, lots of publicans." Of course I do 
not mean that {motarjos} is genitive plural. The genitive plural is 
actually used in the other synoptic Gospel (Luke 5:29), {managei 
motarje mikila} = ÓxXoc reAocw ToAdS ‘a numerous crowd of 
publicans'; {managel}is a feminine singular substantive ‘crowd, 
lot.’ But a genitive in *{managai motarje}, to express the partitive 
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relation, would be possible ({managai iudaie]'*many of the Jews,’ 
John 11:19), and yet superfluous, as some sort of dependence is 
sufficiently shown without an oblique case, by having two 
masculine plurals (m&nagai } and {motarjos}, of which the former 
has an ending that no plural substantive can share. In a language 
where the order of words for a given syntactical relation is 
generally fixed, case-endings have comparatively little functional 
importance; and just as modern German expresses ‘a glass of 
water’ without a genitive, not *eim Glas Wassers, but ein Glas 
Wasser, so in Gothic the nexus ‘lots of publicans’ might not have 
needed the genitive if it ranked as the relation of dependent plural 
in {-@1} to independent plural with some other ending, like the 
relation of the construct to the absolute in H. To be sure, a 
statement about Gothic syntax, though plausible in the light of 
the other Germanic languages, still requires caution because nearly 
the whole Gothic corpus is a literal translation of the G New 
Testament. I have furthermore avoided a diachronic interpreta- 
tion, that the case system has been superimposed upon an older 
type of inflection which opposed the dependent form of the noun 
to the independent; e.g., the case-ending (733 j of the dative plural 
in [managaim lekjam| ‘many physicians’ (Mark 5:26). There may 
or may not be good reason to suppose something like this; but I 
want only to probe the recorded structure of Gothic synchronical- 
ly, by means of the principle that a contrast in form, like the 
(-&i] of the "strong" adjective - the {-08} of the substantive, is 
symptomatic of a disparity in function. When the adjective can 
agree in form with some substantives, as in moAAot ót6dG0kaAoL 
‘many teachers’ (James 3:1), the attributive relation will hold even 
for a substantive with a different ending, as in TONA | of TeÀ Cp | at. 
But in a language where the agreement of the adjective always 
takes a different form from the substantive, so that no pair like 
either *{managos motarjos} or *{managal motarjai | is possible, 
there we ought not to call the {managal motarjos} type of 
agreement by the same term as the woAAot 6t6aoxador type. Or if 
for convenience we do, we should recognize the difference of 
internal structure between Greek and Gothic. If attributive is the 
proper term for woAdol, then it is applied to {managal } only 
because the sense of {managal motarjos} approximates the sense 
of attributive constructions in another language. 


NOTES TO 2.1Gb . 
1. Cf. the S pronoun declension (§2.1Db). There too the acc. pl. Í tan tis the 
only pl. form that does not show a | — V 1— j stem. 
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2. The H word for *many' is an ordinary attributive adjective, used very often 
in the absolute after the absolute plural of a substantive. By far the most 
frequent examples of it are plurals of mass rather than number, B 5 ° 

B" » 1! {yomiym rab Lym: } many days,’ really ‘a long time’ (Gen. 21:34 +), 
Du D [mayim rabiym} ‘much water, a lot of water’ (Num. 20:11 
+), POAT 0712 fgoyim rabiym |} and 0°34 O°) jeamiym 
rab iym numerous nations’ or rather ‘many people’ (Deut. 7:1 +, Is, 17:12 
+). The construct, in 223" 1252 1217 {rab ey melek" "bobgl: ! ‘the 
king of Babylon's chiefs [over various departments] ' (Jer. 39:13, cf. 41:1), is 
revealed by the context to be an Aramaism. 


3. Noun in the broad sense, including the adjective. 


2.1Gc. Remarks on tbe plural absolute. The {—iym} of DON 
[^Slohiym| ‘God, gods' (Jer. 10:10, Ex. 20:3 +) is obviously 
related to the Am {iyn LTT ON í ^Élohiyn| Dan. 4:15 +) and to 
the genitive- accusative {ina} of Classical Arabic ([—n] at a 
terminus).' The original relation of this plural to the singular 
forms is debated; but the nasal consonant is tolerably plain. It is 
absent in the construct, and thus has something in common with 
the 172] which is suffixed to the absolute singular of Arabic 
triptote nouns, when undetermined.? That {7n} is a sort of 
indefinite article “a, and corresponds to the suffix i~™} in 
Accadian. A. nasal suffix for the indefinite article, in opposition to 
a prefixed definite article, is unknown to H, except for a group of 
nouns with a stem in [—y]. The simplest example is *32j 
{nok riy] ‘foreign, foreigner’ (Eccl. 6:2 +). This can refer to an 
individual foreigner, but both" 3330 {han-ok™ riy } (Deut. 15:3 +) 
and 0°93 {nok riym} (Is. 2: :6) always refer to foreigners as a 
class. The former is syntactically singular (cf. I Kings 8:43) and 
may be translated ‘the foreigner.’ The latter is plural, ‘foreigners.’ 

The difference in meaning is as tenuous in H as in English. 
«B*353n «(han ok riym } ‘the foreigners’ does not occur. We may 
analyze {nok r] iy} as two morphemes, ‘foreign | er’; GE. Ia 
(nekor*] ‘foreign’ (Deut. 32:12 +; poem). The meaning of (y lis 
elusive, indicating class or kind, much like ^13 {ben™}, the 
construct of PE {bén} ‘son,’ and the plural construct '35 
[b néy}. In prose, ` 2in (han: ok riy} seems to be an equivalent 
of " 22 "33 dod ney nekor | (Neh. 9:2 +); in poetry, only the 
latter is found. When {~1Y—} is followed by {~m}, the morpheme 
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of indeterminacy, then the whole word {nok r] iym] | gets the 
indefinite plural meaning of 'foreigners.' The same genesis of the 
{—Lym} plural would account for the ways of referring to a nation 


collectively. To the briefest form of the national name—e.g., 12 ; 2 


(e^ nåsan } “Canaan” (Zeph. 1:11 +), heo B ip ~Leset } ‘Philistia’ 


(Is. 14:31 +)—the {-iy} morpheme is added. along with either 
{—m} or the definite article. “The Canaanites’ is nearly always 
"224911 {hak naeaniy } (Joshua 16:10 +), ‘the Philistines’ usually 
ony) Bip lis” tiym} (Gen. 10:14 +). Here English idiom does 
not enable us to translate the minor, subtle distinction as we could 
translate ` 32311 ‘the foreigner’ - n* 3 5 ji foreigners.' Perhaps the 
grammatical distinction was due to some sociological difference 
which the Israelites perceived. between the Canaanites (Phoenr- 
cians) and the Philistines; but it is not palpable.* The morpheme 
(Xy, without the {-™} of indeterminacy, counts as,singular. I 
cannot see any semantic connection between this {—1Y}and the 
{ly }of (b"niyj: my son’ or ‘the son of’ (§2.1E). In most plural 
nouns, the {~™} does not entail any avoidance of the definite 
article; it stands for indeterminacy ‘some’ only to the extent that a 
plural noun in {lym} is not determined unless preceded by the 
article, while a plural noun in ty š (or its Ablaut alternants) is 
determined without the article. 


NOTES TO 2.1Gc 


1. However, the great majority of masc. nouns in Arabic, including all 
l "ilahun] ‘god,’ have “broken” plurals, without the simple suffixation of 
[—in(a)], Wright, I, 212. Though I follow the conventional transcription 
[-1n8]for Ge-, the Arabic script itself rather implies Í 1718], with a 
consonantal offglide, just as the H and Am script does. The Arabic 
grammarians describe it as a long vowel, perhaps under the influence of G 
grammatical theory, which had no conception of a vowel with its homorganic 
consonantal offglide, much less of an implosive consonant preceded by its 
homorganic vowel. At any rate, it is not established that the Arabs 
pronounced [1:] rather than[ 1y ]. 


2. Sabatino Moscati, “Il plurale esterno maschile nelle lingue semitiche,” 
Rivista degli studi orientali, 29 (1954), 28. 
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3. Triptote = with three opposed cases, 


undetermined determined 
nominative [-unj i-u] 
genitive {Zin} i71] 
accusative [-anj i- 8j 


The 1711] is never shown in writing as a letter but is indicated by writing the 
vowel of the case-suffix twice. 


4. Besides, ` f) D? B5 fhap lis tiy] (I Sam. 17:11 +) is freely used of 
an La ‘the Philistine.’ 


5. Even Ë ` 1 N |? Élohiym|, when it means the e singular ‘God,’ is usually 
treated as undetermined and is not preceded by Ax C DN) unless it has the 


article prefixed: NI? "IN D" 3] Onn” na (^et ~ho?slohiym 
aniy yore^] ( fear God’ (Gen. 42:18)- OON 3358 NT 
(yore? "?iy'owb "elohiym } ‘Job fears God’ (Job 1:9). The former could 
also mean ‘I fear the gods,’ and the latter ‘Job fears gods.’ One singular noun 
ending in {7M}, DIN [^odom j'man, mankind’ (Gen. 1:26 +) behaves like 
the absolute dual and plural in 1^ áyim (-oyim), (-iym]; it takes no 
possessive suffix, has no construct * Q TN < « | ^Bdém }, and is not preceded by 
AN CAN) except with the article in between, as in Gen. 1:27, “and God 
created man” ( Ü INA AN et "ho?odom 1). 


2.1Gd. Dual and plural forms witb and witbout tbe nasal. The H 
dual and plural differ only in the absolute í— áyim (—oyimy} ~ 
{—lym}, not in the construct or possessive forms. The same applies 
to Am. Manifestly Do: {yodayim } ‘hands’ (Is. 13:7 +) belongs to 
the same stem as bes (yodsy | ‘my hands’ (Ps. 143:6 +), ^? 
(y dey} ‘the hands “of? (Gen. 24:30 +), while n^ 23 (boniym] 
‘children’ (Deut. 14:1 +) does not belong to the same stem as "33 
(b neyj my children' (Gen. 48:9 +), "33 { bonay } ‘the children 
of’? (Gen. 10:2 +). Since Arabic has a tidy paradigm of absolute 
and construct in the dual and the “sound” plural 


dual plural 
absolute — construct absolute construct 
nominative {— ant } i-a] (-unaj (u; 
gen.-acc. {—ayni } tay; {—ina} {-1} 


some Semitists have inferred that the forms with {VY} were in 
origin purely dual but in the H and Am plural ousted the original 
construct forms preserved by Arabic. The theory is not at all 
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plausible, even if we had no IE plural forms with {VY} for further 
comparison. The “sound” plural construct is very little developed 
in Arabic, as “sound” plurals are limited chiefly to certain types of 
duce and participles—almost to the exclusion of substan- 
tives.’ The {-2} and {-1} endings, being so rare and marginal in 
Arabic, are neither known to have ever been represented by any 
recorded counterparts in H nor likely to have existed in any 
Semitic forerunner of H. 


NOTE TO 2.1Gd 


1. The great exception is the extremely common and important noun 
poe {bani}, T (bani | * sons of,’ used in the construct far more than the 
absolute 4 “[bantna}, OE (banina| This construct plural noun has 
the same structure as the construct singular pa (^abu, a | ?abi| 


(genitive only, not accusative) ‘father of'—the counterpart term. The two 
terms are the pivots of social organization in a patriarchal Semitic 
community. 


2.1Ge. Tbe stem and tbe nasal suffix in Greek. Probably a single 
—ot— stem of G also supplies both plural and dual forms: 


nominative plural inTOL 
dative plural iNMOLOL, ÜNTOLS 
genitive-dative dual immot 


The G plural inro, etc., can freely be used of two horses; and as 
subject, it can take a dual verb: 
oi 6é oi into 
Ojo" àetpéo0mv piuóa tphoocovre kéXAevOov 
'the horses raised themselves up for him, swiftly covering the 
distance’ (Jl. 23.500-501; the participle mpnooopte is also dual). If 
Gb —ouv (—ow in other dialects) is formed by adding a nasal to 
the —oı— stem, does the nasal carry any vestige of the meaning of 
indeterminacy that belongs to the Classical Arabic 1721 and the 
{-m} of H n*331 {nok riym| ‘foreigners’? Gb has roü as a 
pronoun ‘them,’ but never as the definite article *roiuw introun, 
*roiu» ora0uotu.v. Instead, we find once the genitive plural, 
TmapoixwKev 66 "Aécw VUE/ rc úo uotpácv ‘the night is more 
than two thirds [literally ‘more than two parts] gone’ (IL 
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10.252-253)—with the number 'two' uninflected. But we could 
hardly expect any dual form of a "first declension" feminine 
noun, let alone a genitive dual (Š 1.1B and note 2). Dual names of 
persons, like 'Arpeióà ‘the sons of Atreus (1.16, etc.), Alavre 
w ‘the two Ajax’s’ (2.406, etc), do not appear in the 
genitive-dative: no *'Arpeióatuw, *Alávrotw. The lack of proper 
names with this nasal suffix may be significant; for in H, though 
not in Arabic, names of persons rank as determined and do not 
take the nasal suffix. On the other hand, the G plural émor, etc., 
which does not have this suffix, can take the article in all G from 
Homer on (as in 23.500, quoted above). So can the nominative 
dual: tao 8' immo ‘the two horses’ (8.136). The oldest instance of 
the article with a genitive or dative dual is TOIFANAKOI : EMI ‘I 
belong to the two Kings' (81.1D, note 1), on an archaic 
inscription from Argos. Isolated as it is, it would support the view 
that the nasal suffix in early G made the noun undetermined and 
therefore, as in Arabic, was excluded by the definite article. 
Probably the same two divinities are mentioned, without the 
article, in a sixth or late seventh century hexameter inscription 
found in Sparta: 


XAA9OAAMANZMEANEOGEKEGOIIOINHEPIKAAAEZADlAAMA 


‘Chalcodamas dedicated me to the two gods,’ a most beautiful 
gift' (IG. 5.1.231; in Ga it would be 


XaAkoó6águac u’ àvéümke 0coiv repikaAMéc Gyahua). 


Wil[amowitz] challenged the provenance of this bronze object: 
"Both the lettering and the dialect plainly show the Argive origin 
of the article." But the details which presumably aroused his 
suspicion are not reported, and the few other early specimens of 
Laconian Doric hardly entitle us to reject the attestation of this 
one. The Doric of Argos was close to that of Sparta anyway. So 
we may tentatively treat TOIFANAKOI - OIIOIN as a vestige of 
an old opposition 


no nasal nasal 


determined undetermined 
On the other hand, one of the older Ga inscriptions (485/4 B.C.) 
has ENTOINAI@OI[yrour]OIN ‘on these two stones’ (IG.? 
1.4.27). We have no right to imagine a time when Ga did not have 
this dual construction with the article; and for the other dialects 
the evidence we have seen is very meager. All in all, the G parallel 
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to the Arabic rule of determination is less satisfactory than the 
Gothic parallel to the H rule. 


NOTE TO 2.1Ge 


1. In Sparta this would refer to Castor and Polydeuces, not (as in Athens) the 
two goddesses Demeter and Persephone. 


2.2. ACCENT AND ABLAUT IN MASCULINE STEMS WITH 
guna VOCALISM 


The phonetic elements of the plural suffix which have been 
compared so far are just the guna vowel (in H {ò ~ á ~ é) and 
the liquid consonant or semi-vowel {y }. This would be too short if 
it were not pretty clear that the {-Syim ~ —áyim ~ —éymjof the 
H dual and the —ouv - —eiv of the G dual belong to the {-VY—} 
stem too. Now we proceed to examine the accentuation of words 
with this stem. It promises to shed light upon differences of 
vowel-quality. Insofar as G nouns of the "second declension” have 
recessive accent, we can add nothing to the H parallel of 
81.5Bb-C: the raised pitch (©0Wleh) of the antepenult in D^ 35 
{yodoyim } ‘hands’ must be nearly identical with the acute accent 
on the antepenult of ñuudpottup ‘mules,’ üuóorépouv ‘both, etc. 
But many “second declension" nouns have non-recessive accent; 
and the location of the accent, on the ultima or the penult, is 
subject to a limitation reminiscent of H: the penult may be 
accented only if unchecked, —VCoc (pl. —VCot) but not —VCCoc 
(pl. —VCCou). The structural disparity between vdopBot ‘swine- 
herds’ (Od, 14.410), with ultimate accent, and dopu@cdpor 'spear- 
bearers’ (Herodotus 1.59.5, etc), with penultimate, becomes 
understandable only in the light of H (8 §2.2C ff.). 


2.2A. The —iokoc diminutives. The rule against the accentual 
pattern —VCCo« is broken only by the diminutives (and pejora- 
tives) in —(Gkoç; e.g., veavioxot ‘young fellows’ (Plato, Lysis 
206d). They number about two hundred (apart from proper 
names), as against tens of thousands of nouns and adjectives 
accented either —óc or —VCoc^ —íiokoc has IE cognates,3 but is 
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lacking in Gh and in tragedy (Ga). It first appears in Alcman, Tw 
Kumatpioxw ‘the cypress’ (fr. 36 Diehl, apud Heph. 13.6),* and is 
especially common in “limping” iambics, satyr-plays, comedies 
and medical terminology. Accordingly it belonged to homely, 
undignified speech and was, slow to penetrate into stately 
literature. So one —VCCos (—VCCou) pattern doubtless existed in 
G even where our literary records exclude it, presumably as 
sub-standard. However, the Aeolic dialect shows no —tokoc even in 
names of men or places, probably because the penultimate acute 
was an essential feature of the morpheme in other G dialects but 
impossible in the phonology of Aeolic, which requires recessive 
accent of every word—at least so far as we know from the Aeolic 
of Lesbos. Botokoc 6 mUKTNS 6 @erraňðç “B. the boxer, the 
Thessalian,’ mentioned in a Ga text (Xenophon, Az. 5.8.23), is 
exceptional; the man was doubtless from an Aeolic speech-area, 
but the name—from flobc ‘ox’—may well have been an appropriate 
nickname acquired while he was in the mercenary army of Cyrus 
(drawn from all over Greece), and not what he had been called at 
home. Unrestricted penult accent characterizes the H of the 
Samaritan and several Jewish traditions (8 1.7 Eb), but the Massor- 
etic tradition (Ht, confirmed by Hp) does not allow penult accent 
if the penult is checked and the ultima has a guna vowel. I cannot 
say whether this goes back to an ancient disparity between vulgar 
and dignified H, like the disparity between G which did and G 
which did not admit of accenting a checked penult before a guna 
vowel in the ultima. The evidence about H may only point to a 
difference of dialect, not of decorum. Even so, the restriction 
shared by Hz and the G of epic and tragedy is too odd to be 
dismissed as a coincidence. In order to explore it, we must avail 
ourselves of the facts of S and some terms of the Hindu 
grammarians. 


NOTES TO 2.2A 


1. "These are all paroxytone, but with trochaic endings, to which combina- 
tion the language shows elsewhere a constant repugnance”’; F. G. Allinson, 
"On Paroxytone Accent in Tribrach and Dactylic Endings," American 
Journal of Pbilology, 12 (1891), 53. 


t 1 
2. Two-syllable words accented on the penult, whether —VCoc or —VCCoc, 
arc not counted in, because the opposition between non-recessive penult 
accent and recessive accent is neutralized in them. 
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3. C. D. Buck and Walter Petersen, A Reverse Index of Greek Nouns and 
Adjectives (Chicago, n.d.), pp. 637-638, and Petersen, “The Greek Diminutive 
Suffix —10K0— —wkn—,” Transactions of tbe Connecticut Academy of Arts 
and Sciences, 18 (1913), 141-203. 


4, Genitive; Tw Kumatpiok wt (as though dat.) in the chief ms. of Hephaestion. 
The context about udpYyoç "Epcoc ‘rampant Love’ is playful. A neuter 
ueMokov ‘tune’ in fr. 18 (apud Apoll. Dysc. De pron. 93.5-6 Schneider & 
Uhlig). 


5. àyÜpc»rrtoke ‘little fellow’ (Euripides, Cy. 316), 6eomorioke ‘master dear’ 
(267). opu poiow avrtoxKots "little flutes’ (Sophocles, fr. 768 Pearson) is from 
an unknown play, and there is no other sign whether it is tragic or satyric. 


2.2B. The meaning of guna. The Hindus brilliantly discovered the 
pervasive opposition which is the keystone of the S vocalic and 
syllabic structure. In a given syllable, either the vowel opens up 
the mouth no more than necessary for the articulation of the 
consonantal phoneme or phonemes, or the vowel is more open 
than necessary. The latter is called guna. It is most easily 
illustrated by the opposed articulations of /R/, /Y/, and /v/ 
before the various case-endings: 


‘father’ ‘thought’ “cow” 


explosive articulations 
(S1.6A) 


minimal (inst. sing.) (Ípitr|8j (maty|a1 (paev|aj 
t | l 
with guna, (nom. pl.) {pitexjeh} {matayjah} {pagav| ah } 


implosive articulations 


T | 
minimal (inst. pl.) ípitgybhih] fmatijbhih} {pagu bhyah }! 


with guna (voc. sing.) {pitar} ¡mate } {imdō} ‘drop’ 


NOTE TO 2.2B 


l 
1. Dative plural; for an instrumental plural, {aktubhih } ‘with ointments’ 
(RV. 9.50.5b). 
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2.2Ba. Aperture in tbe Sanskrit. syllable. The transcription, as it 
stands above, is deceptive. The vowel transcribed 181 is actually [4] 
as in our word punch." It is no more open than the [9] and [9] of 
other languages and owes its quality to the intermediate position 
of the tongue, behind the [€] position and in front of the [9]. The 
current system of transcribing S was worked out largely by 
Germans (who have no [4] in their own language); and while 
tolerably accurate for the most part, it often misleads people in 
regard, especially, to the vocalic grades of the implosive con- 
sonants: 


the customary transcription a better transcription 
minimal {f} {i} iu] irj fil (ui 
gma far} [ej de) {0} (dob IA (eii fou}? 
vpddhi (ar) (ai) (aij {au} daup far} fai} Ian] 


The transcription on the right, among other advantages, makes it 
clear that the opposition of the three vocalic grades, vrddhi ~ 
guna, ~ minimal, consists in aperture rather than length: vrddhi is 
produced by the mouth wide-open; {¥3, {1}, and {4} by the mouth 
nearly shut; and guna by an intermediate position opposed to the 
other two. The S vowel-qualities [©] and [°] are complementary 
allophones of /^/, influenced by the neighboring implosive 
consonant [1] or [Y]. The more accurate transcription fel, ou} 
follows the doctrine of the Hindu grammarians that these sounds 
are compound or diphthongal.* There is no opposition between 
[3:1] and [3], as the conventional transcription with {@} and 8] 
implies; instead, the length of the open or vrddhi vowel depends on 
its environment, being long in an unchecked syllable.^ The Hindus 
never describe the first element of the vrddhi diphthongs as long. 
It is an unnecessary fiction to derive the guna diphthongs[ei, ou] 
from "ai, *au, and the vrddhi diphthongs[91, 8u]from *ai, *au. 
I am convinced that the customary transcription ought to be 
replaced by this more accurate one. But I hesitate to do so in this 
book, because many linguists know S only through the customary 
transcription and would recognize neither the Nagari characters 
nor the transcription I recommend. Resigning myself reluctantly 
to {ar, €, O} for guna, I am obliged, against my better 
judgement, to write (8r,81,8u] for vrddhi; and I ask the reader 
to understand that {a} in any S combination is simply a 
catachrestic graph for [8] and 183 for [^], It is futile to expect that 
a qualified structural linguist would analyze the system right, no 
matter what graphic symbols he sees. Experience has shown to the 
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contrary, that some very good linguists are much influenced by 
the phonetic conception which they have of the graphic symbols. 


NOTES TO 2.2Ba 


1. The name of the beverage is from Hindi or some other modern Indic 
language; cf. S d í pamca.} ‘five’ (sc. ingredients). 


2. As in veil and soul, The mark a for the implosive semivowel is a reminder 
that in the diphthong the Nagari script does not use the sign for the pure 
vowels! {1 land o {U}. Likewise {r} serves to remind us that this implosive 
semivowel is always shown by a sign “ different from that of the explosive 
consonant * {f}. Cf. Saussure (80.6, note 2), pp. 92-93. 


3. W. D. Whitney, Sanskrit Grammar, 2d ed. (Cambridge, Mass., 1888), p. 12. 


4. The long vowels [1] and {Ū} are much less analogous to the sound 
transcribed 19 than to {F}. The vowel system of S then comes out as 
follows: 


CLOSED 
F 
g/l, it/ /p p/ su, urs > 
o / A ^ 
N /a/ 
T 

OPEN 


The closed vowels may be either lengthened / 11» P1, U /or preceded by 
the more open ones. I leave out the {1}, which occurs in just one morpheme; 
e.g., arg o {cak] pré} ‘they became’ (RV. 10.130.6a). This strange root 
is not found earlier than the tenth book of the RV., except for she Ted 
(kalpasva] : agree' (1.170.2c). The shape of the Nagan character for [Hi 
suggests that the inventors of the script interpreted it as / 1Y / 


2.2Bb. Application of Sanskrit guna to Greek. Most S consonants 
in the implosive part of the syllable admit of no distinction 
between guna and minimal vocalism; e £^ there is no telling 
whether the [4] in the last syllable of frat (pitarain} (acc. sing., 
RV. 4.18.12d +) is guna or minimal, because {-m} cannot be 
pronounced in S with any less vocalism (no disyllabic * {pi tára} 
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or trisyllabic *pitérm]), From a comparison with G, however, an 
equation can be readily established: guna usually corresponds to e 
or 0. 


guna : € guna : o 

‘leave’ (recamti]! ; Aeímovot (riréoc&| : AéAoure 

‘see? (lacking) : Oépkovrat? (dadarga| : óéóopke 
pres., 3d per. pl. perf., 3d per. sing. 


minimal grade 
leave’ jarican}!: ZAurop 
‘see’ fadrean}!: &6pakov 
aorist, 3d per. pl. 


4Middle voice. 


The term minimal aperture (or as many say, reduced grade) is fine 
for the {1} and {£3 of S and the L of G, but not for the pa. G has 
no vocalic [T], and the mouth is wide-open.^ Insofar as we can 
properly apply the S term guna to something in the structure of 
G, it is that degree of aperture which the front-vowel e and the 
back-vowel o share. We are here most interested in the morpholog- 
ical use of guna, in the plural of the "second declension," as in 
àpxoi (§2.1F and note 4). 


NOTES TO 2.2Bb 


1. Monier Monier-Williams, A Sanskrit-Englisb Dictionary (Oxford, 1899), p. 
880 s.v. [T1C], p. 491 s.v. {ALLS}. The aorist of both verbs and the present 
of the former verb do not usually follow the conjugation shown here. 


2. The Hindu pronunciation [ 7 ] instead of | lis no recent innovation; both 
are attested in antiquity (Wackernagel, I, 31). [Y], the minimal implosion of 
/ R/, has too little aperture to constitute a ni the nucleus of a syllable, 
by the phonology of most languages (not including English). I suspect that in 
S, G, or any other language with pitch-accent, it would be especially hard to 
pronounce [2], making its pitch distinct. I remember a little incident at a 
concert in the Rome opera house in 1945: An English basso (a major in the 
British army) was on the program and sang the prologue to I Pagliacci in 
English. For the final word incominciate ‘begin,’ with a high note on the 
penult, the translation had ring up the curtain, Though he had a good voice 
and probably would have had no trouble with —cia— [Ča], he faltered 
lamentably on [XT], and the Italians snickered, not appreciating his 
difficulty. 
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The [Pllof S and the pa. of G safeguarded the opposition to guna, aperture 
[Ar]: ep by shifting the semivowel to the explosive part of the syllable and 
following it by [1]: a—the S and G reflexes of IE *[9]. It looks parallel to 
the treatment of the first syllable of ‘father’: 


accusative sing. Í pl taram } 
accusative sing. marépa (Il. 4.354, etc.) 
IE *pə— 


2.2C. The accent of —$opfoi, —ddpor. Grammarians have paid 
much attention to the alternation in the accent of compound 
adjectives and nouns like v@opBot 'swine-feeding, swineherds' (Od. 
14.410), mupodopot ‘wheat-bearing’ (IL. 14.123), in which the 
second member of the compound is verbal and the first is usually 
its object. It does not matter whether the penult vowel is —o— or 
something else: ó6mutocpyot ‘working for the public’ (Od. 17.383, 
19.135), wpyopayor ‘eating raw [sc. flesh] ? qI, 11.479, 16.157). 
The verbal element ‘making,’ as in vewreporouwit 'trouble-makers, 
innovators' (Thucydides 1.70.2, etc.), has ultimate accent, because 
the syllable-boundary is —rov—ot (§1.6A) and the —o— of the 
penult is checked. A long vowel in the penult gets the same 
treatment as a diphthong: orparnyoi 'army-leaders, generals’ 
(Thucydides 2.86.6, etc.; cf. I]. 21.257). —mowi and —nyot thus 
rank alongside of —ġopßoi as having their penult vowel checked by 
an implosive element.” However, “second declension” nouns and 
adjectives that are not compounds with a second verbal member 
may have a circumflexed diphthong or long vowel in the penult: 
ÓMOUOL like (IL. 10.437, etc.), épjuov ‘empty’ (10.520, acc. sing. 
masc.). The circumflex locates the raised pitch two morae before 
the ultima, whereas the verbal compounds alternate it only 
between the ultima, as in —$opfot, and the mora right before the 
ultima, as in —$ópo..^ The riddle of ultimate ~ penultimate accent 
is most clear-cut in compounds of the —popBot - —óópot type.” 
The scholars have succeeded much better in refuting one another's 
solutions than in backing up their own. They deserve no blame for 
being unaware of something parallel in H. 


NOTES TO 2.2C 


1. That it modifies a fem. noun Gpoupat ‘acres’ is irrelevant, as adjective and 
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nouns of this type have no special fem. form and are more often masc. (e.g., 
Sopuddpot ‘spear-bearers,’ Herodotus 1.59.5, etc.). 


2. The character of this implosive element in the long vowel nT is discussed in 
S §2.5A-Ac. 


3. Many of these have recessive accent in Ga, provided the antepenult is short 
(unchecked); J. Vendryes, “L'accent de €ywye et la loi des périspoménes en 
attique," Mémoires de la Société de Linguistique de Paris, XIII (1905-06), 
218 ff. 


4. A nearly complete enumeration of both classes of verbal compounds in 
Henry W. Chandler, A Practical Introduction to Greek Accentuation, 2d ed. 
(Oxford, 1881), pp. 132-149; the exceptions with recessive accent in Charles 
Bally, Manuel d'accentuation grecque (Berne, 1945), pp. 66-67. 


5. In appearance, at least, the “columnar” accent of certain groups of "third 
declension” participles—aorist passive, "second" aorist active, reduplicated 
present—is exempt from the restriction upon the acute in the penult. Out of 
the whole paradigm, 


‘putting’ m. sing. n. sing. m. pl. n. pl. f. sing. f.pl. 

nominative TiWeis ré p riU0Éévrec  riÜévra TWeioa  Ti0cioaL 
accusative riüévra rév  TiÜcvrac  mriüévra — riÜcioap riÜctoüc 
genitive TUWEVTOS TU EVTOW TWeions TW eua cov 
dative Tu) évTL TB Etat reion Tela 


only the gen. sing. masc. and neuter and the nom. pl. masc. seem to have 
gula in the ultima. It is even doubtful whether the —oç and the —e¢ here 
can be called guna, because no minimal syllabic *[— 8] opposed to them 
exists in G (see §2.2Bb). Non-syllabic [7 8], opposed to —o¢ and —€¢, is 
common: Knpvé ‘herald’ (nom. sing.) - KNpUKOS (gen. sing.) - krjpükec (nom. 
pl.; Il. 2.184, 10.315, 1.391, etc.). 


2.2D. Restrictions upon penultimate accent. Whether the penult 
of a H word is checked or unchecked determines which syllable 
gets the accent, under certain conditions. A checked penult can be 
accented only if the ultima has minimal vocalism; 1.e., if the word 
closes on an implosion of {-Y}, {-W}, or {-1}, actualized with 
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the homorganic vowels {1y}, (7Uw1, (79Bj (or {-°}) and in 
one word í— sh}: 


` n 1 21 (hge&mad tiy} ‘I have set up’ (II Chr. 33:8 +) 
1:13559n) Iw hgsšmad nuw] ‘and we mean to set up’ 

NE (Neh. 10:33) 

12 "AR {heeémad toh | ‘you have set up’ (Ps. 30:8) 
nibrn Ihsešmad to} ‘you have set up’ 

— (Ps. 31:9 +; 8 4.4Ee) 

N (^el-ehj ‘these’ (Gen. 9:19 +) 


That no other ultima is allowed after a checked, accented penult 
may sound like an arbitrary rule, until its phonetic basis is related 
to the principal rules of enclisis. H (like G) does not limit the 
length of words, but it requires the accent to come near the end. 
Most words, even with an unchecked penult, are accented on the 
ultima, The accent is such that the pre-accentual part of a word is 
no burden requiring a special effort of articulation; but the 
post-accentual or enclitic part becomes burdensome unless it is 
quite short. The capacity of the accented vowel to support the end 
of the word depends on the character and situation of that vowel. 
An accented vowel in the penult, if unchecked, can carry a 
somewhat longer ultima—i.e., one with a guna vowel as in the 
poetic suffix 19 — {- mow} ‘ther’ (eg., 19390 {xel“banow} 
their fat,’ Ps. 17:10). The guna syllable is ‘equivalent to two 
morae in G. But when the accented vowel in the penult is checked, 
then the enclisis has already begun in the penult—for the checking 
consonant amounts to about one mora—and the ultima can only 
have the minimum vocalization needed to actualize the implosive 
consonant at the end. The case of {~-f} is somewhat complicated 
(8 84.4B-Cc, 4.4F); but 1-UW, -iy jare clearly more like ë, t than 
v, L In §2.1F we saw that the {iy} in :p33 s 2 (Ps. 110:4) 


ww 


corresponds to the t in repmképavvoc. 


NOTE TO 2.2D 
1. The G long vowels consist of a first mora actualizing the *z or *; 
syllabically and a second mora of quite different origin, analogous perhaps to 


the implosive N of H; cf. 83.7 Ca. 


2.2Da. Retraction from tbe ultima to tbe penult. Yn many cases a 
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H word that ordinarily has an accent on the ultima following an 
uncbecked penult will transfer the accent to the penult when in 
conjuncture with a word accented on its first syllable: 


ordinarily — "`H?8 (?8l1ohey] ‘the God of” 


but py ` " ?N í ^Elohey Sem] ‘the God of Shem” 
ü al D ai aN (?ë1lohey qedem } ‘the God of old'* 


aGen. 24:3 + PGen. 9:26 “Deut, 33:27; cf. Ex. 20:23 


H grammarians call the phenomenon n"$iy9o5 'retraction. Only 
the accents called conjunctive (or servile, B ` n^ 2 2) are subject to 
it: 

"un. ^ 1131 {giborey xil} «men of strength, men-at- 

arms' (II Chr. 14:7 +) 

but ^n *312i {giborey xoyil} (I Chr. 7:9) 
The Sip xo? . is one of the disjunctive, or governing, accents 
(uv 555) and so cannot recede. Noun-forms which 
ordinarily have a disjunctive accent—the absolute O° ?% 
(?^Blohiym] ‘God’ (Gen. 1:3 +), the possessive "1% ["ÉLohay] 
‘my God’ (II Sam. 22:7 +), etc.—do not permit retraction even 
when in conjuncture; hence, :*5 n'now "2 (kiy ?Slohiym 
liy?} ‘that I have God’ (Ps. 56:10), :nhnw “HON (?Ëlohay 
?9tol | ‘you are my God’ (Ps. 31:15). If the penult is checked, it 
cannot get a retracted accent, even though all other conditions be 
met: DN ^2? {mal key xe$50| ‘kings of kindness, kind-heart- 
ed kings’ (I Kings 20:31). More often, instead of retaining the 
ultimate accent, the word in such an environment becomes wholly 
unaccented, as in‘? 18 ^ 222. {mal key °orsc*} ‘the kings of the 
earth’ (Ezek. 27:33 +). When the vowels of the penult and the 
Me Js separated not by a single consonant as in (^&lohey } but 
by {~C C- |, the distinction between a checked and an unchecked 
m is not always clear-cut:” 
(1) If the first of the two consonants, is guttural, generally the 

penult counts as unchecked: n5 1203 (ngxáley moyim } 

‘brooks of water’ (Deut. 8:7). The vocalic glide {8}, which is 


part of the actualization of the guttural consonant, does not 
constitute a syllable? 


(2) If the vowel of the penult is not subject to deflection when 
followed by í-cvc] instead of {-C°C-}, it also ranks as 
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unchecked; thus 13 13 2° (yel'kuw bol] ‘they shall go 
there, they shall go that way' (Ex. 18:20); cf. 
122? (yel Kuw} ‘they shall go’ (Jer. 3:18 +) 
72? tyelek |. “shall go' (Ex. 10:26 4) 


The immunity of the vowel to deflection signifies that the 
following consonant is not implosive but explosive. 


NOTES TO 2.2Da 


1. The fullest investigation, though without attention to phonology, is Jos. 
Wijnkoop, Darcbe Hannesigah, siue Leges de accentus bebraicae linguae 
ascensione (Leyden, 1881). Am shares the H rules of retraction, but the 
instances are very few. The one most similar to H is jj? 7:28") 
(w'ye?mar leh:]and let him say to him, so that he may say to him' (Dan. 
4:32); in H it would be12. "P8 J+ «(w'yo?mar low] (cf. Pr. 23:7). 


2, Though I often have occasion to criticize the H grammarians as a group, it 
is a pleasure now to acknowledge that they have done some of their best 
work on defining the checked (closed) and the unchecked (open) syllable. 
The manner in which they relate it to vowel-length is unfortunate, and the 
doctrine of the “half-open” syllable and the three kinds of Š Wo” is at once 
unnecessary and insufficient; but even so, they have been grappling, not too 
unsuccessfully, with real problems posed by the data, not fictions of their 
own. 


3. Paradoxically the (71 7] in (mal "Key |, because it is implosive, is 
equivalent to a mora, while the (-X&-] in ínáxÁley] does not count 
prosodically. The guttural consonant is here explosive at least to the extent of 
going with the next syllable. The two words are, syllabically (omitting the 
glides), {mal— key | and {na—xley |. The accent can come on the {®} in the 
latter, but in the former that would make too much enclisis. However, if the 
glide is 1°} (not the {a} congenial to gutturals in an explosive position)—e.g., 
MW SAN (?ohóley^ Soxad'} ‘tents of bribery’ (Job 15:34)—then the 
quality of the glide shows it to be a carry-over from the previous full vowel, 
the guttural must be implosive, and the accent cannot be retracted to the Í f. 
Cf. 882.7Da, 4.8B. 


2.2Db. Retraction in tbe active participle. Of the types of words 
that undergo retraction, perhaps the most frequent is the 
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construct plural masculine of active participles, belonging to either 
triconsonantal or biconsonantal roots; e.g., 
PIS "BT {rod pey egdgq] ‘those pursuing righteous- 
ness’ (Is. 51:1)! 
NWP °375 (dor key qéSet} ‘benders of the bow, archers’ 
(I Chr. 8:40 +) 


PI "VY [s0Sey ssker} ‘makers (earners) of wages’ 
B (Is. 19:10) 
RÌ "y^ [rosey cò°n} ‘grazers of sheep, shepherds’ 
(Gen. 46:32) 


The second expression serves as a good specimen of those which 
became virtually compound words in H, like ó$opfot 'swineherds' 
or Sopuddpor ‘spear-bearers, spearmen,' K«Anpovópot ‘keepers of an 
estate, heirs’ (Demosthenes 21.20, etc.) in G^ This type of 
conjuncture or compound is most extensively used, in both 
languages, for persons in a certain occupation or office. Where the 
verbal part has a biconsonantal root, as in {r099 | ; —vópor, the 
correspondence is at its closest. Nobody has proposed it before, 
perhaps because the H (79^ in such participles is conventionally 
held by grammarians to be long, while the G —o— is certainly 
short. But we have seen from Origen's transcription (§ 1.7Cd) that 
the alleged length of the H vowel was merely the G transcriber's 
impression of the unchecked syllable. That is the cardinal 
difference which accounts for the retracted accent of {dor Key } 
before {4&SSt}, while 5$opfol has unretracted accent. The H 
{-O-}, being unchecked, is capable of developing a i~¥7} 
offglide, but in the participle it usually does not. To cite the most 
frequent of all participles, 


'3U^ {yos bey} ‘sitting, dwelling, inhabiting,’ 103 times 
lah {yows bey} 29 times (never in the Pentateuch)? 


The H 179-3, without offglide, is identical with the G —o-, 
except that the latter is checked when followed by more than one 
consonant. The difference is due to the fundamental restrictions 
upon triconsonantal roots in IE. In general the second consonant 
must be one of those few sounds which will readily implode 
before the third consonant or explode after the first; thus the 
second radical consonant is most often [7], [1], [i], or[u]. The 
Semitic root does not share this restriction; the corollary is that its 
consonants are not, in general, compatible so as to form tight 
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clusters of implosive * explosive inside a word, or two explosives 
at the beginning, nor will they undergo either partial or total 


assimilation to one another. The {r} of {dór Key} does not 
implode upon the {O}. But the p of —dopfoi does implode upon 
the o, as all permitted sequences of consonants in G (like 5) split 
readily into an implosive member checking the vowel and an 
explosive one commencing the next syllable." Therefore the 
accentuation *bpdpBor i is as s impossible as **27 Ë «(mál"key } with 
a checked penult in H.5 In the exceptional case where the 
naturally implosive ` {y} is the second radical consonant in H 
(§1.7Cd), it checks the {0 } and keeps it from receiving a retracted 
accent though the other circumstances call for retraction— 

TH "WIN WN VAR [Poy bey ?iyš ?en"Sey beytow 
‘the enemies of a man are the men of his house’ (Micah 7:6). 
Within the limits imposed by the character of the IE and the 
Semitic roots respectively, G and H agree astonishingly on the 
conditions for retracting the accent: 


retraction no retraction ` 
. {rosey oó?n] (?oy bey ?iyš] 
KANpovopot aiparoNotxóc — 'blood-licking' (sing.; 
Aeschylus, Ag. 1478) 
vpopBot 


NOTES TO 2.2Db 


1.5 2!" By" {rod pey zimo} ‘those pursuing wickedness’ (Ps. 
119:150) is a good example of accent on the ultima, unretracted because the 
next word does not have initial accent. 


2. No active participial form of the root 117 occurs except for °317 
n V ‘benders of the bow.’ 


3. The oi A nn formation in Arabic is vocalized [7 &—1— |, e ig., the 
masc. sing. , {radifun }: coming behind’—the length of the first vowel 
being aes dn d silent letter À (= 8), The terminal form is pronounced 
[radif]: H 'f| 4^ (rodep:l (Lev. 26:36 +), :8 11^ (rowdeD:l (Lam. 
1:6). But it would be worthwhile for some qualified person to study the 
spelling of such participles in the early mss. and determine how frequently 
the “°alif productionis" actually appears. Cf. Wright, I, 9-10. 
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4.In Latin the vowel is lengthened before certain clusters of consonants 
which are incompatible in G and S; e.g., stans ‘standing’ (Plautus, Sz. 593, 
etc.) : OTü (JL 7.384, etc.). Lectum ‘selected’ (Horace, Carm. 3.21.5; 
LÉCTVS, nom. sing. masc., CIL. 11.1826.15, the apex ' being a mark of 
length, not an accent) and other words with —Vct— show that the g of the 
root (/eg |o “I select, I traverse,’ Vergil, Aen. 3.706; metrically /é—go) was not 
assimilated to the ensuing z the same way as in G Aek TOv (Aeschylus, Per. 
795, etc.); W. M. Lindsay, Tbe Latin Language (Oxford, 1894), pp. 133-140. 
The long vowel in /ectum is due to a phonetic tendency, observable in English 
too, for a voiced consonant not to check the preceding vowel so abruptly as 
an unvoiced consonant will; thus the vowel is longer in peg than in peck. 
While the g of the root loses its voicing before the t of lectum, its effect upon 
the vowel remains. In opposition, lectum ‘bed’ (acc. sing.; Plautus, As. 776) 
has a short vowel (> French /;i?); the checked e reflects a root with an 
unvoiced consonant (cf. Aéxoc ‘bed,’ I], 1.31, etc.). 


5. The accentuation at the beginning of Ps. 1:1, 32:2, 40:5 is most 
anomalous: 


w "Nn : TPS {"as rey ho?iy Š] “happy is [literally “the happi- 
278 `? DN l ^95, rey 2odom j ness of’ (?)] the man’ 
?3in CIPS í(?aš rey hag'&ber } 


(The first two words of 127:5 ought to be accented just like 40:5, but the 
attestation of the accents there is ambiguous.) When the next word does not 
have the accent T piyas (as here on the second syllable), the usual 
accentuation is as in 4 1 T "tas n ^ AOS ("as rey t miymey~ 
dorek" |'happy are those of perfect path’ (119:1). °" DN may conceivably 
be a unique H parallel to the G recessive accent. Certainly it does not 
resemble any case of retraction in H. On many details the accentuation of 
Psalms, Proverbs, and Job resembles the G more than that of the other 
twenty-one books (8 $4.7D-Ed). 


6. A less literal translation that catches the H idiom better is 'everyone's 
enemies are the people of his own house.' 


2.2Dc. Compounding as tbe Greek equivalent of conjuncture. The 
accent of mupodopot ‘wheat-bearing,’ Sopv@dpot 'spear-bearers,' 
etc., is retracted from the back-vowel dts while H forms like 
Tii (rod poy}, *'B'3* irod pay] ‘my pursuers’ (Ps. 35:3, 
119:157 D 9 [roesy]* my herdsmen' (Gen. 13:8, Ezek. 34:8) 
never retract their accent. Practically no H nouns have retracted 
accent except in the construct state. Thus a certain group of G 
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nouns can combine two features mutually exclusive in H, the 
back-vowel characterizing the ultima of the H independent noun 
and the retracted accent of the H noun in the construct. The two 
discrepancies, taken together, clarify a most impressive similarity. 
The back-vowel of the last syllable in G belongs to the whole 
thematic class (“second declension"); but just one sub-class 
retracts the accent in the manner of the H construct, and that 
sub-class contains nothing but compounds in which the second 
member is verbal, with the first one virtually its object. Apart 
from the order of the members, the structure of the G compound 
word greatly resembles that of the two H words in conjuncture, 
the construct participle followed by an absolute noun: 


{rosey cò?n} ‘grazers of sheep, shepherds’ 
cf. ueMooovópot ‘keepers of bees’ (Aeschylus apud Aristoph. 
Ran. 1274) 
Gypovoyo. ‘haunting (ranging over) the country’ 
Od. 6.106, etc.) 
doTpovopot ‘pasturing the stars, astronomers’ (Plato, 
Rep. 7.531a, etc.) 
a@yopavouot ‘keepers (directors) of the market-place’ 
(Leges 11.936c) 
doruvoyot ‘city-directors’ (6.763c, etc.) 


The retracted accent of —voyoe does not depend on any other 
word in the context; but it does depend on having ueÀtooo—, 
àypo—, or some other member of its compound, just as much as 
{rosey} depends on its absolute noun íCÓ"n] or some other 
accented on the first syllable. The fact that weAtooo—, etc., come 
ahead of —pouot makes it irrelevant how many syllables they have 
or how they would be accented as separate words. On the 
contrary, in 
129 `Ë {obey Seker} ‘makers of wages, wage- 
earners’ 
nmn2m "Wy [sosey mil xomoh] ‘makers of battle, sol- 
diers’ (II Kings 24:16 +) 
the retraction depends upon having a noun with initial accent 
governed by the construct participle. The position of ueXogo— in 
the compound, just the reverse of the position of {cón} or 
{séker} in the H conjuncture, does not bar the correspondence. G 
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allowed a remarkable freedom of word order in the historical 
period, much greater than H; and even witbin a compound word it 
allowed either PEPEE TÉPANOI or orepavnoópot ‘bearing 
wreaths’ (Bacchylides 19.6, col. 38; Theocritus 16.47). The G 
preference for the latter type, with the verbal member second, 
maintains a structure like the H in two respects and reconciles that 
structure amazingly with the declensional system that pervades G. 
ueÀtuooo—, aypo—, àyopa—, etc., escape having an accusative or 
genitive case-ending attached to them; and the declension of 
number and case touches only the participial expressions —vópot 
‘keeping,’ —40pot ‘bearing’—for such inflections belong to them 
semantically. In KAnpovopos ‘heir’ - KAnpovoyor ‘heirs,’ the estate 
(kKAnpo—) does not change from singular to plural, but —voyos 
signifies one running it, —vóuot more than one. The first half of 
the G compound cannot be plural in form; in H too the 
corresponding—i.e., the second—member of the conjuncture may 
but- seldom be plural.? The accent of a G compound like 
Bedtooovopot is not allowed to recede to the antepenult, as it does 
in most classes of G compounds of the thematic declension. So 
this is an untypical class of compounds; indeed the members are 
not fully compounded. Rather the first member may be interpret- 
ed as an unaccented precursor, in indissoluble conjuncture because 
it lacks a case-ending to give it freedom of position.’ The rigid 
positional requirement of H accords with the lack of case-endings. 
The idea that cases were once common to all the Semitic 
languages, but lost by some of them in late prehistoric or early 
historical times, is ill-founded (as we observed in § 1.2, note 1). 


NOTES TO 2.2De 


1. The graphic rule of placing the accent over the second letter of the 
diphthong, in ddopBol, etc., does not rest on ancient authority (Š 1.5Ba, note 
2). 


2. Thus, although the word for ‘island’ or ‘coast’ occurs mainly in the pl., 
D''N ["Lylym] (Is. 40:15 +), it is sing. in the expression ` 23" 
(yoS bey ?iy} ‘the inhabitants of the islands’ (Is. 23:2 +). The pl. of 
course precludes the retraction of accent in the previous word: 

n'*wn "27^ fyos "bey ho?iy-iym] (Ezek. 27:35; cf. 39:6). 


3. In Avestan texts a compound is ordinarily written as two words; Jackson, 
pp. 2, 242-245. 
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2.2Dd. Tbe pbonological basis of retracted accent. The H 
retraction in ^32 ^y, 18S "y", etc., at least looks easy to 
explain as the avoidance of two accented syllables in a row. Such 
avoidance is common to many languages. In H, to be sure, the 
earlier syllable must be of a certain phonetic type—unchecked; 
otherwise it will not receive the accent. In G it must be of a similar 
type, but the retraction depends not at all upon any ensuing word. 
To pin down what the two languages share, the retractable accent 
is a symptom of the underlying formation. The agent (or active 
participle) is expressed by discarding the e in G and the S wo" in 
H, both of which are an unmotivated transition between the first 
and second consonants of the verb, and replacing e or Š wo? with 
a vowel that separates the two consonants more effectively, 
insuring whenever possible that the second one shall begin a new 
syllable. The vowel {0} in H is the modification most conducive to 
that; for its articulation when unchecked is such that it even tends 
to develop to post-nuclear offglide {Y}. Apart from ` , no following 
consonant—e.g., the X in "Wip {eowsey}(II Chr. 34:17 +)—can 
check this {9}. Now the accentability of the {O} is, in both 
languages, a corollary of its being unchecked and serving to 
separate the two consonants into different syllables. On the other 
hand, the $"wo? of course cannot bear an accent, and the 
unmotivated e cannot either unless the accent is recessive—i.e., 
unless the accent belongs to the earliest possible syllable in the 
word, rather than to a certain vowel, as in éóépovro ‘they were 
carried’ (Od. 10.54, etc.). So the non-recessive accent of dopuddpor 
is an intrinsic part of its structure. The necessarily accented vowel 
in —C,0C,— achieves a meaningful deflection of the G verb 
C, cC, —, much as the H accentable vowel, admitting an offglide, 
in ÍC19(W)C2-1 deflects the verb {C1 C2-1, as in AYN Ir och} 
‘herd’ (imperative, Micah 7:14 +). G freely extends the same 
structure to the participial or agent member of compounds when 
the verb-root is triconsonantal and the first two consonants make 
up an initial cluster, as in immorpodgot ‘horse-raisers’ (Pindar, Istb. 
4.14 [=3.33]; cf. rpéóe ‘she raised; Od. 7.12, etc., imperfect), 
Kovpotpddgos ‘child-raiser’ (Od. 9.27). But if the first and second 
consonant of a triconsonantal verb do not form a cluster, then the 
second checks the vowel, which loses its accent as it loses its 
function of maintaining a syllable-boundary before the next 
consonant. Such verbs are numerous in G—e g., éóepfe ‘it fed, it 
nourished' (Euripides, Or. 869)—and not a few of them have agent 
or participial forms with o, like ó$opfot. Both e and o allow an 
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implosive consonant after them. H, however, can hardly manage a 
three-consonant root with the second one implosive. The [O] of 
the agent-noun or active participle can stand the implosion, at the 
price of becoming unaccentable; the lone example ^W ^2"8 
shows this. But such a consonant imploding upon the š "wo? or 
vocalic glide of the imperative or the imperfect is inconceivable. 


2.2De. Sanskrit compounds analogous to tbe ŝopvoópor type in 
Greek. The G accentual alternation —CoCCoi ~ —CóCot is not 
echoed in S. The S compounds most closely related to the G have 
the vowel of the penult short and unchecked, but the accent on 
the ultima; e.g., 


agg Ut: (sahasrambharahil“bringing a thousand [gifts]' 
. (RV. 2.9.1c) 
Tas: {vrtamcayah; ‘enemy-requiting’ (2.21.3c) 

dtu: ‘valanrujah } ‘cavern-shattering’ (3.45 .2a) 
Compounds like these occurring in the Rigveda are mostly hápax 
legómene, used in the nominative singular as epithets of the great 
god Indra.^ The sequence of consonants and vowels in the second 
member of the compound corresponds to the G structure —$0poc 
(pl. —$0po). S has no compounds in which the second or verbal 
member has a structure comparable to —dopBos; but the accent of 
the (- bharáh | type is on the ultima. This supports our previous 
explanation of the penult accent in —$ópoc, —$0pot as due to 
retraction: when the verbal root is modified to express the agent 
or doer, the ultima becomes the basic location of the accent, and 
the accent can move from there to the penult only under 
conditions which apply to G and H but not S. The lack of vocalic 
deflection in S throws the burden entirely upon the accent. A still 
more remarkable feature of the S (to which Avestan offers 
parallels, and possibly Old Persian too)? is that, given a [-CVCÁ-] 
structure of the second member, {™} is added to the end of the 
first member. The {M} is apparently identical with the accusative 
singular case-suffix, although the native grammarians did not 
explain it so (Panini 6.3.67). Since the G —ot, attached to the 
second member, corresponds in form to a Semitic construct 
ending, the S i-m-| may conceivably correspond to the Accadian 
{-m} (called "*mimation") and the Arabic {-"} (called “nuna- 
tion"), The rule of Arabic (82.1Gc and note 1) is that a triptote 
noun takes the nasal consonant unless it is vocative or has a dual 
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or a masculine plural suffix or is "determined" by being in the 
construct state or by having the definite article prefixed. The first 
member of the S compounds {sahasram-, vrtam—, valam-|, 
etc., would meet all these conditions if transposed into an Arabic 
conjuncture,” The usage of Accadian in its earlier stages is much 
like Arabic; it lacks the definite article, however, and usually adds 
17111 even when the sense seems to us to call for ‘the.’ 


NOTES TO 2.2De 


1. These are commonly transcribed (— bharáh, —cayéh, —-rujáh| 
(82.2Fc). 


2. Checked by means of the lists in Wackernagel, II, 205-209, and Grassmann 
(§0.7C), pp. 1696-1703. 


3. Oswald Richter, “Die unechten Nominalkomposita des Altindischen und 
Altiranischen," Indogermanische Forschungen, 9 (1898), 185-186. 


4. Wolfram von Soden, Grundriss der akkadiscben Grammatik, Analecta 
Orientalia 33 (Rome, 1952), p.80; Wright, I, 234-237, 247-248. 


5. Although Móller did not mention this type of S compound, he had a hunch 
that the IE m of the accusative sing. was originally related to the Semitic 
mimation; “Die gemein-indogermanisch-semitischen Worttypen," KZ, 42 
(1909), 179-180. I surmise that the kernel of basic meaning, shared by the 
nasal suffix in these S compounds and in the accusative singular (plus the 
nominative singular of thematic neuter nouns) and in Arabic, can be 
formulated as an object noted by the speaker. Such a category is at a certain 
remove from his more elemental need or experience. So the vocative, which 
conveys a simple demand for someone's presence or attention, is the noun 
without this suffix. 


2.2Df. Greek nouns in —evs. To confirm the tempting similarity 
between the —CóCot compounds of G and the H conjunctures 
which use the construct(CÓóCey j, we have evidence that the —ot 
ending of such compounds is syntactically like the construct- 
ending {- €y} in H. If the verbal or participial part of àyypovópot 
'ranging the country, rangers of the country' is to be expressed 
with no object (neither dypo— nor anything else), we do not get 
vopot or voot but vopmec ‘rangers, herdsmen’ (I, 18.525, etc.; 


sing. vouevs, 15.632, etc.),! The construct i róeey | in YR `p“ 
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‘grazers of sheep’ gives way to the absolute O°)" (roəlym] 
‘grazers, herdsmen’ (Jer. 12:10 +) if [có?n| is removed. The 
alternation —vópor ~ pouneç has several Gb parallels: 


BovAngddpot ‘bearers of counsel, counselors’ (II. 10.414, etc.) 
tooddpot ‘bearing equal [weight]’ (Od. 18.373) 
opes ‘bearers, porters’ (IL 18.566) 
poyoorókot ‘bringing forth in labor” (11.270) 
rokmec ‘parents’ (Od. 1.170, etc.) 
avdpogovoy  'man-killing' (neuter sing., 1.261) 
govnas ‘killers’ (acc. pl. masc., 24.434) 


The G alternation —ot - —ñeç functions like the H alternation 
{-ey ~ ym] but only the construct member of the alternation 
corresponds in form. —ņes (sing. —eUc) bears no phonetic 
resemblance to Í—Lym]; but it is excluded from compounds, just as 
{-iym} is excluded from the construct state.? G nouns of this type 
have no IE cognates. A Semitic connection is suggested when we 
reflect upon the structure of vouen |s and voyr | ec, apart from the 
nominative singular and plural endings —¢, —ec. That vounes once 
contained Í—u—] (*vounF jes) is almost beyond reasonable doubt; 
the singular vogeU—, with its unmistakable (7U— 1, is reminiscent 
of the (CoCéC | structure of non-thematic, triconsonantal H verbs 
in their active participle, nominative singular masculine—e g., 
{rodép} ‘pursuing’ (82.2Db, note 3).* Moreover, the bicon- 
sonantal thematic verbs of H have, in some other Semitic 
languages, counterparts that alternate between biconsonantality 
and the addition of {U (W)] to make the third consonant. 
However, in the active participle no Semitic language whose 
vocalization is amply attested has a structure like the {CoC| éu-} 
of voueUc, etc. The —eu¢ suffix is by no means limited to verbal 
roots of —o— Ablaut, although —eUc nouns from such roots are 
abundantly used from Gb on. Of the rest, nearly all are attached 
to bases otherwise thematic (“second declension”); e.g., 


tepevs — 'sacrificer, priest’ (JJ. 1.370, etc.) 
iepov 'sacred' (11.726, etc.) 


To find where in the Semitic family lies the closest connection to 
the G treatment of roots, alternating between the fuller í-u- } 
suffix and the briefer thematic one, is a problem for further 
research outside of this book. 
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1. Neither vópoc ‘custom, law’ (Hesiod, fr. 221 Rzach; the type CóCo— is 
discussed in 8 §2.2H-He) nor rouóc ‘range, pasturage’ (Il 20.249, etc.) 
expresses: an agent as vowevs and the —vdyos of compounds do. 


2. Epithet of the childbirth goddesses EtA\ei@utat, The yoyoo— part can 
scarcely be serving as object of the verbal part. 


3. àu$upoprec ‘two-handled jugs’ (Od. 13.105) is a special case, being a sort 
of adjective, (having) a carrier on both sides.’ #ptoxñneç (Il. 5.505) and ġvioxot 
(18.225, 23.132) seem interchangeable, 'rein-holders, charioteers,' in every- 
thing but scansion. Nvwxnes and the acc. sing. Nvioxna (8.312, etc.) are used 
only at the end of a verse and are motivated purely by metrical convenience; 
likewise matpogovna ‘his father’s murderer’ (Od. 1.299, etc., referring to 
Aegisthus). The recessive accent of —oxot compounds is anomalous and 
unexplained. See P. Chantraine, La formation des noms en grec ancien, 
Collection linguistique 38 (Paris, 1933), p. 130; Ernst Risch, Wortbildung der 
bomeriscben Spracbe, Untersuchungen zur indogermanischen Sprach- und 
Kulturwissenschaft 9 (Berlin, 1937), pp. 144-145. 


4. This G declension is entirely masculine. 


2.2Dg. The Arcadian —HX (—EZ) instead of —eúç. The inscrip- 
tions of Arcadia, until they succumb to the morphological and 
lexical influence of the more advanced sections of Greece, have no 
nouns ending in —evs. Instead of $oveUc (Aeschylus, Ag. 1648, 
etc), the Arcadian for ‘killer, murderer’ is &$ONEZ (IG. 
5.2.262.26,30,36; Mantinea, probably fifth century). It occurs in a 
formula of imprecation, which is furthermore a fine specimen of 
archaic G.! Other examples of the same Arcadian declension, but 
written after the adoption of the Ionic alphabet (§2.5Bb), take 
advantage of the choice between two letters E and H, and write 
the suffix —HZ; e.g., IEPH2 ‘priest,’ TPA®H2 ‘writer’—1.e., 

‘clerk, recorder’ (IG. 5.2.43.1, 115, 116.7; Tegea), accusative 
l'POÓOH (5.2.357.20; Stymphalus).” The structure of PONE|2, 
with a long front-vowel in the second syllable, coincides beautiful- 
ly with ny^ {roesh} ‘herdsman’ (Ezek. 34:5 +), the H absolute 
singular. The Arcadian —EZ (—H in the Ionic alphabet) may go 
indefinitely far back into pre-history. I see no need to derive it 
from an ancestral [— Sus], The Linear B tablets afford one verified 
word of the —eUc declension, TANG TC ja-pi- po-re-we] 
next to a drawing of an amphora (Uc160, Knosos). 3 It is probably 
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plural, like Gb dudupopnes (sing. &uQubopeúç, IL 23.92). The 
consonantal element [W] in the character 2, is identified somewhat 
tentatively, because the admissible evidence for this sound consists 
mainly in the similarity of shape to the Cypriotic character — or 

, for which the value {ue} is well established. The forerunners of 
the Greeks are likely to have used both the {CoCeu—} and the 
(CoCe:-jtype. 


NOTES TO 2.2Dg 


1. Instead of ric ‘anyone,’ it has VNIZ (25) with a special letter probably 
from the Phoenician X. It is the only G text to preserve a reflex of an IE 
labio-velar (Latin quis), not merged with either a dental or a labial or a velar 
plosive. Likewise instead of 7€... T€ ‘both... and’ (Latin —que... —que) it 
has V\E... Á E (26,27,28,31). The Cypriotic form for ‘anyone,’ written in 
a clumsy syllabary Í S1— S€}, may contain the same sound as the Arcadian 

I2; Hermann Collitz (ed.), Sammlung der griechischen Dialekt-Inschriften, 
I (Góttingen, 1884), p. 28, no. 60.10. 


2. The Cypriotic forms are divided between agreement with Arcadian and 
with the rest of G (Collitz, I, p. 21, no. 33, and p. 22, no. 40): 


jo bees re-se-ta-se-a-na—-sa-se] 'the priest of the Queen 
[Aphrodite] ' 
= IEPHX (Arcadian) 
(oci-je-re-u-se | ta-se | va—na-sa—Se} (same meaning) 
= tepevs (Gb, Ga, etc.) 


In the former Cypriotic inscription the absence of a post-nuclear Í Ú } in the 
word for ‘priest’ seems correlated with the absence of a pre-nuclearíU ] in the 
word for ‘queen’—(F)avacoa in Gb (Od. 6.149; genitive (F)dvacons, II 
14.326). But in Arcadian it is not so; the PONE tablet has FOIKIAZ 
‘houses’ (17), TOISFO@®AEKOYZI ‘to those who have been convicted’ (18), 
TOFEPTÜ'[ov] ‘the deed’ (35), etc. 


3. Michael Ventris and John Chadwick, Documents in Mycenaean Greek 
(Cambridge, 1956), p. 331. In this connection I ought to make it clear that Í 
do not consider their decipherment successful as a whole, and that I accept 
parts of it only insofar as they are precisely verified by the drawings of a few 
tablets. (80.5A, note 3). 


2.2E. The back-vowel [o] in the last syllable. The —ou of the G 
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thematic (“second”) declension has no *—et alternant, while the H 
‘—DSy} does alternate with the {-éy, —ey}of the construct. In G 
the back-vowel characterizes all cases of both the singular and the 
plural (the dual too), except that the singular has a special vocative 
form in —e; €.g., 


voc. sing. ewe ‘stranger, guest-friend'! (Od, 1.123, etc.) 

nom. sing. £eivoc ‘stranger, guest-friend’ (JL 4.377, etc.) 

nom. pl.  £eivoi ‘strangers, guest-friends’ (IL. 6.231, etc.; 
also voc., Od. 3.71, etc.) 


The G vocative and the H construct share in their syntax a 
negative feature: unlike the other forms of the noun, they are 
never construed directly with the verb: 


pnmwws eic, c eive ‘you are foolish, stranger’ (Od. 4.371) 

£eivoc matpwids écot vaAat0c ‘you are an old hereditary 
. guest-friend' I. 6.215) 
cof. pine 735 '"W^3n (hobiy?iy bonay meroxowg } ‘bring 
my sons (my children) from far-away’ 
(Is. 43:6) 
'Hhymh 33 "hin chowter b^ney t'muwtoh*| 

| | ‘preserve the sons of death’ (= ‘pre- 


serve those sentenced to death,’ Ps. 
79:11) 


A conjuncture connects the verb jhobiy?^iy| ‘bring’ to ( bonay | 
‘my sons’; but the construct (b “ney }‘the sons of’ is disjoined from 
the preceding verb and conjoined to the following noun in the 
absolute ít muwtoh:) ‘death.’ The nexus of the verb fhowter} 
‘preserve’ 1s with the whole nominal expression ‘the sons of death.’ 
The verb may sometimes be connected to the whole nominal 
expression by a conjunctive accent, as in D33 ^33 2°39 Sip 
{gowb yan xiyl b’ ney” Boniym} ‘a good man enriches sons of 
sons? (Pr. 13:22); but even so the construct is more closely tied 
by a hyphen to the noun after it than to the verb before it. Since 
the G and H forms with the back-vowel have a positive feature of 
syntax—that they may be and often are construed directly with 
the verb—it affords a fair presumption that the back-vowel is 
motivated, while the front-vowel [°] of the vocative and the 
construct has no obvious motivation (but see §2.2Fk). The 
thematic vowel is back rather than front where it serves to 
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contrast with the verb; for the principal forms of thematic verbs 
have a front-vowel.* The widely held theory of IE grammar that e 
is the normal vowel, and that o arises through deflection,’ is 
justified because the verb is a more fundamental constituent of a 
sentence than the noun and can readily be a sentence by itself. 
The same theory deserves to be applied extensively to H. 


NOTES TO 2,2E 


1. Le., a foreigner accepted as a guest. 


2. The Latin "second declension” shares the vocalic opposition of 
front - back, as in G; e.g., amice - amicus ‘friend’ (Plautus, Tri, 48, As. 
387, etc.). Whereas in G a vocative - nominative opposition characterizes 
not only the “second declension” but many other paradigms too—e.g., 
Baothed - fjaotNeUc ‘king’ (Herodotus 1.27.3, Il, 1.279, etc.)—in Latin it is 
strictly limited to the —us nouns of the “second declension.” In earlier Latin 
the nominative was —OS, optionally and indeed very frequently —O (see 
§2.6Ed), so that the opposition, at its simplest, was nothing but Ablaut of 
front- and back-vowel and was neutralized except in the one paradigm where 
such an Ablaut alternation was possible. 


3. I.e., leaves an estate sufficient for his grandchildren. 
4. The subject will be treated exhaustively in the next chapter. 


5. Most thoroughly explored by Hermann Güntert, “Zur o—Abtónung in den 
indogermanischen Sprachen," Indogermanische Forschungen, 37 (1916), 
1-87; largely summarized by Hermann Hirt, Indogermanische Grammatik, II 
(Heidelberg, 1921), 173-179. 


2.2F. Pitch and vowelquality. Nearly all Indo-Europeanists 
recognize a correlation between the Ablaut alternation e - o, most 
copiously illustrated in G, and the differences of pitch recorded in 
both G and S. According to the view most widely held, the 
back-vowel has resulted from a deflection due to lower pitch; but 
the detailed facts do not bear this out in any obvious way. Beyond 
question, in many languages [O]is spontaneously pronounced with 
lower pitch than [E]; not only do our ears get that i impression, but 
it is confirmed by the speech-spectrograph.' But many times, 
especially in the study of ancient languages, it is liable to remain 
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uncertain whether a given vowel-quality should be interpreted as 
part of the actualization of a pitch phoneme, or vice versa. 


NOTE TO 2.2F 


1. E. Prokosch, A Comparative Germanic Grammar (Special Publications of 
the Linguistic Society of America; Philadelphia, 1939), pp. 121-122. 


2.2Fa. Recessive accent in tbe vocative of Greek family terms. In 
G the opposition between the thematic syllable in the vocative and 
in the other cases belongs entirely to the vowel. The accent differs 
only in one word: 


adehge ‘brother’ (Euripides, IA. 471, etc.)! 
dóeAQ0c ‘brother’ (Heraclidae 119, etc.) 


The accentual alternation of this noun—recessive on the first 
syllable of the vocative, otherwise non-recessive—is isolated from 
the rest of the thematic declension but finds several parallels in the 
family terms of the “third declension”: 


matep - marjp ‘father’ (I. 8.31, 11.80, etc.) 


åvep - mp ‘husband’ (Il. 24.725; Aristophanes, 
Tb. 479, etc.) 
yuvat ~ yum] ‘wife’ (Jl. 24.300, 6.460, etc.) 


In S all vocatives are accented on the first syllable when they begin 
a verse or half-verse, and otherwise unaccented: 


voc. initial +q {deva}, commonly transcribed [deve] 'god^ 
voc, non-initial šq (deva, commonly transcribed {deva} ‘god’ 
nominative ł%@:{dēvah }, commonly transcribed {dévéh } ‘god’ 


a RV. 1.13.11b, etc. — P 1.12.8b, etc. ^ 1,84.19b, etc. 


The G vocatives with initial accent, opposed to the ultimate accent 
of the nominative, are significantly restricted to a small semantic 
field of family terms, where in everyday life persons must have 
been addressed c äô ede, a TATE, cep (Ga crasis for c» üvep; 
Aristophanes, Th. 484, etc.), c ‘yuvat much oftener than they 
were referred to with the other case-forms 6 d6€AÀ$Q0c, TOv 
á6eAóóv, etc.” Only these forms correspond in their accentuation 
to the S rule. My method abstains from judging whether 
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adedpe - adedgos, with alternating vowel and accent, or the type 
yepa4é - yepaus ‘old man’ (JI. 10.167, 3.191, etc.), with alternat- 
ing vowel only, is the more ancient. In view of the semantic 
difference—ü8eAóe belonging to a special sub-class of nouns, the 
family terms—the formal difference of accent between d6eAóe and 
yepaié could go indefinitely far back. I undertake a comparison 
with S not to reconstruct IE prototypes for deriving both the G 
and the S forms, but to see how far the actual forms correspond. 
Whether we look at à6eA$e ~- adeAPOS or yepaté - yepatoc, the 
front-vowel of the vocative corresponds to an unaccented {a} in S, 
the back-vowel of the nominative to an accented {á}. That clashes 
directly with the theory that the G o developed from a proto-IE *e 
which was deflected by low pitch; for beyond doubt the S accent 
in [deváh | is a raised pitch. We must explore the whole S system 
of accentuation much more closely before we can discover the 
manner in which the {@} with raised pitch really does correspond 
to G o. 


NOTES TO 2.2Fa 


1. The mss. always have àó €Aóé or à6 €eXó€. Of course they are Byzantine; we 
have little chance of finding this Ga form in an accented papyrus from 
antiquity. The anomalous recessive accent is attested by Ammonius, De sim. 
et diff. uoc. s.v. róvrpov, on the excellent authority of Philemon of Aexone 
(an Attic deme, see Real-Encyclopádie s.v. "Philemon 13"), through the 
intermediary Tryphon, doubtless in his work IIepi 'Arrucrjc npoowôias ‘On 
Attic Accent’ (Real-Encyclopádie s.v. “Tryphon 25," pp. 738-739). 


2. Though these two words mean ‘man’ and ‘woman’ respectively, their chief 
use in the voc. is as family terms. 


3. vić ‘son’ (II, 6.46, etc.) has ultimate accent along with the other cases, like 
most nouns. It is not accented as a family term because it is used only with a 
genitive—namely to address someone else's grown-up son. One's own son is 
the neuter Téxvov or TéKvov óv ‘my child’ (1.362,414, etc.); later also mat 
‘child’ (Aristophanes, Nubes 87, 1065, etc.). On the other hand, one’s own 
daughter or daughter-in-law is often OUyarep (Od. 19.406; Euripides, Tro. 
1016, etc.). In this noun the recessive accent of the nom. Ovyárnp (Il. 1.538, 


etc.) is evidently founded on the voc.; for the S nom. eTeaty duhita } has 


ultimate accent (RV. 3.55.12a +; voc, {duhi tar }, 1.30.22b +). Similarly the 
voc. UNTEp is responsible for the recessive accent of the nom. um7mp (Il. 
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1.280,352, etc); S nom, HKiT(mata j, voc. {matar} (RV. 3.55.12a +, 
1.185.11b). 


2.2Fb. Principles of Sanskrit pitcb-accent. The Indo-Europeanists 

have erred somewhat in an effort to reduce the S ud&tta and the 

G acute as much as possible to a simple unity, which hides both 

the complex similarities and the differences between them. For 

comparison with G and (as we shall see) with H too, the chief facts 
are: 

(1) S, like few if any other languages, allows an indefinite number 
of enclitic syllables, not just two as in G, or one as in H. 

(2) Regardless of word-boundaries, the unaccented syllable pre- 
ceding an accented one is proclitic, not enclitic, and is 
lower-pitched than an enclitic syllable. 

(3) An accented syllable followed by an enclitic syllable gets 
higher pitch than one followed by a terminus or a proclitic 
syllable. 

Of the four accentual notations, which illustrate these facts wholly 

or in part, the Rigveda and the Samaveda systems require a 

detailed exposition now, the Maitrayani Samhita and the Çata- 

pathabrahmana systems later.’ 


NOTE TO 2.2Fb 


1. A factual survey of all four S notations in Visva-Bandhu Sastri, A Vedic 
Word-Concordance, I, 1 (Santakuti Vedic series; Lahore, 1942), pp. IxiiiIxix. 


2.2Fc. Tbe Rigveda notation of accents. Classical S texts are not 
accented at all, but many pre-Classical texts are. The most widely 
used notation, that of the Rigveda, Atharvaveda, etc., marks the 
sannatara ‘lower’ (which precedes the udatta 'raised') and the 
svarita ‘sounded, mixed (?) (which follows the udatta), while 
leaving the udatta itself unmarked: SERI [devegu| ‘gods’ (loc. pl., 


§2.1A). The customary Occidental transcription (dévésu} tacitly 
judges the use of _ and ' to be roundabout and uneconomical; 
but in fact the native signs exhibit a keener perception of the 
language. They mark the proclisis and enclisis which bound the 
prosodic crest, and thus they show the actual phrase- or 
sentence-accents, whereas the Occidental transcription replaces 
this subtlety with mere word-accent, as though the words were 
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Isolated from one another. Really the absence of word-boundaries 
in the Nagari script, plus the intricate samdhi between the end of 
one word and the beginning of the next one, imply that the 
accents had to be marked for the whole verse, not word by word. I 
will cite two verses and transcribe them, showing the word-bound- 
aries and both the acute accent of Occidental convention and the 
native sannataraand svarita: 


Raira eae a: du pres Td | 


[pareyi vamsam praváto mahir ánu 
bahübhyah pémtham anupaspac&nám;| 


( paréyivainsain pravato mahir anu 
bahubhyah paintham anupaspaganam | | 


‘traveling toward the great heights, spying out a path for many’ 
(RV. 10.14.1a-b) 


arfrsódTermrferae aratores Ta ae dr red TER. | 
(átisthamtinam anivegansnam 

kasthanam mádhys nihitai çárirah;) 
fatisthantinam anivécananain 

kasthanain madhys nihitam cariram | | 
‘the body, laid low in the midst of unhalting, vagabond currents’ 
(1.32.10a-b) 
Two words in the first verse illustrate the inconsistency of the 
customary transcription with acute accents: {pravato} and 
{bahtibhyah } appear with the vowel and consonant samdhi required 
by the ensuing word, but not with the accentual samdhi, which 
requires the last syllable of the latter word to be sannatarawhile 
the last syllable of the former word is svarita, When we cite the 


words without regard to context, the Occidental accent-marks are 
justified: {prevateh, bahubhyah}. But in context we should 


transcribe {— tō } and {- bhyah |. 


2.2Fd. Tbe logic of proclisis and enclisis. The majority of verses 
begin with an ud&tta syllable. In initial position all vocatives, 
though otherwise unaccented and enclitic, open with an udatta, 
and finite verbs are accented, a large proportion of them on the 
first syllable, though in other positions they are unaccented 
(except in a subordinate clause). Until one accented syllable comes 
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in the line, any unaccented ones, like {pa-re-y 1—]|, stand out as 
proclitic. They show that the first word is still incomplete and has 
not even reached its prosodic crest; for the verse cannot begin with 
an unaccented word. But then it takes only one accented syllable 
to support an indefinitely long train of unaccented (nudatta 
‘unraised’) syllables in the same word or the following word or 
words. Once the enclisis begins, as it does in the second syllable 
{ti—tof 1.32.10a, it goes on to { stham—ti-—na—ma-—ni-vé—-} In 
G we could have enclisis for not more than two syllables after the 
crest and then would have to pass over to a new word. But in S the 
end of a word, if phonological at all, is shown not by pitch but by 
samdhi modifications of vowels or consonants. Just as enclisis can 
continue to the end of an indefinitely long word, so it continues 
into the next word, on and on, until we come near another crest. 
Then the syllable right before the crest is sannatara(or anudatta 
sannatara), lower-pitched or proclitic: (98&—728—].! There, and 
only there, proclisis has preference over enclisis: No svarita 
follows the ud&tta syllable {2@—}; instead, another sannatara in 


(nam) because the word which follows immediately, {kag thang j, 
has an udatta on the first syllable. The sannatara mark is 
deliberately placed underneath, to indicate low pitch. The svarita 
is printed as a vertical line above the syllable; actually, in some 
manuscripts it slopes a little to the right, to indicate an abrupt 
descent. That the difference between enclisis and proclisis was 
phonological in S, not just graphic, is proved by the intricate 
phenomenon of kampa 'quaver, where an "independent" 

svarita—i.e., one not preceded by anudattasyllable—is followed 


by an udatta; e.g., PI rear TEATA: {kval tyani nau 


sakhya babhtvuh} «Where has that comradeship of ours gone?’ 
(7.88.5a). The crest comes early in the svarita syllable, which is 


metrically two syllables, [552], After the crest in the early part of 
{kva}, and before the ensuing one in {tY&—}, both enclisis and 
proclisis are squeezed in. The play of forces produces the “one” 

quaver, as the vowel in {kva} is short. A long vowel gets the 


“three” quaver: HSAATSY (mandiky&3 su} ‘there, with a frog’ 


(10.16.14c). S thus hae exact rules for the transition from enclisis 
to proclisis, the latter being restricted to one syllable at most, 
except at the beginning of a verse, where enclisis was impossible. 
The proclitic or sannatara syllable, being the prosodic trough, is 
hardly less conspicuous than the crest.” 
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1. Wackernagel, I, 290, cites the outstanding authority of Panini 1.2.40 for 
the fact that the _ syllable has the lowest pitch. 


2. Since proclisis and proclitic are modern terms anyhow, I take the liberty of 
using them in a new sense for a syllable (rather than a word) which precedes 
the accent and in S has low pitch, in G or H a deflected vowel. 


2.2Fe. Tbe pitcb notation of tbe Samaveda. The Samaveda 
‘Chant-Lore’ (or “Tune-Lore’) is much shorter than the Rigveda 
"Verse-Lore, and consists almost entirely of Rigveda stanzas, 
though with many variants. It has a peculiar accentuation, of 
which the following points concern us: 


3 
(1) The number { 1, indicating the lowest pitch, is placed above 
the syllable which is sannatara . in the Rigveda. 
2 


(2) The number Í Í is placed above the syllable which is 
svarita ' in the Rigveda. 
l 


(3) The number ! |, indicating the highest pitch, is placed above 
the syllable which is ud&tta (unmarked) in the Rigveda, 


2 
provided it is followed by a number Í 1 (Sv8rita) syllable, 
either immediately or with one or more additional udatta 
syllables intervening. Otherwise, any udatta, or any series of 
udatta, syllables—whether at the end of a verse or followed by 
2 


3 
a sannatara (number Í })—will be marked Í ! in the Sama- 
veda.’ For example, 


314 [ayam] ‘he’ (RV. 8.44.16b, end of a verse) 
2» 3 2. 
=Z {ayam } (SV. 1.1.1.3.7b, end of a verse) 
HagytT (ayam püs8] “he, Püshan' (RV. 9.101.7a) 
222339 232. 32 
-SPTTNT (ayam pusa] (SV. 2.2.1.16.1a) 
of I — 
Hatt fayam punana} ‘he, being purified’ (RV. 9.86.21a) 
SURG 3 1, 232 
-SqdT4 (ayam punana} (SV. 2.2.1.17.3a) 
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2 
The last pitch of every Samaveda verse must accordingly be 1 1. 


NOTE TO 2.2Fe 


1. Siddheshwar Varma, “Studies in the Accentuation of the Sama Veda,” 
Proceedings and Transactions of tbe Sixtb All-India Oriental Conference 
(Patna, 1933), pp. 517-527. 


2.2Ff. Comparison of tbe Rigveda and tbe Samaveda accentuation. 
The native notations have been studied with some discernment by 
modern scholars, in India and the Occident; but to my knowledge, 
they have not found the key. Both systems testify in different 
ways to the same fact: that the accented syllable of a word (or 
two or more successive accented syllables in two or more 
successive words) reached the high pitch only if there was then an 
enclitic syllable following, in which the pitch, starting high, 
descended.’ If the accent came at such a position in the verse that 
no enclisis could follow it, then the accented syllable attained only 
a moderate pitch. The pitch-accent of S is a phonological reality, 
although phonetically somewhat variable. The pitch of an udatta 
syllable, or of a string of two or more ud&tta syllables in 
successive words, could be flexible to this extent without danger 
of neutralization: it had only to be higher than the neighboring 
unaccented syllables if sannatara, and high enough to allow an 
effective let-down if followed by a svarita. The fixed low pitch 
of the sannatara is the anchor of the whole system, in both the 
Rigveda and the Samaveda. The Rigveda notation indirectly 
recognizes the pitch-movements, insofar as they are conditioned 
by the syllable-juncture phonemes of proclisis and enclisis.^ But it 
does not treat the pitches themselves as phonemes. It need not 
show that {S&~—} is higher-pitched in wat {sad} ‘seat’ (RV. 
9,70.2d) than in aq] (sadO] (9.107.10d). The presence or 
absence of a svarita mark—in a significant position, above 
(— dO }-suffices to regulate the pitch of (88—]; (- dO] can contain a 
descent from a high pitch only if the previous syllable {Sa—} has 
been rising to a high pitch. The Samaveda notation, on the other 
hand, is less concerned with the phonology of S speech, in which 
proclisis and enclisis were vital indices of the grouping of 
morphemes into words. As the Samaveda was chanted, rather than 
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recited for the communication of a meaning, the precise move- 
ment of pitch from syllable to syllable mattered more than the 
junctural phonemes which the pitch depended on. Thus, with 


enclisis after the accent, ÍSÓdO] was intoned qa} {Sado} "e 


2.5.2.17.2d = qat); with proclisis instead of enclisis, it was A 
TOT (SV. 1.6.1.3.3d, 2.82.12.1d - qa), because the next 


1 1 
word begins with an udatta q (V&—], The primary fact that 
emerges from our study of these signs is that the most dependable 
pitch is neither the high one of the ud&tta nor the intermediate, 
falling one of the svarita, but the low pitch of the sannatara. 
The proclitic trough comes even though the high crest may not be 
reached. 


NOTES TO 2.2Ff 


1. Wackernagel, I, 286, was on the verge of stating this. 


2. I surmise that the Rigveda marks themselves, including their level, were 
originally representations of chironomic gestures—low horizontal (with the 
left hand?) and descending vertical (with the right?). Cf. my article, “The 
Traditional Chironomy of the Hebrew Scriptures," Journal of Biblical 
Literature, 87 (1968), 59-70. It is easy to sense how the morphological 
significance of raised pitch in certain syllables was made conspicuous by one 
preparatory syllable with low pitch (and a corresponding gesture), and 
afterwards by one syllable with descending pitch (and a gesture corresponding 
to that). 


2.2Fg. The relative pitch of udatta and svarita. Panini's 
description of S agrees with the Samaveda notation in reckoning 
the udatta syllable higher than the svarita. But certain ancient 
grammatical treatises, called Pratigakhyas, make the svarita 
higher, and so does the modern practice of the Hindus in reciting 
the Rigveda. This is not contradicted by the Rigveda notation 
itself, with the udatta unmarked and the svarita shown by a 
vertical line above the syllable.! The discrepancy may perhaps be 
reconciled by judging the language to have a contour type of 
pitch-movement, though perhaps replaced by a register type for 
the chants of the Samaveda (cf. $1.5Ba). Those who reckon the 
svarita to be the highest must have been considering the initial 
pitch of the syllable—or else the average pitch—while Panini was 
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referring to the pitch that it closed on. The pitch-contour at the 
beginning of the ud&tta syllable would have been lower than at 
any point of the svarita, because the udatta follows a 
sannatara. 


HIGH CREST 


e * SY, ` * 


sannatara 
TROUGH 
Occidental grammarians have been predisposed to favor Panini's 
doctrine, on the ground that it makes the ud&tta more like the G 
acute. But actually the udatta and its G counterpart signify not 
necessarily that the syllable has high pitch, but only that the pitch 
is raised therein. The two languages have a further correspondence, 
svarita: enclisis—the descent from a high pitch. 


NOTE TO 2.2Fg 
1. Wackernagel, I, 285-286. 


2.2Fb. Tbe connection between bigb pitcb and enclisis tm Greek. 
The G acute accent corresponds to the udatta when a svarita 
follows. Just as an ud&tta without svarita does not attain to high 
pitch, so an acute accent fails unless it has an enclitic syllable after 
it. Only the rules of enclisis differ in the two languages. The 
unlimited enclisis of S permits an udatta on the last syllable of a 
word to get its svaritafrom the next word; but in G only a small 
class of one- and two-syllable words, the enclitics, which have no 
accent of their own and cannot begin a sentence, can provide the 
enclisis to make the last syllable of the previous word high. For 
instance, the S demonstrative pronouns (ime; Ete} ‘these’ (both 
nom. pl. masc.) are followed, in the great majority of instances, by 
an enclitic word or at least by a svarita rather than a sannatara 
syllable in an accented word: 


ERIS] {ime ta} ‘these are yours’ (RV. 1.57.4a; cf. 
3.92. 31 9.62.12) 
gq fimé ta} (SV.1.44.2.4.4a; cf. 2.2.2.1.1a) 


} ' 
Aa {ete soma} ‘these juices’ (RV. 9.8.1a, 9.62.22a) 
-La QY 3 1 _2r 
^UquWWrI {etë soma } (SV. 2.5.1.2.1a, 2.4.1.6.1a)! 
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The ud&tta gets no enclisis at the end of a verse (e , RV. 1.23.1b, 
etc.) or when the second syllable after it 1s accented: 


| . ¿= RES M 
ShcaTaa: pime tvayavah} ‘these are for you’ (RV. 1.3.4b) 
23 12 3 1 2 
-Ak taa. ims tvayavah) (SV. 2.4.2.5.1b) 


In those two environments where it lacks enclisis, the ud&tta 1s 
actualized as intermediate pitch. Now in G the proportions are 
very different. “Oxytone” words, like @eot ‘gods,’ have enclisis 
only in the small minority of occurrences where an enclitic word 
follows: Ocot re Kat avépes ‘both gods and men’ (I. 2.1). Such 
words as re are much fewer in G than in S, where vocatives and 
verbs, regardless of length, are generally enclitic. If the second 
word is accented, as in 0e€oi ovpaviwves “the heavenly gods’ 
(1.570, etc.), the unaccented syllable at the beginning of the 
second cannot serve as enclisis to —ot. For the G word-boundaries 
are firmer than the S, and are relaxed only to subordinate the first 
word to the second, rather than the opposite. The prosody of G 
does not permit any syllables of the second word to be annexed to 
the first. The enclisis after the accent of the first word is fixed 
without reference to any subsequent accented word, and limited 
to two syllables at the very most. If an enclitic word like re is 
added to one that already has the maximum enclisis, like ebmemAot 
‘well-dressed,’ then an additional acute accent is needed right 
before the enclitic: ETIIEITAOITE (Bacchylides 11.42, col. 20). 
*eUmemAor re, with three unaccented syllables after the ' , is no 
more permissible than a dative plural *eü7emÀouot would be. On 
the other hand, o)— or o)pa— can no more be enclitic in 0eo¿ 
ovpaviwves than in jyyayov ovpaviwves ‘the heavenly ones 
brought’ (I. 24.547). 


NOTE TO 2.2 Fb 


2r 
1. The Í } indicates that the Svarita is delayed because of two udatta 
syllables in a row, belonging to two successive words. 


2.2Fi. Greek "oxytone" words without enclisis. While 1 adhere 
reluctantly to the convention of citing G words with an acute 
accent on the last syllable, we are not entitled to regard it as 
equivalent to the same mark on the penult or the antepenult. In 
those two positions the acute accent was, beyond doubt, a high 
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pitch. Our fully accented manuscripts are medieval; but when the 
scribes marked an acute accent in either of these positions, they 
had a virtually unwavering tradition reaching behind them to the 
Hellenistic period. The ancient papyri, insofar as they are accented 
at all, confirm the data of the medieval codices with regard to 
paroxytone and proparoxytone words; e.g., AIXMO®OPOI 'spear- 
bearers' (Bacchylides 11.89, col. 21) agrees with aixuodopat (codd. 
of Herodotus 1.215.1, etc.), and IIPOXT OPA ‘suitable’ (neuter 
pl; Euripides, Hypsipyle, POxyrhynchus 6.852, col. 2.12, fr. 1) 
agrees with mpoogopa (codd. of Alc. 148, etc.). The circumflex 
accent also, which concerns us very little in this study (Š 1.5Ba), is 
handled about the same in all accented texts, regardless of 
age—just that the earlier ones are sparsely accented. But that leaves 
a large residue of words with some other accent, called ó£Urova by 
the ancient grammarians and customarily cited with an acute 
accent on the ultima in subsequent times, like ójopfoi. The 
Byzantine codices and modern editions keep the acute accent only 
before a pause or an enclitic; otherwise they replace it with a grave 
accent. They had some basis in ancient tradition for doing so, but 
the ancient materials now extant do scarcely more than authorize 
the negative side of the custom. 


2.2Fj. Notation of “oxytones” in ancient papyri. An acute 
accent written on the ultima is very rare in the papyri.' It is 
least infrequent when followed by an enclitic, as in 
TPQEZA[a]NAOIT ‘the Trojans and the Danai (Ibycus, POxy- 
rhynchus 15.1790, col. 2), IIEZOIO' ‘and the foot-soldiers' (¿L 
2.810, PHawarah)? Otherwise the usual accentuation of an 
"oxytone" word, if indicated at all, is a grave on the penult: 


APTEIQNKPITOI 
AOAHZAN 


printed as 'Apyyeicov Kptrot/ d0Xnoa» ‘picked men of the Argives 
contested’ (Bacchylides 9.11-12, col. 14). An "oxytone" word of 
more than two syllables is liable to have grave accents on both the 
penult and the antepenult: 

APCOXZHPOQEEIIEPIK AEITOIAINONT|[es 


printed as "Apyoç Nowes mepucÀeurot Auróvrec ‘renowned heroes, 
who had left Argos’ (11.81, col. 21)? Even a longer series is 


possible: MHAOBOZKAAQMAT{a ‘sheep-growing household’ 
(Euripides, Hypsipyle, POxyrhynchus 6.852, col. 4.24, fr. 1). 
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Although this practice of leaving the "oxytone" syllable unmarked 
and marking one or more previous syllables prevails in the papyri 
and a few early codices, no ancient or medieval grammarian 
discusses it. The phonetic rationale of it is not attested, and not 
easy to infer. It was superseded by the practice of marking the 
ultima grave. This became general only in the early Middle Ages, 
when the contrast of pitch between acute, grave, and circumflex 
was gone and the accent was of stress. The grave on the ultima is 
common in the late papyri and in one early one, Alcman's 


Partbenetion; e.g., LIAIPAP: = Ga 6cai yàp: 'for [sc. they are] 
goddesses' (col. 3.30). Often this grave is preceded by another on 
the penult, and one on the antepenult too: TONKOPTZTÀN ‘the 
helmeted’ (col. 1.5), DIO! ‘gods’ (col. 3.14).^ A survey of all the 
evidence about "oxytone" words leaves me still wondering what 
positive instructions, if any, the ancient accentuators wished to 
convey to the reader by marking a grave accent. Their practice of 
not marking ‘on an "oxytone" word, unless followed by an 
enclitic, raises a strong presumption that without enclisis it 
ordinarily had no syllable with high pitch. The grave accent or the 
syllable or syllables before the ultima may well stand for a 
lowering of pitch like the S sannatara; for if a word lacked a 
syllable with high pitch, the lowered pitch would be its most 


conspicuous prosodic feature.? 


NOTES TO 2.2Fj 


1. Instances in Laum, pp. 162-165. Three of them ought to have recessive 
accent, according to all our other information about these words: 


AIZXTNELI (comic fr., POxyrhynchus 1.11, col. 1.18; for aioxüvet 'you are 
ashamed’ or possibly aioxuvet ‘you will be ashamed’), NH®E _N (Archilo- 
chus, POxyrhynchus 6.854; vydew ‘to be sober, according to Athenaeus 
11.4834), ANOMÓI ("Amherst I 1 Isaiah-pap. XI 18”; I cannot tell from 
Laum's reference whether this is for the Goyot of Is. 1:4, 1:28, 1:31, 
9:17(16), or 33:14). Five other instances come in PBankes, which is 
otherwise notable for aberrant accentuation ( Š 1.5Bc, note 2). 


2. So reported by Laum, p. 305. Edd. of papyri are seldom reliable for such 
minutiae as whether the accent above a diphthong like OI is over the first 
letter or the second or both. 


3. Some accentuators were less inclined than others to this sequence ` ` 
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POxyrhynchus 2.223, one of the least stingily accented papyri, containing 
over 400 lines of H, 5 (most of them preserved without damage), has Just one 
sure example, APNEIO2 ‘rich’ (5.9). 


4. One collator reported >lol, contrary to two others, including the latest, 
Denys L. Page, Aleman, Tbe Partbeneion (Oxford, 1951), pp. 6, 8. Laum felt 
obliged to ignore the text of this poem, which had been published long before 
he began his research. The fact is that it contradicts his ideas about the grave 
accent, though this was not his reason for ignoring it; see the review by 
Eduard Hermann in Pbilologiscbe Wocbenscbrift, 50 (1930), 229. 


5. By Laum's theory (pp. 162-165), the penultimate grave in KPITOI and 
even the two grave accents in IIEPIKAEITOI, etc., served to show that the 
next syllable had high pitch and that it was the end of a word; thus AUKAZ 
"n my arms’ in PBr.Mus. 128 (Jl, 24.227) would stand for the same 
pronunciation as ATKAY, which PBankes (above, note 1) has in that verse. 
Unfortunately, the theory needs to be discredited. (1) No ancient source 
attests that the mark ' was ever used with that intent. Laum, for all his 
diligent research, did not discover any statement to this effect, although it 
would have mightily bolstered his case. The statements of the grammarians 
and scholiasts, as far as they go, prove only that when a syllable was marked, 
the mark showed the pitch of that syllable. People marked not all syllables 
but the ones that needed it most. (2) A word cannot be split between two 
lines in hexameter verse. So it would be pointless to mark OEANQ (a 
woman's name) at the end of Il. 5.70 in POxyrhynchus 2.223, in order to 
show that the word ends in —NX?. (3) Since they sometimes marked 
monosyllables grave, the writing of AIEN ‘always’ (Bacchylides 13.174, col. 
28; 18.43, col. 37), if / alén / was actually pronounced, not only would 
have been roundabout but might also have misled the reader into thinking 
there was a word boundary: ai év ‘which in. . ..' (4) The penultimate grave 
comes not only in the “oxytone” BAHXPAN ‘weak’ (Bacch. 13.194, col. 29; 
accusative), but also in 


BAHXPAZANEIIAATOKASIFNHTOIZAIAPXAS 
where we would expect a circumflex on the ultima: 

BANXpas dvénadTo KkaovyvQrow an’ apxas ‘it rebounded upon the 
brothers from a weak beginning’ (11.65, col. 20). If the accentuator really 
pronounced the genitive singular / ble:khréis /and the accusative plural 


/ble:k'rais/, he strangely wasted a grave accent on the penult while 
neglecting the acute - circumflex opposition of the ultima. More probably, as 


shown by additional examples like IIEPIKAEITOIZ ‘renowned’ (10.19, col. 
17; dat. pl., instead of mepixAetrois), EMON ‘my’ (IH, 5.221, POxyrhynchus 
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2.223; gen. pl, instead of ë¿uc5p), the ultimate circumflex was subject to 
neutralization, though less subject than the ultimate acute. (5) Laum himself 


cites (p. 422) the “oxytones” with elision in PHarris, XEPX' EXON ‘they 


held in their hands,’ IIOAA'EIIAATNON ‘they sprinkled a Jot’ (dI. 
18.505,560); but he does not see the absurdity of inferring that the 
accentuator meant to show the high pitch of the vowel —t or —a which 
vanished through elision. 


2.2Fk. High pitch in tbe Greek and tbe Sanskrit vocative. The 
vocative of thematic nouns is the stem from which the nominative 
and accusative are formed by the addition of —s and —v 
respectively in G, íi-h1 (with {-S} and other alternants) and í—m1 
in S. That the vocative should be simpler is no mystery; it has a 
more immediate function: calling someone is essential even at the 
most childish stage of speech, but it takes a degree of mental 
advancement to mention someone. The morphological process 
from the vocative to these relatively intellectual case-forms 1s 
additive, but not purely additive: the vowel —e in G turns to —o— 
before the suffixes, and the accent of the suffixed forms in S is 
quite independent of the vocative accent upon the initial syllable 
only. Both languages in different ways appear to exercise a similar 
principle, or rather a similar psychological and physiological 
tendency. The vocative implies the speaker's desire 'I want you for 
something,' and the speaker's excitement makes for tension of the 
vocal chords, producing a higher pitch. The G actualization of it is 
by making the thematic vowel e, which is congenial to high pitch; 
but except in a family term (82.2Fa) the vocative function has no 
recorded effect upon the accent—i.e., the relative pitch—of the 
syllables. In all S vocatives, however, as in G family terms, the 
raised pitch is concentrated on the very first syllable. Two details 
of S go together: the vocative loses its accent when some other 
word precedes it, and the quality of the thematic vowel in the last 
syllable is a neutral [^] regardless whether the noun is vocative or 
another case. Evidently the vocative tension, with no build-up 
from a prior sannatara, is effective only for an instant outburst. 


NOTE TO 2.2Fk 


1. The derivation of the other cases is more complex. 
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2.2G. [O] as a deflected vowel. If all G thematic nouns had the 
accentual alternation that is actually confined to a single one, 
ü6cAoe - à6eAóó0c (—0c), we could relate the vocalic alternation 
tolerably well to the pitch-levels attested in S. Since the cases 
other than the vocative seldom have an enclitic syllable following 
the one with the thematic vowel, as —$0« has in 0 re à6eA$0« uot 
ueuaprüpmke ‘my brother has testified for me’ ([Demosthenes] 
49.43), their S counterpart would ordinarily be the udatta 


without high pitch (1 }in the Samaveda notation). We can even get 
around the paradox of the accent deflecting the vowel-quality to 
0, while the lack of accent fits in with the —e of the vocative. The 


S vocative ending {- 2} in {deva} corresponding to the unaccented 
—€, has at any rate no sennatara or proclitic trough i in front of it 
to make it start low, like the ud&tta in the nominative ídevah }. 
But no sooner do we satisfy ourselves that the S parallel accounts 
for both the —e of á6eAóe and the —0-- (or rather —0—) of the 
other cases, than we are obliged to ask why the same vocalic 
alternation obtains in all the other thematic nouns, although they 
lack the accentual alternation; e.g., 
vie - vidc ‘son’ (IL 6.46,144, etc.) 

pupove š puauóóvoc ‘murderous’ (5.31,844, etc.) 

uéwyiore - péyioros ‘greatest’ (2.412, 6.90, etc.) 
The acute accent indicates, no doubt, a contrast in pitch between 
the syllables of a given word; it also has a morphological role, 
much more marginal, of distinguishing two forms from the same 
root, such as rpóxor ‘racetrack’ ~- Tpoxóv ‘wheel’ ($2. 2He). But 
the acute accent has no particular affinity to € or aversion to o. G 
morphology does not continually alternate € - o. To a consider- 
able extent the quality of the vowel is influenced by pitch, but it 
is the pitch of an environment embracing more than one syllable. 
The cases other than the vocative have —o— rather than —e for 
their thematic vowel, because it is normal to pronounce such 
words—as a class—on a lower pitch (§2.2Fk). So the arch- 
phoneme [A] is actualized 

— (not *—90) in the vocative, 

—0— (not *—e—) in the nominative and accusative. 


2.2Ga. Pbonetic process and structural motive. Whenever we use 
diachronic or comparative evidence to explain the morphology of 
a language at a certain time, we must avoid two perils. It is not 
enough to show merely that a morphological alternation arose 
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from a phonetic split in the articulation of a certain phoneme (or 
arch-phoneme), or merely that the alternation brings out a 
syntactical or semantic distinction. We need to show both as 
plausibly as possible, and in close connection with each other.’ If 
we slight the phonetic process, we fall into the ancient error of 
supposing that the speakers of a language had and exercised, at 
some time, the liberty of arbitrarily making such innovations as 
seemed expedient. If we slight the semantic or structural motive 
for the alternation, we degrade the human voice to a defective 
phonograph which reproduces the sounds fed into it but inevitably 
contaminates them with certain distortions inherent in its makeup 
or functioning. Both errors are contrary to all that we know about 
the nature of language and of social behavior in general. Even 
small changes, which may be adopted throughout a community 
without evoking discussion, are not altogether unconscious. On 
the other hand, drastic reforms and revolutionary changes can 
prevail only if and when the community grasps them as an 
intelligible and workable restructuring of the old habits; no 
authority, however wise and resolute, can just impose new forms. 
The prolonged effort of studying languages enriches the scholar 
most by leading him’ to appreciate how well the rationality of 
human societies has managed both the continuity and the 
reordering of their mental life by the disciplined exploitation of 
bodily organs, especially those in the mouth and the throat, to 
communicate experience. 


NOTE TO 2.2Ga 


1. A twofold explanation—phonetic and semantic—is just as necessary if a 
language at a certain time /acks an alternation attested by the diachronic or 
the comparative evidence. 


2.2Gb. The phonetic environment of tbe back-vowel. In §2.2E we 
pointed out the expediency of the e - o alternation in G and the 
{© ~ 9} in H, the back-vowel being reserved for those nominal 
forms which enter into verbal constructions. Were we to leave it at 
that, the alternation would look suspiciously arbitrary, as though 
it were a toss-up whether to assign that function to a front-vowel 
and leave the vocative in G and the construct in H to the 
back-vowel or the opposite. But whenever we grasp the structure 
of a real language, we perceive that the sounds which express a 
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certain alternation are not cast into their roles arbitrarily. In our 
present problem, the back-vowel, not the front one, ranks as 
deflected. Unless we are altogether misusing the term, deflection 
implies a structural, even a hierarchical relationship. The front- 
vowel seems fundamental, because it characterizes the simplest 
forms of the verb, which may stand alone in the simplest sentence. 
The back-vowel is differentiated from it to mark the noun added 
to the sentence. Yet, by the principles of phonology, no 
front-vowel E exists until it has a counterpart O. Unless the 
opposition of back- to front-vowel is used, the natural articulation 
of an undeflected vowel will be neutral in this respect, like the 
unwritten S vowel {8}, which is actually [4]. Only when 
something, which we must presently specify, deflects the tongue 
to give a back- rather than a neutral vowel, then the undeflected 
neutral vowel shifts to a front actualization, in order to strengthen 
the contrast." What that something is in H, and why it does not 
intervene in the construct to cause vowel deflection, we can see 
from the examples in §2.2E and from many others; e.g., 

aan noN) [igo?al to xay'gy'| ‘you have redeemed my life” 
(Lam. 3:5 8). The deflection is correlated with accent. The 
construct {b ney } ‘the sons of’ usually has a conjunctive accent or 
none, whereas the forms with a deflected vowel usually have a 
disjunctive accent—for in their syntactical nexus with the verb, the 
verb normally comes first and takes a conjunctive accent. To give 
the noun particular emphasis, it can be placed ahead of the verb, 
but it is most likely to have a disjunctive accent even so: 


w" Tay ny rn Taps {wasaboday yih" yuw sim e&bodsyEo | 
‘and my slaves will be with your slaves' (I Kings 5:20). 


Hence the vowel-deflection in H can safely be traced to a prosodic 
factor from which the noun in the construct state and the verb 
would normally be exempt. Strangely enough, the pitches of S 
find a neater parallel in the vocalic alternations of H than of G. 


NOTES TO 2.2Gb 


1. When Spaniards fail to imitate our / ^/ sound correctly, most often in the 
word but, I have noticed they repeat it as [€] rather than [O]. Our in-between 
sound reminds them more of a front-vowel because in their language, as in 
some others, / 9/ is the negative-neutral member of the par / @ ~ Of 
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Many Spanish morphemes with —e— have an accented allomorph with —ié-, 
while those with —o— change it to —ué—; €.g., 

segar ‘to mow’ siega ‘he mows’? 

rogar ‘to beg’ ruega ‘he begs’ 
The opposition between back- and front-vowel is sufficiently shown by the 
semivowels uw and 7; so the accented nucleus following the semivowel is 
actualized as the negative-neutral e. In the / © ~ O / opposition, functionally 
though not materially—i.e., phonologically though not phonetically—/ 9 / 
differs more from the in-between[^] than / € / does. 


2. ‘Life’ is grammatically pl. 


2.2Gc. Contrasting and overlapping accentual environments in 
Hebrew. 1t is well to emphasize without delay that the deflected 
vocalism of the H noun does not depend on its having a disjunctive 
rather than a conjunctive accent. The permitted positions of both 
the deflected and the undeflected (construct) forms of the noun 
are exemplified thus: 


Disjuncture Conjuncture 
terminal non-terminal accented hyphenated 
(bonoyj X {bonay } (bong. a 
— ibng] [b"ney} — [b"ney'] 


The noun with deflection can be conjoined to the following word, 
provided it does not lose its accent. It does not owe its accent and 
its deflected vocalism to its position in the sentence. Instead its 
position in the sentence is regulated not to conflict with its 
accentual and vocalic structure. The undeflected or construct form 
of the noun does not depend on having a certain kind of accent, as 
it can just as well be unaccented. When its sentence-position does 
endow it with an accent—normally conjunctive, occasionally 
disjunctive (but never terminal)—it undergoes no vocalic deflec- 
tion. That the accentual environments of {b'onay } and (b^ ney} 
partly overlap, proves the phonemic status of the vowels. The 
distinctiveness of the vowels suffices for the morphological 
purpose of identifying the two words. The deflection is prompted 
by some attribute of the accent, but the accent does not inevitably 
produce such a deflection. In the forms of maximum opposition, 
(bonby ~ b'ney^], we see the fullest justification for calling the 
back-vowel deflected. The deflection 1s a modifying addition, 
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operating on the nucleus of the syllable through a straightforward 
phonetic process traceable to the type of accent. 


2.2Gd. Pbonetic cbaracter of tbe accent favorable to a back-vowel. 
The most surprising feature of the H deflection, at first sight, is 
that it affects two syllables, not only the accented vowel but the 
vowel of the previous unaccented syllable also. The sequence , , 
—so familiar in H morphology—has been much studied by 
grammarians, but under the blindfolding misnomer of "tonic and 
pre-tonic lengthening.” Beyond the assurance that , , is a 
modification due to accent, nothing of value for the understanding 
of H or for comparative Semitic grammar has emerged from many 
decades of research upon this misstated problem: How and why 
did H alone change the proto-Semitic (sc. Arabic) a—a to a—a? But 
a comparison with S illuminates the H phenomenon brilliantly. 
The pre-accentual back-vowel 191, followed by an accented {9}, is 
reminiscent of the sannatara or proclitic trough followed by the 


low-crest ud&tta (in the Samaveda | ^y. The H back-vowel has 
resulted from low pitch; or, to state it with no implied 
reconstruction of prehistoric happenings, the noun-deflection 
actualized by low pitch in S is actualized in H by the related 
phenomenon, a back-vowel. The non-semantic alternation between 
terminal {~y} and non-terminal Í—áy] in H depends upon the 
peculiarly implosive character of the 17 ! (8 8 1.6Ba-b); for the 
deflected vowel comes out 179! only when unchecked. Before 
any final consonant other than 17 }, the deflected vowel will be 
{9}, whether with a terminal or a non-terminal accent; e.g., 
absolute singular 13, 1237] ‘word’ (Gen. 18:14, Num. 20:19 +). 
The {9} is restricted to one pre-accentual syllable, like the S 
sannatara. Anything earlier, instead of being deflected, has 
minimal vocalism; thus 


*333 id" boroy| ‘my words’ (Gen. 24:33 +) 
but 133 {dobar} ‘word’ 


To prove that the vowel {9} results from low pitch (not “tonic and 
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pre-tonic lengthening”), we have a front-vowel {€} or {©} in the 
accented syllable when an enclitic possessive suffix follows: 


1'237 {d borsyko] ‘your (masc.) words’ (I Kings 10:6 +) 


23 ( bongyko] *your (masc.) children' (Ex. 22:28 4) 
n'231 id borgyho] ‘her words’ (1 Kings 10:3,1I Chr. 9:2) 
142 (b'ongyho] “her children’ (Hosea 2:6 +) 

APR 2 20 {xaloleynuw'} ‘our wounded’ (Judges 16:24)’ 
11^] 3 (bonéynuw| ‘our children’ (Joshua 22:25 +) 


cf. aay { dévésu | ‘among the gods’ 
3.7 314 (locative, RV. 5.68.2c,3c) 
3 {dévésu } (SV. 2.4.2.4.2c,3c) 


NOTE TO 2.2Gd 


1. The Í — UW] suffix sounds much like the S enclitic TT 29} [MOU] (Ry, 
i iuc *), used before voiced consonants or an elidible-18—7]; the Am 
3 no? l, asin 'WID?N | ^Élohàóno? | ‘our god’ (Dan. 3:17) and the Arabic 

G {na} sound more like the S complementary form T: [nah ] (RV. 1.1.9c 
*) used before an unvoiced consonant or in final position. Besides the 
resemblance in sound, this S pronoun has the telltale peculiarity of serving 
indifferently in accusative, dative, and genitive functions. It plainly stands 
outside the case system of the language. If it does not also have instrumental, 
ablative, and locative functions, these are seldom needed in a personal 
pronoun. Thus Grassmann (80.7C), s.v. f ahám] lists 41 stanzas containing 
this enclitic (which he transcribes {NaS }) in the first 22 hymns of Book I of 
RV., and at that point he abandons the further enumeration of this 
exceedingly frequent form; in those 22 hymns [asmabhib I (inst.), (asm&t] 
(abl.), and {@SMasu} (loc.) do not occur. Hata {kavi nd} ‘our two 
sages’ (1.2.9a) is parallel to 11° p 1 {yod| ey| ms our hands' (Gen. 5:29 +) 
with {—2UW} serving as a possessive suffix. TaT TTT Í raksa nO} ‘protect 
us’ (RV. 1.18.3c) is parallel to 113 [əšne nuw] 'answer us' (I Kings 


18:26) with {~2UW} as an object-suffix. The Semitic languages use the same 
enclitic pronominal suffix as a personal ending (i.e., a subject) after the 


perfect stem: 132 1? [yodae nuw] «we know’ (Ex. 32:1 +), 13958 
(^omàr" nuw} ‘we said’ (Lam. 4:20 +), Am NITAN [^ámar no?| ‘we 
said’ (Ezra 5:4,9). S does not match this, unless the accentable suffix} mà]. 
as in TIT {vidm&} ‘we know’ (RV. 1.170.3c, etc.), is related to 
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(no, nah}, with the labial - dental alternation traceable to the difference in 
accent, The H {~NUW} (like the other Semitic forms) is unaccentable in the 
SURJA function too, even in the "converted perfect," where the ‘I’ and the 
‘you’ (masc. sing.) ROUES | get the accent: 


12? DN) {wW w"?onàr" Bun) ‘and we mean to say’ (Gen. 37:20 +) 
k p YaN] Iw “Pomar” ti iy] ‘and I mean to say’ (Ezek. 14:17 +) 
h 328] iw Pomar” td} ‘and you are to say’ (II Sam. 11:21 +) 


2.2Ge. The dependent plural V-9J —1, with proclisis and enclisis. 
The equivalence of the proclitic {9} in H to the S sannatara or 
low pitch is a keystone of the comparison of noun and verb in H 
and S. Both {bonéynuw} and [devegu | have accented [°] with the 
consonantal off-glide [y] (2[1]); i.e., the guna grade. The environ- 
ment of the accented front-vowel in H isa single proclitic syllable 
(with (91) before it and an enclitic syllable after it, like the S 


3 1 . 
sannatara + udatta + svarita : 
whereas the environment of the accented back-vowel in (bon$y, 
d: boroy corresponds to 


sannatara i + udatta : 

The accented syllable attains to high pitch only when it has 
enclisis following. In H it then escapes the deflection that goes 
with low pitch.’ The evidence for S does not show that similar 
differences of pitch had any perceptible effect on vowel-quality 
H, like G, makes the vowel-deflections more prominent than the 
accentual process that they arise from; but it need not be so in 
every language that uses contrasts of pitch. We must not be 
content, however, with letting the pitch of S explain the vocalism 
of H, as though H itself contained no data besides vowel-quality to 
prove that an accented syllable had higher pitch when followed by 
an enclitic syllable, and lower pitch otherwise. 


NOTES TO 2.2Ge 


1. The ‘your’ (fem.) suffix has the same vocalism as ‘my’: 


terminal 75*323* ido borgyik^] ‘your words’ (1 Kings 1:14) 


E :43 (bongyiK } ‘your children’ (Is. 49:17 +) 
non-terminal v 4 1 (bonayik } ‘your children’ (Is. 49:25 +) 
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Phonemically the -3y ik’, —éyik | ending, like the j-5yim ; áyim tof 
the dual absolute, may be formulated / ^ AYC / with the accent characteristic 
of nouns. The quality of the vowel is the same whether followed by "ap 
or / ^ JC / (see §2.3B, note 1).17Y d does not constitute real enclisis, for 
it is only a quasi-syllable (§1.6Bc). 17 Ko}. p ho}, and {NUW } count as 
full syllables for the purpose of enclisis. They are, to be sure, the minimal 
actualization of /-Kh, —hh, —nw/(82.2D); but the / —1/ actualized as 
(^ } and the / —W/as {— UW } are separated from the Í Y —] by a consonant 
and therefore constitute the nucleus of an enclitic syllable, while thel71-]in 
[-yik', —yim} is just a quasi-syllabic actualization of the / ^JE/ or 


/ 739 / cluster, easing a sequence of consonants that bog be ME 
at the end of a word. After the front guna vowel, Í yk-| or i^ yh —} Gf 
not also 173 }) makes a tight, compatible cluster, ids the syllable- 
boundary enough to allow a sort of vowel-harmony across it, just as when a 
guttural consonant belongs to both syllables (a phenomenon which the 
grammars inaccurately call the “virtual” doubling of the guttural): 


"DN {°Sxoy } ‘my brothers’ (I Sam. 20:29, 30:23) 
cf. i në (^axay | ‘my brothers’ (Gen. 19:7 +) 


-Syl replaces 1— éy-| only when the enclitic syllable has 1— 0}, the open 
back-vowel that corresponds to the open front-voweli9 }; Joüon, pp. 73-74. 


2. In Pri (Appendix) I will broach a question that I cannot settle, whether 
the {OY ~ áy | of H corresponds to the vrddhi grade of S. 


2.2Gf. Tbe low pitcb of tbe accented ultima m Hebrew. We 
reached a tentative conclusion in $2.2Fj that the ancient G 
accentuators' reason for not marking an acute accent ' on the last 
syllable of "oxytone" words, unless followed by an enclitic, was 
simply a lack of high pitch. For H we have reliable testimony that 
four Br the most important disjunctive accents— pa$"jo? `, 
zogep `, ?at nox , and the final $iluwq —were articulated one 
way on the penult and another on the ultima.’ In regard to the 
first three, our medieval authority declares, “And sometimes one 
pronounces it with movement [trill?] and sometimes without 
movement [trill?] ; and the way of knowing it is this: if it comes in 
the middle of a word and there is another vowel after it, one 
lingers in the pronunciation of it and moves [trills?] it, as D$ 
PART NNI mewn [the heavens and the earth,’ Gen. 1:1]; 


and if it comes at the end of the word, one pronounces it without 
lingering, without movement [trill?], and without raising, as 
n'noN NII n'OR72 [in the beginning God created,’ Gen. 
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1-113234 "12 [‘Levi and Judah,’ Ex. 1:2], and the like." 


The first and third example do not illustrate the three accents 
which the author has been treating, but the fourth accent which he 
now takes up: “And so with the Sil'uwq on the occasion that 
there is a vowel after it, one lingers on it and moves [trills?] it 
upward, as 2732 [to water,’ Gen. 1:6], 87522 ['thus,' Ezra 4:8, 
Am], and if not, one folds [?] it." The technical meaning of 
several words is problematical, as we must expect of phonetic 
terminology unfamiliar to us. I cannot claim to identify the 
precise sound meant by 11721 ‘movement’ or possibly ‘trill’; but 
one feature of it, at any rate, was a raised pitch, as the author 
mentions "upward" with his last examples of an accent on the 
penult and "without raising" when he describes the accent on the 
ultima. Eventually the Am terms mil'eeyl'above' and mil"rae 
‘below’ became standard for penultimate and ultimate accent 
respectively.” I have no idea why the author says nothing of a 
difference in pitch between penultimate and ultimate accent if the 
accent is any other than these four; but for comparison with G 
and S, these are the four that matter. For in a typical H sentence, 
whether short or moderately long, these accents fall mainly on the 
nouns, excluding those in the construct state. The verbs and any 
other words in conjuncture with the absolute and the possessive 
forms of the noun will have the lesser accents. Hence a H noun 
like(d" boroy } or {d Doray } will generally not have raised pitch on 
its ultima: ? 


mST 3 times 

'221. "217 4 times l ! ; 

: ` 2 7, ; 1 eias. 17 times accented without raised pitch 
')3"7, 7337 7 times 
`137, 70213 12 times with other accents that may 


include raised pitch" 


Similarly a G "oxytone" noun like IIEZOI 'foot-soldiers' (82.2Fj) 
will have no acute accent on its ultima, unless an enclitic follows. 
An enclitic will give a raised pitch to the syllable before it in H 


also; e.g., "^ 3] {d borgyko| ‘your words’ (I Sam. 15:24 +). 
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NOTES TO 2.2Gf 


1. "Manuel du lecteur," p. 405: 
17433711340 N22. DAYDI 473123 tase Gp Di 
ASAN TYI AD YSN. nin ON wn 12 ANT 
YOST nw OVA ONS 122 ATI na7^3 TPD 9270 
ln RPT AD YS NPD n339^^ ASA gipa n»n ON} 
TAIT) ATA "2 B^g?N RID MYNS 155 AW N?) 
171723 722 eo 125 TIN ee 31987123 p12^63 153 
MIP PE IN? ON} 58212 D'Oo 1253 eve? 


I copy accents and vowel-points exactly as given by the ed. 


2. See [H. Graetz] “Die Anfänge der Vocalzeichen im Hebriischen,” MGW], 
30 (1881), 348 ff., for a different use of the same terms) 12 Band 2^ y? 3. 


3. A check of all occurrences of ` 3 3‘my sons’ yields similar results. 


4. Mostly in very long verses. Occurrences in Psalms, Proverbs, and Job are 
not counted because their peculiar accentuation does not use Zoqep and 
pas Jo” at all. I am not aware of any medieval work describing the pitch of 
the “poetical” accents. The best Bible mss. regularly omit the§i]-uwg on the 
last vowel in these three books (§2.3Eb). 


2.2Gg. The Hebrew singular noun with trough-and-crest. Many 
singular nouns with possessive suffixes show the same proclitic {0} 
as the plural, and the same alternation in the accented vowel, 
depending on the presence or the absence of an enclitic syllable: 


with a syllabic suffix 
125 3 ] {d borenuw] ‘our word’ (Joshua 2:14 +) 
51231 {d borsko:] ‘your (masc. word’ (Ps. 119:16 +, 
terminal)! 
: T {yodeko* } ‘your (masc.) hand’ (Deut. 12:17 +, 
terminal) 
with a consonantal suffix 


n pay p iq" holóh ‘her assembly’ (Ezek, 32:22,23) 


n (yodoh:] “her hand’ (Gen. 24:18 +) 
n?np3 {biq holom; “into their assembly’ (Gen. 49:6) 
n7 {yodam}; “their hand’ (Ex. 29:33 +) 


Also the ‘my’ and the ‘his’ forms have the proclitic 191, as in 
'33 (d^ boriy} (Jer. 1:12 +), *3* tyodiyj (Ex. 7:4 +), 13331 
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(dà borow| (I Kings 8:20 +), Te {yodow} (Gen. 38:30 +); but the 
|J seems like minimal vocalism (82.1E), and I am uncertain 
how to analyze the (-ówi? The ‘your’ (fem.) suffix: 


720 p {q holek”; ‘your assembly’ (Ezek. 27:34 +) 

311 (yodek } ‘your hand’ (27:15 +) 
is noteworthy for a frontvowel not followed by an enclitic 
syllable. This might be due to its being based upon the masculine 
‘your’ form; e.g., 12 {q holsko} (Ezek. 38:13 +). The ‘your’ 
(pl) suffix, as in o390p (q'hal"kén| ‘your assembly’ (Deut. 
5:22[19]), precludes the appearance of either the trough or the 
crest; likewise the suffixes {-kém, —hém} added to plural nouns 
(fem.[-Eón, —hén]). 

02°37 (dib'reyken] ‘your words’ (Mal. 3:13) 

ni 123 {dib reyhgm} ‘their words’ (Gen. 24:52 +) 

PU a (y deyhén| ‘their (fem.) hands’ (Ezek. 23:42) 
These consist merely of the construct singular or plural, unaccent- 
ed before an accented morpheme, just like 


5 133 {d bar piyw} ‘the word of his mouth’ (Jer. 
l 9:19) 
MPO 339 (dib rey” peqax } ‘the words (acts) of P, (II Kings 
15:31) 
230 1. [y dey xoreb] the hands (power) of the 
sword' (Ps. 63:11) 


The ‘your’ and ‘their’ forms are not written as two words 
+03 ?np, +03 937, «an "27, «17 "5, although an 
as the object of a verb is a separate word in the Moabite 
inscription of King Mesha: .Dn.3nDN?!. {w’Sxb hm} ‘and I 
dragged them’ (line 18).^ In H, B2, 13— RBñ—, 10- do not 
have quite the phonetic structure to constitute a word. Di! {hem } 
‘they’ (Gen. 3:7 +) has a different vowel-quality (also nan 
hemo}, Ex. 32:16 +; fem. NN fhen-oh] Gen. 6:2 +). The 
fricative 2, furthermore, could not begin a word after one that 
ends in a consonant, except a weak consonant like " serving as an 
offglide after the vowel; thus [-€? E—-]at a word-boundary would 


be possible: 215 "335 {uwb ney kuws | ‘and the children of K.’ 
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(Gen. 10:7), 935^" 131 ?Y {sal dib" rey- kuwš} ‘to the words 
of K.' (Ps. 7:1), but not *[—1 E-] or *[-r k-]. 


NOTES TO 2.2Gg 


1. The non-terminal is gia [d bor ko] (1 Sam. 9:10 +), T 
fyod ko} (Ex. 14:26 +). On the shift of accent to the ultima, see 
Š $3.9Db,h. 


2. Probably it ought not to be derived from a thematic vowel + a pronominal 
suffix, which the grammars represent together as *—abu (or the like). The 
status of the {—dw} remains unclear (cf. 123, S2.1Dd, note 3); but we 
should not expect the formation of the 3d pérson sing. masc. to parallel the 
other persons, since this one tends to be negative-neutral, and in the perfect 
of the verb it is understood by the bare stem with no suffix ($4.6Ca). 


3. To judge from 3329822 (mal "?okekeh:) 'your (fem.) messenger' 
(Nahum 2:14), the fem. suffix was / — KAH/ , with guna to distinguish it 
from the masc. /~ KH/ In the masc. the / ^ H/received the minimal vocalic 
actualization| 9], and its consonantal component, aspiration, usually suffered 
dissimilatory inhibition because it came at the end of a syllable beginning 
with an aspirate consonant [kh] (cf. S4.4Bb). In the fem. the same 
dissimilatory silencing overtook the / =H 7 except in the one instance where 
it was rescued by the chain 12 2— [—KheK eH], in which the first 2, being 
aspirate, de-aspirated the second one. But a vowel of this aperture does not 
maintain itself in an unchecked, unaccented syllable unless deflected to [O] 
quality (cf. §3.5Ca). So the final [~©] was lost, and the fem. - masc. 
opposition was adequately shown by / —K ~ —Ko /. The vocalization of the 
2d person sing. suffixes, masc. and fem., differs greatly from one tradition of 
H or Am to another; I have here given only Ht. 


4. The stone is badly damaged around this point, and the edd. are not 
unanimous on this reading. In H it would be* Q an DN) *{wo’s§ xobém|. 


2.2H. o as a mark of the Greek noun. Why all thematic nouns, 
regardless of accent, show their stem with the deflected vowel 
—o— (except in the vocative) is a problem still unsolved. For our 
first insight into the deflection from the phonetic side, we note 
that it affects not only the thematic suffix, but just as regularly 
the radical part of the noun. The e in the root of the verb becomes 
o in any thematic noun.’ The structural advantage of the double 
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deflection, in the root as well as the suffix, comes out more 
plainly than the phonetic process. Certain verb-forms have one or 
the other vowel deflected to o; e.g., 
gépov ‘they carried’ (IL. 19.243, etc.)2 
cf. ġópov ‘tribute’ (acc.:sing.; Herodotus 1.171.2, etc.) 
yeyov’ ‘there has been born’ (H. 19.122; wéryovev, 
Euripides, Jon 864, etc.) 
cf. yovov ‘offspring’ (Ul. 5.635, etc.) 
The deflection of the thematic vowel in ġépov will be treated in 
$ §3.2A-Ac; that of the radical vowel in perfects of the yéyove(v) 
type, in §§4.7-7A, 4.7Fd. No verb-form has both vowels 
deflected; so the o—o of ġópov, yovor, etc., characterizes them 
unmistakably as nouns. The disyllabic deflection reminds us of the 
H noun, but the G accentuation ó—o does not agree with {0-9}. 
We must look hard for a phonetic explanation of the back-vowel 
in G. 


NOTES TO 2.2H 


1. One neuter noun with undeflected e, ëpyov ‘work, deed’ (Il. 2.436, etc.; 
the meter implies an initial F—, which is written in IG. 4.800, from Troezen), 
is probably of verbal origin, though the verb is épóov or ëp8op ‘they did, they 
performed’ (H. 1.315, etc.) Another neuter is néðov ‘earth, ground’ 
(Aeschylus, Pr. 1, etc.). The nouns with the double deflection are masculine, 
except for a few feminines. 


2. The subject often refers to subordinates who come with something for 
their lords. 


2.2Ha. Tbe active verbal noun in Greek and tbe infinitive absolute 
in Hebrew. While we found a good H parallel for the agent 
member of compound nouns like 6opuóópot, we are not yet on the 
track of anything in H that resembles the simple nouns $0pov, 
yovov, etc.’ If we try to equate the structure of Aóyov ‘speech, 
saying, word” (Aeschylus, Ag. 616, etc.) and the H synonym 
33% {dobor}, we shall be disappointed; for the {9-95} of the 
latter falls within a triconsonantal root. We need a H verbal noun 
with a back-vowel once within the root and again in the thematic 
suffix. Such a noun we find in the so-called infinitive absolute of 
1^» verbs— FAR (ro?ohj, INY (ro?ow| (Ex. 3:7, Gen. 26:28 +). 


In its chief use it is forever troubling the translator of H; for it 
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comes right along with a finite verb and expresses nothing more 
than the action of the same verb divested of all inflections of 
person or tense; e.g., 


DTA 28) WT 381 un bn" 281 yiby PE 

{ Sim” oyw Somowae w ^al- t'obiynuw uwr “ouw ro?ow w ?al- 

t'edoeuw:] ‘bear (masc. pl.) but don’t understand, and see but 
don't perceive' (Is. 6:9). This is quite close to an important—and 
sometimes for modern readers a difficult—G construction, the 
cognate accusative: undé Aéye uot ov Aóyov ‘and don't you speak 
to me’ (Aristophanes, Ach. 298), hv un $0pov dépwow vy oi Geol 
‘unless the gods bring tribute to you’ (Aves 191). In our English 
version, whether we resort to a non-cognate object ‘bring tribute’ 
for ddpov pépwow, ‘speak a word’ for Xéye Xoyov, ‘hear a speech’ 
for PID D IPI, etc., or we just give greater stress to the verb 


(omitting the object), either way we do not catch the nuance of 
meaning added by the troublesome noun-form. In both languages 
it is a minimal complement, providing an emphatic repetition of 
the meaning inherent in the root of the verb. Such verbal nouns 
are evidently produced by deflecting the most fundamental form 
of the thematic verb, the imperative singular: 


"NW (r ?eh] ‘see’ (II Sam. 7:2 +) 
Aéye ‘say’ (Od. 11.374, etc.) 


The difference in accent—ultimate in H, recessive in G—is a 
difficulty that we must take up a little later.? 


NOTES TO 2.2Ha 


1.1 cite the accusative sing. because for such nouns it is far more frequent 
than the nominative. 


2. Not a ‘word’ as we say in the grammatical sense; that would be éroc, Acte, 
óvoua, pua, or uépoc Adyou—see Liddell-Scott-Jones s.v. Aóyoc VI, IX 3c. 
Modern European languages, thanks to the extraordinary familiarity of 
printed texts, have a term in everyday use—word, mot, Wort, etc.—for 
something that was much harder for the speakers of an ancient language to 
isolate. 


3. The thematic infinitive absolute CCOR, C oC ów] does not have sure 
cognates in the other Semitic languages, although the non-thematic 
{COC OwC} does. S has some thematic nouns of action from thematic 
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el l. 
verbs—e.g., Gd {havam} ‘call’ (RV. 1.2.1c +)—but the type is less frequent 
than in G. 


2.2Hb. Meaning of tbe active verbal noun. The semantic field 
covered by these deflected formations is not the same in H and G, 
though they overlap as shown in the example of IN j 183, óópov 
gépwow. Their other uses are all consistent with a central 
definition: the simplest derivative to express nothing but the 
action—the doing—of the root, characterized by a deflection that 
precludes any suffixing or (in H) any prefixing to indicate either 
tense or mood or subject or voice. We may then wonder how it 
differs in meaning from the imperative singular. The H infinitive 
absolute can, in fact, be used instead of an imperative, though all 


the examples belong to non-thematic verbs: nip? { loqowax 


‘take’ (Zech. 6:10), 3390 {holowk”y : go’ (II Sam. 24:12 +), etc.’ 
The infinitive absolute can take the place of any finite verb. The 
meaning that would have been expressed by the verbal inflections 
must then be inferred from the context; e.g., the context of 
muy) iw 8089h} (Esther 9:17,18) shows that j it serves instead of 
Type {wayaeasuw} ‘and they made.’ There must always be a 
further construction; unlike a true verb, the infinitive absolute 
cannot constitute a one-word sentence. I have found no examples 
of the infinitive absolute and the imperative singular together, as 
that would give a meaningless redundance. Any other verb-form 
contains a verbal inflection, as in the imperative plural 

INT INNI, 155 123 {b Kuw bokow | ‘weep’ (Jer. 22: 10), 

or the perfect ^ ANT nh | ro?gh ro?iytiy| ‘I have seen’ 

_ "IC (Ex. 3:7), 
or the imperfect | nw m& [ro?oh tir ?&h |] ‘you will see, 
you will Jook’ (I Sam. 1:11)? Then the infinitive absolute adds a 
redundance that was undoubtedly meaningful in H though hard to 
put into English. While the infinitive absolute receives no nominal 
suffixes, the G CóCo— noun takes all the case-endings of the 
thematic declension, singular and plural. In Gb, at least, the 
accusative singular greatly predominates. The basic function of the 
CoCo— noun, to express the action of the verb without regard to 
tense, mood, subject, or voice, holds firm. Apparent exceptions 
turn out to conform when scrutinized. For instance, ó6ouop ‘house’ 
(I1. 3.421, etc.; cf. d€uov ‘they built,’ Od. 23.192) seems to imply 
that ó—o can signify the product of the verbal action; but that is 
true only insofar as the product is a monument of the original 
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doing, much as we say a building in English." ydvov (or its nom. 
yovos) often means ‘offspring, progeny,’ but never without a 
nuance of the parent's accomplishment in procreating a hero; e.g., 
during the sojourn of Bellerephon(tes) at the palace of the king of 
Lycia, 
GNX’ OTE 67 yiyvwoke Ü eo yovov nov éóvra 

‘but when he recognized a god’s progeny, being excellent’ (I. 
6.191).° So of all nominal derivations the CóCo— type in G, like 
theíCoCóh (CoC6w)} in H, is the most fundamental, the nearest 
to the meaning of the verb-root. 


NOTES TO 2.2Hb 


1.In the derived conjugations the inf. abs. is usually identical with the 
imperative sing.; so it is arbitrary to call a form like 1 31. [d'ab'ér } ‘speak’ 
(Ex. 6:29 +) rather one than the other. 


2. The Ht pointing never shows the inf. abs. instead of a finite verb that could 
normally be spelled with the same letters and would fit the construction just 
as well or better—since it would be more specific. Thus n vy { S089 | (II 
Kings 3:16) takes the place of the imperative pl. i wy { SÁSUW | ‘make,’ but 
never of the imperative sing. ñ Vy easéh }, which has the same three letters 


ney. 


3. For the most part, the offglide of the thematic vowel in the inf. abs. is 1— 
if the accompanying finite verb ends in 1—, and f1— if the finite verb ends in 
i1— or another letter (a beautiful example in Jer. 49:12). This little oddity 
accords with the dependence of the inf. abs. In the nip' eal or reflexive 
conjugation, which seldom has an imperative, the inf. abs. is formed in two 
different ways, to match the accompanying imperfect or perfect verb: 
Eip DW D? On (himoleg ?imolej | 1 shall escape’ 
° (I Sam. 27:1) 
on?) of?) (nil xom nil xam] “he has fougbt' 
(Judges 11:25) 


4. dpogov (IL 24.451; cf. Tfpeóov ‘they roofed,’ Aristophanes, fr. 73 
[Babylonii] ) is 'roofing'—i.e., roofing material. 


5. Il. 5.635-637: “Falsely they say that you are the offspring (yovov) of Zeus 
the aegis-holder, since you are far short of those men that were born 
(é£eyévovro) of Zeus in former generations." As the CÓCo— noun expresses 
the action of the verb without regard to differences of voice, the lack of an 
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active imperative *yéve is no obstacle to the formation of yovov; nor does it 
invalidate my formula of derivation, CoCo— from CéCe by vocalic deflection. 


2.2Hc. Tbe position of tbe infinitive absolute and tbe Greek verbal 
noun. In the great majority of occurrences, the H infinitive 
absolute is in conjuncture with the verb, which follows immediate- 


ly unless a negation intervenes, as in n23n N? 123 {bokow 


lor tib' keh} « you shall not weep' (Is. 30:19). The imperative, 


however, comes ahead of the infinitive absolute—again in conjunc- 
ture (see the examples above). When used instead of a verb, the 
infinitive absolute is more likely to have a disjunctive accent. But 
in any event it cannot go unaccented. So the back-vowel in both 
syllables fits this prosodic pattern, a proclitic trough followed by a 
low crest. Now the environment of the G verbal noun agrees with 
that of the H up to a point. It requires a context—unlike a verb, 
which can constitute a sentence all by itself. Though G word-order 
is remarkably free and variable, the noun tends somewhat to 
precede the verb. The usage of prose authors counts more than 
that of poets to demonstrate the normal word-order of the 
language. Unfortunately the instances of a cognate accusative 
juxtaposed to a verb are too few to settle the question absolutely. 
In Herodotus Aóyov comes right before Aéy— four times (2.54.1, 
2.118.1,3, 9.111.3), right after it three times (1.8.3, 1.9.1, 4.82). 
But the Ga authors decidedly prefer Aóyo» Aéy—. The order 
noun-verb allows a much better correspondence between the 
back-vowels of the G noun and the pitches of S, provided we 
recognize the major difference that the G verb is accented. The 
accent of the verb, being recessive, will come on its first syllable, 
except in compound verbs or others that are unusually long. The 
typical prosodic sequence is 


1 2 
S  udatta Ç 4 Sannatara Ñ + udatta 4. svarita 


G Q 0 € € 
noun verb 
Low pitch before the accented first syllable of the verb will 
account for the back-vowel in non-verbal as well as verbal nouns of 
the thematic (“second”) declension—exclusive of the vocative, 
whose thematic vowel would not serve as a proclitic trough 
because the vocative does not belong to any construction.” The 


disparity between the ultimate accent of the H {COCOM} and the 
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penultimate or recessive accent of the G CóCo— can hardly be 
solved from these derivative forms, since it is already in the 
uc verb (Š 83.4Ef-g, 3.5-5B,E): 
H {C Céh} (hence {COC GR} in the infinitive absolute) 
G CéCe (hence CoCo— in the verbal noun) 


NOTES TO 2.2Hc 


1. Plato, Phaedrus 276a, Eutbyd, 286b, Leges 8.835d, Demosthenes 20.92, 
27.25, Aeschines 1.81,120; &Aeye Aóyor, Plato, Symp. 201d. The Plato 
passages are the only pertinent ones cited by T. Mitchell, Index Graecitatis 
Platonicae (Oxford, 1832), pp. 416-417, and Ast (S1.9B, note 1), H, 254; 
but their citations are only illustrative, not exhaustive. In several authors that 
I checked by means of complete indices, there was not one example of Aó'yor 
either before or after Aéy—. 


2. A pseudo-problem has been posed by some: Why doesn't $0pe, the 
vocative of $ópoc, have the same vocalism as the imperative ġépe, since they 
both have an acute accent on the first syllable? Actually such a word could 
hardly ever have a vocative; *¢0pe should be starred. And often as yovos or 
'yóvov is applied to a person—‘offspring’ of so-and-so—still I have not seen the 
vocative *yove either in Homer or elsewhere. However, since the verbal noun 
$00pov ‘destruction’ (Aeschylus, Ag. 1267, etc.) becomes in comedy —and 
doubtless in vulgar everyday speech—a nasty way of referring to a person 
(even with the fem. article in Aristophanes, Th. 535), the vocative & $0 ópe is 
used to address the odious politician Cleon (Equ. 1151). 


2.2Hd. Nouns formed from triconsonantal verb-roots. As soon as 
we move away from the biconsonantal thematic nouns, H and G 
diverge. The infinitive absolute of a triconsonantal H verb is 
non-thematic, with the second back-vowel before the third 


consonant: iN {Somowr}, “By {Somor } keep’ (Deut. 6:17, 


11:22 +). Instead of this structure, G nouns show only one —o— in 
the root, plus the thematic —o—; e.g., Bpouoç ‘roar’ (nom., Il. 
14.396, etc.; cf. Bpéue, ‘it roars,’ 4.425, etc.), rpomor “turn, 
manner’ (acc., Herodotus 1.189.3, Aeschylus, Cho. 274, etc.; cf. 
the imperative rpéme ‘turn,’ I]. 8.399, etc.). Still longer G roots 
adhere to the same formation, like orotyxov ‘file, row, line’ 
(Herodotus 2.125.2, Thucydides 2.102.4, etc.; cf. oretxov ‘they 
filed, they marched, IL 9.86). Altogether this verbal-noun 
structure is highly productive in G, and represented in some other 
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IE languages too, notably S (§2.2Ha, note 3). Whether or not it 
goes far back into pre-history is a speculation foreign to my study; 
but I cannot sec any merit in the reasoning of some excellent IE 
linguists, that the thematic, because it predominates more and 
more in historical times, was a relatively late development from 
the non-thematic.! 


NOTE TO 2.2Hd 


1. The argument of E. Benvéniste on this point—Origines de la formation des 
noms en indo-européen (Paris, 1935), p. 172—seems to me one of the few 
weaknesses in an outstandingly brilliant chapter of a brilliant book, which I 
have read with great profit. 


2.2He. Tbe accentual opposition between action and agent. G also 
has some thematic verbal nouns of the same vocalism but accented 
on the ultima. These as a rule express not the action but the 
person (or instrument) that performs it (cf. §2.2Df); e.g., 


rporots ‘thongs’ for turning oars (dat. pl.; Od. 4.782, 
8.53) 
tpoxov ‘wheel’! (acc. sing.; II. 6.42, etc.) 
cf. rpóxov ‘running around’ or ‘racetrack? (Euripides, Hipp. 
1133, Medea 46) 
rpoóóc ‘nurse’ (Od. 2.361, etc.) 
TOMOD ‘cutting, sharp’ (Plato, Tim. 61e) 
cf. rouov ‘a cut, a slice’ (Aristophanes, Equ. 1179, etc.) 
momo. ‘escorts’ (nom. pl. Od. 8.566, etc.; cf. méune, 
mepmev ‘he sent, he escorted, H. 9.253, Od. 4.5, 
etc.) 


The uncompounded agent-nouns keep their accent on the ultima, 
regardless of the conditions that bring retraction to the penult in 
compounds like tmmorpogou ‘horse-raisers,’ Kovpotpddos ‘child- 
raiser’ (§2.2C-Dd), oXorópot ‘wood-cutters’ (I. 23.123, etc.). So in 
H the participle not in the construct state is immune from 
retraction, even though the phonetic environment might favor it: 


L^ | ADR 2'nin? (1 han xiyl ?ohábay | yes }? 
nya SHR} (D p") (w'?ohábey (roə)lP 


“‘to make my lovers (those loving me) acquire substance’ (Pr. 8:21)° 
‘and lovers of evil’ (Micah 3:2) 
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If G allowed the accent of 7poxóv, Topov, etc., to be retracted 
from ultima to penult, it would coincide with the recessive accent 
of tpdxov ‘a run, 7óuop ‘a cut,’ abolishing the only opposition 
between agent and action; for G has just the one back-vowel o 
where H has the more open Í las well as {°}." 


NOTES TO 2.2He 


1. The verb rpéxe in Gb (Il. 23.520, Od, 9.386) refers to a rapid rotary 
motion, hardly what we would call running, though it does mean ‘run’ in Ga 
(Aristophanes, Aves 1121, etc.). 


2. The noun from a verb of movement expresses not only the action itself, 
but also—by an inevitable extension—the place where the action is repeatedly 
performed; so ôpóuov, nom. 5 pdopos ‘race, run’ or ‘race-course, race-track’ (TI. 
23.321,373,375, Herodotus 6.126.3, etc.). 


3. The p'o$eq | is often placed by the Massoretes where a conjunctive 
accent does not have its ordinary effect of joining the two words (cf. 
§ §2.1Dg, 3.4B, note 3). 


4. The long G vowel w Í! ] corresponds to (7 0H] at the end of a H word 
(82.4). | 


2.2Hf. Compounds witb recessive accent. In compounds express- 
ing an agent, such as UAorópot *wood-cutters, the accent that is 
retracted from the ultima to the penult is still distinct from a 
recessive accent; for the latter will rest on the antepenult in a 
compound and indicate hot an agent but rather an action: 
evduTopov te ...0d0v ‘and a straight-cut road’ (Pindar, Pyth. 
5.90-93). *ev@uvropov ó60v would mean ‘a road that cuts straight.’ 
In the actual form with recessive accent, the —royo— part is 
habitually described as passive, ‘that is cut straight.’ It deserves a 
more accurate interpretation as ‘a cut, a cutting’ just like the 
simple noun of action róuov, which also has recessive accent. 
evdurouov 060v is then ‘a road that is a straight cut(ting).' To be 
sure, this makes it a figurative expression; but such compounds are 
almost wholly poetical throughout the Classical period. If the 
—CoCo-— were really construed as a sort of passive participle, I 
could see no obstacle to its free use in prose; even so, a passive 
meaning in a derivation of this type would be hard to account for. 
Where it takes no out-of-the-way figure of speech to construe the 
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second member as a noun of action, the compound can readily fit 
into Classical prose. Thus the noun immodpoyos ‘horse’s run, 
race-course’ (H. 23.330; Plato, Critias 117c; [Demosthenes] 
47.53,76, etc.) belongs to prose and verse indifferently, no less 
than 6pópoc. Similar compounds were also acceptable, though not 
frequent, as personal names; for in that sphere of everyday life the 
need to interpret the compound figuratively was no obstacle. For 
instance, @eoTogumToç (not really “sent by God’ but “God's sending, 
godsend") was the name of several writers of the fifth and fourth 
centuries, as well as a poetic adjective in GEOIIOMIION . 
TYXAN ‘the godsend luck’ (Bacchylides 17.132, col. 36).' 


NOTE TO 2.2Hf 


1. WoxoTo"TOS ‘escorting the souls’ (Euripides, Alc. 361) expresses the agent 
by means of non-recessive accent. 


2.21. Concluding remarks on the thematic noun. Of the many 
types of IE thematic nouns that exhibit a more or less adequate 
parallel to H, two are most convincing. One is the S plural in the 


oblique cases, like ([devegu  (devegu)| 'gods, in which the 


ria [-91-] (inaccurately transcribed 1-9-]! or simply 
—}), preceded by low pitch, attains high pitch because an 
endiitic syllable follows. This closely resembles the structure of the 


H noun with a possessive suffix: 11*33 f b'onáynuw | « our sons,' 


with an accented {—€Y~—} preceded by the proclitic trough {9} and 
enjoying high pitch because of the enclitic suffix. The other 
equally good parallel is the G compound noun of the —vópgot type, 
with accent retracted to the penult from the ultima, provided the 
former is unchecked. The conditions are similar to those governing 
the retracted accent of {rosey co’n} ‘shepherds.’ The less 


thorough correspondences, like the one between the H infinitive 
absolute and G nouns of the Adyov type, help to fill out our 
impression of a deep affinity, although by themselves they would 
scarcely stand up as proof. 


2.3. INFINITIVES AND RELATED NEUTER NOUNS 


A fair number of H verbs, including some of the most frequently 
used ones, have infinitives or gerunds like 1222 {Seb| et} ‘to sit, 
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sitting’ or ‘to dwell, dwelling’ (Ps. 133:1 +), 122 {lek st} ‘to go, 
going’ (I Kings 11:10 +). The verbal or root-morpheme has the 
structure {C&C—}, unless the second consonant is a guttural: 123 
(C'a68t] ‘to know’ (Micah 6:5 +), NOP {qaxat}‘to take’ (Jer. 5:3 
1).! No other Semitic language (except Phoenician, §1.7Fb) has 
infinitives that quite correspond to this H type. The structure 
{CsC|st} bears a promising resemblance to Latin “third conjuga- 
tion" infinitives such as legere ‘to choose, to read’ (Cicero, Off. 
3.33[117], Acad. 1.2[4], etc.), petere ‘to seek’ (Plautus, Ampb. 
24, etc.). CéCere is the structure not only of these infinitives but 
also of certain neuter nouns in the ablative singular. The most 
important example is genere ‘race, family, kind’ (Plautus, Capt. 
277, etc.)—nominative and accusative singular genus (278,299, 
etc.). The G (not to mention the S) cognates of similar 
meaning—yéroc (JL 2.852, 6.209, etc.; nom.-acc. sing.), yévet 
(3.215, etc.; dative sing.)—leave no doubt but that these nouns 
consist of 
(1) a verbal root with e vocalism CeC-; 
(2) the nominal morpheme °°/,,; 
(3) a suffix for all cases except the nominative-accusative 

singular.” 
The Latin infinitive CéCere admits of a similar analysis, the final 
—e being a morpheme which functions elsewhere as an ablative 
case-ending. Intervocalic —s— in Latin changed to —r— earlier than 
the literary period, but old spellings with —s— were known to the 
Classical authors.” The Latin short e was ordinarily open, like the 
H , {€} but unlike the G e. So the H and the Latin infinitive are 
very similar in sound: an accented^ front-vowel [©] between the 
consonants of the root, another such vowel without accent after 
the root, and the following consonant {t}: z (s in very early 
Latin).) In function too they agree to a surprising extent, when 
we consider how different the syntax of the two languages 
generally is. We could translate 

ON NWI ASW [wayiyr ?uw mi|ge3|et ?eloyw: 

(Ex. 34:30) into Latin thus: et metuerunt pet |er |e eum 
'and they were afraid to approach him.' 


NOTES TO 2.3 


1. Much of the conjugation of these verbs has an additional consonant, as in 
the perfect 22: {yosab ? ‘he (has) sat’ (Gen. 13:12 +), 7.20 (holak"|*he 
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has gone, he went’ (Gen. 26:26 +), Y T {yođas } ‘he knows, he knew’ (Gen. 
4:1 +), Ú p? { logax } ‘he has taken, he took’ (Gen. 2:22 +). That does not 
alter the fact that the verbal element common to = "^, ' and n2 D TN and 
n3 pA etc., is the biconsonantal (8-Đ, Tay. That, as I understand it, is 
what the term root signifies. Some have gratuitously assumed that these verbs 
once had a complete triconsonantal conjugation—which is just as unwarranted 
as assuming that the conjugation was once completely biconsonantal. 


2. Since G does not usually show —o— between vowels, the —eo— of the stem 
appears only in the dat. pl.: 7éK jeo | ou(v) ‘children’ (TI. 5.71, 17.133, etc.). 


3. Lindsay (82.2Db, note 4), pp. 18-19, 305. 


4. Latin texts never show accents, but the rules of the ancient grammarians 
make it easy to determine the accented syllable of most if not all Latin 
words. 


5. If we mispronounce the Latin z on the model of our English r, it sounds 
very dissimilar to the H Ç (t or the [D] at the end of moth; but to judge 
from several Romance languages, a Latin intervocalic —— may well have been 
articulated almost like a dental fricative—voiced of course. The sibilant s is as 
close as Latin and G can come to the unvoiced dental fricative ít] 


2.3A. ë8oç : {Sébet}. The parallel between the Latin infinitive 
CéCere (legere, etc.) and the H infinitive {CSCet} would be 
improved if we could show in H a parallel to the Latin neuter 
substantives that are likewise CéCere in the ablative singular and 
CéCus in the nominative-accusative (genere, genus). Certain H 
infinitives may actually be used as substantives; thus 11377 in Amos 
6:3 is rather ‘seat’ than ‘sitting,’ and AYT in Pr. 24:5 rather 
‘knowledge’ than ‘knowing.’ Sometimes the line between infinitive 
and substantive is hard to know, but several instances are clearly 
substantival, e.g., "And he was filled with the wisdom and the 
understanding and the knowledge (R> n {hadaeat}, with the 
article) to do all work in bronze" (I Kings 7:14). In general the 
article-prefix indicates a substantive, as in 130 3. {baséebet} ‘in 
the seat? (II Sam. 23:8).! An IE neuter noun of similar structure 
and meaning is é60c ‘seat, abode’ (JI. 5.360, etc.; S ga: {sadah ], 
RV. 1.85.2b). I am not concerned here whether the verbal root 
(8—5] corresponds phonetically to the G (h 7d, S {S-d}; it looks 
possible, but I have not come across many satisfactory parallels to 
corroborate it. The important question is whether the rest of it, 
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the structural morpheme group (- $-8t1, corresponds as well 
semantically to something in G as it does phonetically.^ Many G 
nouns that share the CéC°S/,(g)_ structure have instead a passive 
meaning, like BéXos ‘missile, that which is thrown’ (ZI. 1.51, etc.), 
Tékoç ‘offspring, that which is born’ (8.248, etc.) G has no 
infinitives of this structure; only ovx é60« éort (Il. 11.648) or oüx 
éóoc (23. es approaches an infinitive or gerund meaning ‘there is 
no sitting’ = ‘I can’t sit down.” The usage of Latin ablative 
singular substantives like genere is quite detached from that of 
infinitives like legere (82.3C). In S we find cognates to the Latin 
CeCer— stem, both neuter substantives (which are numerous and 
frequent) and infinitives (ratier few and rare). Whereas the 
substantives, like IS8ádah] ‘seat, aa: {vacah} ‘word’ (RV. 


1.84.19d +; dat. sing. THY {vecas®}, 3.33.59 +) sd Ti Janasi } 


‘races’ (acc. dual, 2.2.4d), all have recessive accent on the root, the 
infinitives are mostly accented on the syllable after the root: 


uud carase] 'to move, for moving' (1.92.9c, 5.47.4b), aay 
{ javass } ‘to race, for racing’ (3.50.2a), but gf 
(harito nByasé | ‘to go (for going) like bay steeds’ (1.57.3d; crasis 
for {n& áyase]), The uniformly recessive accent of Latin cannot 


exhibit in genere and legere a difference like the S in (vácase | and 
i caráse 1 


NOTES TO 2.3A 


1.On the other hand the ‘to’ prefix with the vowel 19] indicates an 
infinitive: nav? ( loSgbet } “to sit, to stay” (Gen. 13:6 +). 


2. é€70¢ ‘year’ (H. 24.765, etc.) has in the Doric of Gortyn a dat. pl. 
FETE@OI (FETEO! in the Doric of Lebena, another Cretan town); 
Guarducci, 1.17.9.7 (p. 160), 4.181.22. Whether © was pronounced as a 
fricative [t] or an aspirate plosive [t^] in Crete, is hard or impossible to 
demonstrate; the former would be closer to o. 


3. Not a synonym of TÓKO€ ‘reproduction, (child)birth’ (Od. 15.175; acc. 
TOK OV, Il, 19.119, etc.; see $2.2Hb). 


4.Cf. the H inf. constructions 7" ^N jur | s (^eyn | eárok 
?el&yko| “there is no comparing with you' (Ps. 40:6), N12? Bb. 
(^eyn lobow?] «hee is no going in' (Esther 4:2). «n3 YN 


v 
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*{°éyn Sébst|-*there is no sitting' would therefore be conceivable in H, but 
it is not attested. 


5. Cf. ëmoç (Tl. 1.108, etc.; FEIIOZ,, IGA. 110.3, from Olympia). 


2.3B. The infinitives of thematic and non-thematic verbs. One 
uncertainty that makes me hesitate to accept the Latin CéCer— 
infinitive as a parallel to the H {CéCsĒ} is the role of the 
second], A Latin infinitive like legere belongs invariably to a 
thematic verb—as we see in lege (Plautus, Ps. 31, etc), the 
imperative singular, which is the simplest verb-form. Latin has 
indeed few non-thematic verbs; the best example of a non- 
thematic imperative and infinitive 

fer bear, carry' (As. 672, etc.) 

ferre “to bear, to carry' (As. 347, etc.) 
argues that the second e in legere is as truly thematic as in lege. 
There is little ground for regarding the second {€} in {Sébet} ‘to 
sit, {léket} ‘to go’ as thematic; certainly the imperatives 3 
po (II Sam. 11:12 +), 32 ilek |! (Ex. 3:16 +) have no 


thematic vowel. A typical thematic imperative in H (where the 
thematic class is conventionally known as the /1"? verbs) and the 
infinitive formed from it are 
nne L “teh} ‘drink’ (Gen. 24:18 +) 
-hiDO (E'towt-|'to drink’ (Jer. 35:8,14)° 
And yet the unaccented {€} in the {Sébet } type of infinitive might 
still pass for thematic because it serves to separate the last 
consonant of the root from the ñ— of the suffix, so that neither is 
modified by juxtaposition. That the modification might otherwise 
have disguised the root, is proved by 
"n?? {lo lat" ‘to bear’ (I Sam. 4:19), 


the alternant of m5» {lo ledet (Gen. 25:24 +), belonging to a 


root {1-@} that is conjugated just like {S—D} ‘sit.’ In Latin the 
non-thematic infinitive uelle ‘to wish’ (Plautus, Ampb. 39, etc.) 
shows how the lack of a thematic vowel exposed the consonant of 
the suffix to assimilation so that it comes out the same as the last 
consonant of the root. The abundant use of the (781 ] infinitive in 
H and even more the —ere infinitive in Latin renders the 
morphology of both languages more perspicuous. The argument 
falls short of establishing that the |©lof the post-accentual syllable 
has the same thematic function in both. Maybe the S evidence has 
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more bearing on the H. The (788-3 of the S infinitive is generally 
accented if the finite verb that it belongs to is thematic, but 
unaccented if (as in H) the finite verb 1s non-thematic; e.g., 
imperative Sle [ihi] ‘go’ (RV. 8.32.22a,b +) 
infinitive E { dyase } ‘to go" 
(cf.3? {léket} ‘to go") 


NOTES TO 2.3B 


1. The Š “wo? under the final `] does not affect its structure. The Massoretes 
added the Š wo? ‘nothing’ wherever the absence of a vowel after a letter 
could not be taken for granted. All initial and medial letters (except 
` q 71 N when silent; §1.3D) are more often than not followed by a vowel; 
the Š WO” mark serves to show the absence of a vowel where, on the average, 
a vowel could be expected. Most final letters cannot be followed by a vowel; 
so the mark would be superfluous under them. But final 7 and M are 
exceptions, because the 'you' (masc. sing.) endings (—EO ] (also ‘your’) and 
(— UO] are exceedingly frequent. Any occurrence of `] and P7, aside from 
the morphemes }— and P—, is accordingly marked 77, A—. The rare 
instances of other final plosives follow the analogy of P—, the one plosive 
that is common at the end of a word (§2.6Da). 


2. No IE infinitive looks at all related to this. Possibly the G substantive Bios 
‘life, living’ (nom., Sophocles, Ant, 548, etc.; acc. fiov, Od. 18.254, etc.), 
which is thematic and masc., corresponds to 111 : n2 (lix yowt | ‘to live’ 


(Ezek. 33:12) At any rate the formation of Bios is unique in G—a 
biconsonantal root (IE *g4—i—) with minimal vocalism just like 1 X y ^ iin 
H, and the nominative suffix —oç resembling {—owt 1: 


3. See Macdonell, p. 409, omitting the debatable instances. Most of the 
verb-roots that have an infinitive in either{— &S@1or Í— ASE } (with recessive 
accent) contain or imply three or more consonants. 


2.3C. The final —e of the Latin infinitive. The S infinitive ending 
{—€} (really [791]1) is unquestionably dative, and this accords 
perfectly with the function of the infinitive as a verbal noun of 
purpose. The function, though not the form, of the H prefix —? 
agrees to a large extent with the S dative, including the infinitive 
use as in NY? (§2.3A, note 1), N22? {loleket} ‘to go’ (Gen. 
24:5 +). Indeed the infinitive is far more frequent with the —? 
prefix than without it. In Latin the dative of a noun like genus is 
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generi (Plautus, Persa 582, etc.), while genere is ablative. But early 
Latin provides evidence to reunite the infinitive with other dative 
formations. On the one hand, the meter of quite a few verses 
demands a long vowel at the end of the infinitive; e.g., 


atque argen to comparand o fingere fallaciam 
'and [it is better for you] to devise a trick for getting money’ (As. 
250).! The —ere of the text does not tell us whether the vowel at 
the end was pronounced [9:] or [911 or even [11]; to admit the 
last possibility, we would have to suppose that the original spelling 
was *FINGERI and was displaced by the standard form fingere in 
the Classical period. On the other hand, the dative ending of the 
"third declension" was quite variable in early Latin; e.g., 
IVNONE SEISPITEI 
MATRI 

'to Juno the protecting mother' (CIL.? 1.1430), which became in 
Classical Latin Iunoni sospit: matri. The adjective VETERE 
‘former’ (CIL.? 1.585, A.12, pp. 455, 459) is in a dative 
construction with DATVS ‘given,’ although it would be ueteri in 
Classical Latin; and another VETERE in the same line is ablative 
with the preposition PRO 'for.' VETERE has the same CéCere 
structure as genere or the infinitive legere. Even in the Classical 
period, the —e ending of the dative remained in certain expres- 
sions, chiefly legal and accompanied by the gerundive, like ¿ure 
dicundo “for declaring the law’ (Suetonius, Jul. 7.1, etc.)2 The 
dative - ablative distinction, which is never expressed in the plural, 
became rigorous in the singular of most “third declension" nouns 
in Classical Latin: — - —é. But we must not take this, as many do, 
for a heritage from proto-IE. We have only to reach back to the 
early historical period in order to find that the two cases 
overlapped, to say the least. CéCere is therefore not exclusively an 
ablative but also a dative form in nouns; and the infinitive is one 
important use of the dative. The H íCéCst|-eg., {Sébst} 
—whether in infinitives or in substantives—corresponds to CéCere, 
minus the suffixed —e; for the H stem never takes an unaccented 
suffix. The IE stem divested of suffixes is CéCe(o)— in G 
(substantives only), CéCer— in Latin, ICáCas-] in S. 


> 
1 


NOTES TO 2.3C 


1. Other passages referred to by Raphael Kühner, Ausfübrlicbe Grammatik 
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der lateinischen Sprache, 2d ed., I (rev. by Friedrich Holzweissig; Hannover, 
1912), 111. 


2. But ¿uri dicundo (Livy 22.35.5; iure Romae dicendo ‘for declaring the law 
in Rome,’ 42.28.6). 


2.3D. Ablaut of the unaccented vowel in Greek and Latin. The 
vocalic correspondence [E-E] between H and the IE languages G 
and Latin fits nicely, provided that the first vowel in H does not 
bear a terminal accent and that a case-ending is suffixed in G and 
Latin. A terminal accent usually entails 19 3 instead of 181, without 
changing the sense; eg. (N3 {sqbet'} (Is. 30:7), MY? 
{ losobst } ‘to dwell’ (Num. 35:2 +), naw 21 pa (m qown 
ha&obet } ‘the place of sitting’ (i.e., the seat-part of the throne; I 
Kings 10:19, II Chr. 9:18), ‘92° "9^" (y yaser lokst:]*he 
straightens [his] walking’ (= ‘his pace,’ Pr. 15:21).! To this Latin 
and G have no parallel, but S does (§2.3E). On the other hand, H 
has no parallel to the unaccented back-vowel in yévos : genus, etc., 
where the word ends in the bare stem with no case suffix. 


NOTE TO 2.3D 


1. However, after the | 10—1 the accented vowel is not uniformly [75—]) ata 
terminus: 
i > 2 ? { loleket l ‘to go’ (Ps. 78:10 +) 
once Th. 2 ° > {lolokst’} <o go’ (Eccl. 1:7) 
n " 5 ° {loledet} “to give birth' (Gen. 25:24) 
n Ë 5 5 (lorgdst] ‘to go down’ (Gen. 44:26, Neh. 6:3) 
but ‘DI D 3 5 (loroSet 1 “to seize’ (Neh. 9:23) 
n n r5 {loqaxat} ‘to take’ (I Kings 17:11) 
but hy 5 2 { lodoaat } ‘to know’ (Is. 32:4) 


The sequence | OLD | may have been preferred as a dissimilation to avoid 
the repetition { lolo— t; but I cannot see any such reason for avoiding 


{ lord-} 9, {logd—-} 


2.3Da. An enclitic syllable in relation to suffixes. In G, if the 
vowel following the root is to be —e—, there must be a syllabic 
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case-ending after it, as illustrated by the declension of 6éAoc 
‘missile’ in G^: 


singular plural 
nom.-acc. BéÀoç Berea, Bere’ 
genitive — (jéAeoc peXécov 
dative Beret BéNcoou(p), also eAécooWv), BEAEot(v) 


Superficially this disagrees with the environment of the unaccent- 
ed Hí-8—-| which disappears if a suffix is added; e.g., "AAW 


{sib tiy} ‘my sitting’ (Ps. 27:4, 139:2).! But the difference is 
manifestly due to the accent on the H suffix, and points to the 


real condition for the existence of the (-8-] in {Sébet}. It 
depends upon enclisis and must follow the accent. The second 
—e— of Bédeos, Beret, BéXea, (éXeoow is subject to a similar 
condition—although in the genitive plural BeAécv the rule limiting 
the recession of accent prevails, so that the antepenult cannot be 
accented when the ultima has a long vowel.* But if enclisis 
accounts for the —e-- in the second syllable when the word is 
trisyllabic, the —o— of the disyllabic nominative-accusative singu- 
lar must be due to something else. 


NOTES TO 2.3Da 


1. In the parallel case of `h ] 13 (b rid tiy} ‘in my going down’ (Ps. 
30:10), the transcription of Origen is Bped €0t (no accent). Brfnno, pp. 56-58, 


takes the second € to be a "Hilfsvokal," due to the difficulty of pronouncing 
— N'T- without an intervening vowel. 


2. The rule does not hold for the Ga gen. pl. of —t¢ nouns like TÓAecov ‘cities’ 
(Euripides, Tro, 1241, etc.) or the gen. sing. moAEws (Alc. 553, etc.; TONNOG 
in Gb, I], 16.395, etc.); cf. Jakob Wackernagel, Beiträge zur Lehre vom 
griechischen Akzent (Basel, 1893), pp. 31-33. 


2.3Db. —oç as a proclitic syllable. A comparison of CéCo« - 
CéCe(o)— with the S neuters of the structure {Cacah - 
CÁC 88 — | reveals a prosodic difference between the second syllable 
in the nominative-accusative singular and in the cases with an 
added syllable. For example, the genitive-ablative singular in S will 


always have the second syllable svarita (= number Í } in the 
Sy ):! He anise: jmanyor manasah } ‘from the wrath of the spirit’ 
(RV. 10.87.13c). The nominative-accusative will often have 
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3 
sannatara (= number{ P replacing svarita in the second syllable, 
whenever followed by a word that begins with an udatta: 
before an udatta AA: {manah} ‘spirit’ (10.57.4a, etc.) 
otherwise HF: {manah } ‘spirit’ (8.81[92] .28c, etc.) 
Now supposing that the word-boundaries in G were not much 
stronger than in S, the second syllable of the nominative-accusa- 
tive singular uépoç ‘spirit,’ etc., would be liable to serve as a 
proclitic trough whenever the next word was accented on its first 
syllable, as in 
ËTL HOL uévoc éumeó0v éorw 
‘my spirit^ is still firm’ (II. 5.254, etc.); 
@noba où èv torauoù yévoc éuuevat eüpU PEOPTOS 
‘you said you were the offspring of a wide-flowing river’ 
(21.186); 
huec Kal &nfmc é60c ef Nouep ETTAaTVAOLO 
‘we actually captured the settlement of seven-gated Thebes’ 
(4.406). 


The meter, ignoring the word-boundary, syllabifies ué—vo.oéu— 
(and similarly in the other examples). The accented third syllable 
in this sequence does not begin with the beginning of the word ë—, 
but with the final consonant —« of the previous word. So we have 
little reason for calling —po— an enclitic syllable after ué—, rather 
than a proclitic syllable before —oéu—. By the S rule (§2.2Fd) 
proclisis would prevail over enclisis. The back-vowel o is corre- 
lated, not with enclisis (as some have suggested), but with the low 
pitch of proclisis. The second syllable of the trisyllabic forms 
uéveoc, uévei, uévea, etc., would not be so exposed, unless 
contraction in the dative singular or elision in the nominative- 
accusative plural reduced them to two syllables: 


yAavkKtOcov ô’ iBvs béperat ever Ap TWA TéQvn 


‘glaring, he rushes forth in wrath to see if he can kill someone’ 
(20.172); BéAe' HaTeTo ‘the missiles hit’ (8.67). So the second 
vowel of the nominative-accusative singular would often come out 
pre-accentual, but this would be only exceptional in the forms 
with case-suffixes. In H the second syllable of í Sébeti, etc., could 
never be proclitic; for not only in general are the word-boundaries 
of H firm enough to preclude any such possibility, but especially a 
word with fixed penult-accent will not be modified according to 
the phonetic structure of the ensuing word. 
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1. Unless the third syllable fuses with the accented first syllable of the next 
ES. FEN us 
word, as in a hse tds EGD Hq ai {vasisthorvacya brahman 


manasddhi } ‘priest Vasistha, out of the longing of the spirit’ (or ‘out of the 


spirit of longing’; 7.33.11a-b), where (mánasOdhi | is for jménaseh ádhi |: 
through the phonetic process of abhinihita or prodelision. 


2. Mevos (but not the S cognate) often = ‘battle-rage’; cf. the verb uéuope(p) 
‘he rages, he is furious’ (21.315, etc.), ua (pera ‘he is raging’ (6.101, etc.; the 
S cognate is eye rmanyaté } ‘he is meditating, directing his mind,’ RV. 
6.52.24 +). 


2.3Dc. Vowel-deflection in the Sanskrit of the Maitrayani 
Sambita. That the o quality in the last syllable of é60c, pevos, etc., 
is due to proclisis becomes more plausible in view of a peculiar 
phenomenon of one $ text, the Maitrayani Samhita of the Black 
Yajurveda. The ending {-ah} [-4h] in any S word- (sádah, 
ménah} etc.—regularly becomes {-&} [7^] when the next word 
begins with a vowel (except 1&—1 [4—]); however, in this one 
Samhita it becomes 1791 [78], provided that it carries low pitch 
(sannatara). The accentuation of the Maitrayani Samhita differs 
also from that of other texts; it does, however, use _ just as in the 
Rigveda system. Its peculiar vocalism and accentuation come out 
most plainly by juxtaposing the parallel passages in the Taittiriya 
Samhita of the Black Yajurveda and the Vajasaneyi Samhita of the 
White Yajurveda, both of which are accented like the Rigveda: ' 


MS. 2.9.5 (124.14) mama rata (nama ürmy&-ya ^ 
- VS. 16.31 THArYTA {nama ürmy&yaj? 
MS. 2.9.4 (123.9) TARGET ‘mama- igukrdbhyo- P 
- TS. 4.5.4.2, VS. 16.46 Tag (nama, isukrdbhyo jP 
MS. 2.9.3. (122.16)  dW:WgHTdTg (nàmah s&ha-müngya] 


= TS. 4.5.3.1, VS. 16.20 49: WeATATA {namah sahamanayaic 


32 


a, i b, . N 
an obeisance to the wavy one an obeisance to the arrow-makers 


C ° 
'an obeisance to the proud one’ 


The Maitrayani Samhita accentuation is familiar to very few 
scholars, but it deserves special attention in any comparison with 
G. It marks the raised pitch (ud8tt8) with a vertical line above the 
syllable, somewhat like the G acute accent. It gives just as much 
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information about the neighboring syllables. The vocalic deflec- 
tion of [4]to [a] in qF - AAT [Nama ~ nama] depends upon 
the low pitch before the udatta ' in the first syllable of the next 
word. Aside from the remarkable alternation [74 V- ~“ -a V-] 
in the Maitrayani Samhita, vowel-quality in S is immune to the 
influence of pitch (82.2Ge). The affinity of [9] to low pitch 
resides in the lowering of the tongue, whereas [^] is pronounced 
with the tongue in neutral position. The deflected vowel o of G 
sends the tongue toward the back of the mouth, not downward. 
But S does not use the front - back distinction of e - o; the S 
equivalent, when there is one, is [^ " 9], [^] being negative- 
neutral (undeflected) and [9] positive (deflected). Several impor- 
tant correspondences between G and S morphology use e -o : 
[^ ~ &] as equivalent alternations (e.g., 8 §3.2A, 4.7Fd). 


NOTES TO 2.3Dc 


1. The editor Leopold von Schroeder—in his preface to Mditráyant Samhitá, | 
(Leipzig, 1881), xxviii-xxx, and in an article “Ueber die Maitrayani Samhita, 
ihr Alter, ihr Verhàltniss zu den verwandten Cakha’s, ihre sprachliche und 
historische Bedeutung," ZDMG, 33 (1879), 182-184, 186-189—discusses both 
the vocalic and the accentual peculiarities of the MS., but without perceiving 
the connection. To save printing expense, his ed. omits the sign of proclisis _ 
before the raised pitch and the signs of enclisis — or " following the raised 
pitch. However, I have verified the accents I give by checking a microfilm of 
his choicest ms. (Haug Sanscr. 68a in the Bayrische Staatsbibliothek, Munich; 
dated (samvat 1646 gaké 1512 }= A.D. 1590). 


l ! 
2. TS. 4.5.5.2 TAH RII {nama Urmyaya} gives the second word an 


Pd 


accent in conflict with the recessive accent f üurmy aya] of all other Vedic 
texts. 


2.3Dd. Tbe motive for deflecting a proclitic syllable. The S 
svarita syllable after an udatta is just an anticlimax; there is no 
reason why it should be deflected. But the sannatara in front of 
an ud&tta is a trough indispensable for throwing the raised pitch 
into relief. When a syllable follows one udātta and precedes 
another, as in 449°," it very reasonably is treated as positive 
(sannatara), not as negative-neutral (SV8rita); for in any 
language the functional is likely to prevail over the non-functional. 
In G we must not remain satisfied with the old formula é - o, 
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which covers only a small portion of the phenomena. The 
deflected vowel o cannot be sufficiently explained by lack of 
accent. We need to divide the unaccented into pre-accentual 
(proclitic) and post-accentual (enclitic). Proclisis is one motive 
(though not the only one) for deflecting the vowel. Now a 
pre-accentual o within a word—best illustrated by the dyop7 type 
of feminine verbal noun, which we will meet in $2.5F falls easily 
under the heading of proclisis. But it takes an elaborate justifica- 
tion to call the o in uépoç, éóoc, etc., proclitic. In citing contexts 
like uévoc Eumedov, ë5oç ethopev (§2.3Db), I could only use them 
to illustrate how the second syllable of the noun is Zable to be 
followed by an accented syllable at the beginning of the next 
word. But it actually happens in a minority of environments. In 
the S cognates too, for that matter, the second syllable is less 
often sannatara than svarita. In both languages it always 
follows a syllable with raised pitch and just sometimes precedes 
such a syllable in the ensuing word. Why then is the vowel 
uniformly deflected in the second syllable of these disyllabic 
neuter nouns in G—and in Latin too (genus : 'yévoc)? The cause 
can still be a proclitic trough, but only if the trough can be located 
in the sort of context where the noun is employed most 
fundamentally and characteristically. As I have been maintaining 
ever since $2.2E, the back-vowel is a deflection of noun forms 
that enter into a nexus with the verb. The phonetic process 
through which this specific sort of deflection (rather than any 
other) arises, ought to reveal itself in the nexus. €60¢ etAouep 
exemplifies the most likely juxtaposition of noun and verb to 
account for o in the last syllable of the noun. The noun is the 
positive member of the pair, because unlike a verb it cannot 
constitute a sentence. Placed in front of the verb, whose uniformly 
recessive accent will come on the first syllable (provided the verb 
is of ordinary length), the noun fits into an environment where its 
last syllable is treated as proclitic. The o coming between two 
accented vowels contributes to the identification of its word as a 
noun; for no verb ends in —oc (unaccented).? Conversely, nouns 
do not end in unaccented —es.* 


NOTES TO 2.3Dd 


l. ° is the S mark of abbreviation. 


2. Compounds of ós ‘give’ (II. 24.309, etc.) would be the only exceptions; 
e.g., avTibos ‘give in return’ (Aeschylus, Cho. 498). 
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3. The —ec of the “third declension” nom. pl. and its S cognates are 
explained in §2.6Be and note 1 as an actualization of *—Hs, The € then is not 
a guna, vowel here, and no € - o alternation is possible. 


2.3E. Terminal accent and vocalism in Hebrew and Sanskrit. 
Nothing so far prepares us for an IE parallel to the H alternation 
between 


non-terminal n E" t Sebet } : sitting, seat’ (Deut. 1:6 +) 
terminal nag { SQbet'] ‘sitting, seat’ (Is. 30:7) 


Yet the accentuation peculiar to one S text, the Catapathabrah- 
mana, supplies a good parallel: 


ordinary W«: {sadah} “seat (CB. 4.3.4.18, etc.) 
terminal Jg: í sadah ll }seat’ (4.6.7.3; before ŠP {a-}) 


The mark _ does not have the same phonetic (or phonemic) value 
in the Catapathabrahmana as in the Rigveda and the Maitrayani 
Samhita. We need to grasp the rationale of its distribution for the 
sake of a most illuminating, though difficult, comparison of ... and 
. in the Catapathabrahmana with the terminal and the non- 
terminal accents of H. This fourth type of S accentuation concerns 
us particularly because it alone was devised for the reading of a 
prose text, while the other S notations were for the recitation or 
the chanting of poetry and were employed either secondarily or 
not at all for prose. Therefore, as we will see, it has certain 
affinities to the H accentuation, which is also intended primarily 
for prose (8 $4.7 E-Ed). 


2.3Ea. Enclisis witbout proclisis in tbe Catapatbabrabmana. 'The 
chief accent-mark of this prose system 1s the underline, employed 
as follows: 


(1) Nearly every syllable which in the Rigveda notation would be 
ud&tta, and therefore unmarked, receives the underline in the 
Catapathabrahmana, unless followed by another ud&tta; e.g., 

RV. 3.47.5b, 6.19.11b STTHfg ig&sem imdrain | 
= CB. 4.3.3.14 sraa I(oasam imdram } 
({¢asém imdram]y 


a 
‘the ruler Indra’ 
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(2) If a syllable would be, in the Rigveda, sannatara followed by 
a svarita syllable, it gets the underline in the Catapatha- 
brahmana: 


RV. 1.12.6c gemaTgspg Ter: thavyavad juhv&syeh| 
= CB. 12.4.3.5 &e"dTg ETT {havyavād juhvasya} 
({havyavad juhvasyah]j 
asthe oblation-bearer, whose mouth is a ladle’ à 


(3) Sometimes a long word, usually one accented near the 
beginning, has an additional accent in the Catapathabrahmana, 
on the ultima, penult, or antepenult; e.g., gaq: 
{sadévatarah } ‘more godly’ (2.1.4.7; cf. ebvópórepoc ‘better- 
watered,’ Herodotus 9.25.2, comparative of ebDvópoc, Calli- 
machus, In louem 20; with an enclitic, ebvópoOc ori ‘it is 
well-watered,’ Herodotus 4.47.1, cf. 82.2Fh)? 

Not unnaturaly, the scholars who have written about the 
underline reach no satisfactory explanation, partly through their 
own fault, because they are determined to conceive of S as they 
conceive of G—a language with firm word-boundaries and clear- 
cut, inherent word-accent, acute or circumflex. They even suppose 
that the ancient Hindu school which supplied the underline 
accentuation was misled into ambiguity and confusion. I had 
rather believe that the learned Hindus, who cultivated the study of 
phonetics more than any other people, knew what they were 
doing when they wrote down their own language; and that we can 
understand their procedure, if we are not immobilized by 
inflexible preconceptions but are willing to walk around and look 
at the phenomena from a new angle. The cardinal difference 
between the Catapathabrahmana accentuation and the others is 
that the others recognize proclisis and have a graphic symbol for 
it. The Catapathabrahmana school either discerned no proclitic 
trough in their own reading of the text, or regarded it as 
non-phonemic. Either way, the most conspicuous part of their 
prosodic pitch-movements was the transition to enclisis (cf. 
82.2Fd). They placed the underline under every pre-enclitic 
syllable, and no other. A sequence like -dTgsigT- , which would 
be, in the Rigveda, | 


(vad ju hva} 
udatta + sannatara + svarita 
. {vad ju hv&] 
i | pre-enclitic + enclitic and pre-enclitic + enclitic ! 
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in the Catapathabrahmana, because the latter system, not admit- 
ting {ju} to be proclitic, treats it first as enclitic and then as 
pre-enclitic. Lacking proclisis, this tradition of reading S was less 
tolerant of an indefinitely long chain of enclitic syllables, and 
tended to interrupt it with an additional accent near the end of a 
long word, in those syllabic positions that are capable of accent in 
G. 


NOTES TO 2.3Ea 


1. In the CB. passage { Juhvasya is followed by {ity } ‘thus,’ closing the 
quotation. 


2. Details about the second accent in E. Leumann, “Die accentuation des 
Catapatha-Brahmana,” KZ, 31 (1892), esp. pp. 25-27. 


2.3Eb. Omission of tbe accent before a pause. Since the sole 
function of the underline in the Catapathabrahmana is to mark the 
prosodic boundary or crest right before the commencement of 
enclisis, a corollary is that if the enclisis is precluded by silence 
after a syllable that would normally be accented, then something 
essential to the accent is obstructed; so the accent will not be 
actualized, and its graphic symbol, the underline, will not appear. 
The underline is, in fact, missing under the last syllable of a 
chapter (brahmana) or of a verse or half-verse of poetry (mamtra) 
quoted within the prose text. Unfortunately, Albrecht Weber's 
edition prints an underline just the same as if there were no 
pause;! but Leumann found it otherwise in the manuscripts.” For 


instance, where Weber gives XT: Il 131ll agaf *.. . devoted. 


Heavenly ...' (14.7.2.13-14), Leumann reports an unaccented 
‘ratah}.° The accent is retained at the end of a prose verse 
(kamdika) or half-verse (pratika), except for the last kandika of 
a chapter. Now H presents an unexpected agreement in the 
distinction between the last syllable of a verse in the three poetical 
books—Psalms, Job, and Proverbs—and in the remaining twenty- 
one books, plus the prose narrative at the beginning and the end of 
Job.^ A word otherwise accented on its last vowel is left with no 
accent-mark at the end of a verse in the poetical books, but it gets 
the $iluwq in the others: 

:*1"y {oeynoy-} my eyes’ (Ps. 101:7, etc.) 

15y [eeynoy:| my eyes’ (Is. 6:5, etc.) 
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Only a few editions—very early ones—adhere to this feature of the 
text tradition; among them is the superior Bomberg edition by 
Jacob ben Chayyim (Venice, 1525). It 1s amply attested by several 
good manuscripts and deserves the authority of a lectio diffi- 
cilior.? The reason for omitting the accent is the same in both S 
and H, to judge from the style of their poetry and their prose. At 
the end of a verse of poetry—and in S quite often a half-verse 
too—the sense calls for a real pause, as that which follows is 
generally introduced without a connective word or morpheme. 
Many times the next verse deals with an abruptly different subject. 
On the other hand, in ordinary H prose and the S prose of the 
Catapathabrahmana and similar works, the new verse usually 
begins with a connective —'! {w-} ‘and’ in H, HY {atha} ‘so’ or 
some such word in S.° The verse-boundary in prose is a terminus 
rather than a pause; it marks the division of the text into units to 
be understood together, before the next point in the argument or 
narrative is added. So far as I have observed the reading of the H 
Bible in synagogues, there is a drop in pitch at the so-called 
“pausal” positions of each verse (Siluwq ^*, and ’at nox ,), but 
no real pause except at the close of a paragraph. These synagogues 
have, regrettably, no tradition about Psalms, Job, and Proverbs. 


NOTES TO 2.3Eb 


1. Tbe Catapatha-Bráhmana in the Mádhyandina-Cákhá, part II of The White 
Yajurveda (Berlin, 1855); see his remark, p. 339. 


2. KZ, 31, pp. 36-37, 42-43. At times his transcriptions make it hard to figure 
out what he saw in the mss., but here he leaves no ambiguity. The policy of 
the journal, to show S only in transcription, impedes the utilization of 
Leumann’s research; and more’s the pity, for his article abounds in facts of 
unusual importance. The accent of all CB. passages which I refer to has been 
verified on a microfilm of an outstanding ms. (or rather series of mss.) 
containing the whole work—or. fol. 609-615 of the Berlin collection, now in 
the custody of the University Library, Tübingen. This precious witness to the 
text of the CB. was evidently not accessible to Weber at the time of his ed., 
but he recognized its excellence in the catalogue he made later, Verzeicbniss 
der Sanskrit- und Prákrit-Handschriften, 1 (Berlin, 1886; Die Handscbriften- 
Verzeichnisse der Königlichen Bibliothek, VII), 55. The date at the end of the 
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Jast book is {samvat 1531 gaké 1396 | (= A.D. 1474), very old fora S 
ms. (80.5A). 


3. Weber uses the double line _ with no ms. authority, to distinguish a 
sannatara before Svarita from an udatta before svarita. In all 
probability the lack of proclisis in the CB. entailed a neutralization of the 
RV., SV., and MS. opposition between the sequences Sannatara—udatta 
—svarita and sannatara—svarita (with no udatta in between). 


4, While we have no doubt of Lamentations and the Song of Songs being 
wholly poetical, the codices show them copied in the manner of prose, three 
narrow columns to a page, and just a few words in each line—not at all like 
the three books treated as poetry in the Jewish text-tradition. 


5. C. D. Ginsburg’s ed., vol. IV (London, 1926), on Ps. 1:1, Pr. 1:1, Job 3:4 
cites mss. from as early as A.D. 1246. He was not aware of much older ones, 
Codices 34 and 115 of the 2d Firkovich Collection in the Saltykov-Shchedrin 
Public Library, Leningrad. The testimony of Codex 115 deserves the greatest 
confidence, because it is so early —A.M. [4] 754 (= A.D. 994)—and even more 
because it is the most perfectly and meticulously pointed of all H mss. It once 
contained the whole Old Testament, but the extant leaves are mostly from Ps. 
and Job. 


Some mss. of comparable age, such as Codex 94 of the same collection in 
Leningrad, mark the §il-uwq. We cannot posit a time when all pointed mss. 
agreed on this particular. The practice of omitting the S1l-uWq, as in the 
:*1* y example, is an anomalous deviation from the system familiar in the 
other books of the Bible, and is therefore intrinsically superior to the 
opposite practice of marking the §i]-uwq indiscriminately, in poetry no less 
than prose and in the ultima no less than the penult. But the intrinsically 
superior tradition would have tended to lose ground, not only because it was 
anomalous but also because it was so easy to overcome by a little stroke of 
the pen. On the other hand, to erase the §il-uwq, once it had been written, 
must have seemed a tedious chore, hardly worth doing in verse after verse. 


An important ms. that illustrates how the practice of marking the Sil-uwq 
encroached upon the contrary tradition is Codex B 19a of the 1st Firkovich 
Collection (A.D. 1008-9), which was copied by R. Kittel and P. Kahle, Biblia 
Hebraica, 3d ed. (Stuttgart, 1937; reprinted many times). An examination of 
the ms. on microfilm convinces me that wherever such a §1]-uwg is contrary 
to the practice of Codices 34 and 115, it was added after the pointing of this 
ms. had been completed. I cannot judge how much later; I would welcome 
the opinion of a scholar able to look at the ms. itself in Leningrad. A 
comparison of the parallel passages in II Sam. 22, where the Sil-uwq 
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accompanying the last vowel is an indisputable part of the tradition, and in 
Ps. 18, where it is not, brings out the careless penmanship of whoever added 
the $iluwq to the latter: 


II Sam. 22 in Ps. 18 in Ps. 18 in 
Codex B 19a Codex B 19a Codices 115 and 34 
verse 10 323 125534 ^52? 
verse 12 sD pne Bp pn :a^ en? 
verse 30 Sav :33 2 ET 
verse 31 :13 13 13 


That the Sil-uwq with the last vowel is a later addition in the poetical books 
of B 19a is further proved by the instances where it is carelessly inserted 
alongside the next-to-last vowel; cf. 
Ps. 9:10:01 132 ni ny ? ‘for times of [literally ‘in’] trouble’ 
10:1 83 Ning? 
(both verses 31433 n pyin Codex 115, supported by Codex 34 in 


regard to the latter verse; the leaf containing 9:10 is lost from Codex 34). The 
Siluwq in the last word of both verses is not vertical as it ought to be, but 
slopes noticeably to the left, more indeed than the meyr" Ko? of the 
previous word, which correctly slopes that way. 


I conclude that the ms. from which B 19a was copied had ^ 3* Y, :1* 229, 
etc., without the Siluwg. The Siluwq Is found, however, in an extant ms. 
of Aaron ben Moses ben Asher, which was formerly at Aleppo but is now in 
Jerusalem after disappearing for several years—see Isaac Ben-Tsvi, 112" 
SST TP BWI PIB an232 IN 12 22 ATA 
UNA in JD, 21 (No. 7-8), April-May 1958, pp. 5-13. For information 
about the testimony of this ms. I addressed a letter to President Ben-Tsvi, and 
he graciously transmitted it to Professor D. S. Loewinger, who wrote me a 
very courteous and full reply, citing the passages of the Ginsburg ed. and 
remarking that "the Aleppo ms. has not yet been inspected in its entirety 
from this point of view; in the places mentioned the P? D appears in it and 
there is no suspicion that it was added by a different hand." In a subsequent 
article—“The Aleppo Codex and the Ben Asher Tradition," Textus, 1(1960), 
esp. pp. 63-64 —Loewinger showed how B 19a was corrected from the Aleppo 
codex (or some similar Ben Asher ms.) after being originally pointed 
according to a somewhat different tradition. 

Where 1/28^7 ‘and he said’ comes at the end of a verse—which happens only 
in Job—many mss. and edd. have the false accentuation *") AN | (citations in 
Ginsburg's ed., Job 3:2, 4:1, and the 1st verse of subsequent chapters). It is 
traceable to a mistaken correction of the unaccented :*4 2833 (as in Codex 
115). The true terminal form could only be accented on the ultima; e.g., 
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TARTI (Job 2:4; hence? BN" ) with a §il-uwg on the ultima in B 19a). 
But because TN?) [way-o?mar| is infrequent while the non-terminal 
7 ON} (way'o"mgr } (Gen. 1:3 +) occurs thousands of times, a bad 


tradition arose that ? {9854 at the end of a verse should be accented 

:* IN 1. I cannot see how the barbarism could have started, unless the good 
tradition behind it was 1823 with no Siluwq and the correct form 
subsequently became unacceptable to those who could not grasp the omission 


of an accent. The mss. and edd. with :'1 BN’ ], according to Ginsburg, are 


mainly but not altogether the ones that otherwise have no Sil'uwq on the 
ultima in the poetical books. 


Codex Urbinas Hebraicus 2 of the Vatican Library, dated A.M. 4739 (= A.D. 
976) and therefore contemporary with B 19a and 115 of Leningrad, marks 
the §il-uwg regularly; but otherwise its accentuation of the three poetical 
books is at odds with both. It probably represents an independent tradition of 
value, which would, however, require much study. Unfortunately, many of 
the pen-marks come out too faintly on the microfilm I examined at St. Louis 
University. The colophon at the end identifies the scribe as 12. "'ND27 
28133 U^. The pointing seems characteristic of Ben Naphtali; e.g., 28 E Š iis 
‘in Israel’ in 1 Chr. 10:1 where the Ben Asher pointing is ^N 3193 


ib yis "pov See Kahle, Masoreten des Westens (S1.7Ec, note 1), II, 
esp. p. 64%. 

All this evidence I have cited enables us to affirm that the conditioned 
absence of the S1l-uwq is an early tradition of the Massoretic text, but not 
to attribute it to a certain person or school, while attributing the constant 
marking of the Sil'uwq to some other person or school. Many discordances 
of this sort are associated with the names of Ben Asher and Ben Naphtali 
respectively, but this one is not. 


6. Armand Minard, 7rois énigmes sur les Cent Chemins: Recherches sur le 
Satapatha-Brahmana, Annales de l'Université de Lyon, 3d series, fasc. 17 
(1949), pp. 26-28, 79. 


2.3Ec. Tbe terminal accent of tbe Catapatbabrabmana. At the end 
of a verse or a half-verse we often find a different accent-mark 
instead of _ under the syllable; e.g., 5.2.4.1 ends gh! 
{iti (1).} ‘thus,’ while 5.2.4.2 begins AY fatha]; ‘so.’ The 
practice of Weber’s edition and the rules which Minard „deduced 
from it are only in part warranted by the manuscripts." Several 
modern writers have thought that the three dots "show what 
would be the accentuation of the text if it bore no sign of 
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interpunction [= verse-boundary]."? But actually, as I have 
observed in a choice manuscript (see $2.2Eb, note 2), the three 
dots come mainly on a syllable that could not have the underline 
accent, supposing that the verse-boundary were suppressed. 
* gga [ly atha} is impossible; for such a sequence of two 
accented syllables is no more permitted than * erag 

*{gasam imdram} would be ($2.3Ea). So the three dots are a sign 
for an accent which occurs where a terminus suspends the 
prosodic samndhi. 


NOTES TO 2.3Ec 


1. The regular S word for closing a direct quotation. 


2.A new ed., faithful to the best mss., is indispensable before the 
phonological peculiarities of this text can be definitely explained and utilized 
for comparative IE grammar, not to mention Semitic. Collating the microfilm 
of or. fol. 609-615 with Weber’s ed., I noted that many passages in the latter 
are abbreviated or otherwise defective, doubtless because he had only inferior 
mss. at his disposal. Not being a specialist in S, I find it all the harder to cope 
with the incomplete or misinterpreted information which the Occidental 
Sanskritists have published. 


3. So formulated by Minard (§2.3Eb, note 6), p.14. 


2.3Ed. Restrictions upon the terminal suspension of samadhi. If the 
vowels or the consonants at the boundary of the verse or the 
half-verse differ from what they would be under samdhi, that alone 
does not entail the terminal accent ,., instead of _ on the penult. 
ae: | TART {sadah | tasmat sadasi} “the seat, 
therefore in the seat...’ (CB. 3.5,3.5, 3.6.1.2) is accented the 
same as the non-terminal TERT SS | sadas tasmad ayam“. . . the 
seat; therefore he...’ (3.5.3.7). The terminus between | sadah } 
and besmat } suspends a rule of consonantal um it causes the 
final consonant immediately preceding it to be [—h], instead of 
{-S} before the {t—} of the next word. But no rule of prosodic 
semdhiis involved; for either way the syllabic structure remains 
equivalent and the accentuation unaltered. The boundary | or l| is 
no pause, at least phonologically, but a suspension of all samdhi, 
consonantal, vocalic, and prosodic." When the last word before 
the boundary and the first word after it are such that no rule of 
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samdhi could modify them in conjuncture with each other, then 
the boundary was imperceptible to the ear, so far as we can 
tell—but such boundaries are infrequent. At the other extreme, in 
qq: | 99899 [sadah [end of verse 25] atha; ‘...the seat. 
So...'(3.6.1.25-26)? the lack of medial samdhi leaves a syllabic 
pattern drastically unlike qq rur {sado "grena] ‘the seat in 
front' (5.4.3.6). Medial samdhi would likewise have required 
“gary *{sado tha}, with prodelision (@bhinihita) of the 
initial vowel of {átha}, absorption of its accent by the final vowel 
of (sádo] (the samdhi form of {sadah}), and suppression of the 
accent on the previous syllable of {S&d0} (82.3Ea). Only the 
terminal suspension of samdhi allows {8&-} to keep its accent. 


With such an environment the ordinary . accent, congenial to 
samdhi, is incompatible, and a terminal accent ... emerges. 


NOTES TO 2.3Ed 


1. The mss. mark the end of a verse (kamdika) with one vertical line or two, 
followed by the number, and the end of a half-verse (pratika) by one line 
without a number. The three dots rarely come at the end of a half-verse. 


2. In this verse the ms. or. fol. 610 ( S2.3Eb, note 2) curiously exhibits an 
additional underline TE: | AQAA but in 4.6.7.3 it has the expected 


accentuation W«: 1l 3 


3. In the transliteration í? | stands for the omitted vowel, on the model of 
prodelision in G (also called aphaeresis): 75n ‘mvp ‘I am already eager’ 
(for éniÜuuco; Aristophanes, Pax 569). The S of edd. in Nagari letters—e g., 
qa Ts TUT Is not Justified by the mss., which use this sign to indicate hiatus. 
The editor who openly broke with the usage of the mss. was Max Müller, 
Rig-Veda-Sambita, the Sacred Hymns of tbe Brabmans; Togetber with tbe 
Commentary of Sayanacbarya, 1 (London, 1849), xiii. But the Hindu scribes 
had behind them a tradition devoted more perfectly to phonological writing 
than the European editors of the same S texts. The latter have the merit of 
bringing an exotic language and literature of immense importance within the 
reach of the Occident, but they cannot shake off an ideographic element in 
their own conception of a script. They want it to show certain distinctions in 
meaning even when there is no difference in pronunciation. But given the 


phonological basis of the syllabary, it is hard to see how AENT: ‘impure’ 
(printed SÀEJT:, by Weber) in {trayo hi tvava pagavo 'medhyah| 
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‘Three animals are impure’ (CB. 12.4.1.4) could fail to be a homophone of 
Heart: [medhy&h | ‘pure,’ except for the difference in accent, the negative 
being oxytone as its opposite has recessive accent. 


2.3Ee. Terminal accent and vocalism in Hebrew. No phonetic 
description of .. turns up in any grammatical treatise that I have 
come upon in my research, and the Brahmins in India no longer 
appear to have any oral tradition, whether faithful or corrupt, 
about the pronunciation of the Catapathabrahmana accents. I 
would not therefore try to prove that the sound of ... in Si«il 


(sadeh || | as opposed to the _ in 88: was like the sound of the H 
terminal accent in ^13 {Sobst?} as opposed to the non-terminal 
in NW {Sebet}. Of greater value than such a phonetic detail is 


the new insight into the comparative role of samdhi and terminus 
in both languages. We see clearly for the first time that the 
numerous kinds of alternations in H between the non-terminal and 
the terminal form of the same word, without difference of 
meaning, are nothing more than the actualization of samdhi as 
opposed to the suspension of it." While H and S agree upon this 
paramount principle, the consequences for H are singular indeed, 
particularly the samdhi alternation of vowel-quality. Many 
Hebraists have noted to what an extent the accented vowel of a 
noun depends on the environment. I select here only a few 
examples which I have previously used to illustrate how certain 
types of implosion or enclisis affect a vowel in the absence of a 
terminal accent (Š Š 1.6Ba-b): 


terminal non-terminal 
‘blood’ 27 {dom} 23 (dom |a 
‘people’ DY — [som np [samj 
‘field’? `J {sodoy} "TY {soday} 
wine 11 {yoyin } [2s (yayin] 
‘river’ “pA [noxal } 203 (noxal | 
‘oil’ 127 {Somen } 1527 { Semen | 


‘death’ n) P {mowst } n) P (mowet } 


wef. M 2 [damiy } ‘my blood’ 
cf. `P Y {sawiy 1 ‘my people’ 
The uniform {9} with a terminal accent, while the non-terminal 
forms have 19 ~ & ~ €} depending on the environment, does not 
signify that an opposition between three vowel phonemes is 
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neutralized (suspended) at the terminus, but rather that the 
samdhi variations of one vowel are suspended there. This 
interpretation gains support from the fact that Arabic cognates of 
nouns of these types regularly have just one vowel 18 to 
correspond to the variable accented vowel of H. Any alternation 
that is not suspended at a terminus is not due to samdhi, but 
something more fundamental. For instance the t] in 

n3 {bat }‘daughter’ (Gen. 30:21 +) 

AD {bat }‘daughter’ (Ex. 1:16 +) 
is no samdhi alternant of {9} but a separate phoneme. The Arabic 


cognate 1s £ | [bint|un]: and the vowel {1} turns up in H too 


when a possessive suffix is attached: 153 {bitów} his daughter’ 
(Gen. 29:6 +) 2 


NOTES TO 2.3Ee 


1. Many if not all languages exhibit some terminal suspensions of samdhi. 
For instance, in English we usually say I’m bere instead of I am bere, but the 
samdhi form I’m is excluded at a terminus—hence Here I am, not *Here I’m. 


2. This phenomenon is one of many comprehended by "'Philippi's rule"; F 
W. M. Philippi, “Das Zahlwort Zwei im Semitischen," ZDMG, 32 (1878), 
41-43. I have doubts about his genetic explanation of the facts. 


2.3Ef. Restriction of terminal accent to tbe last two syllables. 'The 
unlimited enclisis of S precludes a terminal accent .. for the last 
word of most verses and half-verses. For often that word is a verb 
of the principal clause, hence enclitic; or if the word is accented, 
the accent may come far from the end. Such an accent .. cannot 
be replaced by the terminal ... when it happens to be the last one 
before the verse-boundary. The terminal ... is reserved for the last 
or the next-to-last syllable. Only there can the boundary affect the 
accent. The same holds true for H, but with a very different 
corollary. Every H word, except for those few classes that cannot 
end a verse, must have either a terminal accent on its penult or 
ultima,’ or else a samdhi substitute for terminal accent. In S the 
samdhi forms of a word are so prevalent as to be fundamental, and 
the terminal suspension of samdhi is a modification; but in H the 
terminal form is fundamental, and the samdhi forms are modifica- 
tions. The difference fits into the economy of the respective 
languages. An accent on the last or next-to-last syllable can serve 
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no general function in the S sentence, except to indicate the end 
of it; everywhere else the language suppresses or at any rate blurs 
the phonological indications of a word-boundary. The boundaries 
of a H word, on the contrary, remain generally clear even though 
the samdhi may alter its form no less than that of a S word. For 
instance, the H word 11'79° ‘she has borne, she bore’: 


terminal n72* {yolodoh } 
‘she bore’ (Is. 51:18 +) 

non-terminal disjunctive 12 72° {yol doh low} 
‘she bore to him’ (Gen. 16:1) 

conjunctive with retraction 1? ATP" iyol' doh Low} 
'she bore to him' (I Chr. 2:4) 

hyphenated 1? n3?? {yol doh low] 


‘she bore to him’ (Gen. 24:47 +) 


The greater number of sañdhi changes, like 11? instead of 111 2^ 


($3.9Dh), blur the word-boundary not at all and include no dh 
of accent except between the last two syllables. 1? n2? 


illustrates a more drastic and rarer kind of samdhi : the conjunctive 
d'oge8 of the second word —? implies indeed a blurring of the 
word-boundary (cf. $3.4Ce), and the accent is retracted farther 
from the end of the first word than the rules of terminal accent 
would allow. Even so the two words are written separate. The 
extreme case of hyphenation, in which the first word loses its 
accent or retains only the quasraccent , called meteg, is most 
common when one of the words is monosyllabic (two letters and 
one vowel). But normally, more conjunctures in a H verse are 
without hyphenation than with it.” The S samdhi deals mainly 
with the smoothing or blurring of word-boundaries, which makes 
the verse-boundary very conspicuous. Only the last two syllables 
before the terminus—and (as we shall discover) the first two after 
it-can be affected by the terminal suspension (§ $3. AEc-f) of 
samdhi. The H verse has the same area of terminal suspension, but 
the samdhi there suspended is concerned either with vowel-quality 
or with shift of accent. We have heretofore seen many examples of 


H vowel samdhi; the type {Sobet ~ sébet} occurs exceedingly 
often. We cannot look for such alternation of vowel-quality in 
{sadah ~ sadah} or elsewhere in S, because the S vowel system 


(82.2Ba and note 4) lacks these sounds. 
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NOTES TO 2.35f 


1. See 82.3Eb on the omission of , on the ultima in the poetical books. 


2. The hyphen ` (called maq'ep) belongs to the pointing of the text. In the 
mss. it is a fine line, but a vice of printers has made it as thick as the 
horizontal strokes of the letters. The shorter the word, the more liable to 
hyphenation-this principle of Hz accords fully with the principle of Hj that a 
morpheme of only one letter (i.e., one consonant) cannot be a separate word 
at all, but has to be prefixed or suffixed (cf. $ 2.2Gg). 


2.3Eg. Terminus and samdhi in Greek I see no G counterpart to 
the S and H differential treatment of the last two syllables of a 
word when it ends a verse and when it does not. The lack of such 
alternation is the more surprising because the G vowel system has 
so much in common with the H. G does, to be sure, have samdhi 
features which are excluded at the end of a verse of poetry or a 
prose sentence; but these G types of samdhi do not resemble what 
I have been describing i in S and H. The samdhi most frequent in G 
consists in the elision (unparalleled in S or H) of a short vowel at 
the end of a word if the next word begins with a vowel—but not if 
a verse-boundary intervenes; e.g., the —a of the accusative singular, 
"third declension”: 

xeipa papetav ‘heavy hand’ (I. 1.219, etc.) 

xeip' Ayauéguvovoc ‘the hand of Agamemnon’ (14.137) 

GAN’ ei Ttc Kal éueto 0ecov omepéoxe0e xeipa 

Oç pot ToL.0v6 ` HKEV ó60urópov àvriBoNQoat 
“But if one of the gods has held his hand over me who sent me 
such a wayfarer to meet me’ (24. 374-375).! But the vast majority 
of G words come out with the same form in the midst of a verse as 
they have at the end. This undoubtedly facilitates the enjambe- 
ment so frequent in G poetry from Homer on, as in 

À yàp dlovat dvd pa. XoXcoépuev óc uévya máprcv 

"Apyelwv Kkparéet Kat oi meiD ovra 'Axatot: 
"For I think I shall anger a man who has great power over all the 
Argives, and the Achaeans obey him’ (1.78-79). Continuing a 
clause into the next verse is foreign to both Vedic and H poetry. 
Occidental scholars in modern times have wrongly explained many 
difficult passages by assuming an enjambement, which is equally 
unlikely in a hymn by a Vedic rsi and in a psalm of David. It is 
easy to declare the G style less primitive. What matters more is 
that it presupposes a phonology different from S and H—languages 
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in which the suspension of samdhi at the end of a sentence has 
great semantic importance. Where the suspension of semdhi 
informs the listener that the construction ends there, the Vedic 
and Biblical poets did not venture upon the license of enjambe- 
ment, which would have put forms without samdhi at the end of a 
verse but in the middle of a clause. 


NOTE TO 2.3Eg 


1. With no known G precedent, Vergil occasionally (and other Latin poets 
very rarely) wrote “hypermetric” hexameters; e.g., 


snake incendunt in T vosque E Plisiquis 

aduolat Aeneas uaginaque eripit ensem 
*the Trojans and Latins kindle the sky with their shouting; Aeneas rushes up 
and snatches his sword from the sheath’ (Aen. 10.895-896); other citations m 
H. Belling, Studien über die Compositionskunst Vergils (Leipzig, 1899), pp. 
235-236. The vocalic part of the extra syllable is to be elided before the 
vowel at the beginning of the next verse, though elision is never shown 
graphically in Latin, as it is in G by substituting? for the vowel-letter. 


2.3F. A front-vowel with simultaneous pitch- and stress-accent. 
The alternation of front- and back-vowel in the unaccented 
syllable of ëôe(o)— ~ é50¢ or -yéve(o)— - yévoc (in Latin, 
gener— ~ genus) was declared in §2.3Dd to arise most prob- 
ably from the accentual environment. In the simplest construc- 
tion, the nominative-accusative singular in —oc (Latin —us) would 
characteristically precede the verb; it could be either the subject or 
the object. This explanation of the back-vowel in the last syllable 
of the noun presumes something about the vowel in the first 
syllable too: The word is in a samdhi position; so we can hardly 
expect the terminal member of the H alternation {9 ~ É} to have 
any counterpart in the G and Latin noun. The front-vowel in éóoc, 
yevos (genus) corresponds very well to the H non-terminal (81 of 
(Sébst| Unless the G or Latin noun came characteristically 1 in a 
terminal position, we have no reason to imagine a form beginning 
*d— instead of €—, *go— instead of ge—, etc. Only the last two 
syllables can ever exhibit terminal vocalism in H or terminal accent 
in the S of the Catapathabrahmana (§2.3Ef); so a G or Latin 
case-form, adding another vowel as in generis (Plautus, Mer. 525, 
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tc.; genitive), puts the vowel of the first syllable plainly in a 
non-terminal position. It remains a problem why the H opposition 
between terminal and non-terminal accent is accompanied by 
19 ~ &] alternation. Since the vowel in the first syllable, whether 
back or front, is accented, we do not perceive offhand how the 
back-vowel can be connected with lower pitch. There are, 
however, some indications that a terminal accent was chiefly 
stress, while a non-terminal accent might also include raised pitch, 
especially if it came on the very first syllable. 


2.3Fa. Tbe double accents r biyae mug ros and sowleh 
w yowred. The three poetical books—Psalms, Job, and Proverbs— 
share many of the accents of the other books but also certain 
peculiar accents, most notably those indicated by two separate 
marks ` (r biyae mug roS) and,  (eowlgh w’yowred). The 
eowleh w'yowred is a terminal accent (cf. n35 (yodgyim], 


§1.5Bb); the r“biyas mug ro$ is non-terminal and usually comes 
right after the terminal ?at'nox —e g., 


y Du {“roSoe} ‘wicked, a wicked one’ (Pr. 29:7) 

ney ‘réSst} ‘net’ (29:5)! 
The second mark— , in eowleh wyowred, ` in r'biyae 
mug ros—comes on the same syllable that would bear any other 
accent, as in B {yodoyim} (Is. 33:21), y? iroSóe! (Gen. 
18:25, etc.), he ireiet| (Lam. 1:13). The first mark in 
eowleh w yowred comes on the previous syllable containing a full 
vowel; but in r"biyae mug ro$ the first mark comes at the very 
beginning of the word, no matter whether the first consonant has 
a full vowel or a $ wo? and no matter which syllable bears the 
—e.g., p'NonY (w"xef'o"lym| ‘and sinners’ (Ps. 1:5). The 
sound indicated by , (the yowred part) and by ` (the r“biyaə part) 
Is probably an accent of stress, since any other H accent coming 
on the same syllable would impart stress too. On the other hand 
the sowleh “and the mug’roS “—Dboth of which stand above the 
syllable—may be characterized by high pitch.^ Now a crucial 
difference between , ` and ^ enters, which bears upon the 
difference between terminal and non-terminal vocalism. The 
terminal form of the infinitive can never have the sowlsh on the 


back-vowel 191. np "23 tb liy dooat } ‘without knowing, 
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without knowledge’ (Job 42:3) shows that when 1°} is the first 
vowel of the word it still gets only the yowred , while the 
eowlsh ` comes on the last vowel of the previous word. The pitch 
component of the accent, instead of going up on the 191, merely 
comes down on it. The non-terminal form of the infinitive can 
have the mug" ros as well as the r biyas part of the accent on the 
front-vowel {é}. I find no example of such an infinitive—doubtless 


just by chance, for the substantive hY '1 ‘net’ consists of the same 
{CéCet} structure. Indeed, there is an infinitive 


NÝI jloreSet| ‘to seize’ (Num. 33:53 +; 
cf. §2.3A, note 1) 


exactly parallel to NAY? {lossbst} ‘to dwell’ (Gen. 13:6 +) 
nti? {logeset} ‘to approach’ (Jer. 30:21 +) 
So the non-terminal form of the infinitive and of the related 
substantive admits of two accentual features simultaneously on 
the vowel of the first syllable. When there is a prefix, as in 13 ? "i 
f lol&ket| 'to go' (Ps. 107:7 +), then the initial accent mug ros 
does not of course come on the {É}. Even so, the vocalism of the 
word bearing the prefix is based on that of the unprefixed word, 


since the unprefixed is simpler. For comparison with G and Latin, 
the prefixed forms are irrelevant, having no IE parallel. 


NOTES TO 2.3Fa 


1. Less often a word with the conjunctive accent meyr Ko?  intervenes or 
LJ ` ^ 
one with no accent (as in Ps. 1:1, 2:6). 


2. The rules about the placing of the two marks which make up either, or 
show that these are not merely two strokes composing a single 
accent-sign, like the line and the dot , of t+ biyr — y " "| (Ezek. 3:18). 


3. See §1.5Bb. The term mug ros means ‘expelled,’ but it is modern— 
Wickes, Accents of the Poetical Books (§1.5C, note 2), pp. 15-16—suggested 
by the sequence of the two disjunctives geres and r Diyas in the 


twenty-one books—e.g., j | 11729 RIN > ike ?ówt eel"yod Ko} ‘for a 


sign upon your hand’ (Ex. 13:9). The gere% has indeed a shrill tone, 
according to all accounts; so it is credible that the same shape was chosen to 
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represent a pitch-accent in the three books. The sound of r biyas 
mug ros is not, to my knowledge, described by any medieval grammar. 


The first modern writer to point out that the accents of the three poetical 
books are still used by the Jews of Yemen was Jacob Sappir, in the account 
of his travels, Y" D JIN, I (Lyck, 1866), 55a: 


Ta? OR ae 139 TANI ATTN DS pe one Qe 
13» (MISUSE INSVIY) HOS ^y T37 2^21n2) 


‘they have one melody for the reading of the Law, another for the Prophets, 
and another for the Writings [Hagiographa] , and another for the accents of 
Job, Proverbs, and Psalms (forgotten by the Ashkenazim).’ The leading 
authority of the present on the Yemenite pronunciation of H, Professor 
Shelomo Morag of the Hebrew University (Jerusalem), has kindly informed 
me by letter that the Yemenites do indeed observe a tradition with regard to 
the Hz accents in Proverbs and Job (not Psalms); however, “a double accent 
on a single word in the text of Proverbs and Job is considered by the 
Yemenite reader to be by no means different from any accent which is 
graphically noted by a single sign....Hence it follows no phonetic 
description can deal separately with the first of two accents in the cases under 
consideration; there is in reality one accent only, two signs existing 
graphically. In the recitation only one musical and phonetic unit is found to 
be performed." His article JE°N ID ?U On IAD NWN in 
133115 3, 20 (1955-56), 124, mentions that the Yemenite Jews, before 
receiving the Ht tradition, had used the Hb and Hp (see Š §1.7E-Ec). Perhaps 
the Hz peculiarity of double accents was one nicety that they never learned. 


Among the Italian Jews, however, it is reported by Levi (S1.5Bb, note 2), p. 
171, that the pitch rises on r biyas mug ros, after the drop for the 
caesura marked by “at nox. He considers their psalmody to have originated 
in Semitic folk-tunes anterior to the Hz notation. 


2.3Fb. Tbe initial accent of Latin and Greek. If the simultaneous 
twofold accent on the first {€} of RY has a valid parallel in G 


and Latin, the initial syllable of yévoç : genus ought to receive 
both higher pitch and greater stress than an unaccented syllable. 
The raised pitch of the G —é— is beyond all dispute; and the stress 
upon the Latin —e— will be acknowledged by most scholars 
perhaps too willingly, because it has come down to them as a habit 
through the school traditions of pronouncing Latin with a 
stress-accent. The ancient grammarians say clearly that the accent 
of Latin words is either acute or circumflex, and they describe it 
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just like the G. In many details the distribution of acute and 
circumflex agrees remarkably; e.g., 


acute acute 
‘home’ domus domo 
‘home’ duos ÔOUW 
circumflex acute 
‘row of houses’ UICUS uico 
‘house’ (F)otkoc (F)oikw 
nom. sing. dat. sing. 


Some in modern times have wrongly doubted, or rejected 
altogether, the testimony of the Roman grammarians about 
accent. But since Latin literature conforms to the syllabification 
and vowel-quantity of G, the literary language of Rome can hardly 
have failed to employ a pitch-accent compatible with such 
versification and prose rhythm. The pitch-accent is restricted to 
the last three syllables in a Latin word, as in a G word; on the 
antepenult it can only be acute, not circumflex; 


cf. claudite ‘close’ (imperative pl.) — cléude (sing.) 
KAELETE KÀete 


It will not do to dismiss the Latin pitch-accent as an artificial 
imitation of G, The most classical Latin, the kind most fully 
described in our sources, is the most thoroughly Hellenized. If 
Latin ever was free from G influence in some prehistoric time, that 
Latin is unknown to us; and to reconstruct it, by peeling off what 
we may label the literary, Hellenizing features, is a fantasy. In any 
case we have no reason to suspect that the Ablaut of front- and 
back-vowels, so similar in Latin to that of G, was a superficial, 
upper-class affectation. And since this Ablaut is an IE feature 
subtly related to pitch-accent, we can no more disconnect the two 
in Latin than in G. Admitting that there was raised pitch does not 
conflict with the stress which undoubtedly was present in early 
Latin, though not necessarily on the same syllable. In the highest 
development of Classical Latin, which was reached by the end of 
the Republican period, stress became nearly as inconspicuous as in 
G, to judge from the phonetic phenomena and the testimony of 
the ancient authorities. But before that time the second syllable of 
countless Latin words had undergone many kinds of deflection 
which are unparalleled in G and have long been recognized by 
linguists to admit of no satisfactory explanation other than a 
heavy stress upon the initial syllable of all or most classes of 
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words.^ The stress was not only a feature of prehistoric Latin but 
also effective in the language of Plautus, as shown by cases of 
“iambic shortening" or breuis breuians (the scansion " " instead 
of " —), like domi for domi in 
quasi douu: Saor dom Sedet datos T 

‘like a lame cobbler he sits at home day in and day out’ (Aul. 73). 
The normally long vowel of the second syllable is liable to 
shortening because of the stress on the first one. There remains the 
question of a stress-accent in G. I do not mean the post-Classical 
development of a heavy stress in G and Latin alike, on whichever 
syllable had raised pitch in the Classical languages.’ Classical G 
shows only some indirect signs of stress, and never a heavy stress 
as in early Latin. 


NOTES TO 2.3Fb 


l. W.Corssen, Über Ausspracbe, Vokalismus und Betonung der lateinischen 
Sprache, 2d ed. (Leipzig, 1868-70), II, 804-807. 


2. The most complete work on the subject is J. Vendryes, Recherches sur 
l'histoire et les effets de l'intensité initiale en latin (Paris, 1902). 


3. So many changes in the two chief languages of the Roman empire went on 
concurrently, doubtless because of bilingualism and the shifting of popula- 
tions. 


2.3Fc. Spondees in iambic trimeter verse. Aristotle, Rbet. 
3.1.1404a.31-32, Poet. 4.14492.24-26, remarked, “Of the meters 
the iambic is the most like speech." A verse of six iambic feet is 
called a trimeter because only the odd feet may be spondaic 
instead of tambic; hence the six feet fall into three measures: 


| 


(caesura either here or here) 


EJ. a uL S = 


The first measure is the key to the distribution of spondees. Just 
as the final syllable of the line is anceps, a short passing for a long, 
so the very first syllable is anceps. In the final syllable, the reason 
was doubtless a neutralization of the long ~ short opposition, 
though we need not assume more than a partial neutralization, 
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lessening the opposition without abolishing it (8 1.7Gd). The long 
initial syllable was tolerated, I believe, because the full opposition 
of long - short could not be perceived in that position either. It 
was necessarily the beginning of a word, and here it helps to posit 
an initial stress as in Latin, though not heavy enough to affect the 
second syllable. An initial stress must have tended to blur 
oppositions of length, by lengthening a short syllable rather than 
shortening a long one. If anything, all syllables in that initial 
position counted for long. In 


v 


z 0o auuovobvrac: ov áp "y ' avdorarov 


“ope epenGal Sei is oop Kv , 'yépov 
‘prospering, for your race and mine, old man, is not to become 
thus homeless’ (Euripides, Andr. 1249-50), evdat— and *yévoc are 
metrically interchangeable in tbe first foot, not because the 
naturally long diphthong eu was so pronounced as to sound short, 
but rather because the naturally short vowel e received enough 
stress in the initial position to sound long. The ratio of the first 
syllable of yépoç to the second, being phonetically greater than 
1: 2, would count metrically as 2 : 2, as the meter reckons all 
syllables as either one or two morae.' The lengthening of a 
"naturally" short syllable in that initial position led to a tolerance 
for a "naturally" long syllable there. Now the first syllable of the 
second foot does not begin a word in the majority of instances; so 
there was nothing to neutralize the long - short opposition. The 
— — | ` pattern of the first measure is reproduced by the two 
feet of the second measure without qualification, and by the two 
feet of the third measure with the restriction known as "Porson's 
rule”:? if a word-boundary divides the fifth foot (the first foot of 
the third measure), it must be iambic, with very few exceptions. 
The ground for the difference between the third and the fifth foot 
has been best studied by K. Witte,? whose conclusions I have only 
to restate briefly in my own terms, with no great modification: 
When there is a word-boundary inside the third foot, as in 
üorp URS pices oes 
‘I observe the eee of the stars of night’ (Aeschylus, Ag. 4), 


—| =f. 9] | s=] = 

Kal vov meee Aagumáóoc TO oúuuñoÀop 
‘and now I watch for the signal of a torch’ (Ag. 8), the syllaba 
anceps helps to make this one word-boundary the caesura which 


splits the line into nearly but not quite equal halves; for the short 
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syllable + a slight pause passes for long. To permit —ow MT Tm 
at the end of a verse would elevate that word-boundary to the 
rank of a caesura.^ Only in comedy is Porson's rule ignored, and 
there the requirement of a caesura in the third or fourth foot is 
ignored too. But comedy does observe the basic rule that only the 
first foot of a measure can be spondaic; my theory of the syllaba 
anceps due to initial stress accords with the usage of the comic as 
well as the tragic poets. This is especially significant because 
comedy, with its generally looser meter and more colloquial 
vocabulary and syntax, doubtless was closer than tragedy to 


beginning of a half-verse, points to a complex sort of prosody, 
probably involving both stress and pitch on the same initial 
syllable. 


NOTES TO 2.3Fc 


1. E.g., o@fou ‘save yourself’ (Euripides, IT. 1075) counts as 2 : 2, not 4 : 2, 
although it is[ SO: 1z—do1]. 


2. Formulated in the suppl. to the pref. of his ed. Euripidis Hecuba. | have 
read it in the 3d ed. (Leipzig, 1824), but it was published for the first time in 
the 2d ed. (London, 1802). 


3. *Porsons Gesetz," Hermes, 49 (1914), 229-245. 


4. If a syllaba anceps were allowed in the fourth foot, when the caesura 
comes there—e.g., if in 


vo Y 


ov v ap haBorp Pa wasa PpEvos ARET EN 
‘I wouldn't accept a notion from a slumbering mind’ (Ag. 275) AdBoyev were 
substituted—that would aggravate the inequality of the two half-lines, besides 
destroying the trimeter principle and making it like a Latin senarius, six feet 
with no necessary distinction between odd and even feet (except the last two 


in the verse). 


2.3G. Neuter and feminine gender. The infinitive in Latin and S, as 
in H, though a sort of noun, has no gender; for it does not occur in 
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constructions with another word which varies according to 
gender—an adjective, a pronoun, or in H a verb. The related class 
of outright substantives, like genus - gener— in Latin, {sddah ~ 
sádas — | in S, is neuter, as shown by many instances of agreement 
(e.g., Plautus, Capt. 278; RV. 1.85.6c) and by the identity of 
nominative and accusative. Semitic languages distinguish only 
masculine and feminine gender; so, when a noun like {Sébet} 
occurs as a substantive rather than an infinitive, there ought 
sometimes to be some agreeing word that will determine whether 
it is masculine or feminine. Actually the gender of {Sebet} 
remains uncertain.! But the comparable noun from the root Y is 
definitely feminine in ‘APIN ABW) {w tir beh hadosat*} 
'and knowledge shall increase' (Dan. 12:4; cf. Jer. 22:16, Is. 
47:10). The connection of the {Vt} morpheme with feminine 
gender in Semitic languages (and neuter gender in IE) is an 
extremely challenging problem which I will explore in § §2.4Eb-e. 


NOTE TO 2.3G 


1. Pr. 21:19, 25:24. do not establish that it is masc., because nav may be 
the infinitive ‘to abide’ rather than the substantive ‘an abode.’ 


V/V 


2.4. PASSIVE VERBAL NOUNS FROM TRICONSONANTAL 
ROOTS 


The G CéCoc noun like yévoc, with a biconsonantal root, has 
many triconsonantal analogues like 7Aékoc *wicker-work' (Aristo- 
phanes, Pax 528, cf. Ach. 454), rpéQo« ‘nurseling’ (Sophocles, fr. 
154 Pearson).! The triconsonantal roots, however, differ from the 
biconsonantal in forming also a nearly uninflected verbal noun in 
—w@, alongside of the stem in ^ 95/ &(g) . To this double 
formation H offers a most interesting parallel: an unsuffixed noun 
in {-Sh}, alternating with a stem in (-V tj. Such H nouns belong 
to either biconsonantal or triconsonantal roots. The former type, 

F172 {ledoh*} ‘child-bearing’ (Jer. 13:21) 

cf. 139 {ledst} ‘child-bearing’ (Job 39:1 +) 

ny {des}; ‘knowing, knowledge’ (Ps. 73:11 +) 
cf. AYI {daeat} ‘knowing, knowledge’ (Num. 24:16 +; cf. 
8 82.3-3A) 
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is not passive and corresponds to nothing in G;’ but the 
triconsonantal type exemplified by 
maaan (hai q'neboh| 'the stolen thing' (Ex. 22:3) 
n3 159 {bijg nebot ow] ‘for his stolen thing, for the 
v thing he has stolen' (22:2) 
is not just superficially but profoundly similar to the G structure 
in xpe ‘motive, need’ (Tl. 1.341, etc.) - xpetoc ‘motive, debt’ (II. 
11.686, Od. 1.409, etc.) Furthermore Ga has an irresistible 
cognate in kKAézoc ‘stolen thing'—though even without this 
etymology the structural alternation 
H ic Cecohn *-C Cecot-] 
Gb C—CeCw -~ C—CéCoc 
would permit a satisfactory comparison. The generally passive 
meaning is opposed to the active of C—CoCù— nouns in G, like 
Kom, —NS ‘stealing,’ and a parallel type in H (82.5). However, 
many nouns, such as xpeuo, xpeiog and NAWN {xasekoh} 
‘darkness’ (Gen. 15:12) have stative rather than strictly passive 
meaning. 


NOTES TO 2.4 


1. From Athenaeus 401d; the abridged ms. C and Eustathius on Od, 19.439 
(p. 1872.12) give the inferior reading fjpé$oc ‘baby.’ 


2. Aexco. “woman in childbed' (Euripides, El. 654, etc.) obviously does not 
have the same semantic connection with Aéxoc ‘bed’ (TI, 1.31, etc.) as these H 
alternants have with each other. 


3. The verb Tn (xoSak | means ‘it is dark’ (Lam. 4:8). “Stative” is a 
term of Semitic grammar, applied to verbs (and nouns) that express a physical 
or mental state rather than an action. 


2.4A. The etymology of kAézoc. The triconsonantal root kA—7 
has many cognates in the other IE languages, and 332 is found in 
Am, with a possible Arabic cognate also. The consonant-for- 
consonant similarity was noted by Móller ($0.1, note 1), p. 134; 
but he did not perceive the excellent correspondence of the 
non-radical elements in kAémoc : [—9 nebot- |, The consonants 

k : {9} ite unvoiced velar plosive : voiced velar fricative 

nm; (5j unvoiced labial plosive : voiced labial fricative; 
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À is represented by ini, which in Semitic roots belongs phonolog- 
ically to the liquid series i* I nj! The G and the H noun mean 
exactly the same thing; and still more remarkable, neither language 
is known to have employed the word outside of a law-code. The H 
instances are limited to Ex. 22:2-3; the G are as follows: ZoxXcop 
MEVTOL TO KAéuua KAETOS Ev roic vuos wrvóuacev ‘Solon called 
the stolen thing kħéroc in his laws’ (Pollux 8.34), and a scholium 
on péos (Aeschylus, Pr. 400): peüpa. mapa TO Déco péos coc 
KAENTW KAETOS’ oixerat TO KAéroc AUTOS Éxoo ‘stream; péos from 
pew (I flow’) as kAésoc from kAémrco (‘I steal’): "He goes off 
with the stolen thing in his possession.” Unfortunately the 
scholiast does not identify the author, though he seems to cite 
KAémOG as a word better known than péos. Could oixera« . . . éxcov 
be adapted from the text of Solon's law, running approximately 
édv oixntat TO KAésoc abrOc Éxcov? At any rate the one G author 
attested as using the word is the law-giver Solon. On general 
principles, a legal word, used seldom or never in the language as a 
whole, is more likely to be an archaism than a neologism.” The 
resemblance of kAémoc to {-g nebot—} can scarcely be coinci- 
dental. We can proceed to the detailed analysis of the structure 
CCéCoc : {C CeCot-| with a twofold assurance: (1) both the 
root and the formation of the word for 'stolen thing' are shared by 
G and H; (2) each language has many verbal nouns of similar 
formation from triconsonantal roots, and generally of passive 
meaning. The second is the more important for appreciating the 
structural affinity between G and H; but were it not bolstered by 
the weighty evidence of this one word of common vocabulary, we 
might fear that the comparison of structure  CCéCoc 


(C “CeCot—} could be deceptive. 


NOTES TO 2.4A 


1. Joseph H. Greenberg, “The Patterning of Root Morphemes in Semitic,” 
Word, 6 (1950), 171-173. 


2. 1211 in post-Biblical H is more frequent and sometimes has the meaning 
of an active verbal noun ‘stealing, robbery.’ 
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2.4B. The syllable-boundary between the first. two consonants. On 
the phonetic side, even the vocalic glide (S wo?) between the 1 and 
the 3 or the first and the second consonant of any {C CeCóh ~ 
C"CeCot-|has a G parallel. In the Ht words that begin iC C- 1, 
the S wo? Is so actualized as to prevent the two consonants from 
belonging to one syllable. The evidence 1 is furnished ny accent and 
fricativation. For example, Ë ys nayim} < two’ (masc., Gen. 
7:9 +) could not have the accent ?az" lo? "unless {S —} counted 
as an unaccented initial syllable; for ?az lo” can never come on 
the first E es after a disuncture. Furthermore, no H word can 
begin {C C71 (C'T being a cover symbol for any tense consonant, 
including any plosive except the emphatics Š íJjand P {4}). The 
only exception is D'A { S  vayim| the feminine of ‘two’ (Lev. 
23:17 +). Otherwise the second consonant of a word has to be 
relaxed, as in nne (š teh] ‘drink’ (Gen. 24:18 +); the cluster is 


loose, and the second consonant is accordingly a fricative instead 
of a plosive. In Gb all consonant clusters are ordinarily loose and 
do not go with the same vowel.’ Thus marpóc ‘father’ (gen.) is 


mat—pds in Gb (but zaà—rpóc in Ga). The same principle of 
scansion usually applies to an initial cluster. It cannot be proved 
for the non-Homeric, prose word kAémoc, but the frequent G) 
word KAéoc (kAéFoc) will illustrate it just as well: | 


TEA aes TE NEVA ee nó iu QUTOU 
'yYak—Ae—o 
‘striving for father’s great glory and my own’ (IL. 6.446). The Gh 
meter implies that the two consonants, like —23 in H, belong to 
different syllables and do not make up a single explosion as in Ga: 


IevOeüc ÓAcoAev, mais 'Extovoc marpóe 
‘Pentheus 1s dead, the son of Father Echion' (Euripides, Bac. 
1030). 


NOTE TO 2.4B 


1. The subject is most comprehensively treated by Hermann ($0.7, note 2). 


2.4C. Verbal and non-verbal nouns in —® : 1-98]. If the relation 
of xpeuwo to xpetoc were flatly the same as that of 1311 to 
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—n313, and if *xkAemw existed alongside of kAémos, the corre- 
spondence would be superficially more satisfactory. But the real 
and incomplete correspondence, founded upon the data actually 
present and upon the significant lack of forms like *kAemc, 
throws far more light on the structure of the two languages, their 
profound differences as well as their similarities. We are primarily 
considering the passive (or stative) verbal nouns, but the ending 
—q in G and even more the H ending (7-98 ] extend to non-verbal 
feminine nouns. The non-verbal ones of G are mainly proper 
names, like the goddess Anrw (Il. 1.36, etc.). The whole —w 
declension, including the verbal nouns as well as the non-verbal, 
has been attributed to an 1^ 9171 stem, because of the vocative in 
—0i; e.g., Anrot (21.498).! Several inscribed Corinthian vases, 
found mostly in Caere (Italy), even show women's names like 
AIOI, FIOI, @IAOI, presumably nominative as they are not in a 
sentence (cf. §1.4Da).” This alphabet does not distinguish w - o. 
Only one probable nominative in —QI has turned up: 

MA TPQI 

AIQNAA (IG. 7.146, from Megara; doubtless a gravestone)” 
The name MATPQI does not belong to any Ionic dialect, which 
would have 7 instead of à; it may be a specimen of Megarian 
Doric, although the father’s name in the genitive, with the ending 
—wvdd (nom. —wrdac), is Boeotian. I see not enough basis for 
supposing an i~°1—} stem in Ionic dialects like Gb and Ga, which 
have the nominative in —w, not —q. Their vocative in —ot could 
be due to suppletion from another stem, as in S: 


voc. <Th {rakj € (better {— ei }), a goddess cf. Ant | ot 
£ (RV. 2.32.5a) 
nom. TT {rak) 81(2.32.8b, 5.42.12c) cf. Anr|@ 


The Lesbian Aeolic vocative Faro’ before a vowel (Sappho 1.20, 
94.5 Lobel & Page; otherwise Vamgou, 65, 133),* may signify that 
a vocative not ending in —ot also existed in some G dialects. At 
any rate, the vocative of women's names proves nothing about the 
stem of verbal nouns like xperw, which could seldom or never be 
used in the vocative case (cf. §2.2Hc, note 2). Furthermore, the 
accusative Anrw, etc., identical with the nominative even in 
accent, can hardly be from *—óa < *—oiN; for then we would 
expect a circumflex, *Anra@.° Therefore the —c of ypetw need 
not be supposed to have once had a final *— and lost it. The —w 
will correspond very well to the {-5} of H (cf. 81.7Bc). It 
consists of an accented vowel [2] + an additional element, of 
length in G, of aspiration in Hj. 
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NOTES TO 2.4C 


1. The wife of Abraham (Abram) was "v | SoPOy j; "YU { soray I 
(Gen. 11:29,30 +) before the Covenant, after it NYY {sorgi} (17:15 +. 
As a common noun it means ‘princess’—e.g., the pl. Dj 1v (Sorowt } (1 


Kings 11:3 +). The masc. is 12 {Sar}, yj {50r} ‘prince’ (Ex. 2:14 +, 
Hosea 3:4). 


2. Paul Kretschmer, Die griechischen Vaseninschriften ibrer Sprache nach 
untersucht (Gütersloh, 1894), pp. 20-24. The letters on several vases are 
extremely faint. 


3. Period unknown, though after the adoption of the Ionic alphabet 
(82.5Bb-d). Published as no. 65b by Paul Foucart in Philippe LeBas, Voyage 
archéologique en Grèce et en Asie Mineure, Il, part 2, Inscriptions grecques et 
latines recueillies en Gréce et en Asie Mineure (Paris [1873]), p. 488. His 
emendation Márpc»[v] (p.39), making it a man's name, does not seem 
warranted by any damage to the stone. 


4. The mss. do not record the accent; the edd., which I follow, merely carry 
out the rule of recessive accent in Lesbian (§2.2A). 


5. N is a cover symbol for a nasal arch-phoneme, given vocalic actualization. 
The best authorities, Aristarchus and Herodian, vouch for the acute accent on 
the accusative; others maintained it was —w. See Wackernagel, Gr. Akzent 
(82.3Da, note 2), p.30. The meter of the two Homeric and the two Hesiodic 
occurrences of this acc. (JL 21.497, Od, 11.580; Theog. 18, 406) would 


- ww 


allow—but not require—a trisyllabic scansion *Ar76a, whereas the nom. has 
to be metrically disyllabic (I. 1.36, etc.). The acc. ending —w of three other 
names KaduwWw (Od, 23.333), Tupc (11.235), IInp% (11.287) is guaranteed 
by the meter to be one long vowel, not two shorts. See Friedrich Bechtel, Die 
Vocalcontraction bei Homer (Halle a.S., 1908), pp. 143-145; however, 
throughout the book he does violence to the data in his relentless attempt to 
explain away, whenever possible, every instance of vowel-contraction as due 
either to modernization of the original text or to late composition. 


2.4D. The gender of —c : í-9B| nouns. In our semantic 
comparison of Hí-É-stiwith G DECUS ae a (8 §2.3A-B), 
we were able to fit both of them into a frame that was just about 
identical semantically, (S6bet] . £80c ‘seat, abode.’ We can also 
take the H infinitive {g6Set} ‘approach’ and fit the Latin 
infinitive peter|e into a similar frame. But we cannot translate 
xpewo into a H word with the meaning ‘need’ and the structure 
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(iC "CeCóhj, nor {g nebóh] into a G word with the meaning 
‘stolen thing’ and the structure (CC 9C9:] (—w). Our procedure is 
facilitated a little by bringing in the only other Ghb verbal noun of 
this declension, ġe% ‘sparing, shortage’ (Il. 7.409, etc.), which 
has the structure {CeCCo:} (cf. með ‘persuasion,’ a divinity in 
Hesiod, Op. 73, etc.; not in Homer). Several verbal nouns of H, 
such as AAN (^eymoh } ‘dread’ (Deut. 32:25 +, usually terminal), 
MSA? [yir ?ohl ‘fear’ (Ezek. 30:13 +), have as nearly the same 
structure as the phonology of H permits. Our morpheme then can 
be pinned down as consisting of an [E] sound between the 
consonants of the verbal root and [7 Ó+] tacked on. (The + serves 
here as a cover symbol for the additional element of length or 
aspiration.) But we still lack clear proof of semantic correspond- 
ence, more definite than the rather vague category of “passive or 
stative verbal nouns." Part if not all of the function or meaning of 
a morpheme is the range of contexts in which it is employed, as 
well as the restrictions upon it, including gender. These verbal 
nouns are grammatically feminine in both G and H; but feminine 
agreements are relatively infrequent; e.g., eyan xpeuwo DeDtnkev 
AxatoUc ‘a great urgency constrains the Achaeans’ (II. 10.172), 
n219731 ASD [yir ?oh g dowloh }‘a great fear’ (Jonah 1:10 +). 
But sometimes the noun in H can be a genderless infinitive, taking 
a direct object: TIN’ AS ANT? 722) (w'lom duw 
L|yir' ?oh ?et"(?&donoy)| ‘and they are to learn to fear the 
LORD’ (Deut. 31:13); PYP RR APT yoNn ANDO 
{kiy“mol’ oh ho?orec desoh Pst (?ádonoy)| ‘for the earth 
shall be full of knowing the LORD’ (Is. 11:9). Compare rinte dé 
oe xpew; ‘What ever [is there] to urge you?’ = ‘What ever do you 
want?’ (I. 10.85, Od. 1.225).! The lack of a finite verb in the last 
example must not be explained away by ellipsis—i.e., some verb 
like ike being “understood,” so as to make the construction ‘What 
need [overtakes] you?’ (cf. Od. 2.28, 5.189). This supposed 
ellipsis should be rejected, though not because it entails a neuter 
gender for xpew. In 
tinte 5€ oe xpeuco Sevp’ Hyaye ... 
nuov T) isor 

‘What need brought you here...public or private?’ (Od. 
4.312-314), the noun is incontestably neuter.? However, there is 
no evidence (and as far as we can surmise, no intrinsic likelihood) 
that the construction of the accusative and xpe(t)w with a finite 
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verb is older than the construction without it (cf. §3.8C). The 
feminine gender of the nouns ending in — or (-óh| deserves 
further exploration; for the verbal nouns show feminine agreement 
only on occasion, but on the other hand there are many naturally 
feminine nouns—names of women and (in G) goddesses too. The 
Muse KAetco (Hesiod, Tb. 77) is little more than a personification 
of kAéoc ‘fame, glory,’ as in Pindar, Nem. 3.84-86: “Upon you 
light gleams from Nemea, Epidaurus, and Megara for a prize- 
winning spirit—fair-throned Fame willing (ev@povov | KAeoUc 
é0eAoícac)."? Formally KAe()c stands in nearly the same 
relation to KAéoc as xpe(t)co to xpéoc, xpetoc. 


NOTES TO 2.4D 


1. The 15 occurrences of xpec instead of xpetw in Gb all require 
monosyllabic scansion. 


2. Also in some other passages (Liddell-Scott-Jones s.v. xpew) the neuter rt 
‘what’ or TÓ00P ‘so much’ is interpreted as agreeing with xpe(t)co, but Od. 
4.312 is the only certain instance, except for TNS eic TO Xpec» ueraoTáoecooc 
TUXOVTG ‘upon meeting the change to the inevitable,’ a euphemism for ‘upon 
his death,’ F. Frhr. Hiller von Gaertringen (ed.), Die Inschriften von Priene 
(Berlin, 1906), no. 99.12, about 100 B.C. 


3. KAE€LovS is better attested, but the meter calls for " —. Likewise KAEIOI 
(voc.; Bacchylides 3.3, col. 2) is" — 


2.4E. Limitations and suppletion of —@ : Í— B] nouns. We must 
seek reasons for the paucity of —« nouns in G, and observe to 
what degree similar causes operate in H. Compared with other 
classes of feminine nouns, and the neuters in —oc - —e(o)—, the 
—w class is rare. We should allow for the influence of meter in G 


poetry, but the major and more revealing factors are independent 
of that. 


2.4Ea. —c : [— fh] without suffixes. The sense of rizre 8é oe 
xpe(t)co; amounts to “What is your need?’ but neither the genitive 
gov nor a possessive adjective ‘your’ can be used with xpe(t)w. It is 
not just a coincidence that H nouns in Í—3h] cannot take 
possessive suffixes or be employed in the construct state. Indeed, 
the ending (- h is, strictly speaking, no stem at all, for nothing is 
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ever suffixed to it, while —w in Gb is nearly though not quite 
indeclinable. The accusative does not differ from the nominative, 
and in GP the verbal nouns xpe(t)co, peð% are never accusative. 
Their genitive forms are not found in Gh; the dative just once, 
xpeut dvaykain ‘through dire emergency’ (HL 8.57). All other 
occurrences are nominative, the negative-neutral or unmotivated 
case (81.4Da). The tendency to use —w nouns mainly in the 
nominative extends, surprisingly, even to names of persons. 
KaAuyco is nominative 18 times, accusative only once (Od. 
23.333); the genitive KaAvyobc 5 times, the dative and the 
vocative not at all. —¿ nouns furthermore form no plural 
whatever in G. Altogether they enter remarkably little into the G 
(and IE) system of case-and-number inflection of nouns. All this is 
no serious obstacle to forming the name of many a female person 
with the ending —w, but it militates against other substantives 
which have greater need of cases and plural number in order to 
enter freely into G sentences. 


2.4Eb. The independent noun in Í— ŠB] and the dependent stem in 
(7 v—1. The fact that in H no inflection can be added to a noun 
ending in 17981 does not cut down the formation of such nouns, 
in the way that comparable restrictions prevail against the —w 
type in G. The feminine singular {- óf} noun is absolute and 
independent, like the masculine plural noun in {lym}. But just as 


the {-1ym} noun falls into a paradigm with a dependent stem that 
includes the construct in {~€Y} and all the possessive forms 
(§2.1A), so the [— n] falls into another paradigm with a 
dependent stem in P, as follows: 


absolute 5213 {g Zel) of } ‘plunder, plundered thing’ 
- Ü (Ezek. 33:15 +) 

construct 273 {g zeljat} “the plunder of’ (Is. 3:14) 

absolute Ñ ?N (S ^el oh | ‘request’ (Judges 8:24 +) 

possessive ` n NU (8 ^eliot ly] ‘my request’ (I Sam. 1:27 +; 


| | 82.4G) 

absolute — 38A (t en of } ‘fig-tree’ (Gen. 3:7 +) 

possessive ANINA {uwt ?en|otion]'and their fig-tree’ (Ps. 
105:33) 


Besides, the h— stem, with a consonantal or quasi-consonantal 
infix (to be discussed in § §2.6B-Bc), supplies the plural of most 
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feminine nouns; e.g., 11273 {g zelowt]*plundered things’ (Ezek. 
18:12). A place-name in [791] like the city 1315 [tir coh] 
(Joshua 12:24 +) will make its ‘to’ form by adding the unaccented 
suffix 7-91] to a stem in {-St-}, ANEW (tr coto] «o T. 
(I Kings 14:17).' On the same principle, the ethnic of FTP 
{aaz} ‘Gaza’ (Gen. 10:19 +) is "HIRO  (hosazotiy] ‘the 
[tyrant] of Gaza’ (Joshua 13:3; cf. $2.1Gc). The suppletion 
í-óh ~ —Vt-} is so thorough and regular, the [79h] being 
limited to ihe absolute singular, that many grammarians have 
inferred the alternation to be of phonetic origin. Yet a few H 
nouns have an absolute singular like NTP {96z r|9tj ‘help’ (Ps. 
60:13, 108:13), besides the regular absolute singular 517!7 
{osz roh] (Ps, 46:2). The: Ot} form is an Ablaut alternant of 
construct nary DUM rja att} ‘the help of’ (Is. 31:2; cf. "nay 
fesz rjotjiy} ‘my help,’ Ps. 40:18 +; cf. 82.1Dd). The {-dt} 
in does not have the article, except in the aberrant noun 
hana fhamoxdrot} ‘the morrow’ (Num. 11:32; cf. Jonah 4:7), 
which has no (- on] form.? A noun in 1-911 often has the article 
prefixed, as in AYTIN {hag zeloh}‘the plundered thing’ (Lev. 
5:23). Thus the feminine singular stem in i7 Vt—} is determined, 


like the masculine plural stem in {VYT}, while the feminine 
singular absolute in (-ó } is undetermined like the masculine 


plural absolute in í-iym| (82.1G). The rare use of an (- ot] 
absolute is furthermore parallel to the occasional use of Í-9y 
(Sy, —Šy)1] as an absolute, also without the article; e.g., 33 9n 
‘windows’ (8 82.1Df-g). The co-existence of i^ 2 though rare, 
alongside of {- h] makes it unlikely that t- óf} is descended 
phonetically from something that ended in (Tl. Furthermore the 
difference in function militates against any theory of an original 
identity; for the 71— noun is the independent feminine and the N- 
noun is the dependent one. 


NOTES TO 2.4Eb 


1.Cf. <0 "30 5 (k'as d'iym | “the Chaldeans’ (= ‘Chaldea, Gen. 
11:28 +) 

aS v 3 (k'as diymoh: ‘to the Chaldeans’ (Ezek. 23:16 +; cf. 
| $2.1Gc) 
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2. Apart from those two passages, all occurrences of (7 $t] are with the 
[mi-| prefix (which otherwise means ‘from’) and no article, Aine. 
imimoxórot| ‘on the morrow’ (Gen. 19:34 +). In AN pn [hagro?ot } the 
pelican’ (LXX 7eAekáva, Lev. 11:18; cf. Deut. 14:17) the [7-05] is not 
necessarily a suffix; for the etymology from N° P ‘vomit, regurgitate’ is not 
susceptible to demonstration. If it is correct, the word may be borrowed from 


a related language as an item of special vocabulary; at any rate it has no 
{- OD} form. 


2.4Ec. The uninflected Arabic / — 8h /. The modern grammars of H 


have wasted a lot of effort explaining how Í— 91] was derived 
from {- át} (or, as they put it, —7 < —at). Therein they follow the 
native Arabic grammarians. In Classical Arabic the feminine / ^ ah / 
has no case-endings and appears only at a terminus. Elsewhere it is 
replaced by 


[(-atu(n)] in the nominative 
{-ati(n)} in the genitive 
{—-ata(n)} in the accusative 


The i72] is added if the noun is undetermined.’ The Arabic 
grammarians derived the shorter ending / —8h/ from the longer 
ones. Brockelmann has offered evidence to show how the /T/ was 
lost under set conditions in the various related languages;? but his 
evidence only makes it all the more likely that the alleged 
sound-change is a fiction of the Arabic grammarians, which has 
become a doctrine of comparative Semitics. Certainly the facts do 
not entitle us to posit a time when the / —h / form existed in no 
Semitic language, not even at a terminus. The difference between 
the recorded languages is that Classical Arabic limits the indepen- 
dent form to the terminal position, while H and Am allow it in 
non-terminal positions too, provided it is not dependent syntacti- 
cally. However, the Arabic consonantal script ordinarily does not 
show the letter © {t} in feminine singular nouns of this large 
class, unless a possessive suffix follows it." Otherwise the » {P} is 
written, regardless whether the noun is absolute or construct; but 
in Classical Arabic it is marked with the two dots borrowed from 
the © as a warning to the reader that / t/ not / h/ is read. For 
instance, the ending read / -atun /is written 3 (see 82.1Gc, note 


2). Only at a terminus, though it is still written with the dots, is it 
pronounced /—8h/ The Arabic / -8h/ : H, Am {~ 52} finds no 
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cognate in Phoenician, according to most of the evidence. The 
inscriptions of Phoenicia have D— without distinction of absolute 
and construct; and the testimonia about Phoenician in G and Latin 
letters point mostly in the une direction. No example of the 


passive-stative class ({C “Cec oh /vt—} in H) has turned up in the 
sparse Phoenician material; so we only guess that such nouns 
would have been in Phoenician *ñP 282 ‘request,’ «n221 ‘stolen 
thing,’ etc., in the absolute as well as the construct. 


NOTES TO 2.4Ec 


1. Wright, I, 236, 247; II, 369. 
2. Grundriss (§ 0.1), 1, 83, 408-409. 


3. The two dots are a diacritical mark invented to distinguish {t} from (bi, 
after the Arabic penmen had developed a style of RECEN in which their t} 
no longer had a shape distinguishable from their {b}. (in the cursive German 
script, u and n have the same shape AW, and z is distinguished by a mark 
Av.) v with three dots stands for the fricativeÍ P 1, prononaced —€ the 


same as the H P {©} but corresponding to V {Ss} (Am lp ); S 
Š §2.6Fa-b. 


4. Friedrich, pp. 93-94, 98-99. He does not mention Aew, the legendary 
founder of Carthage (the superior attestation of the spelling with et, rather 
than t, appears from the citations of O. Rossbach in Real-Encyclopádie s.v. 
"Dido"). The vocalization suggests a fem. derivative *T1' 3l 7 «(d^ widóh| 


from ph 1 íd owi} (I Sam. 16:13 +; §1.7Cc); but we have no confirmation 
so long as the etymology of both David’s name and Dido’s remains unsure (cf. 
$ $1.7Fc, 2.2Gd). 


2.4Ed. The feminine singular noun in Sanskrit. We have seen that 
the dependent masculine plural stem (7Vi-]is not found in the 
nominative of the S noun but only in certain oblique cases, the 
locative, the dative-ablative, and the instrumental; the nominative. 
the accusative, and the genitive are supplied by other stems 
(§2.1A). A similar though not identical distinction is made in the 
feminine singular noun. The independent noun in {-&} is 
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nominative, and the only suffix it receives in the singular is the 
[7h ] of the accusative: ! 


nominative afm (dakeina} ‘able, fertile"? 
| (RV. 1.125.5d +) 
accusative afèr {daksinam} ‘able, fertile’ (= ‘choice 
offering’; 10.107.4d +) 
Three other cases are formed from a longer stem: 


abl.-gen. TPT UTAT: (daksinay8gh | ‘able, fertile’ (3.58.1b, 
~~, 10.107.11b) 
dative quid  Isury8y8i]:sun'(8.22.1d +) 


locative qui { surayain | liquor’ (8.2.12b) 


The instrumental either is identical with the nominative, HATST 
{manisa} ‘wisdom’ (1.91.1a, 1.101.7c +), or else is a longer form 
HAT SaT (manigsay&| (1.94.1b +). The formal resemblance of the S 
feminine to the H lies in the independent noun with the ending 
(79 : —óhi), excluded from most or all of the inflections of 
dependence. The suppletion of the oblique cases of the S 1-8] 
noun may be cognate to the suppletion that makes up the —w 
declension in G:? 


nominative j(—à] —w (acc. too) 
vocative [err ei] (never accented) —ol 
dative -aya | —oi^ 
genitive í- iri —oUç 


It remains problematical why the S vocative and instrumental have 
guna, (half-way aperture) before the[i], while the other oblique 
cases have vrddhi (maximum aperture). If the parallel to G is valid 
for all four cases in the table, it gives one more reason for holding 
that the G —« ending is (like the HÍ-951]) not phonetically 
related to any stem, and that its apparent inflections have resulted 
from suppletion by another stem which freely admits suffixes." 


NOTES TO 2.4Ed 


1.Pl. case-endings are also added to the Í—8—] stem; eg., af&rerrfu: 
{daksinabhih } (3.62.3d, inst.). 
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2. The name of a divine sow. 
3. Bibliography in Schwyzer, I, 478-479. 


4. The meter of Pindar, Istb. 7.51 requires resolution of the diphthong, to 
read II500i, though the mss. have —ot. 


5. Roberto Gusmani, “I nomi greci in —w,” Rendiconti dell’ Istituto 
Lombardo, Classe di Lettere e Scienze morali e storiche, 96 (1962), 399-412, 
reviewing previous scholarship, concluded that the —w type in G is not of IE 
origin. 


2.4Ee. Feminine and neuter gender. The limitation of Í— h] to 

the absolute singular in H is amply remedied by the full use of de 
(7 V t—] stem for the other forms. This sort of suppletion does not 
take place in G. Instead, the limitation upon —«, to which the 
—ot— stem is sparingly attached, favors the quite separate 


development of ~°S/_¢g)— nouns. The cleavage between —w and 
~°S/_eg)— is widened by the difference in gender. —w nouns are 


feminine (with one contrary example, §2.4D); —o« nouns are 
neuter. The disparity of gender would virtually preclude such 
paradigmatic suppletion as obtains in H. On the other hand, the 
sharing of feminine gender by the {-Sh} and the {~Vt—} noun 
facilitates the suppletion. Semitic languages have no neuter nouns, 
and the feminine gender of a form like [79 nebot- | (opposed to 
the neuter gender of kAémoc) is established for the whole 


(C CeCVt-]| type by the agreement of the verb and the 
pronominal suffix with the construct í ábedát| in Deut. 22:3: 
FOS m 132352 TINA "VN "ns NaN” 22359 néyn 13 
(Ww “wan teeáSéh l'Kol- ?Ébedat "oxiyko ?BSer- to? bad 


mimenuw uwm" co” toh:} ‘and thus shall you do to every lost thing 
(construct) of your brother, which gets lost (fem.) from him and 
you find it (fem.).’ The similarity between the old IE and Semitic 
languages in regard to both the form and the employment of the 
feminine is qualified by the existence of neuter gender in the 
former but not in the latter. Yet the similarity is so vivid that we 
must not follow those who infer, from the lack of a 
feminine ~ masculine opposition in Hittite, that the feminine 
developed within the IE family quite separate from the Semitic 
feminine. The Semitists have contributed to the misunderstanding 
by banishing the H 1—9h | (which they call —2) from proto-Semitic 
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and deriving it from some —Vt. Actually the correspondence of 
the feminine, especially in the passive or stative verbal noun, is one 
of the most important for the structural analysis of both 
language-groups. 


2.4Ef. The length of tbe front-vowel in Greek. The lack of CCeCw 
nouns, except for xpetw, KAeuo, might seem the result of 
hexameter scansion, which excludes a short syllable between two 


longs, as in * KAET (82.4B). However, a final —w is regularly 
shortened in Gb meter when the next word begins with a vowel, as 


often happens; e.g., xpetw éueto ‘need of me, need for me’ (II. 
1.341; not ‘my need’). The scansion is as though the final —w 
were still a vowel + consonant group, so that the syllabification of 


—& é— would be [79-H e-] (cf. 82.5Ac). Accordingly, *KAemc, 
if it existed, would have two short vowels in a row if the next 
word had an initial vowel; such a syllabic structure would fit the 
meter very well. So the non-existence of CCeCw nouns, aside from 
x0€uo, Krew, must have some other cause. One clue is the lack of 
CeCCo nouns, like *mev0 w, to match the neuter 7év00« ‘grief’ (Il. 
1.254, etc.)." ġew, meða approximate the CeCCw structure, 
the same as xpetw, KAe«o approximate the CCeCw. The peculiar- 
ity shared by all four lies in the et instead of e + an ordinary 
consonant. The triconsonantal root of ġew is [P°-Ld-], as seen 
in the aorist infinitive me$u0€o00ac ‘to spare’ (21.101); that of 
rel is clearly [P~it*-]; mOéo0at ‘to be persuaded, to listen’ 
(13.726, etc.) and the perfect nérowða ‘I trust, I believe’ (13.96, 
etc.). But ypetw has no radical [4]; the shortest word containing 
this root *[zEhr—H] (or better »(k^r—6]) is xor) (83.8C). And the 
root [kl—u-] is unmistakable in KAEFOZ ‘fame’ on an archaic 
inscription from Cris(s)a in Phocis (IGA. 314, pp. 66-67); Homer 
manuscripts have KAéoc, not preserving the digamma. The et looks 
like a digraph for long [€:] (§1.7Ca). As [©] is ordinarily short in 
G, its greater length in xpeuo, KAetco seems to depend upon the 
weakness of the third radical consonant [€] or [u]. The fact that 
[€:] and [€1] ultimately merged, so that the spelling et in Gh and 
Ga manuscripts represents either sound, suggests that before the 
merger [°] was longer in the [€1] combination, like ġew, than in 
a combination like —ev—, —eo—, etc. I say this on the principle 
that a merger wipes out a phoneme opposition which was 
previously enfeebled by a phonetic similarity in actualization. So 1 
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conclude that the passive verbal noun in —w, usually feminine, 
existed in G chiefly where the radical consonant following the [€] 
was such as to allow a vowel of this quality to be long. 


NOTE TO 2.4Ef 


1. The rare fem. noun Kepóco (Aristophanes, Equ. 1068; a mock oracle in 
hexameter) is paired with &ép80« ‘advantage, ruse’ (ll. 10.225, etc.). It is a 
sort of nickname for the fox—or rather the kupaAw7né ‘dog-fox mongrel’; the 
oracle of course alludes to some cunning man. Kep6c may be a personified 
abstraction ‘Shrewdness’ (cf. $4.9B, note 4). 


2.4Eg. The length of tbe front-vowel in Hebrew. We have good 
ground to regard the {e€} in {g nebóh, g zeldh}, etc., as 
phonetically long, although there can be no long - short opposi- 
tion, given this syllabic structure. Qimchi’s classification of . as 
always a long vowel deserves little authority (81.7A); but the 
testimony of Origen’s II Column is far weightier. Where Ht has .. 
in a pre-accentual syllable, the fragments of the transcripuon 
usually show n.* Unfortunately no noun quite of the type *yvnga, 
*ytnAa is attested. xafimuco0 for n1 27323 (leab"hemowt }‘like the 
beasts’ (Ps. 49:13) comes closest; for the absolute singular is 
mans ib hemoh} (Lev. 5:2 +), vocalized just like n»n 


Furthermore, the “Septuagint” of Jer. 39:44 has kai ép TÓAeow 
TNS XZEOHAA for noBon "2! (uwb" eorey ha S peloh} 
‘and in the cities of the lowland” (32: :44 in the Hz text; cf. LXX 
40:13 = Ht 33:13, and Ob. 19); {5 pelóh| is ‘a low, depressed 
thing, a stative verbal noun, the stative verb itself appearing as a 
"converted perfect" in O°WIN O19 25081 Iw Sopel ruwm 


?šnoŠiym] ‘and the haughtiness of men is to be depressed' (Is. 
2:17). The H conditions for a long [©] differ greatly from the G. 
Vowel-length in the H syllable is merely the lack of an implosive 
consonant checking the vowel, while in the G syllable it is a 
specially modified implosion following the vowel. The passive or 
stative verbal noun requires a pre-accentual [91] inside the root; 
such a vowel cannot exist in *kAemc. Some fundamental 
difference in the articulation of G and H consonants underlies the 
syllabification which makes [€] in the sequence i7 €-CV] short in 
G but long in H. The difference is that the intervocalic consonant 
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in H cannot be a plosive, while in G it cannot be a fricative. This 
implies a legato sort of syllabification in H and a staccato in G, tbe 
latter perhaps like that of French, in which the vowel of an 
unchecked syllable is regularly short. 


NOTES TO 2.4Eg 


1. Brónno, pp. 248-250; exceptions on pp. 260-262. 


2.On the phonetic value of the G vowel-letters in the period of the 
transcriptions, see $1.7Cb. 


2.4Eb. Inferences from tbe limitation upon —c nouns. My policy 
is to explore the forms actually known, but not to derive them 
from reconstructed prototypes. Of course I do not suppose that G, 
H, or other ancient languages had no genesis. On the contrary, I 
can scarcely compare the G and the H word for ‘stolen thing,’ 
without being convinced of a common origin, not only for the one 
word but for this whole type of passive or stative verbal nouns in 
G and H. A common origin might not, perhaps, be an identical 
origin; that is an unsettled question in the general theory of 
comparative grammar. Early history sets before us much more 
diversity of languages than uniformity; the safest inference about 
pre-history would be that the forerunners of language “A” could 
have spoken intelligibly to the forerunners of language “B” with 
words of similar though not identical sound. In my comparisons I 
do not venture to say what was the original form, and what 
divergences have produced the recorded forms. Having stated that 
the necessary condition for the passive —¿ : {- 52} noun is a long 
pre-accentual [9] within the root, and that the sparsity of this type 
in G as well as the greater frequency of it in H depends upon the 
different articulation of the consonants, I can ask but I cannot 
answer what prehistoric changes brought the languages into such a 
condition. Several ideas come to my mind; they are not altogether 
satisfying, but I imagine they do not exhaust the possibilities. 
Could many nouns like the H {9° nebóh |, with the long [€:], have 
once existed in the pre-history of G, so that when a later change 
made [9:] within most triconsonantal roots impossible, all such 
nouns were discarded unless, like xpeuwo, their [9:] was in a 
protected environment and able to resist the predominant tend- 
ency of the language? Or was the type borrowed from a Semitic 
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ianguage in some prehistoric period when [79:7 CV] was already 
alien to G, so that acceptable nouns on this Semitic model could 
be formed from only a few G roots? Whichever diachronic 
interpretation we may try to place upon the facts, the structural 
role of [€:] in any antecedent state of either G or H is very 
perplexing. 


2.4F. The accented —é— of Greek neuter nouns. If we have 
correctly hit upon the cause of the non-existence of *KNETO, 
*zAekco, and many other feminine nouns for which a neuter 
counterpart with the structure CCéCoc does exist, we must see 
why the short [°] was no obstacle to the neuter class. kAémoc and 
other such nouns with a triconsonantal root are evidently treated 
as quite analogous to Bédos, é60c, and the many others with a 
biconsonantal root. A long frontvowel within the root never 
characterized the é8oc type or its probable H parallel {Sébet}. On 
the other hand, —« nouns from triconsonantal roots could not 
lean on any biconsonantal analogy, in the absence of *Bedw, 
*é0co, etc. (see 82.4, note 2). Of the many H nouns in 
iC Cocohy only one- 123* {d belóh; ‘(fig-)cake’ (I Sam. 
30:12)—has a (C Cé&Cst} construct, 1237 id" belet} ‘cake of’ 
(II Kings 20:7, Is. 38:21). From its meaning ‘cake,’ it is probably a 


passive verbal noun in origin (cf. the Arabic 2 {dabala} “he 
collected, he made into lumps’), but no related verb is known in 
H. The very isolation of this noun from a verb may explain why it 
shows a structure (C CÉC&t|, not shared by unquestionably 
passive verbal nouns such as {g Zelat} ‘plundered thing,’ but 
more like the G CCéC?5/c(g)— (cf. 82.5, note 3, and $2.5G, note 
2). With {4 bélst} alongside of {4 beldh}, it appears that the [E] 
of the dependent stem did not have to be long, as in the 
independent noun; and that accords well with the abundance of 
CCéC9* /c(g)— forms, with a short [°] in G. 


2.4G. The accentable {©} of the Hebrew construct. In some ways 
the {-©C&t} type of construct, with the stem [—eCot-] before 
possessive suffixes, is more like the G neuter noun than í— $Cet] 
is. First, Í- 9 nebot- | agrees with KkAéro«c on the closed vowel [€], 
while {d bélet} has a more open vowel. Besides, it may not be 
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warranted to assert that the {€} of (79 nebot—-} was long. The 
position of the accent makes a great difference in the environment 
of the vowel. This {€} is not pre-accentual, like the one in the 


absolute {- ebólt j or in —euo. Even the construct 5213 {g zelat} 
(82.4Eb), 52723 {b rekat} ‘the pool of! (II Sam. 2:13 +), is 
Just an apparent exception, for the accent is no necessary part of a 


construct in Í- 8t] (cf. 82.2Go). Through n"$iygoh (§2.2D) a 
conjunctive accent can even appear on the {e} of the penult 


instead of the {@} of the ultima: NE n2 b [tebat gome?] «an 
ark of papyrus’ (Ex. 2:3)? cf. 072743034 {kib rekat mayim| 


‘like a pool of water’ (Nahum 2:9). This is not the first time we 
have seen a fixed penult-accent of G coinciding with a retracted 
penult-accent of H (82.2Db). H nouns in {~ ói} are not altogether 
immune from retraction: ; 82. ANA (me?oh ke§ep} ‘a hundred 
[pieces of] silver’ (Deut. 22:19; without n’Siygoh, NN (me?ohj, 
Gen. 26:12 +). However, this exceptional n"Siygoh is no mystery; 
it takes place when, besides the proper phonetic conditions, the 
{Ton} noun is semantically in an unusually tight bond with the 
ensuing word. Wijnkoop, who collected all the exceptions, 
nevertheless had good reason for his formulation: "In general we 
may set down a rule that retraction does not apply to nouns in 
their principal form.” The "principal form” is virtually the same 
as the absolute. By and large, the H absolute, even when it has a 
conjunctive accent, is bound but loosely in syntax to the next 
word and so escapes n’Siygoh; HDH nmn3 {b hengi hemoh| 
‘they are cattle’ is typical (Eccl. 3:18; not *OM3 *{b hemoh |). 
The independent noun is less subject to retracted accent than the 
dependent, because a fixed accent at the end of the word has the 
greatest functional importance for that noun which is most 
opposed to the verb—the independent noun. This applies in part to 
G too: xpeuo and KAeuo have an accent peculiar to nouns and not 
subject to retraction (no *xpetc, *Kretw); but xpetoc, kAéos lack 
this feature to distinguish them from verbs. The accented é [Š]of 
the G penult is comparable either to the accented {€} of the H 
dependent stem found in [d bélet], or to the accentable 
{¢}—accented when the conditions permit n'$iygoh. A case like 


ROND ( S"?elotiy| (§2.4Eb), with two accents in the word, 


ought probably to count as a special type of n $iygoh. A 
conjunctive accent, not being permitted immediately before the 
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main accent on {-tiy }, finds its place on the accentable {€} two 
syllables ahead of the main accent.^ The alternation between the 
long, pre-accentual {€} of noNU (Š ?elohjand the accentable {€} 


of AINW (S "^elotiy| is, in sound, most like the G alternation 
in KAeuo» - KkAéoc. 


NOTES TO 2.4G 


1. On the passive meaning, see §2.5G. 


2. Without n §iygoh, ") Bi iy nan | tebat eücey goper | ‘an 
ark of “gopher’’-wood’ (Gen. 6:14). 


3. "In universum legem condere licet ascensionem non adhiberi apud nomina 
in principali forma”—(§2.2D, note 1), p. 98. 


4. The syllabic sequence 

unaccented + conjunctive accent + unaccented + disjunctive accent 

(usually Sowpor ) (usually zogep *) 

is foreign to the system of the three books Psalms, Job, and Proverbs 
(Š $4.7D-Ed). For the most part the H vowels are the same, whichever system 
of accentuation is used; but in the word for 'request,' with possessive suffixes, 
the three books show a vocalism more in accord with their rules of accent, 
which do not favor a conjunctive like Sowpor two syllables before the main 
accent of the word; hence 


š n 2N v {se"élotiy } ‘my request’ (Job 6:8) 
DAIN {Ss loto] ‘their request’ (Ps. 106:15) 


2.4H. The unaccented back-vowel. The one part of the corre- 
spondence between kAézoc and^'1023313 {big nebot ow that is 
somewhat less satisfactory lies in the [° : 9]. In G the back-vowel 
comes after the accent, in H before. The back-vowel in H offers no 
difficulty, as the proclitic trough falls there (82.2Gd); and the 
proclisis of the last syllable of a G noun has been explored in 
8 82.3Db-d. Still the H vowel is more open. Only one Ga form 
Xpécx matches exactly the [979] quality of {-g nebot—1. The 
corresponding Gh form is xp&oc, while both dialects also have 
xpéoc, Gb rarely (Od. 8,353, 11.479) and Ga usually.’ Some have 
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derived xpéws, by "quantitative metathesis,” from *xpmoc, just 
like 

Gb vnos ‘temple’ (I. 5.446) 

Ga vews ‘temple’ (Xenophon, Hell. 1.6.1) 
The phenomenon of “quantitative metathesis," however, is little 
understood.” I suppose it might have originated as a displacement 
of a laryngeal consonant between vowels [VH—-V] to a more 
implosive position [V—VH], more congenial to consonants of this 
sort (cf. Š §3.5D-Dc). The second vowel then came out long. I do 
not see whether a qualitative metathesis accompanied the displace- 
ment of the implosive element, the vowel being made more open 
by the influence of the laryngeal, as seems likely in pyd¢ : vecoc. If 
taken at face value, xoetoc : xpéc5oç shows a closed vowel [°] in the 
first syllable, its quality not deflected by any implosion, while the 
back-vowel of the second syllable was liable to one degree of 
deflection. The more open [9], the same quality as in H, can exist 
in G only in w, where it is lengthened by the implosion, or in the 
diphthong ot (81.7Fd). Otherwise G requires the vowel of lesser 
aperture [9]. 


NOTES TO 2.4H 


1. E.g., Euripides, Heraclidae 95. xpécoc (Demosthenes 38.14,15, etc.) is not 
recorded in any poetic passage where the meter could prove the length of the 
2d vowel. In Od. 8.353 it is attested by many though not most mss. and is 
metrically just as good as xpéoc. 


2. See Schwyzer, I, 245-246. 


2.5. THE FEMININE ACTIVE VERBAL NOUN 


While the passive or stative verbal noun xpeww is nearly isolated in 
G, active verbal nouns of the “first declension”? abound. Some 
have a biconsonantal root, like yovn ‘procreation, issue’ (J. 
24.539; cf. 'yévoc ‘race, offspring’), Bodn ‘a throw, a hit’ (gen. pl. 
poXacov, Od. 17.283; cf. BéXoc ‘missile’); others triconsonantal, 
like xAomn ‘stealing’? (Demosthenes 45.39; cf. kAémoc ‘stolen 
thing’), rpoġù ‘nourishment’ (Sophocles, Phil. 32; cf. tpédos 
‘nurseling’). The type is represented, though not plentifully, in 
other IE languages.! On the Semitic side, H has many active verbal 
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nouns of feminine gender; e g., n3 18 {b rokoh } “a blessing’ (Pr. 
11:25 +; fem. agreement in Deut. 33:1, etc.), PYY {c eoggh ‘a 
cry’ (Ex. 11:6 +; fem. agreement). The H type is formed mainly 
from triconsonantal roots but with some noteworthy exceptions: 
Mes {oli} ‘oath, curse’ (Gen. 26:28 +), 133 (mon| oh } 
‘portion’ (I Sam. 1:5), 123 {kol| 9h} ‘destruction, consumption’ 
(Ezek. 20:17 +). The nominative case of most G CCoCn nouns is 
infrequent, and on the other hand the hexameter of Gh verse does 


not favor the “oblique” cases. 66: tpomat nedtiow ‘where the 
turnings (nom. pl.) of the sun [are]’ (Od. 15.404) fits the meter, 


but the accusative plural *rpomas Qe would have the 
forbidden pattern of a short syllable between two longs (§2.4B). 
This class of triconsonantal nouns, therefore, is relatively rare in 
Gh. One noun, however, ayopn ‘assembly, gathering’ (L. 11.807, 
etc.; fem. agreement in Od. 2.26) is quite common in the 
nominative, and all cases fit the hexameter readily.” It presents an 
irresistible resemblance to the H word for a religious assembly, 
MAY (eácorph| (II Kings 10:20 +). The root is unknown outside 
of G and H; furthermore H has no verb, while G does have 
à&yép | ovro, ü'yep|0ev ‘they gathered’ (IL 2.94, 23.287, etc.) and 
many other verb-forms.? From 8 82.1Ba-b we are prepared to see 
an initial à corresponding to a guttural consonant + a vocalic glide 
of [2] quality, and y to 8. The {fr} is no problem. The remainder of 
the word for ‘assembly,’ —o—1) : (-9—Óh |, is the structural part, 
shared by the other feminine active verbal nouns. 


NOTES TO 2.5 


1. Examples in Güntert ( $2.2E, note 5), p. 36. 


2. nvo ‘blowing, breath, breeze’ (IL. 5.697, etc.) appears to belong to the 
CCoCh type, the triconsonantal root being| PA. -i-]; cf. vel | e ‘breathes’ (II. 
17.447, Od. 18.131). But in àré | veu | oav ‘they regained their breath, they 
recovered’ (I 11.382, 16.302) and many other forms, the root is 


unmistakably [pn —-u-]. The syllabification T—V0L—1, due to the implosive 
character of t, fits this word easily into hexameters. 
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3. The meaning “assembly” does not warrant a connection with the verb 
Sup Į socar” } ‘he (has) clamped shut’ (Gen. 20:18 +), which has a likely 
Arabic cognate 44% {©8988} ‘he (has) pressed.’ 


2.5A. The sound of the feminine ending [-5H : —H]. I have 
reason to believe that in G^ the vocalic ending, written —1, was a 
vowel + consonant group [78H], while in Hj it was [- OH]! The 
vowel of the two languages corresponds in degree of aperture, but 
not in tongue position: the G vowel is forward, the H back. My 
comparison would gain superfically if I adopted the customary 
derivation of Gb n <a and of Hz191 «a; but I would be throwing 
away the opportunity to analyze the apparent long vowel as a 
vowel + weak consonant, and to study the determination of 
vowel-quality. Non-Ionic dialects all have -—a in the "first 
declension," and Ga agrees with them on dyopa (Sophocles, El. 7, 
etc.) and other nouns that end in —pa, —ta, or —ea. Aside from 
these special environments, Ga shares the Ionic m, against the a of 
all other G dialects; e.g., yopn (Euripides, Medea 1136, like IJ. 
24.539) : yov (Euripides, fr. 52.6 Nauck? , from Alexander, apud 
Stob. Flor. 86.2). In a group of related dialects or languages, 
when sound “A” in most of them corresponds to sound “B” in 
only one or two, it is a naive simplification of comparative method 
to deduce that sound “B” is derived from sound “A.” Even if we 
had no clear information that the Ionic n in early historical times 
was still a [vc] combination, it would still be unwarranted to 
derive &yop1 from ayopa.* But the oldest Ionic inscriptions show 
nearly beyond doubt that what corresponds to a in other dialects 
was in Ionic a vowel of fa or more probably [E] quality, followed 
by a laryngeal consonant [h] or [X]. 


NOTES TO 2.5A 


1. The Ht Massoretes cancelled the final i1 as silent by marking above it 
($1.3D). 


2. yova is in a choral lyric; Attic tragedy observed a curious tradition in the 
lyric passages of replacing the n of many Ga forms with a Doric à (§2.5Bd). 


3. I have actually seen "rium < Tiva ‘honor’” in a learned publication. 


2.5Aa. Lettering of early Naxian inscriptions. The two texts most 
important to us were composed for statues dedicated by lonians 
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of the island of Naxos to the gods of Delos, Apollo and Artemis. 
The letter that was later to attain the classical shape H appears 
here in somewhat different shapes, which I wish to copy exactly as 
they appear on squeezes of the stones, although I normalize the 
lettering otherwise. The eighth letter in the Phoenician alphabet 
has usually three horizontal or nearly horizontal strokes, rarely 
two or four;' and among the early Greeks a comparable diversity 
of shape is recorded. One of the Naxian inscriptions is in prose: 


right-to-left on the stone ETOTKAPTIAHZ: = Ev@vxapridns 


left-to-right on the stone MA:NEOEKE:EO p à»éünke ò 
right-to-left on the stone NALIZIOZ:TIIO Ndétos no- 
left-to-right on the stone IEZAZ NOAS 


‘Euthykartides the Naxian made and dedicated me.” The other is 
in hexameter verse: 


NIK ANAPEMANE@EK ENBKBBOAOIIOXEAIPHI ? OPBAEINO 
AIKEOTONADSIOEDSOXOZAABONAEINOMENEOSAEKASIFNETS 
dBEPARBEZOAAAOXOZM? 


Up to the end of the second line the text scans perfectly, as will 
appear from a transcription into traditional G) spelling: 


uu Du € v ol - vu fe} — vu vl-v v|-— - 


| 
"Nucápó pn u’ ávéünkev ExnBorw ioxeatom 


_ — Ç U — — — uw — MV Ww — — 


| 
Koupn *Aewodikeg tov *Nakiouv é£oxoc *dAAéqov 


— V u| — v J| — Pen 


* : í d 
Aewopeveos 6€ KACIYVÝÚTN 


‘Nikandre dedicated me to the far-shooting* arrow-pourer, 

the daughter of Deinodikes the Naxian, surpassing other women, 
the sister of Deinomenes' 

The asterisk * marks words not actually in Homer, although 
conforming irreproachably to the morphology of G). The last line 
of the Nikandre inscription is packed with difficulties that call for 
special treatment after we have examined the rest of the text. 


NOTES TO 2.5Aa 
1. Friedrich, after p. 181, gives a very full and useful *'Schrifttafel." 


2. André Plassart (ed.), Inscriptions de Délos, Académie d'inscriptions et 
belles-lettres (Paris, 1950), 1. The early publication by Th. Homolle, “Sur une 
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base de statue portant une signature d'artiste," 
BCH, 12 (1888), 463 ff. and pl. xiii, includes an 
unsatisfactory photograph. Professor Georges Daux, 
director of the Ecole francaise d'Athénes, has very 
kindly sent me a new photograph of the stone and 
squeezes of several important letters. Homolle’s 
reading FI®I— for the first four letters of the name 
has been rejected in favor of E'T'O'T— by subsequent 
epigraphers. 


3. Inscriptions de Délos, 2; first published by 
Homolle, "Inscriptions archaiques de Délos," BCH, 
3 (1879), 3 ff. and pl. i. Through the great courtesy 
of three gentlemen in Athens—Professor Eugene 
Vanderpool of the American School of Classical 
Studies, Mr. Chr. Karouzos, director of the National 
Archaeological Museum, and Mr. Markellos Mitsos, 
director of the Epigraphical Museum-I have re- 
ceived a squeeze of this famous inscription. To show 
the shapes of the letters and their layout on the 
stone, I attach a copy of what I can make out by 
holding the squeeze to the light; I have compared it 
with Homolle's facsimile and other published 
copies. 


4. Or ‘sure-shooting.’ 


2.5Ab. Pbonetic interpretation of tbe Na- 
xian letter-sbapes. 'To state the evidence as 
objectively as possible, 


(1) Where Classical G in the standard Ionic 
alphabet calls for m (corresponding to 
non-Ionic a)—the “first declension” 
nominative singular in —nç (masc.), —n 
(fem.), dative singular —5 (82.5D, note 
1), and ékggóXco—the two inscriptions 
have B, with the central cross-stroke 
single and complete. 

(2) Where Classical G has “rough breathing" 
+ e, the Nikandre inscription has the 
same character B—éimfoAc.! 
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(3) Where Classical G has "rough breathing"—the definite article 
ó—the Euthykartides inscription seems to have El with a 
double rather than a single cross-stroke in the center; however, 
the stone is seriously eroded in that place. Another stone has 
HO for the definite article or [1OZ for the relative pronoun 
óc 2 

(4) Where Classical Ionic has —ew, —écv (‘first declension” 
genitive singular masculine and genitive plural respectively: 
the e not counting metrically, and the non-Ionic counterparts 
being —ao, —awyv), the Nikandre inscription seems to have 8 
or 8, with the central cross-stroke incomplete.’ 

(5) Where Classical G has £ (82.6Dc)—Na£iov, é£oxoc—the two 
inscriptions have a digraph n (with no central cross-stroke) 
followed by a variously shaped but unmistakable 2. 


The third line of the Nikandre inscription introduces grave 
complications, which cannot be entirely resolved." Nevertheless 
the facts above prove clearly enough that the Naxians experiment- 
ed somewhat with the Phoenician letter to differentiate a plurality 
of sounds, as other Greeks derived two letters, the consonant F 
and the vowel T, both from Y, the sixth letter of the Phoenician 
alphabet. Variations of shape which had no phonetic significance 
in Phoenician lettering were exploited by the Greeks to show 
related but not identical sounds. The Naxian experiment was 
abortive and had no lasting effect upon any type of G alphabet; 
yet it proves something about the early Ionic dialect. 


NOTES TO 2.5Ab 


1. Also on another stone BKBHBXQL[ , Inscriptions de Délos, 9 (p. 6); first 
published in full by Homolle, “Inscriptions archaiques de Délos," BCH, 7 
(1883), 254-256. The fragmentary inscription mentions a Chian sculptor 
Mikkiades. This alphabet distinguishes $) from O, but just the opposite of 
their values in the standard Ionic alphabet. 


2. Inscriptions de Délos, 3 (fragmentary). 
3. Gb uses the non-lonic —ão, --ücwvw to obtain an uncontracted bisyllabic 


w =< w 


scansion for the “Ist declension” gen. endings (cf. $3.4Dj); e.g., ikérao 
‘suppliant’ (/]/ 21.75; but ikérew, 24.158,187), àAAdcov (18.432, etc.), 


TGOQcoP ‘all’ (Od. 6.107; but Taoéço, Il. 18.431, etc.). In the Ionic of 
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Herodotus (82.5Ab) only —e€w, —€“cp, never —a0, —dwp: moMnreo 
‘fellow-citizen’ (1.120.5), macéwp (1.8.4, etc.). The Ga form is fully 


contracted, maowy (Euripides, Hec. 423, etc.); the gen. sing. iKéTOU 
(Thucydides 1.133) follows the analogy of the “second declension." 


4. Leaving out the last letter M, it means ‘and the wife [literally ‘bed-part- 
ner'] of $.' But PAPABZO (genitive) is not identifiable with any known or 
any etymologically probable name; it could be non-G. Therefore we cannot 
be so sure what in Classical G would correspond to the second letter, with its 
perfect central cross-stroke, and the fifth letter, with a possible trace of a 
central cross-stroke touching the right vertical stroke. All my predecessors 
have taken for granted that this 3d line was intended to complete the 


— ww "| == v «| — 1 p 
hexameter which begins in the 2d line, Aewopéveos oe KaovyynTn. They 


accordingly transcribe the third line Ppdéov 6 ` ddoxos u—. The fifth letter of 
the husband's name, coming before X, is reasonably interpreted to stand for 
the same sound as in NALIZIO, ELIZOXOX.. But it is less reasonable to make 
the second letter of PHPAGZO a wholly redundant sign for the aspiration in 
the eph ]. It is all the worse because it allows no way of completing the verse 
after AAOXOX. Something beginning with M— must have been composed to 
follow that word, though no trace of the carving of any letter after the M is 
visible on the stone; so we should presume that the carving was interrupted at 
that point. Were we to take 


y 0» 


Aewopéveoc 5€ kaovyvrrm, e$oá£ov 8 ' üAoxoc u— 


as one hexameter, no monosyllabic word exists in G to fill out the verse 
satisfactorily. On the other hand, if we make the 9 equal the normal Ionic n, 


—_— — v U — 


then npatov 6' üXoxoc u— is a perfect beginning for a new hexameter, 
allowing many possible restorations. 


There is, on balance, a strong likelihood that Aewopnéveoc 66 kaovyvrmm was 
the end of the text as originally composed, and that Pnpašov ó ` GAoxos u— 
was an afterthought, commencing a new hexameter. The lettering of the 3d 
line carries considerable indication of a different hand. From the squeeze it 
seems less deeply carved than the other two lines. All three run vertically 
along the left thigh of the statue. But the 3d line is upside down in relation to 
the two previous ones; besides, it does not take up from the 2d in a true 
BovorpoQn6ó0v turn as the 2d does from the ist, and as all the lines do on the 
Euthykartides inscription. Moreover, the cross-stroke of the A is almost 
perfectly horizontal in PHPAGZO and AAOXOX, while in all six A's of the 
other two lines it slopes so decidedly to the right or the left that it nearly or 
quite joins the bottom end of another stroke (AA). The epigram could have 
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ended originally with 'the sister of Deinomenes' because Nikandre was then 
unmarried. After her marriage some other stonecutter may have been told to 
add the words @$modšou ô’ ddoxos u(vqorü) ‘and the wedded wife of 
Pheraxos.' Or ®. may not have been Nikandre's husband at all! The additional 


verse, which was left uncarved after the letter M, could be restored thus: 
Lv] iv dmi -- a 


@npdkov 8’ üXoxóc u’ «émo(imoev ` > 
(name of sculptress) 





‘And , the wife of Pheraxos, made me.’ I owe to my former colleague, 
Dr. William M. Sale, the suggestion that the *wife of Pheraxos' could be the 
sculptress, instead of being another designation of Nikandre. 


See my article, “The Nikandre Inscription [Schwyzer 758] and the Myth of 
the Indo-European Long *a,” Kadmos, 9: 2 (1970). 


2.5Ac. B as tbe syllabic actualization of a guttural consonant [H]. 
Many have accepted the improbable interpretation that the same 
letter stands for a consonantal sound [h] or [X] and a long vowel. 
To account for the phenomenon of two different long vowels in 


KASIPNETS (= Kaovyyntn), they remark that where the vowel 
corresponds to à in the non-Ionic dialects, the 8 must stand for a 
peculiarly Ionic vowel [€:],! not yet as closed as the [81] sound 
that is here written E, but less open than the original [3:] which 
the other dialects have preserved. But on this theory the second 8 
of HKEBOAOI would have nothing in common with the first. I 
contend it is more reasonable to find a theory that will explain the 
writing of B instead of HE in the first syllable. The value of the 
letter 8 in the G alphabet was suggested by the acrophonic name 
of its Phoenician source (in H-Am lettering n, traditionally called 
/ X€t /), B in the early Naxian inscriptions has the typical shape of 
the Phoenician letter, essentially unmodified. The Phoenician 
sound must have been a guttural, like the sound in H and Am. 
Since gutturals are the least segmental of all consonants (8 3.5Da), 
Greeks might well interpret the acrophonic name to designate not 
a pure consonant sound, but a consonant [f] or [X] with 
accompanying homorganic vowel [°] or [8]. If one insists on 
thoroughgoing segmentation, the first two syllables of 'far-shoot- 
ing’ were approximately [hekeh -] or perhaps [xekex—], but the 
writing HKEl— did not carry the segmentation so far. Where an 
adjacent vowel was recognized as a segment distinct from the 
consonant, a vowel-etter was written, and the consonantal 
segment was liable to be shown by the modified shape 0; hence 
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HO or HOLY, NAUIZIOX (nom., NAUIZIO gen.), BLIZOXOZ. The 
writing of B instead of BE in the first syllable of BKEBOAOI, and 
of 8 instead of EH in the second syllable of this word and in many 
other Ionic words, resulted from an attempt at segmentation by 
sounding out the words slowly and treating the vowel-quality [€] 
or [E] as inherent in the syllabic articulation of the guttural or 
laryngeal consonant.^ A homorganic group of vowel and conso- 
nant [£h] would not differ very much phonetically from a pure 
long vowel [8:]—no more than [iy] from [1:](§2.5B, note 1); but 
the writing HKHBOAOI signifies that the post-nuclear sound of 
the second syllable was enough like the pre-nuclear sound of the 
first to make the same letter appropriate. By this principle, the 
writing of r! at the end of a word in H indicates a sound resembling 
the initial sound of words like Bi {hem} ‘they’ (Gen. 3:7 +). In the 
Naxian monuments of early Ionic the many “first declension” 
nouns that end in —H were pronounced with a group of vowel + 
consonant; and that is of course the same class of nouns which in 
the Homer text (written with the minuscule lettering of later 
tradition) includes Kovpn, KaovyvnTn, ayoon, etc. 


NOTES TO 2.5Ac 


1. As in our word bad, 


2. The single letter H for [Dee]. on Ga vases too- HAENH for ‘EAévn, 
HPMEX for `Epumç—was noted by Kretschmer (§2.4C, note 2), pp. 97-99. 
See also Michel Bréal, “Sur la valeur primitive de la lettre grecque H,” 
Mémoires de la Société de Linguistique de Paris, 6 (1889), 209-211. 


2.5Ad. Tbe —n of Homeric Greek. From its looks the Nikandre 
statue is acknowledged to be one of the oldest G marbles; but the 
creative period of Gb poetry must be earlier still. The Nikandre 
inscription, while no doubt a later composition than the Iliad and 
the Odyssey, is a pure specimen of the Gb language, not a Naxian 
dialect text. In meter, vocabulary, and morphology it does not 
deviate from its literary model at all; in syntax one feature is 
untypical of Gh, the article with the ethnic TONADZIO. As the 
epics did not yet circulate in any standard orthography, the Gb 
sounds are here represented according to local spelling (for which 
we should be very grateful!). The evidence of this spelling agrees 
perfectly with Gb meter as a whole in showing that n in Gb was 
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not yet a pure long vowel. It scans as [VC]; e.g., 7001) €ocerat 


~~ ww — 


| 
“there will be uu UL 14.368; [— tha—Hes- ZI), and vnrin 7 
‘silly one, who...’ (fem. sing., 16.8) is metrically equivalent to 


- wi —- _ ¿4 — 


vic Os (masc. sing., Od. 11.449) or vými ot (masc. pl., IL 
8.177). The G) scansion, without the old Ionic inscriptions, would 
only prove that the treatment of —n is based on a [VC] 
pronunciation, not that it was still [VC] when the Iliad and the 
Odyssey were composed.! But from both together—the scansion 
of heroic verse and the spelling of the inscriptions—we can be 
reasonably sure of the [£H] pronunciation. The later correspon- 
dence of ņ as a long vowel [8:] to a [ 8:] in the other dialects is a 
problem, but far different in reality from the usual conception of 
it. 


NOTE TO 2.5Ad 


1. Likewise the metrical value of the digamma as a consonant ($1.7Fd) does 
not prove that a[ W] was still pronounced in the Gb dialect. 


2.5B The à of the non-Ionic Greek dialects. Since the letter A 
stands only for a vowel in any text written in the G alphabet, we 
cannot discern a [VC] group in the dialects which have a instead of 
the Ionic n.! To the Greeks themselves,  : à must have been the 
most obvious difference between the Ionic and the non-lonic 
dialects. We should take up the relation between the groups both 
in general and on this capital point of detail. 


NOTE TO 2.5B 


1.1 do not want to give the impression that a given vowel + a related 
post-nuclear consonant differed a great deal phonetically from the same 
vowel prolonged. The phonetic difference is minor but not imaginary; cf. the 
English [iy] Or [ii] in seem, reef with the German [i!]in ibm ‘him,’ rief 
‘shouted.’ In the comparison between G and H the phonological difference 
matters more than the phonetic. 
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2.5Ba. Ionic as a pan-Hellenic superstratum. At no time in history 
were the Ionic and the non-Ionic types of G on an equal plane. 
The national literary language was always Ionic, in three phases. 


(1) The Homeric or epic variety was followed by the Boeotian 
poet Hesiod and innumerable others, including the Delphic 
oracle, for compositions in dactylic hexameter verse on many 
subjects, and by the elegiac poets of all Greece, including 
Tyrtaeus in Sparta and Theognis in Megara— Dorian cities.’ 

(2) Another sort of Ionic, the official language of the cities in 
Asia Minor, became the vehicle of pan-Hellenic prose in the 
fifth century B.C.; but it had a career of only a few 
generations, after which it remained in use chiefly as a jargon 
of physicians. 

(3) By the fourth century it was eclipsed by the Attic variety of 
Ionic, supreme throughout Greece both in tragic poetry and in 
all prose (except medical).^ 


Now the non-lonic dialects, so far as we know them, are primarily 
the reactions of various other G tribes and city-states to the 
national literary language. We cannot judge the uncomposed and 
unrecorded speech of those people; but whenever they wished to 
compose anything, they inescapably had recourse to the Ionic super- 
stratum, the rich, elegant language of the great texts that they 
were more or less educated in, and of the Ionian visitors or friends 
(£eivot), more cultivated and eloquent than themselves. As their 
great admiration was tempered by much local and ancestral pride, 
and some envy and resentment, they might choose to compose not 
in the best Ionic they could, but instead in their counterpart to it, 
mustering everything in their own speech that differed from the 
norm of the Ionic superstratum. But notwithstanding all the 
un-lonic features—phonetic, morphological, lexical—the dialect 
texts are relatively deficient in idioms. We are to infer that the 
written dialects were to a large extent calqued upon the 
pan-Hellenic literary language. This prompts us to depart radically 
from the view which the prevailing methods of comparative 
grammar have commended to nearly all scholars. It becomes 
superfluous and unjustified to trace the pervasive similarities 
between the recorded dialects, Ionic and other, to a common G or 
proto-G language of (say) the second millennium B.C., the source 
from which the Ionic dialects are supposed to have arisen by 
deviations of one sort, notably n < a, and the other dialects by 
other sorts of deviation.? Instead of assuming that the similarities 
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were even closer in the prehistoric period, we ought only to 
assume, at most, that the dialects inherited from prehistoric times 
a structure with the potentiality of being stabilized, in writing, as 
local or regional counterparts to the superior national language. 
Beyond this generality the pre-history of the dialects is a blank to 
us. If we dare to abstract the effect of the Ionic superstratum on 
them, we will reconstruct not their true indigenous character but 
an illusion. We are, to tell the truth, in the dark about the extent 
and the manner of Hellenization among the people of the Aegean 
before the historical period." 


NOTES TO 2.5 Ba 


1. I leave aside a theory, formerly very influential, that the Aeolians had epic 
hexameter poetry in their own dialect before the texts of the I/iad and the 
Odyssey in Ionic existed. If so, that Aeolic tradition died out everywhere, 
leaving no trace except for the Aeolic forms in Gb. 


2. Though Athens became the center of all other civilized pursuits which 
evoke a literature, it never excelled in medicine. 


3. The verified part of the Ventris decipherment of the Linear B script is too 
slight to give a dependable picture of the G language before the Homeric 
period (§2.2Dg, note 3). 


4. Modern speculations on the subject have been more mythical, less rational 
than those of Herodotus (1.56.2-1.58). He had the advantage of hearing the 
Pelasgian language still spoken in a few out-of-the-way places. His idea that 
the Dorians were the first Greeks, while the other inhabitants of the peninsula 
were Pelasgian, deserves thorough consideration. He also records (6.137-138) 
a tradition maintained by the Athenians and by the Milesian writer Hecataeus 
that the Pelasgians of the island of Lemnos were descended from people who 
had been expelled from Athens after having lived there for a long time. Taken 
together, this constitutes valuable though tantalizing testimony about a 
Pelasgian substratum in the city which eventually became the leading Ionic 
center. 


2.5Bb. The dialects as patois before and after adoption of the 
Ionic alphabet. Most of the ingredients of the foregoing paragraph 
and some of the conclusions too have been stated at far greater 
length by an unsurpassed authority, A. Meillet.! So thoroughly 
does my thinking follow the lines of his that I wonder how there 
can be any important difference. Yet I certainly carry his ideas 
further than he did. "In fact, if it is true that in certain regions 
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each city used its own speech (parler) in its public or private 
inscriptions, we have for the older epochs but few of these 
inscriptions in local speech. And from the fourth century on, 
when the dialect texts become more numerous, the influence of 
the Ionic-Attic Koun [Gk] stretches over all of Greece; the 
inscriptions of the fourth century, and still more those of the third 
and second centuries B.C., even when they most seem to be 
written in local speech, bear the traces of the fact that those who 
wrote them knew the KOW; we often have the impression of 
dealing with the kot ,patoisée rather than a local tradition which 
they have kept pure."^ To extend the import of Meillet's words, I 

need only point out that in the earlier centuries too those who 
wrote the inscriptions knew the kow) of their times—i.e., first the 
Ionic of poetry and then the Ionic of prose also. There was, to be 
sure, an important but not a crucial difference between the 
situation before and after the users of a certain dialect adopted the 
Ionic alphabet for it. The poetic literature in the Ionic language of 
the first phase circulated throughout Greece, but more by 
recitation than by reading. The better educated people in any city 
were familiar with the great epics; and when they composed in 
dialect, they were not much less dependent on the Ionic 
superstratum than their descendants in later centuries, whose 
dialect is aptly called by Meillet the cow patoisée. But for a long 
time the Ionic superstratum was mainly an oral language, 
influencing the composition of dialect texts profoundly (especially 
texts in verse) but the graphic symbolization of them little if at all. 
As the authors of these texts wrote them down in the local 
alphabet, they of course made the best phoneme-analysis they 
could of their own sounds. But the phoneme-analysis contained in 
written Ionic did not guide them; they did not endeavor to express 
either agreement or disagreement with it. When, later on, the Ionic 
literature of the first phase became the schoolbooks of Greece—a 
written as well as an oral superstratum—this poetry was written in 
the alphabet of the second Ionic type, corresponding to the 
phonology not of Gh but to that of the Milesian prose-writers, 
who needed the letter H to stand for a pure long vowel [ 8:] but 
had no use for it as a consonant. At the risk of a pun, we can 
rightly call the Homeric poems already classical by that time. The 
abandonment of the local alphabets was a natural and altogether 
practical consequence. When children learned to read by reading 
Homer and learned to spell by copying Homeric verses, their grasp 
of the relation between letter and sound? depended on the Ionic 
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alphabet. When they proceeded secondarily to write their own 
dialect, the spelling of each word must have been decided in this 
manner: If we pronounce the word in our speech the same as 
when we read it in our schoolbooks, then of course we should 
write it the same way; if we pronounce one or two sounds in it 
differently, we should substitute the letters that will show our 
local pronunciation more accurately. They tended to avoid 
writing those local words which lacked a cognate in the super- 
stratum. The dialect became for them, more than before, a mere 
patois. 


NOTES TO 2.5Bb 


1. Aperçu d'une histoire de la langue grecque, 3d ed. (Paris, 1930). 


2. Ibid., p. 73. The very fact that inscriptions become so much more plentiful 
from the fourth century on testifies to the adoption of a preeminently 
Athenian institution. The constant practice of publishing texts on stone was 
one of many ways in which the Athenians were innovators and the rest of 
Greece learned from them (cf. Thucydides 2.37.1,41.1). 


3. ypauuaruc ‘literacy’ as Aristotle calls it (Cat, 2.12.26; often misinter- 
preted to be ‘grammar’ in the modern sense). 


4. Similarly in the Middle Ages the spelling of each Romance vernacular 
depended on the phonetic values associated with the letters in the Latin 
pronunciation of the schools. 


2.5Bc. The rise of Attic. The Athenians were the first to switch 
from their local alphabet to the Ionic, with H for [8:] and Q for 
[9:1], They did it gradually in the course of the fifth century and 
made the change official in 403/2.' The previous users of the 
Ionic alphabet in Asia Minor treated it as the script proper to a 
uniform national language. At a time when all the other Greeks 
were expressing local peculiarities in their inscriptions, the Ionian 
cities of Asia Minor wrote the first kown, although Herodotus 
recognized -four wholly different dialects in the speech of those 
twelve cities (1.141.3-4). The main reason why Athens led in the 
adoption of the Ionic alphabet was, in all likelihood, her political 
and cultural leadership of the G and especially the Ionic world in 
that century. The earliest public records at Athens to be inscribed 
in the Ionic alphabet were those of the Athenian officials who 
administered the pan-Ionian holy island of Delos (JG.? 1.377; 
contains entries from 434/3 and 433/2). The Athenians further- 
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more fostered a literary education of pan-Hellenic import among 
themselves, which was in time imitated elsewhere (cf. Thucydides 
2.40-41). The core of the Ionic literature was the epic poetry of 
Homer rather than any recent prose from Asia Minor. The local 
Attic type of Ionic was close to the former (Gb) in some features 
and to the latter in others. But Athenian authors could have little 
inducement to compose in either of the two established Ionic 
literary dialects, for both in poetry and in prose they were rapidly 
developing new literary forms without a prior model, Ionic or 
otherwise. Their timely adoption of the Ionic alphabet coincided 
with the rise of their dialect to be the national language of Greece 
forever after. Other people adopted the same alphabet when it was 
already the vehicle of classical literature in Ga as well as Gb, and 
no new literary genres were in the offing; so the advance of 
civilization in those cities could only degrade the local dialects 
more and more. The political ascendancy of Athens was imper- 
manent, but it gave Attic a headstart toward being used for 
pan-Hellenic purposes. The first document of Attic as a kow is, 
ironically, the text of the alliance formed in 412 and renewed in 
411 between the anti-Athenian coalition of Greek states and the 
Persian satrap Tissaphernes, aiming at the overthrow of the 
Athenian empire (Thucydides 8.18,37,58). Since Thucydides, 
though composing in Attic, did not Atticize the documents 
framed by Dorians in their own dialect (5.77,79), he must have 
copied the treaties with Tissaphernes from an Attic original. We do 
not know who would have drafted it in Attic. The Peloponnesian 
Greeks who led the coalition are least likely to have done so; 
conceivably the Persians might have; but most probably it was the 
intermediaries, either the Milesians and other Ionians who were 
rebelling against Athens, or even the exiled Athenian traitor 
Alcibiades. At any rate, Attic was the language of a treaty between 
Greeks and foreigners in Asia Minor. As they crushed the Athenian 
empire in the next few years, the further spread of Attic was due 
to its cultural leadership, rather than any political factors. The 
Athenians themselves, by resolving not to write in their local 
alphabet any more, recognized that their supremacy henceforth 
would lie in the sphere of culture. 


NOTES TO 2.5 Be 


1. Meisterhans?, pp. 4-5; Theopompus, Phil. 25, fr. 149 Grenfell & Hunt, 
Hellenica Oxyrbynchia (Oxford [n.d.] ). 
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2. When the Athenian historian Thucydides chose to write in Attic, he 
undertook a much more arduous task than if he had followed the established 
model of historians like Herodotus; but he disdained their easy, entertaining 
style just as he looked down on the shortcomings of their historical method 
(1.22.4). 


2.5Bd. m : a as a sbibboletb between Ionic and non-Ionic Greek. 
Of all the differences between the two principal types of G, the 
one that comes most frequently in any text is 7 : à; and this one 
difference in vocalism occurs more in the endings of the "first 
declension" than anywhere else in G morphology. The Greeks 
themselves were conscious of it as the primary mark of dialect 
cleavage within their language. Thus, when tragedy developed in 
Athens, the poets gave a non-Attic, non-Ionic tinge to the choral 
interludes by replacing the 7 with a in the “first declension” 
endings (§2.5A, note 2), also in certain words where Doric has a 
apart from the ending—e.g., warep ‘mother’ (Aeschylus, Eum. 321; 
Pindar, OL 8.1, etc.; Ionic prep, H. 1.352, Herodotus 6.68.1, 
Aeschylus, Eum. 745, etc.). They adopted this Doric à in 
deference to a tradition that choral lyrics were chiefly an 
institution of the Dorian states, if not actually composed by 
Dorian poets, and were at any rate foreign to the Ionian part of 
Hellas. The immediate superstratum of the Athenian tragic poets 
was choral Doric, the only non-Ionic dialect which had achieved 
more than local currency as the dialect of the literary genre. They 
depended on this one feature, the à, to distinguish the lyrical parts 
of the tragedy, for which they acknowledged a Doric model, from 
the spoken parts in iambic or trochaic meter, which they did not 
hesitate to couch in their own type of Ionic.’ To be sure, the 
choral Doric had in turn an older Ionic superstratum contained in 
the poems of Homer. In the Hellenistic age, when the Attic kown 
spread to educated Greeks outside the Ionic area, they still 
composed texts which, while Attic in other respects, stubbornly 
clung to A instead of H, as the one token that the authors had not 
quite surrendered their local pride in maintaining a dialect 
different from the national language. When literate people finally 
conformed, even on local inscriptions, to Attic usage in regard to 
H and A, it signifies not necessarily the extinction of the dialects 
but their utter degradation. 
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NOTE TO 2.5Bd 


1. The fullest study is by Gudmund Björck, Das alpha tmpurum und die 
tragische Kunstsprache, Skrifter utgivna av K. Humanistiska Vetenskaps- 
samfundet i Uppsala 39:1 (1950). On the genesis of the choral Doric dialect, 
see Page (§1.9D, note 1), pp. 80-83. 


2.5Be. m - à in Attic. The contact between Ga and any non-Ionic 
dialect called all the more attention to the 7 : a cleavage because 
Ga, while mainly agreeing with the other types of Ionic, 
nevertheless had à in certain environments. After p, t, and e, Ga 
regularly (but not quite invariably) has a in common with the 
non-onic dialects. After the other vowels a, o, and v, Ga 
sometimes displays a, but more often n; these environments are 
much less frequent, and no satisfactory rule has been found for 
the 7 - à alternation in them.! In some rare words, it has been 
plausibly argued that the n indicates borrowing from Ionic, and 
the à borrowing from Doric. After any consonant except p, the 
Ionic m is regular in Ga, and invariable in the endings of “first 
declension" feminine nouns. We must seek a phonetic cause, in 
the genesis of Ga, for an alternation which appears to have been 
manifestly allophonic in origin: 


à after a vowel or p 
n after any other consonant 


The fact of rather than à prevailing after the rarer vowels is an 
excellent example of analogy working in favor of the more 
frequent member of an alternation that has ceased to be 
allophonic. The less frequent member loses ground except in those 
environments where it is too familiar to be dislodged. The original 
allophonic difference in Ga may be surmised if we assume that the 
n of Classical Ga goes back to a [VC] group similar to that which is 
written 8 on the Naxian inscription of Nikandre.? The weak 
implosive consonant would be hard to pronounce in certain 
environments. Particularly if a hiatus separated this syllable from 
the vowel at the end of the previous syllable, as in oxi ‘shade, 
shadow’ (Aeschylus, Ag. 1328, etc.; Ionic oxi, Hesiod, Op. 589, 
etc.), the phonetic nature of the hiatus after [1] might well modify 
the actualizaticn of the ensuing [VC}. A hiatus homorganic with 
the implosive consonant would probably operate to alter the 
articulation of that consonant, so the group that would otherwise 
be actualized [VC] came out [VC;] after a hiatus. The implosive 
consonant reflected in the length-component of the vowel 7 was, 
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in my conception, similar to the final 11— in Hj, and it influenced 
the vowel before it to be not of maximum aperture. The implosive 
consonant reflected in à cannot be specified, except for being 
homorganic with the most open vowel [2], not with [E] or [9]. 
The difference between Ga and those Ionic dialects which have 7 
almost uniformly (instead of the 7 - à alternation) implies that 
the hiatus separating two vowels in a row was actualized 
differently, so that the dissimilatory deflection was confined to 
Ga. This inference squares well with the fact that the other Ionic 
dialects tolerate many occasions of hiatus where Ga reduces the 
two vowels to one; e.g., (éAeá ‘missiles’ (H. 12.159) : Bédrn 
(Aeschylus, Ag. 510, etc.). That leaves just one difference not yet 
accounted for on phonetic grounds, pn : pa as in Gb ayopn : Ga 
ayopa. The Ga preference for pa, the same as for à after a hiatus, 
can be traced to dissimilation. The well-known prothesis of é— in 
G words like épv@pov ‘red’ (Aeschylus, Eum. 265, etc.), whose IE 
cognates have an initial z— (Latin rubrum, Lucretius 4.404, etc.), 
shows that one component in the articulation of p was homorgan- 
ic with a vowel of medium aperture. *[FV B] two consonants 
having that component and separated by just a syllable-nucleus— 
was too hard to pronounce in Ga; so a dissimilatory sequence, 
avoiding the weak consonant «[h], was substituted (cf. §4.4Ba). 
The dissimilatory sequence *[*VC2] comes out på in Ga. But now 
it becomes a problem to find something else in the phonology of p 
which we can relate to the disparity between the Ga a and the 
general Ionic 7 after it, just as we related the a : m after hiatus to 
the dissimilar character of hiatus in Ga and the other Ionic 
dialects. Failing that, the whole argument of this paragraph is not 
invalidated but remains tentative. 


NOTES TO 2.5 Be 


1. Mahlow (§1.9A, note 7), pp. 8-34. 


2. Proper names often retain their native non-lonic @ when used in Attic; e.g., 
the Arcadian priestess Auwríua (Plato, Symp. 201e, etc.). This extends, 
surprisingly, to two women of the heroic age, An6da, the mother of ‘EAévn 
(Euripides, Helen 1644, 1674, etc.; Gb acc. Ajdnv, Od. 11.298), and 
'Avópouéóa (Euripides, fr. 115, apud Aristoph. Tb. 1070 and scholia on 
1065, etc.). The —à indicates that Ga writers became familiar with these 
names not through epic hexameter poetry but rather through lyric poetry 
that has not survived (Stesichorus, Ibycus, etc.). 
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3. Many have adopted the formula, 


SI 
common G *[93:] > common Ionic[&:] > L l , , 
[a1] in special Ga environments 
The [9] is their interpretation of the letter 8 in the Nikandre inscription 
(§2.5Ab). But nobody can find anything in the phonetic character of these 
special Ga environments that would thus deflect the vowell ©]. 


2.5Bf. Tbe uncertain vowel-system of tbe a dialects. From the 
time that any non-Ionian Greeks adopted the Ionic alphabet, they 
undoubtedly used the letters of it, including H and 22, to stand for 
the same or nearly the same sounds in their own dialect as they 
pronounced when they read those letters in Ionic texts familiar to 
them. They should not, however, be assumed to have pronounced 
the Ionic texts with the same phonemes as the Ionians themselves 
used. In particular, we have little reason to believe that the 
non-Ionians had a vowel system with the four degrees of aperture 
characteristic of Ionic:' 


CLOSED 
I ([1] Y [ü] 
R E [e] O [°] B 
O C 
T HIS] Q [9] K 
A [a] 
OPEN 


Their local alphabets betray no dissatisfaction with the five 
vowel-letters 


I T 


A 


Corinthian Doric is a significant exception; for the early inscrip- 
tions use a sixth vowel-letter B, as in 
ZIMIONMANBOKBITOTEAAFON|[tfavJAKTI (IG. 4.211), 


- = V w _ Ç Vi — -Il- Y V] — >= 


which would be in Gh *Lmiwv u’ àvéü«n»xe IIooetódcovt üvakTt 
‘S. dedicated me to Lord Poseidon’? RYTPTMBEBARXMANBOBKB 
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‘Eurymedes dedicated me’ (4.227). B occurs wherever Ionic has 
either the short vowel e or the long n, but not the peculiarly Ionic 
n; the god's consort is AN®ITPITA or AN®IPITA (IG. 4.224, 
265, etc.; "Aud@urpitrn, Od. 5.422, etc.). E occurs in dozens of 
examples of the god’s name, which is, however, sometimes 
spelled with Ë or I or even BI (IG. 4.222, 224, 264, etc.). The 
Corinthian inscriptions otherwise offer several instances of E 
where the Ionic cognate has either et as in EMI ‘I am’ (IG. 4.296, 
297; elut, Il. 1.186, etc.), or e as in EMÈ ‘me’ (IG. 4.225; eye , Il. 
2.71, etc.), or t as in the goddesses ADITPETAN (IG. 4.295, 
accusative) and AOANAEA (IG. 4.268; 'A0mvai, Il. 4.20, etc.). 
The sound of E in this dialect was probably not [9] but [1], like e 
in Gk (81.7Cb), close to I [1] but usually distinct.* The long 


vowel in ANBOBKS did not, therefore, have both a long [91] and 
a long [81] opposed to it, like the Ionic 7 [87]. Instead B was 
intermediate between [71] and [91], We cannot specify whether it 
was [°] or [8]. As languages go, long [87] is rarer than long (9:1; 
but no such generality can establish the quality of the long B in 
Corinthian Doric. At any rate we can no longer take for granted, 
as has been done, that the non-Ionic dialects had [8:1] along with 
[21] no less than Ionic. So the Ionic rendering of the [VC] group as 
a long vowel [8:] does not signify an innovation in regard to 
vowel-quality. The other dialects rendered the [VC] group by [9] 
probably because their [E‘] was too closed. The correspondence of 
H {-8} to Ionic —q is founded upon the similarity of the vowel 
systems as a whole, with their four degrees of aperture. 


NOTES TO 2.5Bf 


1. Not very many languages exhibit the four degrees (Italian is the best 
known); N. S. Trubetzkoy, Grundzüge der Phonologie, Travaux du Cercle 
Linguistique de Prague 7 (1939), pp. 99-100. 


2. Except for the B, I have not attempted to reproduce details of lettering. 
On Old Corinthian inscriptions the E (used mainly where Ionic has et) always 
has the vertical stroke extending below the lowest of the three nearly 
horizontal ones—£. They usually omit the syllable —FO-— in the god’s name, 
even though the meter calls for it: 


—. JONMANBOSKBRIIOTEAANIFAN[axrTt (4.219) 
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3. The fragmentary abecedarium (IG. 4.333) begins EFZ. . but unfortunately 
does not show where B fits in. 


2.5C. The Indo-European "a. The phonetic evidence of the 
Nikandre inscription has been misinterpreted because the scholars, 
though highly competent on the whole, were committed to a 
doctrine which prevented them from conceiving of a consonant at 
the end of NIKANAPH, 9OPH, or KAZIT'NETH. The notion that 
the letter 8 in HKHBOAOI was a pure long vowel [9:] in the 
second syllable, and a consonant [h] with omission of the 
vowel-letter E in the first, could scarcely have imposed upon 
them, had they not been convinced that the [®] was descended 
from a long vowel *[8:] universal in IE before the separate 
evolution of G. But that is a mere speculation of comparative 
grammar. Feminine nouns in (^91 exist in S (§2.4Ed) and the 
oldest Avestan, that of the Gathas. However, from that we cannot 
infer that the G cognates ought to have the quality [8]; for in S 
one quality [A] represents the diverse qualities of the G short 
vowels e ~ a - o, while [2] represents the G long vowels n - à - w. 
Avestan agrees in the main with S;’ but whereas S generally shows 
the same vowel-quantities as G, Gathic Avestan makes every final 
vowel long. The grammarians read the —4 formation into other 
languages; e.g., the Latin "first declension”: toga “covering, 
garment' (Martial 13.1.1, etc.) or the feminine of passive partici- 
ples like docta ‘taught, learned’ (Propertius 2.11.6, etc.). It is just 
a speculation to derive this —a from *—a. Many other IE languages 
have feminine nouns in —e or in —o. Why derive the whole lot of 
them from “IE —a’’? The only basis is the —a of most G dialects, 
corresponding to —7 in Ionic. But we have to discard the 
derivation —] < —a because it fails to explain the spelling of early 
Ionic; still less will it do to push it back into the dim IE past.’ 


NOTES TO 2.5C 


1. The Avestan script seems to be complicated by allophonic differences in 
quality, which I cannot go into; Jackson, I, 8, 11-12, 72-73. However, the 
feminine forms in 17€] (Jackson gives just one example, (berehde] *dear, 
welcome’) may point to a morphological alternative, nouns in either (7 81 or 


i- el. 
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2. Latin has a in many roots with good IE cognates; e.g., fama ‘public report, 
rumor’ (Vergil, Aen. 4.173, etc.) : $num (Hesiod, Op. 763, etc.), frater 
‘brother’ (Plautus, Men. 1125, etc.) : S {bhratar } (voc., RV. 1.170.3a +). 
An Ionic n corresponding to such a Latin 2, as in the first syllable of gnun, 
can also be derived from a *[VC] group. So far as we know, the other IE 
languages did not have the four degrees of aperture and the [ 8] opposed to 
[81]. 

The laryngeal theory, which derives the [91] of Latin, S, and non-lonic G 
(corresponding to the Ionic 7) from a vowel of [E] quality plus a laryngeal 
consonant, gains in simplicity if we allow that in the development from IE 
*ea to Ionic 7 the nucleus of the syllable retained its intermediate aperture, 
rather than first becoming a wide-open [9] and later narrowing to [9]; see 
$3.5Cb, note 2. 


2.5D. The accented vowel in Greek and Hebrew. Enough has been 
shown about the weak consonant at the end of a@yop7 in Gb and 
N39 in Hj. We now have to discover why the vowel is [É] in Gh 
but [Š] in Ht. From ktrrc, the G rendering of a Semitic 
word—ñ 3k P {qid-oh } in H (81. 7Bc)— —I infer that the [Š] of such H 


endings goes back to antiquity. The [279] of 112 39 comes under 


the trough- -and-crest theory of the H noun. The same explanation 
requires some adjustment to fit the [075] of G, [97] in mvo 
(§1.7Fd). If we had just the nominative dyopn, "vou, the 
disagreement with H might remain unfathomable. But —7 is a 
stem; indeed, its oblique cases, unlike those of —w nouns, are far 
more frequent than the nominative. The following count of 
occurrences in Gh 


nominative yop!) 8 times nvo 3 times 
accusative ayopnv 38 times TPOU]V twice 
genitive ayopns once 

dative ayoon 19 times mvo 8 times 


is instructive, because all cases fit the hexameter. About the same 
proportion of nominative to oblique cases obtains in the feminine 
active nouns in subsequent literature, prose and poetry. The 
preponderance of —nv, —ns, —5 over —ń signifies that the vowel 
usually was checked by an implosive cluster—the laryngeal + [2], 
[S], or [21.! As an implosive cluster inhibits the back-vowel 11 in 
H (81.6Ba), so in G we come out with[-8:n, —&:8, —6:1] for 


Ionic, otherwise[-&in, —á:s, —&:i] The Ionic [Š] is reminiscent 
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of the checked H vowel before the implosive cluster in 1/27 
{Semen}, the non-Ionic [Š] of the checked H vowel in DX. {0am} 
(§1.6Bb).” Perhaps too, the many “first declension” nouns with 
penult accent, like damdrn ‘a trick, guile’ (Plato, Symp. 185b; 
oblique cases as early as I]. 2.114), have influenced the quality of 
the final vowel in the “oxytone” or d@yop7 group. 


NOTES TO 2.5D 


1. n, with the iota subscript, is a late medieval graph. The best minuscule 
codices have mt, like the capital HI of literary papyri with correct spelling. 
The multitude of inferior papyri and codices leave out the iota altogether, as 
it ceased to be pronounced before the Christian era; Meisterhans?, p. 67-68. 


cf. "409 D (Sam niy] ‘my oil’ (Hosea 2:7) 
‘OY foam1y} ‘my people’ (Ex. 3:7 +) 
3. åyamn ‘love,’ with the same structure as àmárTn, is first recorded in the 
LXX, as a translation of 3718 {°ahaboh} (e.g., Cant. 7:7). The verb, 
however, is used from Homer down: 
ovK ayanas 6 Exnros vrepdiarouot ueb’ hui 
daivvoat 


‘you are not content that you dine undisturbed among us bravos' (Od. 
21.289-290); 


oUvekd, o` où TÒ Mpwror, émei tov, WS’ &yámqoa 


*because I did not welcome (cherish) you thus as soon as I saw you' (23.214). 
The odd range of meaning is clarified by the H verb 37N ‘to love’ in the 
particular sense of treating as irreplaceable and wanting no other, so that the 
loss of the loved one would bring inconsolable misery (Gen. 22:2, 37:3,35, 
Ex. 21:5, and generally in the early books of the Old Testament). 17 30N 1] 


{ way" E| ?Bhob sho} ‘and he welcomed (cherished) her’ (Gen. 24:67) 
expresses the same sentiment as dyamnoa in Od, 23.214. However, the G verb 
may apply not only to a person but also to a situation that cannot be 
exchanged for a better one. This word for ‘love’ was perhaps borrowed in late 
prehistoric times, but the direction of borrowing is hard to determine. 


The meaning of ånarn and the verb àzrármoe ‘he cheated’ (IJ, 9.344), ete., in 
turn clarifies a crux of H: 49 738 ` 18 (^áramiy ^obed ?obiy| 


(Deut. 26:5). Christian translators and exegetes have taken it as ‘my father 
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[sc. Jacob] was a wandering Aramaean’ or ‘my father was an Aramaean (on 
the verge of) perishing.' The Jewish interpreters perceived that the accents 
oppose any such interpretation. The disjuncture after the first word, the 
conjuncture between the second and the third, will not allow us to split the 
latter two, taking ` 2M ‘my father’ for the subject and putting T 3N into the 
predicate. So the Jewish exegetes made it ‘an Aramaean [sc. Laban] was 
destroying my father’; in desperation they gave a p'i&el meaning to the qal 
participle TaN | "obed }, Their text tradition preserved the verse with these 


accents; but their traditional knowledge of the H language, which they relied 
on to interpret the text, did not preserve a meaning for this word which 
would suit the context. I suspect that the lost meaning is really ‘an Aramaean 
(was) cheating my father' (cf. Gen. 30:31-36, 31:36-42). 738 stands in the 


same relation to the G verb GTrarap as SIN {°oheb } ‘loving’ (Pr. 19:8 +) to 
ayanav. 
The penult accent of dmaTn, d'y seems to correspond somehow to the lack 


of a pre-accentual 19] in (?ah&bóh |. In the absence of a proclitic trough, 
the G accent is not bound to the ultima. 


2.5E. The “first declension" in Oscan. In one IE language, Oscan, 
the unsuffixed nominative of feminine singular nouns ends in —o, 
while the other cases end in —aC; rie. a stem-vowel a + a 
case-suffix: 


nominative TOVTO, TQFTO! = ciuitas ‘community, 
accusative TAVTAM republic’ 
ablative TOVTAD 


dative or locative TOVTAI’ 

Whether the —O and the —A— were accented, and whether they 
were long, is not on record. I can find no objective evidence, just 
theory and reconstruction, to back up the statement of all the 
grammars, that these vowels were long. Anyhow, taking this Oscan 
morpheme to be cognate with the q (or a) of the G “first 
declension,” we can explain the —O as the result of *[- VH], the 
—A-— as a result of *[- VHC]. 


NOTES TO 2.5E 


1. The Oscans wrote their language sometimes in the Latin alphabet, 
sometimes in the G. Besides, they had their own alphabet, adapted probably 
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from the Etruscan ($2.1Db, note 5); but this noun happens to be recorded 
only on inscriptions which employ the Latin or the G alphabet. 


2. Recorded not in Oscan proper but in the related dialect, Marrucinian. 


2.5F. The proclitic back-vowel [0]. The whole group of G and H 
feminine verbal nouns with [O] in the root are uniformly accented 
on the ultima. In H the quality of the back-vowel depends 
absolutely on being followed by a single consonant; i.e., the penult 
must be unchecked (cf. §2.2Gd). But the G —o— can be either 
unchecked as in KAomn, dyopn, or checked as in podmn, dotó, 
'singing, song' (Od. 1.152, 159, etc.). The accent in both languages 
is wholly exempt from retraction. No n"$iygol can take place in 
N°323 1? MINY [S ^ogoh low kalobiy?|] ‘he has a roar like 
the lion’ (Is. 5:29; not * 281? «(S ?ogohj), :13 ARI N2n 28 
{7al tobo? r nonoh Bow} “let no rejoicing come therein’ (Job 
3:7). *dyopn, *kAóm« are no more possible than «(8 ^ógohj, 
*[r nónoHj, Only in Lesbian Aeolic, noted for its invariably 
recessive accent, is an acute accent on the o found: AOIAAI 
(POxyrhynchus 21.2299, fr. 13, Sappho or Alcaeus; presumably 
dat. sing., though the context on the scrap of papyrus consists of 
too few letters to be decisive). For the other dialects, AOIAH (Og. 
24.200), POAD ‘streams’ (24.11; acc. pl)! XTOAHN ‘outfit, 
garment' (Lev. 16:32 twice; acc. sing.)? show the usual manner of 
accenting "oxytone" words in ancient manuscripts. Beyond doubt 
the pre-accentual back-vowel lies in a proclitic trough. The 
proclitic {9} is one of the most noteworthy features of H not 
shared by Am, which instead has $"wo^, e.g., 


Am 3 2] 23 fb cid qoh] “by righteous action' (Dan. 4:24) 
H "£133 [bi c dogoh] “by righteous action' (Is. 54:14 +) 
cf. np13 (c doqoh] ‘righteous action’ (Is. 58:2 +) 


Minimal vocalism ( $^wo? before (CV, {1} before (C D obtains in 
H for everything before the penult; in Am it includes the penult. 
From all this I conclude that the back-vowel of G and H is simply 
the proclitic (pre-accentual) part of trough-and-crest deflection, 
which basically distinguishes the noun—more precisely, the inde- 
pendent noun—from the verb. 
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NOTES TO 2.5F 


1. From a third or fourth century codex, PRylands 53; Arthur S. Hunt, 
Catalogue of tbe Greek Papyri in tbe Jobn Rylands Library, Mancbester, | 
(Manchester, 1911), 155, 160. 


2. So accented in the Milan ms. (§1.7Ce, note 2). 


2.5G. The active meaning. A corollary is that in the opposition of 
active to passive (or stative) meaning-—e g., 
s Bye [c eoqóh | ‘a cry (Jer. 49:21 +) 
n?NU {Ss °eldh} 'arequest, a thing requested’ 
| (Judges 8:24 +) 


active and passive are not equal. The passive (or the stative) is 
positively motivated to be opposed to the active. This follows in the 
verbal noun from the finite verb, and is very clear in the Semitic 
languages. Active verbs are no special class; instead the great 
majority of common verbs are active. It takes some positive 
modification of an active verb to make it passive; and the stative 
verbs are a comparatively small class of distinctive morphology, set 
off from the vast number of active verbs. The active meaning of 
the noun—e.g., [C soqóh j—is not expressed by the pre-accentual 
back-vowel {9}; rather it is implied by the lack of the front-vowel 
{€}. The inequality of 191 and {€} can be illustrated with the 
minimal pair: 

H23n hab: “rokot | ‘the blessing” (Deut. 11:29 +) 

mn2)3n (hab rekoh' } ‘the pool’ (II Sam. 2:13 +) 

plural n1 > p [b  rokowt } ‘blessings’ (Ps. 21:7)! 
i313 {b rekowt} pools’ (Cant. 7:5) 


Now {b rekóh|] has the form of a passive verbal noun, but it 
seems independent of the verb 113 ‘kneel, bless.’ A borrowing 
among the languages of the eastern Mediterranean is likely. The G 
verb fpex— means ‘wet, cover with a sheet of water’: Boéxe 0ecv 
Baotrevs 6 uéyac xpvoéaw vibáóeoot modw ‘the great king of the 
gods showered the city with golden snowflakes' (Pindar, O/. 7.34), 
paorov oup Tut» kara TÒ 06ártov (péxovou Tovs m06aç iévai ‘so it is 
easiest for us to go wetting our feet in the shallow water’ (Plato, 
Pbaedrus 229a); and it has an active verbal noun fjpoxns ‘wetting, 
watering, irrigation' (genitive; Theophrastus, Hjst. pl. 9.6.3, etc.). 
The H {b rek|óh] would then be the passive verbal noun, 'that 
which is covered with water; a tank, a pool.' Whether or not the 
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etymology proves right, the form of the word and the constancy 
of the {€} are typical of the passive, opposed to the active; e.g., in 
the construct, 


n273 (bir eat) ‘the blessing of’ (Gen. 28:4 4)? 
nos (b rekat} ‘the pool of’ (I Kings 22:38 +) 


plural P1 273 {bir Kowt } ‘blessings of? (Ps. 21:4) 
h1223 {br rekowt]. ‘pools of’ (Eccl. 2:6) 


The construct, being dependent on another noun and therefore 
not in immediate contrast with the verb (82.2E), does not have 
trough-and-crest; hence the {9} disappears. But the {€} remains; for 
it is not a general feature of the independent noun but a special 
feature of the passive or stative inflection of the root. An equally 
revealing difference in the treatment of the vowels shows up when 
a possessive suffix is added: 


'n223 ibi ir'kotiy]: my blessing’ (Gen. 27:36 +) 

“HORNY fŠ 3° "elotiy } ‘my request’ (Esther 5:7 +) 
“APTS (cid qotow!] ‘his righteous action’ (Job 33:26 +) 

73399 {bij g nebotow | «for his stolen thing’ (Ex. 22:2) 


The accent upon the possessive suffix displaces the proclitic 
trough so that no {9} can be pronounced before the third 
consonant; instead there is a minimal transition (Š Wo") from the 
second consonant to the third.) The {©}, on the contrary, is 
maintained before the third consonant of the root, regardless of 
the displacement of accent—a sure sign that its passive meaning is 
positive." 


NOTES TO 2.5G 


1. The fricativation of the initial consonant depends upon the previous word 
being in conjunction with this one and ending with a vowel 1^ / ^U / (see 


82.6F). 


2, The construct of {2acordh} is h 1 22 {eacerst } (Jer. 9:1), which can 


also be absolute (Num. 29:35 +). As an absolute it can have terminal 
vocalism, 1137 feacoret } (II Chr. 7:9). Its relation to the (-óhj form, 


which is limited to the absolute, is not exactly suppletion, but partial 
overlapping (cf. 8 82.4, 2.4Eb). The alternation iC CoCóh ~ C'CéCst]| 
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exists in one other root, which differs from this one only in its second 
consonant: 


2 JOG (ho e&joroh } ‘the crown’ (Ezek. 21: 31) 
n " b y ( e&g eret } ‘the crown of’ (Job 19:9 +) 


3. The later books show a few active nouns with 191 in the penult of the 
construct or the antepenult of the possessive form: n 3 p33 
(ki baq'or at “in the scrutinizing of' (Ezek. 34:12; an infin. of the Am 
type, cf. Ezra 7:14 and Joüon, p. 199); ` n " pa (b aq'oSotiy 1: my desire' 
(Esther 5:8), hon (néhomotiy } ‘my consolation’ (Job 6:10 +). These 


have d-oges in the 2d consonant, or else {©} before it if it is guttural (the 
latter phenomenon is commonly labeled “virtual doubling"). Such feminine 
nouns become frequent in post-Biblical H; see also Joüon, p. 202. 


4. So in Am, passive or stative nouns have 1€] before the last consonant of 
the root, no matter what suffix follows: 


n 21233 {UW g zer a ‘and the decree of? (Dan. 4:21; cf. 
4:14) 
"3n129? {ly S lew ^ QE]. “to your prosperity’ (4:24) 
NDW? (S "^el| to^] «ne request' (4:14) 


The Am article ‘the’ is (79^ lor (— Oh]. suffixed to the construct stem. We 
might expect the absolute (without the article) to have been like the H 
E "mel Sh} ? (82 AED), but there are no Am examples of the {C "CeC|óh | 
structure (or {C “CeC| o7) 1, $1.3D). Presumably this is an accident due to 
the paucity of the corpus, as it does contain one specimen of the absolute in 
an analogous structure formed from a biconsonantal root: NOY {ef J| Š O°} 
‘counsel’ (2:14;H MRP Í }, Pr. 20:5 +). 





2.5H. Neutralization of the active - passive opposition. I must 
admit that {€} is not invariably present in the construct and the 
possessive forms of the passive or stative noun. For instance, 


W333 in "boloh | “a foolish, impious act' (Deut. 22:21 +) 
n?3 (n"beloh; : corpse' (Lev. 7:24 +) 


are an excellent minimal pair; the stative meaning of the latter is 
related to the stative verb 233 (nobel | ‘it is withered’ (Jer. 8:13; 
with  n'Siygoh 283, Is. 40:7,8). The active noun, though 


frequent, is recorded only in the absolute singular. We would 
expect 5231 {nib lat} (I Kings 13:29 +) to be its construct, 
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in?3 (nib lotow; (I Kings 13:30 +) its third person singular 
masculine possessive, etc. But actually they mean ‘the corpse of 
and ‘his corpse, respectively—belonging to In belóñ] not 
[n"bolóhi, Only *D233 (n"belotiy| ‘my corpse’ (= ‘the corpses 
of my people,’ Is. 26:19) observes the rule for maintaining the {€}, 
If the second radical consonant is guttural, the / E/ vocalization of 
the root may be actualized {8-&} instead of Í 791; thus the 
construct of nans {b hemoh } ‘beast, cattle’ (Gen. 1:24 +) is 
RANA (b'ehénat| (Num. 3:45 +; cf. 82.4G, note 4). The (8-8] 
would be sufficiently opposed to the unmotivated root-vocalism 
(9—8j adjacent to a guttural, as in the active noun npE3 
{casaqatt} ‘the cry of’ (Ex. 3:9 +). However, the construct of the 
plural NINNI {b hemowt} ‘beasts’ (Hab. 2:17 +) has {aa}! 
ni 223 (bahámowt| ‘the beasts of’ (Joel 1:20 +). Possibly the 
opposition in form tended to be neutralized (suppressing the [E]) 
only to the extent that the opposition in meaning faded. But 
whenever it is not neutralized, the {€} before the third consonant 
of the root carries the weight (so to speak) of the passive or stative 
meaning, while the {9} in that position merely occupies the 
proclitic trough before the accented syllable. The {9} may 
disappear through the displacement of the trough (as in the 
possessive * 213) or through the elimination of trough-and-crest 
(as in the construct 1313); but whether the {9} is there or not, 


any form without the {©} conveys a meaning not expressly passive 
or stative and hence may be active by default. 


2.51. Syllabic measurement of the Greek word. The triconsonantal 
root is equally perceptible in AEP [eácor|oh] (Joel 1:14 +) and 
n DIY (c doqg| oh! (Deut. 24:13 +). Plainly the structure is 
(C'CoCóh); the guttural Y at the beginning cannot have the 
colorless vocalic glide 5" wo? but must have the related glide of 19] 
quality. This illuminates the seeming disparity between dyopr; and 
Kom) in G. Whereas the root of kħonņ and of the verb kérte 
‘steal, cheat’ (imperative, Il. 1.132) shows three consonants, that 
of adyopn and àyépovro ‘they gathered’ consists of more than the 
two consonants y and p, and yet the previous radical element is a 
pure vowel a. In early G something consonantal, perhaps| ' ], may 
have been pronounced before the [2] (§2.1Bb). But so far as the 
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G script and meter indicate, the Greeks did not reckon any 
consonant there. The a itself is the first of the three radical 
elements. A comparison with H tells us with what proviso ay—p— 
can be considered a triconsonantal root. We must recognize that G 
eliminates any consonant phonemes of the sort that in H or other 
languages deflect the quality of vowels. Such consonants either 
turn up in G as vowel phonemes or not at all." The vowel-quality 
that in H is just the minimal syllabic actualization of a given 
consonant in a given explosive or implosive position corresponds 
to a vowel phoneme in G. Instead of the profound inequality 
between the vocalic glide .. and the full vowel , in {©acO—}, G puts 
the a and the o of àyopù on a par. Consequently, while H treats 
—¥ as no more and no less a syllable than — 3, G makes d—yo—p7 
trisyllabic but kħomņ disyllabic. When xpet—w or mvot—5] comes at 
the beginning of a line (IH. 1.341, 13.590), the two initial 
consonants are metrically irrelevant; ei ‘if’ in that part of the verse 
(1.61, etc.) has the same metrical value as xpev— or Tpot—. 
However, the rule for syllables long “by position" makes the x— 
and the r— far from negligible in 


St ee des oci cx 
Tiva XPELG TOOOV tKEL 
‘Whom does a need affect so much?’ (Od. 2.28), 


dua mvo Zepvpoto 
‘along with the breeze of Zephyrus’ (//. 19.415). The first of the 
two consonants that commence the word after a short vocalic 
ending is assigned metrically to the previous word and makes its 
last syllable long. So Gb (though not Ga) recognizes a syllable- 
boundary, from the metrical standpoint, between two initial 
consonants, as unmistakable as the one between å— and —yo—. In 
H the syllable-boundary is established by prosody, but not by 
meter (§2.4B). Biblical H poetry (not to mention artistic prose) 
has never been shown to have a meter of any sort. Least of all can 
we expect to find a quantitative meter—though some Hebraists 
with misdirected zeal have tried hard to detect it. The ratio of the 


glide ., {&} to the full vowel , {O}in AYP can neither be 1: 1 


as in &—yo—pń, nor 0:1. Furthermore, no ratio can be set 
between the proclitic and the accented vowel of H 


NOTES TO 2.51 


1. The great exception is / R / , which is actualized along with the vowel a; 
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e.g., Gb Kapdin, kpab m ‘heart’ (dative, Il, 2.452, 20.169, etc.; for / krd - y. 


2. The doctrine of the measured syllable is surely the most misleading fiction 
that the "scientific" school of H grammar, founded by Wilhelm Gesenius (d. 
1842), has foisted upon the language. 


2.5]. Masculine and feminine gender in the active verbal nouns. G 
furnishes several examples of a root having two verbal nouns of 
virtually equivalent meaning, one masculine like yovos (acc. yóvov, 
§ §2.2H-Hb), the other feminine like yovn. On top of our 
uncertainty what semantic difference, if any, the gender makes in 
such nouns, we are confronted by a curious difference in the 
syntax of some of them—the plural form of the feminine but not 
of the masculine being used for what does not look like a plurality 
of actions but just a single action; e.g., A0mvac yovai ‘the birth of 
Athena,’ Ilavóc yovai, etc. (titles of comedies).! gov ‘killing’ is 
used chiefly in the dative plural—Gbh govpnow, Ga dovais (I. 
15.633; Aeschylus, Ag. 447; etc.)—while the masculine $óvoc (I. 
19.214, etc.), more frequent throughout G literature, is nearly 
always singular. The relative scarcity of the plural of such 
masculine nouns is a point of affinity with the H infinitive 
absolute, which of course has no plural. On the other side, the 
fondness in G for the plural when the verbal noun is feminine 
finds some parallel in H too. Thus 5133523 in"qomoh } 'vengeance, 
requital' (absolute sing., Jer. 46:10 +) is less frequent than its 
plural nimpi (n"gomowt| (H Sam. 4:8 +), which has no 
obviously plural sense.” We are not, after all, entitled to expect 
that the form which we call plural will have such a simple, 
clear-cut meaning as *more than one.' It is no recent discovery that 
the plural category in the old IE and Semitic languages will not fit 
within any concise semantic definition.) That is too vague and 
negative to count as a resemblance between the two families; but 
we can now add a significant detail, that in the active verbal nouns 
the feminine ones have this loose plural use in both G and H, while 
the masculines do not. That is indeed a further though a minor 
resemblance. 


NOTES TO 2.5] 


1. See the “Index fabularum" of Theodor Kock, Comicorum Atticorum 
fragmenta, MI (Leipzig, 1888), 689 ff. Chr. A. Lobeck, Aglaophamus 
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(Kónigsberg, 1829), I, 436-437, maintained that each title refers rather to the 
annual birthday celebration in honor of the god or goddess; the meaning 
would then be 'Athena's birthday.' The textual evidence is too scanty to 
settle the question. 


\ X 
2. The masc. noun of similar meaning Ë 23 {NOQOM j(Deut. 32:35 +) occurs 
only in the singular. 


3. Most of our morphological terms have been coined to draw attention to 
what was regarded as the typical meaning of the morpheme (or of several 
synonymous morphemes). Some of these labels, like feminine gender, mislead 
nobody, because we learn at once that the category is not limited to really 
female beings. Others are more insidious because they seem straightforward at 
first, but later we meet more and more instances where the label, such as 
plural, does not accord with the real sense. We should not infer that the 
language uses its categories imprecisely or unreasonably; rather it is our 
terminology which has not succeeded in focusing sharply upon the true 
meaning of the categories. 


2.6. THE PLURAL IN í-$1 : —s 


The vast majority of H nouns in í— 91] have their plural in (- Wt], 
just as we saw: n1213 tg zelowt} ‘plundered things’ (Ezek. 
18:12), h12123 ib "rekowt ‘pools’ (Cant. 7:5), n1213 
(b rokowt } ‘blessings’ (Pr. 28:20 +). Besides, some feminine 
nouns which lack the {—- óf} ending, and some masculines too, add 
(7 WU; eg., 
YN {grec} ‘country’ (Ex. 3:8 +; fem. agreement) 
nis"N ("^&rocowt| ‘countries’ (Ezek. 30:7 +; fem. agreement) 
y31N (^so"bae| ‘finger’ (Is. 58:9 +)! 
D1p3NN í ?gc bosowt | ‘fingers’ (Jer. 52:21; fem. agreement) 


38 ("obj ‘father’ (Mal. 2:10 +) 
n12N {°obowt } ‘fathers’ (II Chr. 25:4 +) 
: nv {Se em } ‘name’ (II Sam. 7:9 +; masc. agreement) 
n) 2  Senówt | ‘names’ (Gen. 2:20 +)? 


For substantives it is inexact to call {-Ówt } flatly the “feminine 


plural,” and í—ym! the "masculine plural"; for adjectives, 
however, the label holds without fail. The precise role of the 
{-Owt} ending in the structure of H emerges more clearly from a 
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comparison with Am, and the strange parallel of S touches Am 
more than H. 


NOTES TO 2.6 


1. Fem. agreement in Ex. 8:15. 


2. Masc. agreement in Ex. 28:10. 


2.6A. Exclusion of í- t] from the absolute in Aramaic. The H 
{— dwt | corresponds to Am i^ ót}; but whereas the former serves 
both as a plural stem (in the construct and before a possessive 
suffix) and as an absolute, independent plural, the Am (- ót} is 
only a stem. The absolute plural in Am ends in {- ón }; 


'and the fingers (toes) of’ 


L1y33N) [wW] scb" eowt? EEEN (w"|^ec"b" "eot j* 
‘fingers, toes’ 
PES [^oc b'oeowt j^ YDIN. psc baon i 
‘your (masc. pl. or sing.) gifts’ 
D 3 nij na Imat; "nowt) eykem* 1h ina (mat not ok" 38 
‘gifts’ 
hi) nao (mat-onówt jd ]an? [mat non jh 


aI Sam. 21:20! "Jer. 52:217 “Lev. 23:38 “H Chr. 21:3 + 
*pan.2:42 75:57 5,45? Tag. 
In the feminine plural, Am maintains an opposition between the 


independent noun and the dependent stem, just as in the 
masculine plural and the feminine singular, while H does not: 


H Am 
_ "wild beast' 
n'n (xayoh| (Job 37:8 +)? nin (xeywoh| (Dan. 7:7 +)? 
_ ‘the wild beast of’ 
n*n {xayat} (Ex. 23:11 +)? AIN {xeywat} (Dan. 4:9 +)? 
‘wild beasts’ (no construct pl. attested) 
nin {xayowt }(Ezek. 1:5 +)? yn ixeywon| (Dan. 7:3)? 


The {-2 ~ —%] opposition of consonantal structure, which Am 
makes between the feminine plural absolute and construct, is 
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missing in H. To be sure, in many feminine plurals H makes a 


vocalic opposition in the penult {9 ^ 1, which is foreign to 
Am-—as shown by the opposition between ‘fingers’ and ‘the fingers 
of’: 


H Am 
absolute plural í-9Cówt; {~ Cón] 
construct plural Í— CÓwtj (- Cot} 


Yet the vocalic opposition is excluded from many classes of H 
nouns; e.g., 11393 {b rekowt | is ‘pools’ (absolute) in Cant. 7:5, 
but ‘pools of’ (construct) in Eccl. 2:6. Am goes farther than H in 
resting the opposition of independent to dependent upon the 
consonantal structure of the suffixes, not only in the feminine 
plural, but in the feminine singular too. Besides the {-Sh ~ —át| 
opposition which the two languages share, Am makes an 
{—uw ~ — wt] opposition unlike H; e.g., 


Am absolute 1379 (mal Kuw} ‘kingdom’ (Dan. 2:39 +) 

H absolute h:55m {mal “kuwt } ‘kingdom’ (Dan. 11:21 +) 

Am construct ” i ‘the kingdom of’ (Ezra 7:23 +) 
H construct ” " ‘the kingdom of? (Neh. 12:22 +) 


The word is absent from the early books of the Bible (except for the 
oracle of Balaam, Num. 24:7), and probably entered the ordinary 
H vocabulary in imitation of Am.^ But H does not go along with 
the Am requirement of an absolute without ñ—. My method does 
not aim at deciding whether the more thoroughgoing distinction 
between the independent noun and the dependent stem in Am 
reaches back further into pre-history than the state of things in H 
does. 


NOTES TO 2.6A 
1. ny i XN] iw seb” sot ! also in the same verse ( Š 2.6B). 
2. Fem. agreement. 


3. Fem. agreement in Dan. 2:48. 


4. The usual word for ‘kingdom’ in older H is ñ 127 m fa {mem ~ lokoh } (Is. 
19:2 +; construct n3 2 Q2 Imam "leket|. Ex. 19:6 +). 


2.6B. The vowel and the weak consonant before (tj, I have been 
citing the H plural as Í- 9Wt |, but actually the letter 1 {W} is nota 
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constant part of it. At first sight no rule whatever seems to govern 
the variation typified by h1n/ (Gen. 25:6), AINI (Pr. 15:27), 
hiinn (H Chr. 21:3), niin 12. (Ps. 68:19). I reserve for another 
book the full presentation of the evidence, but I must here state 
my main results: 


(1) The ratio of {—9t} to (- ÓWt] decreases from the early to the 
late books.’ 

(2) A back-vowel {9°} or {U}in the previous syllable, especially if it 
has the off-glide {W}, favors {-Ot} and militates against 
{-owt}; e.g., the plural of mi? {lywax} ‘tablet’ (Is. 30:8, 
etc.): 

Dh? {luxot} (the) tablets of’ (Deut. 5:22[19] + 13)? 
npa? { luwxot '(the) tablets of’ (Deut. 9:9 + 4)? 
_ nin? {luxqwt} (the) tablets of? (I Kings 8:9 + 1) 
Nin? *{luwxowt} never 

(3) Even more {—WOt} prevails over {-WOwt}; hence ARP 
{mic wot} ‘the commandments of’ (Deut. 10:13 +; about 100 
times, including absolute, construct, and possessive), plene 
only once 5133733 [uwnio wowt} ‘and commandments’ (Neh. 
9:14; FH 18O1in the previous verse). 

(4) Most important for our comparison, the shorter the word, the 
more likelihood of (—ówt |. 


nes (mac'ot! ‘unleavened cakes’ 
T l (Lev. 2:4 + 3) 
DIR {mac‘owt 1 ‘unleavened cakes’ 


m J "Er (Ex. 13:7 + 25) 
Dp a (han yal dot] ‘the midwives’ (Ex. 1:21 +) 
«DTP Dn «[ham yal dowt} never 


(5) In accord with (4), the addition of a suffix favors {-Ot—}: 


1113 (b'ongwt } ‘daughters’ (Ex. 2:16 +) 
113 {b nowt} ‘the daughters of’ (Gen. 6:2 +) 
but "23 {bv notay } ‘my daughters’ (Gen. 31:26 +) 
Just on the basis of the H evidence, the essential part of this 
"feminine" plural stem, aside from the ít], is the vowel {0}, not 
the off-glide {W}. This back-vowel, opposed to the more open one 
of the feminine singular stem (—9t—] (construct [—8%]), is prone 
to develop a closing off-glide {W}, though not equally prone in all 
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environments. A comparison with other languages puts the facts 
into a somewhat different light. 


NOTES TO 2.6B 


1. This has been perceived as a generality by many scholars, but not studied 
in detail. 


2. “+ 13" means thirteen other occurrences, disregarding the kind of accent. 
When a word occurs many times, I give only the approximate number. 


3. All 5 occurrences are in this book. 


2.6Ba. Tbe more open back-vowel of Aramaic. The Am plural 
nouns I have so far cited show no such alternation as the 
{owt ~ ot] of H. The {Ot} of Am, having a more open vowel, 
uniformly lacks an off-glide, except perhaps in two nouns which 
we wil take up presently. Our immediate problem is to find a 
structural explanation for the difference in vowel-quality, H {0} : 
Am {©}. The key, I think, lies in the existence in H of a proclitic 
{9}, replaced by $"wo? in Am; e.g., in the feminine singular, 


H "Hwa {nis motiy] ‘my soul’ (Job 27:3) 
Am JADY] {nis m tok} ‘your soul’ (Dan. 5:23) 


As the singular never has {OÙ} in Am, {0%} is a sufficiently 
distinctive sign of the plural. Whenever H has {°} corresponding to 
{9} in Am, whether the vowel is accented or pre-accentual, the {0} 
quality is motivated by opposition to the trough-and-crest 191 of 
H, which is missing in Am. The opposition in the two languages 


plural singular 
H {Ota owy = gts] 
Am {-ot- ~ = €-| 


can be defined as a back-vowel in the plural opposed to a relatively 
neutral vowel in the singular. 


2.6Bb. Tbe syllabic infix in Aramaic. Two Am nouns, with 
excellent H cognates, form their plural not with {9t} but with 
fohot} (or {ohdst D: 

Anew 


Am uae [5 mohot 'the names of' (Ezra 5:4) 
cf. H niy (S mowt] ‘the names of’ (Gen. 36:10 + 25) 
nav (S mot} ‘the names of’ (Ex. 28:21 + 2) 
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Am ann Di S'mohot"hom| ‘their names’ (Ezra 5:10) 
cf.H phin (š mowtom| ‘their names’ (Num.13:4 + 5) 
DAD (š motom} 'their names' (Ex. 39:14 + 3) 
Am 'hn3N (?Ébohotiy] ‘my fathers’ (Dan. 2:23) 
cf.H "HUAN (?abowtay] ‘my fathers’ (II Kings 19:12 + 5) 
“ASN {°abotay} ‘my fathers’ (Gen. 47:9 + 7) 
Am b ihn 38 {°abohStano” } ‘our fathers’ (Ezra 5:12)! 
cf.H 34 D12N ["Ébowteynuw | ‘our fathers’ (II Chr. 34:21 + 15) 
TAHA { aboteynuw} ‘our fathers’ (Num. 20:15 +25) 
Am "hn 38 i "&bohotok 1 'your fathers' (Ezra 4:15) 
c.H "'hi2N |" abowteyko | ‘your fathers’ (Gen. 31:3 t 2) 
T NaN {° abotayko} ‘your fathers’ (Gen. 15:15 +20) 


The H tendency in favor of (OWt] in a short word and {9%} in a 
long one has an important though not an exact Am parallel. The 
long plural-suffix of these two Am nouns is plainly related to the 
shortness of the root 1879, ' 751, as seen in the singular: 

Am "BU [Sum] “the name of? (Ezra 5:10) 

H “BË (Sev | “the name of’ (Gen. 16:13 +) 

“OY {Sem} ‘the name of (Gen. 16:15 +) 

Am "28 ("abiy| ‘my father’ (Dan. 5:13) 

H "38 {°obiy} ‘my father’ (Gen. 44:27 +; cf. 82.1Dd) 
We should therefore revise, though not altogether reject, the 
inference that the consonantal off-glide in the {OWt} morpheme of 
H is unessential. The plural in both H and Am is distinguished 
from the Singular by a back-vowel, with or without a weak 
consonant.” 


NOTES TO 2.6Bb 


Firkovich Collection, in the Saltykov-Shchedrin Public Library, Leningrad. 
This codex was rebound in 1441 of the Seleucid Era (= A.D. 1130). But the 
form —f—, with the abridged vocalic glide, is somewhat better attested. The 
{5} is a mere transition from {1} to the fricative Í $] and carries on the 
quality of the previous vowel. The Hé Massoretes may well have been divided 
whether to interpret the transitional vowel as ,, or , in this one word, though 


they agreed it is , in the shorter words ` hn 2N, 1h n 35. 


1. "inn JN in several edd. and mss., including Codex 34 of the 2d 
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2. H has the anomalous {—ohd wT} in 
h n DER (ho? &mohot i ‘the maid-servants" 
n MaN pho? ánohowt } “the maid-servants? 


the pl. absolute of n na | ^omoli j 'maid-servant"" 

pl. construct ni rf (^am howt} «he maid-servants of? 
(cf. Am nApk& . i?an"hótj* 

with the article RAF _ (^am hots? pf 


a b c d 

Gen, 31:33 II Sam. 6:22 Ex, 21:32 IH Sam, 6:20 
e 

II Sam. 6:20, Targum H Sam, 6:22, Targum 


The long ending {— ohówť} recurs in the post-Biblical H pl. — 
DIR, vocalized í ^imohówt] ‘mothers’ (Qiddushin 4.4, etc.); 

singular is Bs [^en] ‘mother’ (Gen. 32:12 +). The only pl. forms of Pe 
noun in the Bible are with a possessive suffix: 11° DIN | "imoteynuw| 
*our mothers' (Lam. 5:3), DNDN í ?imotóm| ‘their mothers’ (Jer. 16:3 +); 
these have the usual [7 Ot—1. n longer pl. suffix in NTN ‘mothers’ 
finds a parallel in the post-Biblical Am NANNAN, probably vocalized 
(^imohotó?] or j?im hotó?| ‘the mothers’ (Qiddushin 82a), with the 


suffixed article N—. The Arabic pl. is either aay (^ummahat, un | or 


iu Í ^umm&t un |, corresponding respectively to the post-Biblical H pl. 
absolute {?imohdwt | and to the Biblical form í ^inrot- | with a possessive 
suffix. 


An etymological connection between AN ‘mother’ and N IAN ‘maid-servant’ is 
possible, though not established. No Biblical passage suggests that 15 8 
refers particularly to a “mammy” or "nanny." 


2.6Bc. Tbe structural importance of tbe infixed weak consonant. 
The consonantal script makes the } of H or the ñ of Am very 
conspicuous, whenever present. Far from imposing an obstacle 
between us and the lost oral languages, the ancient scribes have 
left us a valuable clue, provided we can curb our inclination to 
regard the quality of the vowel as fundamental—which seems only 
natural to us because the vowel is phonetically the nucleus of the 
syllable and the European alphabets have elevated the vowels to 
equal rank with the consonants. It is a commonplace of Semitic 
grammar that the consonantal part of a word carries the broad 
distinctions of its meaning, while the vocalic part conveys the finer 
distinctions. Thus, the root of a Semitic word is in theory (though 
not always in fact) purely consonantal. Many Semitists have also 
perceived that this bears upon the framing of the Phoenician 
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alphabet. I would state the connection thus: Because of the 
functional difference between consonantal and vocalic mor- 
phemes, acrophony was a workable foundation for the writing 
system of Phoenician, even though it yielded no graphic signs for 
vowels but only for those sounds in each word that were 
articulated like the initial sound of the name for N, for 2, etc. The 
Phoenician alphabet was limited to consonants, and only explosive 
consonants at that—i.e., consonants which were not preceded by a 
vowel, or if preceded, were not affected or restricted by the vowel 
(cf. $2.7). Now the Hebrews, the Aramaeans, and other Semitic 
neighbors of the Phoenicians took over the twenty-two letter 
alphabet with an important revaluation. They made’, 1, and 1 
do double duty: (1) explosive consonants, as in Phoenician, (2) 
implosive, more precisely consonantal or quasi-consonantal sounds 
that follow the vocalic nucleus of a syllable and can, occur only 
after certain vowels, ` after the closed front-vowels {1} and {€}; 

! after the closed back-vowels {U} and 19], and " after the vowels 
of intermediate aperture {€} and {9}, less often 19] and {9}. 
Although the neighbors of the Phoenicians did not go so far as to 
add any new letters to the alphabet, their action in regard to `, J, 
and H (also Š in Am) argues an awareness that the alphabet, as 
used by the Phoenicians, needed a reform to adapt it to the 
structure of the other Semitic languages.” The “feminine” plural 
formation, when a possessive suffix is attached, offers a particular- 
ly neat example of their reform. The consonant N is not in itself a 
sign of the plural, as it is shared by the feminine singular. It is 
made plural in Am by inserting Í—9—] (or {-oho-, —ohd-}) 
before the 4), in H by replacing {79-7} in that position with I—o—] 
(or {-—OW-}). In both languages the sign of the plural resides in the 
nucleus—the vowel-quality—but not exclusively there; for the 
vowel of the plural may, at least in certain environments, be 
accompanied by a post-nuclear consonant. Whenever that conso- 
nantal element was actually pronounced, it caught the attention of 
the scribes as a phoneme nearly or quite on a par with those 
consonant phonemes that determined the main structure of words. 
To pinpoint the modification that distinguishes the plural from 
the singular, we find it not at the very center of the syllable, but 
past the center, as close as possible to the {©}, This theory has the 
advantage of affording a better parallel to Arabic, where the plural 
in {at} is opposed to the {at} of the singular. The {2°} is in fact 


usually written <! {at}; so the plural is formed by a 
post-nuclear modification of the singular.? 


NOMINAL STEMS 


NOTES TO 2.6Bc 


1. Accented Í-Éy —] is a special case of vowel-harmony, being always 
followed by {©} in the ultima. The ° in this environment appears to have 
been more like a M, enough to cause dissimilatory suppression of 1 at the 
end of the word ( Š 84.4Bb-c). 


2. A survey of scholarship devoted to the "matres lectionis" `, l, and ^ 
comprises the beginning of the dissertation by F. M. Cross, Jr., and D. N. 
Freedman, Early Hebrew Ortbograpby, a Study of tbe Epigrapbic Evidence, 
American Oriental Series, Vol. 36 (1952), pp. 1-6. Thanks to the recent 
advances of structural linguistics, I can look at the evidence in a fresh light. 
My predecessors were enslaved to the doctrine of long vowels 7, e, etc. (to 
which Cross and Freedman also subscribe), and unable to see that even if 
there were vowel sounds [525 Er], etc., in those Semitic languages, the 
scribes interpreted them not as a long vocalic unit but as a combination of a 
nuclear element, which they could not show in writing, plus a post-nuclear 
element distinguishable from the nucleus and somewhat like an explosive 
consonant [Y —, W—, h-], 


3. The use of 1, the first letter of the Arabic alphabet, was doubtless 
suggested by the extensive use of Ñ in late Am. 


It should no longer be respectable to say, as the Semitic grammars do, that 
"*proto-Semitic" à was preserved in Arabic but changed to O.in Am and o in 
H. Superficially this looks simpler than what I say, and it purports to explain 
the origin of the facts observed in the recorded languages. But linguistic 
method has progressed enough for us to see that this formula and others of 
the sort have outlived their usefulness and now compose a myth, not a 
scientific theory, for expressing the relation between the Semitic languages. 
They present the evolution of each language (or each group of closely related 
languages) in the Semitic group as a set of miscellaneous, unconnected 
sound-changes—mysteriously regular, apart from the numerous exceptions 
that are dumped into the lap of analogy. Arabic, however, for thousands of 
years of pre-history was strangely exempted from nearly every phonetic 
change. I call this a myth because it diverts us from looking hard at the facts, 
reconsidering the phonetic and morphological structure of all the Semitic 
languages (not least that of Arabic), and describing more exactly and 
systematically the detailed similarities and differences between them. 


2.6Bd. Tbe Sanskrit nominative plural in {738}. As we observed, 
the masculine plural í79-— | stems (more accurately [7 @1—]) are 
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excluded from the nominative of nouns (82. 1Db). That accords 


with the exclusion of Í— Y ] from the absolute in H and Am, The 
independent plural—absolute in H and Am, nominative in S—is not 


formed from this stem. S nouns which have Í7€-] in the 
plural—e.g., the locative plural gay {dévesu} ‘gods’ (§2.1A)— 
have a nominative plural ending commonly cited as {~as} by 
those Occidental grammarians who wish to underline the relation 
to other IE languages. S words, in fact, cannot as a rule end in 
{TS} unless the next word begins in {t-} or {th-};’ eg., 

SqT«T {devās tv) ‘the gods .. . [verb] you’ (RV. 8.12.25b). 
The native grammarians prefer to cite the terminal form eat: 

{dévah } (1.147.1d, etc.), which is also used before most unvoiced 
consonants (but not {t-} or {th-}). gaT: deg {dévah 
sidahtu| ‘let the gods sit' (2.41.21b). An unvoiced affricate "d 
(C) or €i {ch} requires that the dental sibilant (—9] at the end of 
the previous word be replaced by the palatal sibilant (transcribed 
(C), as in FATA {deve cal ‘and gods’ (7.51.3b). But the 
samdhi rule that covers much the largest number of occurrences is 
that before any voiced consonant or any vowel, the {— 8S} word 
simply ends in (791; hence 


&qT aT heeat {déva aditya] ‘the heavenly gods’ (9.114.3c) 
atata {déva dévaya} ‘the gods, for the god...’ 
(1,135.16) 


Now the ideal form in 1789] is handy for comparison not only 
with IE nominative plurals like the Gothic (7981, Oscan —VS. 
etc., but also with the H plural in {—-OWt} and the Am in (—9t1, 
However, the correspondence 

H {owt} 


Am í-9t] 


would remain tenuous, if not for metrical evidence in the Rigveda 
of a disyllabic alternant that recalls the Am [—ohot ]: 


TTA T MSA Terrae Ire a Tor 


S [7-88] : 


vw ` 
— — — wv ` a We — V — Vw V — wu — 


{trayamtam iha devas trayatam marutam ganah |} dec the 
gods deliver [him] here, let the troop of Maruts deliver [him]’ 
(10.137.5a-b; cf. 1.23.24c, 7.66.2a). The meter here makes the 
[7 8S] ending not one long syllable, as usual, but two syllables, of 
which the first is short and the second anceps.* We cannot say 
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whether the quality of the vowel in either syllable was identical 
with that of the monosyllabic 193; but doubtless it was a fairly 


v — 


open sound. So the parallel of Idev|as) [a-as] to the Am 
{s m|ohó%] is most impressive. The S data show nothing about a 
consonant of any sort that may have been pronounced between 
the two syllables. For that matter the (-h—] between {©} and {9} 
in Am must be little more than a homorganic complement to 
vowels of this aperture (§2.2D). It would be somewhat mislead- 
ing, at any rate, to insist on a choice between_defining the 
phonemic element before the (791 of S and the (7 *] of Am and 
H as either a consonant with accompanying vocalization or a 
vowel with a servile consonant. Rather it is an implosive infix, 
modifying the nuclear vowel in front of it and sometimes followed 
(in S and Am but not H) by an additional vowel of the same 
quality as the preceding one. The phenomenon in S characterizes 
only the Rigveda, not the later poetry; but it has a counterpart in 
Avestan, which I omit for lack of expertness and because the 
parallel to Am is less clear.? 


NOTES TO 2.6Bd 


1. Whitney (§2.2Ba, note 3), p. 58, for exceptions. 


2. More examples of disyllabic scansion in A. Kuhn, “Sprachliche resultate 
aus der vedischen metrik,” Beiträge zur vergleichenden Sprachforschung, 4 
(1865), esp. p. 183. 


3. See Wackernagel, I, 49-52. 


2.6Be. Tbe implosive infix in the monosyllabic ending {— 98, Even 


without the rare disyllabic Í- 98], it would be vain to derive the 
common monosyllabic Í — 88 } from the contraction of the thematic 
vowel {a} at the end of the stem + the nominative case-ending 
{as}, which is added directly to consonant-stems; e.g., { gāvas } 
‘cows’ (1.186.7b +).! For unless the designation thematic vowel is 
altogether mistaken, it implies a vowel that separates the last 
consonant of the base from the ensuing consonant of the suffix, 
and safeguards the semantic value of both by preventing one 
consonant from phonetically modifying the other. A thematic 
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vowel may vary to the extent that this function is not impaired; 
e.g., the [A] of this S declension, deceptively transcribed {a}, 
becomes [€] in the locative singular $4 {deve}, more properly 
transcribed [deivei] (7.104..18d). But if a suffix really began with 
a vowel, as the genitive-ablative singular (7 88] of several other 
declensions probably does, the thematic vowel would scarcely be 
retained to coalesce with that vowel and thereby distort it. I mean 
here a vowel in the strict sense of a sound whose principal features 
are its aperture and tongue position, and which serves the 
phonological economy of the language best when actualized as the 
nucleus of a syllable. If the nominative plural suffix {72S} [—As] 


of íg&v|8s] [g&v|AS], etec., is indeed the same morpheme as the 
one added to the stem [G91VÁ-] to form {dévas} [deiva:s] | 
then the vowel of that suffix is just the vocalic actualization of an 
implosive consonantal phoneme or quasi-phoneme /H/ which 
perforce becomes nuclear between two consonants / V/ and / 8/. 
The nominative plural suffix common to [g8vas] and {devas} is 
therefore / H $/, With thematic nouns, as in {devās}, it is as close 
as S can come to the Am Í—Š%] and the H Í- ÓWt 1, with their 
implosive infix affecting the quality of the thematic vowel. The 
relation of this (7991 to the 1788] [—AS] of the nominative 
singular ÍdeVÁS], as ip qd NIT [devas trata}; “he protecting 
god’ (1.106.7b), is a most challenging problem, for which we are 
not quite ready. 


NOTE TO 2.6Be 


1. Cf. the G nom. pl. of the “third declension,” Boes (JH. 11.172, etc.; 
*B0F | ec). 


2.6Bf. 1-88] as a plural stem. The use of 1-89] (and its samdhi 
alternants {-81, —89, —&}, etc.) as an ending of the nominative 
plural—i.e., of the independent plural noun—agrees well enough 
with the absolute plural use of {-Owt, —Ot}in H, if not with its 
use as a dependent plural. But the Am {-9t, —ohot} is only a 
dependent plural, used in the construct or before possessive 
suffixes-never in the absolute. This disparity between the 
employment of the S ending as an independent plural and the 
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Semitic ending as a dependent plural vanishes in the face of early S 
forms like the following: 


aranean inia qarT u 


dēvāsėç ca a martásag ca I 


iT] 
— de de 


vi bhuth vigpatith namás& ni i g5dire E 


‘both gods and mortals have established [you] with reverence the 
watchful, powerful lord of the house’ (RV. 6.15.8a-b). To the 
plural stem — mártas-| is added a nominative plural 
case-ending 1-88]. qTqTTWWT (dev&sas tva} ‘the gods . 

[verb] you’ ee The same 1-881 (with samdhi alternants 
{-ah, —8Q, —O], etc.) is familiar as a nominative plural ending 
added directly to consonant-stems, as. a {gavas} ‘cows,’ aTa: 
{vacah | ' songs’ (1.190.223), etc. The [— 88 —J, when scanned as one 


syllable, is quite comparable to the H i l —ot—}and the Am 
{-ot—-} before possessive suffixes. When scanned as two syllables 


[5-85], as in [mart|às aç], it reminds us in turn of the Am 
[^Sbiohotiiy] ‘my fathers,’ 'I°?8b| ohót|áno" our fathers,’ etc. 
The redundant nominative plural in {-āsas} ({—asaç}, etc.) 
gradually disappears from S after the Rigveda, but a cognate is 
frequent in Avestan.! 


NOTE TO 2.6Bf 


1. Macdonell, p. 260; Jackson, pp. 66, 70. 


2.6C. Employment of the same plural for masculine and feminine 
nouns. The only examples of (7 ohot] in Biblical Am are the two 
short masculine nouns that mean 'names' and 'fathers.' Feminine 
nouns inflected the same way are attested in Syriac; e.g., 
IÁ lo (w?iydohoto? | ‘and the handles (axle-trees),’ literally 
'and the hands' (emphatic state, I Kings 7:32; the H original has 
the construct pl. hi4*} (wijydowt]) But in all dialects of Am, no 
feminine noun which in the singular has the characteristic 
feminine ending, like 11°" (zeyw ohl in the absolute, nr 
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{xeyw at} in the construct (82.6A), has í- ohón, —ohdt} in the 
plural, but only (-ón, —-ót}. From S we cannot discern any 
difference between the nominative plural of masculine and 
feminine nouns. It is [7 3S8] (with samdhi alternants). But the same 
ending extends to the accusative plural of feminine nouns: ST 
{usra} ‘beaming’ (nom. pl. fem., RV. 7.74.1b), ‘sunbeams’ (acc. 
pl. fem., 2.23.2c). It occasionally requires disyllabic scansion:! 


r Y= 


nom. (8.64[75] .8b) ger ei PCITRIT: prasnBtir Poss 
‘as bathing sunbeams (>) mes 


/ 
acc. (8.46.26a-b) SI 5SETIr: aa usr&s trih} 
*... is wearing sunbeams; thrice . 


A saniye has the long ending {7 Bsas | nich more rarely than a 
masculine: {viddndso nissidhd} ‘sacrifices performed’ (nom. pl. 
fem., 1.169.2b), dfagTdTd SUAT: — [s&nvid&n&s& nah} ‘them, 


harmonizing’ (acc. pl. fem., 10.30.14d)? Only in Oscan and 
Umbrian does the S 1-85] have any IE cognates that distinguish 
the feminine from the masculine; e.g., Oscan AASAS ‘altars’ 
(Tabula Agnonensis B.1, in the native Oscan alphabet) is nomina- 
tive plural feminine, like the Latin arae, while NVVLANVS is 
masculine (Nolani, 82.1Db).? To me c correspondence between 
the s plural of IE languages and the {Ë} plural of Semitic languages 
seems incontestable; but it remains uncertain whether any 
divergences between the masculine and the feminine within the IE 
group correspond to divergences between the two genders within 
the Semitic. 


NOTES TO 2.6C 


1. Instead of the metrical resolution of {— 22} or (7851 into two syllables at 
the end of the pada, Charles R. Lanman preferred to explain such a pada as 
irregularly "catalectic"; “A Statistical Account of Noun-Inflection in the 
Veda," Journal of tbe American Oriental Society, 10 (1880), 345-346, 
362-363. He admitted the resolution, however, whenever the meter requires it 
in the middle of a pada. 


2. The only other example in the acc. pl. is AV. 12.2.33, cited by Lanman, p. 
363. 


3. The grammars, written since knowledge of Oscan was recovered in modern 
times, teach a long vowel in the ending—so that AASAS would have sounded 
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like the Latin accusative pl. aras except for the intervocalic consonant. But 
the Oscan script hardly supports them; for it evidently intends some 
distinction between the double AA, which corresponds to a— in the Latin 
word, and the single A of the suffix. 


4. The Semitic root ‘live’ in its Am form 1*7] —e.g., the fem. sing. absolute 
n1 n i ixeyw|c of} ‘living creature, (wild) animal'—is strikingly reminiscent 


E an IE root *g#—iu—, as in S Í jivaj ‘living’ (fem. sing. nominative; 


(Jivabhir], fem. pl. instrumental in RV. 10.19.6c). 


2.6D. The fricative or sibilant ending. From the ratio of singular to 
plural in the H feminine construct—e g., 


Ryda (gib”eat) “the hill of? (Jer. 31:39 +) 
ny311gib'eot| ‘the hills of’ (Gen. 49:26) 
or Ni~32 (gib sowt] ‘the hills of’ (Hab. 3:6 +) 


we might well deduce that the plural is expressed by an implosive 
infix before the consonant of the singular suffix, modifying the 
vowel. But if we wish to maintain that the S {-48} consists of 
elements similar to {—OWt (—9t)}, we cannot avoid analyzing the 
S plural as based on a singular similar to it except for lacking the 
implosive infix. For S feminine nouns there is no such singular, 
but the masculine nouns do have a regular paradigm as follows: 


nominative singular {dévas} ‘god’ (RV. 1.106.7b, etc.; before 
{t—}) 
nominative plural {devās} ‘gods’ (8.12.25b, etc.; before (t-)! 


Semantically the S 17838] clashes with the H í—&t], for the 
masculine function in one language can hardly correspond to the 
feminine in the other. To be sure, a minority of G nouns in —oc 
and Latin nouns in —us are feminine, though declined just like 
masculines; e.g., @nyos ‘oak’ (Theophrastus, HP. 3.8.3, etc.) : 
fagus ‘beech’ (Vergil, Geor. 1.173, etc.). But this only signifies 
that the thematic declension (called the "second") in these 
languages, unlike S, admits nouns of feminine as well as masculine 
gender—not that the ending —oc or —us in any way expresses 
feminine gender.” This IE nominative singular of the thematic 
noun has no Semitic parallel. That would not, in itself, call for 
explanation, because most IE morphemes have no Semitic parallel, 
and vice versa. But it is well to note the distribution of this final 
consonant in both the IE and the Semitic languages. The 
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phonological limitations upon the end of a word, especially if it is 
a noun, bear some resemblance in the two language groups. On the 
other hand the alternations within certain languages are perplex- 
ing; and the discord between G and S, within IE, is not to be 
minimized. 


NOTES TO 2.6D 


1. The samdhi alternants of (789] are 1— 8b, —89G]|, etc., quite like 
{-as ~ —8h ~ —€@c}, etc.; however, before a voiced consonant 


gat (devol ‘god’ (4.30.24b, etc.) 

TAT [deV8] ‘gods’ (1.135.1e, etc.) 
and before a vowel 

qd {deva} ‘god’ (8.11.1b, etc.) 

qT {deva} ‘gods’ (9.114.3c, etc.) 


2. Latin even has a few ‘2d declension” neuters in —us; e.g., urus ‘venom’ 
(Geor. 1.129; Ovid, Tr, 3.10.64, etc.). The acc. of such nouns has to be 
identical with the nom., while masculines and feminines of the “2d 
declension” have their acc. in —um. The G cognate toc is masc. (Aeschylus, 
Ag. 834, etc.; acc. LOD, Eum. 730, etc.; the S faq (visam | is neuter with 
the normal neuter ending f—am} (nom., RV. 1.191.16c-d, etc.; acc. 14c, 
etc.). 


3.1 have profited from G. Bonfante, “El origen del nominativo singular 
sigmatico indoeuropeo,” Emerita, 3 (1935), 56-76. 


2.6Da. Plosives and fricatives at the end of Hebrew words. 
Fricatives are very frequent at the end of H words, especially the 
suffix Ñ—; but the corresponding plosives — 77, 27, D a, 
J-, 1- are permitted only if the word is a verb.’ A noun that 
has the plosive when followed by a suffix replaces the plosive with 
a fricative when final; e.g., 
verb... 03.3 {w yer d] ‘and let him rule’ (Num. 24:19 +) 
13323 iw yir d-uw } ‘and let them rule’ (Gen. 1:26) 
noun "* Š n {hapered | ‘the mule’ (II Sam. 18:9 +)” 
11? E pir dow} ‘his mule’ (II Sam. 13:29) 


The one noun that departs from the rule against a final plosive is 
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| 32 (ner 'd* |} '(spike)nard' (Cant. 4:14); the name of an herb 
is likely to be exotic (vdpdos in G; Theophrastus, HP. 9.7.3), and 
this one has escaped assimilation to the pattern of H nouns. The 
rule applies to plosives not only in the root, but also the 
afformative 7: 


verb nn po {loqaxat"} ‘you (f. sing.) have taken’ 
(Ezek. 22:12)? 

np? (loqax tiy} ‘I have taken‘ (Is. 51:22 +) 

verbal noun np? {logaxat} ‘to take’ (Gen. 4:11 +; 

(infinitive) 82.3A) 

p? { l“qax“tów} ‘to take it? (Deut. 24:19) 

j [notat |] “you (f. sing.) have given’ 
(Ezek. 16:33) 

'nni (notatiyl ‘I have given’ (Gen. 16:5 +) 

noun n3 ibat} ‘daughter’ (Gen. 30:21 +) 

'n3 {oitiy} ‘my daughter’ (Ruth 3:16 + 

‘DON {?emat?} ‘truthfulness’ (Joshua 2:12 +) 


"RON {?amitow} ‘his truthfulness’ (Ps. 91:4) 


verb n 


That the N— is an afformative is apparent from 


np? {logax} “he has taken’ (Gen. 27:36 +) 
103 {notan}; “he has given’ (Gen. 30:18 +) 
12 [ben] ‘child, son’ (Gen. 16:11 +) 
TON) {ne?émén | ‘trusty’ (nip eal participle, I Sam. 2:35 +) 


The fricative Ñ- is not excluded at the end of verbs, provided that 
it is not in alternation with a plosive when not final; e.g., 


ANT {ro iyt; “you (f. sing.) have seen’ (I Sam. 28:13) 
"DM I(ro?1ytiy:l:'l have seen’ (Ezek. 16:50 +) 


We now see that the ñ— which alternates with—}\— is comparable 
to the —s at the end of an JE noun in the independent form to this 
extent: it is the one fricative out of the six that can appear as a 
suffix.* This greatly increases the likelihood that the phonetic 
similarity between IE [-S] and H [-%t] is more than a 
coincidence. 
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NOTES TO 2.6Da 


1. No verb form that ends in 2— is recorded, /G/ being the rarest of the six 
plosive-fricative arch-phonemes. 


2. Cf. the pun in Noah's blessing, nb ur. n “TON n B^ (yap v. 
?Élohiym l'yepst ‘may God make wide for Japheth' (= ‘may God 
make Japheth prosper'; Gen. 9:27), which exploits the contrast between the 
verb ending in a plosive and the noun ending in a fricative. 


3. In I Kings 14:3, the Kittel-Kahle ed. (based on one excellent ms.) has 
anp 2) iw loqax t-] 'and you are to take' (“converted perfect"). Other 
mss. haven p 2 {we logaxat:” 1. The minimal opposition between plosive 


and fricative was noted by Joüon, p. 140. 


4. |^ can be suffixed to a noun, but only as a possessive ‘your,’ which has of 
course no corresponding IE suffix. 


2.6Db. Fricatives in Greek. Beginners in Classical G are commonly 
taught a post-Classical pronunciation that makes $ - [f], 0 =[P], x 
= [È]. These letters in Ga and Gh had an aspirate plosive sound 
much like the ordinary initial p [P^], ¢ [t^], k [kh] of English 
(whereas the G z, 7, k were and remained non-aspiraté plosives 
throughout history). So fricative sounds do not appear in Classical 
G, except in the complex consonants y and š. The latter is more 
frequent, and well illustrated in the nominative singular of 
masculine or feminine nouns whose stem ends in a velar plosive: 


Kn pve ‘herald’ (nom. sing.; Tl. 2.184, etc.) 
Knpvk|a ‘herald’ (acc. sing.; 4.192, etc.) 
PrOE ‘flame’ (nom. sing.; 8.135, etc.) 
proy| Oç ‘flame’ (gen. sing.; 9.468, etc.) 
The £ is now widely agreed to consist of a fricative [X] + the 
sibilant [S]. Not only do very early Ionic inscriptions write it OZ 
as in EQ LOXO2 = é£oxoc (82.5Aa), but also the Ga inscriptions 
composed in the local alphabet use XZ; e.g., KEPTX2 ‘herald’ 
(IG? . 1.631). The X here can hardly stand for an aspirate plosive 


[x^], for two reasons: 
(1) The alternation in 


Opi ‘hair’ (nom. sing.; Aeschylus, Tb. 535, etc.) 
Tptx|dc¢ ‘hair’ (gen. sing.; 564, etc.) 


implies, according to Grassmann’s rule (§4.4Bb), that the 
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initial consonant can be aspirate only when the one after the 
vowel of the first syllable is not aspirate; hence [thriks ~ 
trikhós], nots[thrikhs] . 

(2) The Greeks would have lacked an acrophonic motive for 
adopting the letter =, if the name of the letter had begun with 
a velar plosive, either [kh] which they wrote X, or [k], which 
they wrote K.^ But if we infer that it began with a velar 
fricative [X], the allophonic difference between that and [k*] 
is gross enough to explain why the digraph XZ did not 
altogether satisfy them and in the long run they preferred =. 
The acrophonic name [X86:] they so analyzed that it stood for 
the complex phoneme / X8/, since [K] did not exist in their 
language except before [S]. 


Thus, in the phonology of G the final [79] has preserved, in 
alternation with the velar plosive of the suffixed forms, the velar 
fricative of the nominative singular. This fricative is unvoiced and 
unaspirated; whether it is merely an allophone of the /k/ 
phoneme (or, if you will, the / k^/), depends on the phonetic 
validity of the graphic opposition: 

éxowoar “to rescue, to save’ (Euripides, Hel. 1092) 

é£c oa, ‘to expel, to push forth’ (Sophocles, Phil. 1142) 


The Ga inscriptions, in analogous cases, show graphic fluctuation 
but no strong likelihood of a phonetic sequence [k8]:? 


EKZAAAMINOZ ‘from Salamis’ (IG2. 2-3.1596.12 
2.7844, middle 4th cent.) 
but EZZAAA[piwos] ‘from Salamis’ (JG?. 2-3.1579.8 = IG. 
2.779, early 4th cent.) 


i 


IG. 


=AAAMINOD ‘from Salamis’ (G2. 2-3.1672.274 = IG. 
2.834b,1I,62, a. 329/8) 
EX£ZAMO ‘from Samos’ (IG?. 1.304.20,34 = IG. 
1.188, a. 410/9) 
E=ZAMO ‘from Samos’ (IG? . 2-3.1.24, dated 405/4, 
inscribed 403/2) 


Although our texts in miniscule orthography have é< Yadapwos, 
€k Zdpouv uniformly marking the word-boundaries (Thucydides 
1.137.4, 8.33.3, etc.), the inscriptions indicate rather [KS], a 
samdhi pronunciation, than [ks], The other complex consonant v 
(written $> in the old Attic alphabet) calls for an interpretation 
similar to £. Priscian remarked, “In front of it [the Latin letter s] 
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is placed p, and it serves instead of the Greek y, for which 
Claudius Caesar [emperor from 41 to 54] wished that the 
antisigma with this shape >c be written. But nobody has ventured 
to change the old way of writing, although this double letter 
appears to have been also [i.e., as well as £] added by the Greeks 
not without reason. For y has a much softer and more rolling 
(molliorem et uolubiliorem) sound than ps or bs... . So just as y 
sounds better, so x [the Greek letter £] too sounds better than gs 
or cs."^ Since the Romans did not identify the first part of y with 
their f, a labiodental fricative, it was probably bilabial. Labial 
stems are much fewer than velar stems in both G and Latin; and 
those attested in G) do not occur in the nominative singular, with 
the sole exception of KukAwy in the Odyssey (2.19, etc.; gen. 
sing. KUkAcoroc, 1.69, etc.).? 


NOTES TO 2.6Db 


1. Unless they learn from a native speaker of modern G, they may be unaware 
of the counterpart that voiced plosives also became fricative in post-Classical 


times: 8 = [V], s= [9], y = [9]. 


2. The voiced velar plosive [9] is out of the question before the unvoiced 
sibilant 8]. 


3. Citations in Meisterhans?, pp. 105-106. 


4. 1.42 Keil-Hertz, Grammatici Latini, 11, 33. My interpretation of molliorem 
et uolubiliorem as 'softer and more rolling' is subject to the usual caution that 
proper method imposes when dealing with phonetic terms of the past (cf. 
§ 2.2Gf). 


The Latin x was [ES] according to the testimony of the Roman grammarians, 
but before their time it probably was [KS]. On early inscriptions it was 
written XS; e.g., LEXS for /ex ‘law’ (gen. legis; CIL.? 1.582.12, before 117 
B.C.). The Romans therefore did not originally intend X as a single graph for 
two consonants, but just for the velar one, which could not be appropriately 
indicated by K, Q, or C. So X then stood for a fricative [k], like the Greek 
letter X in the XX combination. The traditional name of the Latin letter was 
ix (Priscian 1.7-8 Keil-Hertz, II, 8, cites his predecessors Servius and 
Eutropius), whereas the other “‘semiuocales” were called ef, el, em, en, er, es. 
Eutropius explained, “It begins with i because in Greek it ends with the 
same"—i.e., et or #ü But probably the more closed vowel reflects the 
influence of the ensuing consonant in the very early period of Latin when the 
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letter was given a name, and a fricative [X] is apter than a plosive [K] to 
affect the vowel so—especially if the fricative inclines toward a palatal 
articulation (the German “%cb-Laut,” not the ''acb-Laut"). IOVXMENTA = 
iumenta ‘draught animals,’ on the oldest Latin inscription (CIL.? 1.1), is best 
taken to indicate [10ukm-] not a [KS] combination; cf. evypiar’ ‘bands, 
bonds’ (Euripides, TA. 443, etc.). 


5. The acrophonic logic of the G alphabet would make the letter y (like £) 
superfluous if its name were not [PS6:] buc [PS€*] or [p^ sé:] The third 
compound letter $ would also have been superfluous, had its name been 
pronounced [dz ë: ta], as some believe, instead of [ Za: ta], 


2.6Dc. Tbe lack of a dental fricative in Greek. Until 0 changed 
from [ th] to [P] (82.6Db), there was no dental fricative parallel to 
the labial and velar fricative components of y and £. Where a 
morphological analogy might lead us to expect a complex [ËS], we 
actually find just ç at the end of a word: 


POs ‘man’ (nom. sing.; I. 3.310, etc.) 

$cor|Oc ‘man’ (gen. sing.; 4.139, etc.) 

ELC ‘rivalry, quarrel’ (nom. sing.; 1.177, etc.) 

épib|oc ‘rivalry, quarrel’ (gen. sing.; 1.210, etc.) 
KOPUG ‘helmet’ (nom. sing.; 12.184, etc.) 


KOpv0|oc ‘helmet’ (gen. sing.; 3.362, etc.) 


and the same consonant, single or double, in the interior: 
$ópácouat ‘I will figure out’ (15.234, etc.) 


` wv 


dpacoopa ‘I will figure out’ (Od. 16.238, etc.)! 


The precise sound of the consonant in Gh at an early period, 
before the emergence of Ga, cannot be established; but we have no 
evidence of anything other than a plain sibilant [8]. If a fricative 
[*] ever existed in Gb or in prehistoric G, it must have gone over 
to the sibilant sound. The G —« is not phonetically identical with 
the H D-, but no other G sound is so similar to it.” Final c and ñ 
are extremely common, both in absolute terms and in relation to 
non-final occurrences of the same sounds; and the frequency is 
due to heavy employment in suffixes. 
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NOTES TO 2.6Dc 


1. The meter of a few passages—e.g., 6ptc in I], 4.440—allows the inference 
that a double consonant was pronounced at the end of the word (not, 
however, in other passages like 18.535). An alternative explanation, that the 
vowel —— was lengthened, is not impossible. In the Latin of Plautus the 
meter implies a double or lengthened consonant at the end of miles (Aul. 
528; genitive militis, etc.). 


2. Since —¢ and —00— (—0— in Ga) are the closest counterpart to the 
complex consonants £ and y, we have a further argument that the velar 
component of £ and the labial component of Y were fricative [5> P], not 
plosive. For if £ were [XS] and y were [PS] with or without aspiration—we 
would expect them to be matched by a dental consonant group *[ 8]. Such 
a combination of an air plosive and sibilant is easy to articulate and 
likely to persist, whereas * [ÙS] would invite simplification to [991 or [8]. 


2.6E. The morphological role of implosive consonants. Apart from 
($), H and Am have five other fricatives {å K 9 P P}, which serve 
mainly in roots, along with their plosive counterparts. ñ, plosive or 
fricative, is rarer as a radical consonant, but far more frequent 
both as a prefix and as a suffix.! The role of D, if properly 
understood, throws a fascinating light upon the fundamental 
structure (and I make bold to say, the genius) of the Semitic 
languages, and even contributes something to the general theory of 
language. The structural morphemes of Semitic consist of vowels 
and only a few of the dozens of Semitic consonant-phonemes. The 
lexical or radical morphemes consist of consonants, and mainly 
those consonants not used in structural morphemes.^ Vowels and 
plosive consonants are the two groups of sounds most unlike each 
other. The Semites assigned nearly their whole repertory of sounds 
either to purely structural or to purely lexical functions—a few 
consonants, however, being primarily structural but having minor 
lexical functions, or the reverse. The phonemes that compose the 
Semitic structural morphemes are mainly those which can be 
readily articulated many times in a single short sentence. This is 
not a gratuitous inference from the fact of their frequency in any 
Semitic text. The same phonemes, by and large, are among the 
most frequent in most other languages too, including those which, 
unlike the Semitic, do not in the least bar them from lexical 
morphemes. All languages have a few vowels; but it is no less true 
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that all have plosives, at least unvoiced plosives. In one language 
after another, ¢ is used oftener than any other plosive; mankind on 
the whole seems to find £ easier to articulate in a wide variety of 
environments than k, p, or the voiced counterparts of all three. 
Given the Semitic principle of reserving for structural purposes the 
phonemes that are easiest to pronounce again and again in a 
sentence, it was consistent to use £ far more than the other 
plosives as a prefix and a suffix. Being a plosive, it had a character 
altogether unlike a vowel, while most of the other consonans of 
structural function bear some resemblance to vowels. / t/ was 
therefore the one phoneme best suited to provide a consonantal 
beginning for a prefix or a consonantal ending for a u This 
still does not explain the abundant use of the fricative Í $], which 
is infrequent or lacking in most non-Semitic languages. Here H and 
Am differ from the others of the Semitic group, so far as prr are 
known. The H and Am ^ is not exactly a phoneme / t / but an 
arch-phoneme /T/, which maintains a plosive articulation [t] only 
when not following a vowel—i.e., only in a strictly explosive 
position. Much oftener it comes out a fricative, especially in 
suffixes, for there it is most liable to follow a vowel. Plosives as a 
group, when they can stand before a vowel, are the best fitted of 
all consonants to set the syllable-boundary, because they contrast 
diametrically with any vowel. But after a vowel a fricative serves 
better than the related plosive to set the other syllable-boundary. 
The implosive part of the syllable is more intimately joined to the 
nucleus than the explosive part is; and a fricative sound, not 
contrasting so diametrically with a vowel sound, is more congenial 
to the post-vocalic position. 


NOTES TO 2.6E 


1.—3 ‘in,’ —2 ‘like,’ and in Am — 1 ‘which’ or ‘of’ are prefixes, but in 
looser connection with the root than — ñ; e.g., they leave the root exactly as 
it would be if there were no prefix, while — 7] can modify the root: 


imperative = P1 i n gon. avenge' (Num. 31:2) 
infinitive 8233 (bi {bijn qom] ‘in avenging' (Ezek. 25:12) 
imperfect a D n (ti q'om} ‘you shall avenge’ (Lev. 19:18) 


T- and B5- (12—) are possessive and object suffixes ‘your, you,” less 
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intimately connected with the root than D1—. For a 1— suffix can be followed 
by |— or B3—, but not vice versa: 


anon {naxBlot’ Ko } ‘your (sing.) inheritance’ (Ex. 15:17 +) 
:22h?ni {naxdlat Kent } ‘your (pl) inheritance’ (Ps. 105:11, 
I Chr. 16:18) 


2.Many of the triconsonantal roots alleged by the grammarians and 
lexicographers include a {y}, {W}, (hi, or {2} which vanishes in a large 
proportion of the actual words that such roots exist in (cf. $2.3, note 1). 
Those roots ought rather to be called biconsonantal, and the consonant 
present in some forms but absent in others is a prefix, a suffix, or an infix, 
whose role is morphological, not radical. 


3. Kuryłowicz, “La syllabe,” pp. 104-105. 


2.6Ea. |- 8] as an implosive consonant and tbe Sanskrit visarga. 
As G has no fricatives except in combination with [S] (¢ =[Ks], y 
= [PS]), the one consonant most apt to close a word with a 
consonantal (not a semi-vocalic) implosion is the sibilant [75]. It 
is the most widespread sibilant in the languages of the world, and 
in many languages the only sibilant.’ In the absence of [Ù], [S] 
will serve as the implosive that is minimally opposed to [ t]. Since 
[*] is the only plosive extensively used in the structural mor- 
phemes of G and S, as well as the Semitic languages, the [8] of 
these IE languages corresponds to the [$] of H and Am not only in 
its obvious phonetic similarity but in its phonological and 
morphological role as the implosive counterpart of [t]. We may 
rest content with this explanation of the final —ç in G; but S, with 
its complicated samdhi (8 2.6Bd), gives us pause. Corresponding to 
the final — of G is 1-8! only when followed by an unvoiced 
dental plosive {t—} or (th— | in the next word: 


TEM PACH Ua: PRATT yad adya cit krnavah kas tv& pari} 
‘When you do [it] today, who [is] above you?’ (RV. 1.54.5d). 
The {— 8} of {Kas} is metrically implosive, as the fifth syllable from 
the end of a p&da in jagati meter has to be long, and that can be 
only if the syllable-boundary follows the {S}. However, while the 
meter syllabifies (kas—tu—81 the writing system  syllabifies 
{ka-stv&}. The evidence therefore leaves a question about the 
implosiveness of {S} here. In all other environments the 1781 is 
replaced by a great range of sounds more or less similar to it. We 
should not be misled into interpreting the evidence from G and S 
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to mean that the S alternants of 1783 are modified from an IE *—s 
preserved in G. A phonological definition of this final sound as it 
is shared by G and S would be—in both languages—an implosion as 
perfectly consonantal as the remaining phonology permits. In G 
the other implosions, even the consonants — and —p, are a little 
more like vowels; at any rate they cannot participate in conso- 
nant-clusters as [7S] does in —£ and —y. In S the lack of any 
positive phonological content, beyond merely a consonantal 
implosion, exposes the final sound to whatever actualization fits 
most easily into the environment. In H the quasi-phoneme that has 
no positive content besides consonantal implosion is actualized as 
an unvoiced dental fricative P—- {-%}, because the other 
consonantal implosions all have some positive feature to oppose to 
its negative-neutral feature; e.g., 3— Í—B1 is voiced and labial. But 
in S the plain consonantal implosion has nothing to keep it in the 
unvoiced dental range [7S] unless the explosive consonant at the 
beginning of the next word is an unvoiced dental. Indeed, the 
evidence of S—leaving G out of account—would not favor the 
interpretation of [78] as the principal or fundamental articulation 
of this final implosion. In a terminal position, where no 
subsequent sound can influence it, it is represented by the 
visarga sound : (transliterated (—h1), which is described as an 
unvoiced breathing articulated in the same part of the mouth as 
the vowel right before it. Evidently this is the simplest 
consonantal implosion possible in S. 


NOTES TO 2.6Ea 


1. The rarity of LS |in H is a problem treated in Š §2.6F c,h. 
2. Wackernagel, I, 259-260. 


2.6Eb. Velar, labial, and dental implosives in Sanskrit. The same 
sign :{-1} is written in most texts before a word that begins with 
an unvoiced velar plosive * Klor @ {Kh} or an unvoiced labial 
plosive Ç {P} or TH {ph}, But the S grammars and inscriptions 
report, instead of a plain aspiration, a fricative homorganic with 
the ensuing plosive, ( ^E] before (E—1 or (kh —1, [-P] before Ip—1 
or (Ph —], The sounds are called jihv&muliya and upadhmaniya 
respectively.’ Phonologically they are beyond question allophones 
of the visarga. Some S phoneticians condemned the use of them, 
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and the graphic signs for them have almost entirely dropped out of 
the Nagari script. Allophones limited to a single environment are 
liable to be discarded, unless they can be identified with some 
other phoneme. We can infer a relation something like this: The S 
implosion which corresponds to the G —« is / -h /, and the fate of 
its allophones has been 


velar [-k], 
labial [^], 
but dental [791^ ^ assigned to the same phoneme as [S7] 


| largely discarded in favor of [—h] 


The compound character «T, when used for 1783 at the end of 
one word and {t(@)—} at the beginning of the next-eg., aT 
(devas tem] ‘the gods... [verb] him’ (RV. 6.75.19c)—indicates 
that the samdhi collocation was identified with the cluster at the 
beginning of a single word, as in TAT {stavā} “[ will praise’ (at 
the opening of 2.11.6a +). Doubtless {-S t—} was phonetically 
and not just graphically identical with {St—}. 


NOTES TO 2.6Eb 


1, Wackernagel, I, 260. 


2. We need not assume in S a fricative "L^ 9] like the HA—. A difficult 
samdhi sequence [7 —], with a fricative, could hardly have been 
maintained, at any rate when a sibilant was available to give the smoother 
sequence[7 Š *—]. H does not have this kind of samdhi between the final 
consonant of one word and the initial consonant of the next. 


2.6Ec. Replacement of (-8Yor {-)} by biatus in Sanskrit. lf the 
next word begins with a vowel, as in qd: ed: (deva urdhvah } 
‘the [sun-] god risen’ (RV. 2.38.2a, the end of a pada in tristubh 
meter; cf. 1.32.12b, 1.186.1b, 2.38.4d, 4.13.1d, 5.45.1d, 6.58.2d, 
6.73.3b), the 1781 is omitted. The language does not permit this 
consonant or any samdhi alternant of it in an environment where 
it would have to be explosive. For not only the writing system but 
the meter too would require it to begin the next syllable, 


“age; , metrically *(de—v&a-sur—-dhveh|. Instead, S pre- 


scribes a hiatus—here (as often) marked 5 (82.3Ed, note 3)— 
although the language otherwise is much opposed to hiatus and 
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eliminates it by samdhi, fusing the preceding and the ensuing 
vowel into one syllable. But the samdhiof words that end in 1-88, 
-8S, —6, —8i|] (more accurately [748, —88, —ei, —8i] or 
/^48, —= 895; =AL > —ai Lf ) does not observe the rule against hiatus 
but quite the contrary: it actually produces a hiatus before the 
vowel commencing the next word. We have noted much earlier the 
strong tendency of /1/ after a vowel to be implosive in G and H 
(8 81.6A-Bb). Now we observe something comparable in S: the 
final /—/ is dropped rather than changed to an explosive 
position. The identical treatment of final / 78/ evinces a similar 
requirement that it must drop out when it cannot be implosive. 
The only other part of its phonological definition—that it is a 
consonant—is expressed by the hiatus, which functions positively 
as a consonant insofar as it separates the two vowels where the 
negative-neutral feature would be a fusion of the vowels into one 
syllable. The non-explosive character of both / 7^8/ (or / ~h/) and 
/-1/ is maintained at the price of neutralizing many oppositions 
important in S morphology; e.g., 


nominative qw: {80 b] ‘liquor’ (terminal, 1.177.4b) 


(8 
locative qu í som 5} ‘liquor’ (terminal, 1.177.2d) 
nominative ata {sdma} ‘liquor’ (before 11-1, 1.18.5b)! 
locative qm {soma} ‘liquor’ (before fi—], 1.80.12) 


The {S} may seem to occupy an explosive position in qqTW: 


(dev&sah } ‘gods,’ the long form of the nominative plural (9.49.4b 
+; cf. $2.6Bf). But {-sah} at the end of the word can never be 
udatta; for the ud&tta comes, at the latest, just before thei81. 
Therefore (7 88h] may in a way be a mere quasi-syllable (8 1.8), a 
syllabic actualization of an implosive cluster; and the {S} is an 
early part of the implosion. Since internal semdhi allows the 
intervocalic {S} while external samdhi suppresses it as in 
{déva aditya} ‘the heavenly gods’ (82.6Bd), the word-boundary 
is phonologically real, at least in words of this sort. Regardless 
whether the sign of hiatus $ happens to be written, aT SATSAT, 
or omitted, Sata Tf&cuT (as the practice of manuscripts varies in 
this respect), the word-boundary could be recognized through its 
pattern of sounds, even by someone who happened not to know 
the meaning of the words {dévaaditya}. The S script leaves no 
space between words, but the samdhi assures us that the 
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word-boundary cannot come at certain points in the syllabic 
sequence, such as within a syllable {SV} or {yV}. 


NOTE TO 2.6Ec 


1. In the endings {is}, {-ūs}, {—€S } [els], (-08j [~ous] 
the / 8/ changes to [T] before a vowel; eg. 3 a Prerfig rers ort 


{agnir imdro Varun } ‘Agni (= fire), Indra, Varuna’ (10.65.1a), The 
/ 8/, coming after a closed vowel, is already following an implosive 
consonant or the nuclear, vocalic actualization of such a consonant (cf. 
8 82.2B-Ba); so the function of the / S/ cannot be so clearly to provide the 
implosion, as it does after a more open vowel. 


2.6Ed. Tbe final —s of Latin. The nominative singular ending —s, 
common to many IE languages, is especially characteristic of G. 
Except for the remote Baltic group (Lithuanian, Lettish, and Old 
Prussian), the European languages that share it were under G 
influence from the beginning of their history, and doubtless earlier 
too. It does not seem a coincidence that Gothic, the only 
Germanic language with this ending, was the one spoken in 
territory close to Greece and raised to literary rank with a G 
superstratum. Earlier the Italic languages were in a similar 
situation. The one for which we have by far the most evidence is 
Latin, as the Romans over several centuries became remarkably 
impregnated with G civilization. In mature Classical Latin a final 
—s is present to correspond to the final —ç of the nominative 
singular of the "second declension" and nearly every other final 
—ç of G morphology. But in earlier Latin this —$ was optional, as 
shown by its frequent, omission in inscriptions,! the scansion of 
the pre-Classical poets,” and a revealing statement of Cicero: Quin 
etiam, quod iam subrusticum uidetur, olim autem politius, eorum : 
uerborum quorum eaedem erant postremae duae litterae quae sunt 
in optumus, postremam litteram detrabebant misi uocalis inseque- 
batur. Ita non erat ea offensio m uersibus quam nunc fugiunt 
poetae noui; sic enim loquebamur 
qui est omnibu princeps 
non omnibus princeps, et 
uita illa dignu locoque 

non dignus. ‘Moreover, something that now seems rather boorish 
but was formerly more refined—they used to take off the last 
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letter of the words whose last two letters were the same as in 
optumus (‘best’), unless a vowel followed. Thus there was not that 
dissatisfaction in verses which the modern poets now avoid; for we 
used to talk this way: qui est omnibu princeps (‘who is leader to 
all’), not omnibus princeps, and uita illa dignu locoque (‘worthy of 
that life and rank’), not dignus’? (Orator 48|161]). The terms 
subrusticum “rather boorish’ and politius ‘more refined’ call 
attention to the change in Roman society which made the —s 
obligatory in Classical Latin. In earlier generations a Roman might 
fit into the cultured circle of his day without knowing much G, 
but by Cicero's time G education had thoroughly penetrated the 
upper class. A variation in Latin, formerly permitted but without a 
G parallel, sank to the vulgar level. Since the unvarying —s 
distinguishes the most Hellenized Latin, while the variation 
—s = Zero belongs to such Latin as was not so dependent on the G 
superstratum, we might easily project our reasoning and imagine 
an illiterate or a prehistoric type of Latin that simply ended the 
words in a vowel. But this would be a chimera; we are not to 
discuss as something real or knowable a Latin language immune 
from the influence of G. That influence is most likely to have 
operated where the structure of Latin was already, to some degree, 
compatible with the G model—e.g., if we suppose that Latin had a 
final —s but employed it somewhat in the Sanskrit manner 
(§ §2.6Ea-c), alternating with other sounds or with zero. But from 
the time that Latin was first written, in an alphabet adapted from 
the G, we can be sure that the study of G in Rome kept increasing 
until the height of the Classical period. Eventually the influence 
waned, and by the early Middle Ages a working knowledge of G in 
western Europe was rare even among teachers. Then we find texts 
that consistently lack the —s. It is a hazardous and unlikely guess 
that the —s might once have been introduced into Latin by pure 
imitation of G.? But taking all known types of Latin together, we 
see this final consonant as a more peripheral, dispensable suffix 
than in G, where it remains to this day, not shaken by the long 
evolution. 


NOTES TO 2.6Ed 


1. See “Index grammaticus" in CIL,? 1, p. 818. 


2. Although our mss., written in late antiquity and the Middle Ages, never (or 
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practically never) leave out the —s, the meter very often shows that those 
poets treated —Vs as equivalent to —V. 


3. In early Latin inscriptions the final —M was omitted oftener than the final 
—$; e.g., OPTVMO ‘best,’ acc. sing. masc. (CIL.? 1.9.2). But all metrical 
evidence shows that a sound of some sort was pronounced, in both 
pre-Classical and Classical Latin. The Romans certainly cannot be suspected 
of any artificial Hellenization here; for they did not identify the sound with 
the final —p of G, though it plays the same morphological role. They wrote it 
—m, not —7; and instead of scanning it as a consonant like the G —», they 
made the group —Vm metrically elidible (if the next word began with a 
vowel), hence equal to a diphthong. The effect of their G model upon them 
went no further than to suggest that the sound should be indicated in writing 
(optionally at first, later more consistently) by a letter which stood primarily 
for a nasal consonant. 


2.6F. The relation of {t} to other Semitic consonants. The 
fricative pronunciation of post-vocalic Ë /T/ in H and Am turns 
out to be a valuable clue to the genesis of the various plosives, 
fricatives, and sibilants in the Semitic languages. Semitic grammari- 
ans have generally held that the six fricatives of H and Am are 
secondarily modified from plosives, in late prehistoric or even in 
historical times. Some have actually regarded the plosive - frica- 
tive alternation, so conspicuous in Hz, as an Aramaism dating from 
the extinction of H as a vernacular. One piece of Phoenician 
evidence suffices to make this theory quite implausible: The 
transcription in Plautus’ comedy Poenulus 932, 935 uses the 
aspirate plosive pb— for initial B in pho, translated bic (952), but 
the fricative —f— for post-vocalic B in thyfel and liful, translated 
eum fecisse and faciundum respectively (956).! The H cognates 


are nB {poh} ‘here’ (Num. 32:16 +), 7795) (Vip sol" } ‘you 
will do’ (Job 35:6 4)? *?»B*? *{lip 2l} ‘to do. The Latin 
alphabet is not equipped to show the other plosive - fricative 
alternations;? but so far as it can, it reveals an alternation in 


Phoenician agreeing with the one in Ht and Amt. A further proof 
that the alternation in Hz arises from an ancient tradition of H, 
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not a subsequent assimilation to Am, comes out of several 
conjunctures in the Song of the Red Sea: 


AS] DNI '3 (kiy go?oh gph} for he isexalted' (Ex. 15:1,21)* 


Hipa HN) 125233 "2 nim D?N3 n222^Bp 
(miy^ komokoh bo elim (?Édonby ) miy lcomokoh ne? dor 


b'aq'odeš } ‘Who is like you among the gods, O LORD; who i is like 
you, august in holiness?’ (15:11) 
APN] 1! DY [eem zuw go?ol to} ‘this people you have 

Ë vindicated' (15:13) 
1382 107) [yid muw ko?oben ‘they are silent as stone’ (15:16) 
Anywhere else we would expect AR), Tn?N3, 12522, APN), 


| 382 because the previous word has a conjunctive accent and ends 


in a vowel (the weak consonant makes no difference). This poem, 
a monument of the oldest H literature, retains in the Ht pointing 
some traces of a more limited distribution of fricatives at the 
beginning of a word than the rest of the Bible shows. We could not 
account for this if we accepted the unjustified assumption that the 
H texts in the Bible were composed before any plosive - fricative 
alternation existed in H. If the alternation were a late Aramaism, 
those who brought it into H would not have spared a handful of 
words in one poem while fricativating the initial consonant of 
other words in the very same verses. The readers of the Pentateuch 


to whom we owe the tradition of nhi ANID, and of 
DINA 121232 "p followed by 121332 `B, could distinguish the 


distribution of plosives and fricatives m this poem from the 
distribution of them otherwise in H. Such qualified men would 
not have made the latter distribution very nearly identical with the 
distribution in Am, had not the actual pronunciation of both 
languages warranted it. 


NOTES TO 2.6F 


1. Friedrich, p. 18. 

2. H affords no parallel to thyfel taken as the 3d person sing. masc. 
3. The G alphabet cannot readily show any. 

4. On the infinitive absolute, see §2.2Ha. 


5. The identity was probably due to Am influence upon the H samdhi of the 
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court and especially of the bilingual scribes in Jerusalem (§$4.7Ec.) At an 
earlier period fricativation in H, while considerable, must not have gone so 
far. 


2.6Fa. Plosives and fricatives in Arabic. Arabic has five plosives 
corresponding, in H and Am, to plosive - fricative alternations: 


Dental Velar Labial 
unvoiced voiced unvoiced voiced voiced 
Arabic a 

c ti = di {lr} C (gi uw bi 
H and Am 


P/h ek 78 (¿al 975 Ir 373 197g} 378 iP gl 
Instead of an unvoiced labial plosive [p] to “correspond to 
P / p {Py P}, Arabic has a fricative © {f} (labiodental). When 
linguistics was less advanced, one could postulate an isolated 
change: proto-Sem. *p > Arabic {£} (also Ethiopic). But nowa- 
days such an interpretation amounts to confessing that we do not 
see how to relate the alleged phonetic change to the phonology of 
the languages concerned. The dental and velar plosives of Arabic 
have neighboring fricative phonemes opposed to them: 


unvoiced voiced unvoiced voiced 
= (bi 2:36] C ihi È tdi 
cf. H D [š] ' [2] n ixi? y fe] 


Am MA (*/s1 7/3 iÉ/a3. n dixi Y fo 


The Arabic fricatives & and J are interdental rather than dental; < 
and $ are post-velar rather than velar. H and Am use fewer points 
of articulation for consonant phonemes and lack these fricatives. 
Where an Arabic cognate exhibits such a fricative, H and Am 
instead of keeping it distinct assimilate it to some other phoneme 
within their stock, not too unlike the Arabic fricative in point and 
manner of articulation. In Arabic the unsymmetrical opposition of 
S {f} to — Íb] is striking. The lack of a [P] in Arabic argues a 
tendency to favor the fricative articulation where no phoneme 
opposition between plosive and fricative was involved. But a 
voiced fricative, either bilabial [P] or labiodental [V], might have 
been dangerously similar to the labial semivowel 9 {W} (= H and 
Am 1). 
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1. In most of the Arabic world not a plosive [9] but an affricate like our j. 


However, in Classical Arabic the g, like a velar consonant, does not 
assimilate the {J } of the definite article to itself: 


Jessi ‘the beauty’ hence phonologically / "al gamalu / 

- a of 
cf. JUI! ‘the perfection’ / °alkemalu / 
but LA “the north' / ^aSSamalu / 


2. I use {X }for a guttural (commonly symbolized 5), not a velar fricative. The 
Arabic scribes who adapted the Am alphabet to their own language identified 
the letter T] with their guttural / X/ and 2 with their guttural / 9/ The 
post-velar fricatives they considered akin to these gutturals, and added a 
diacritical dot. The dot below in the ¢ / 9/ was needed because a faulty 
style of penmanship confused the shapes of the letters I and 2, so that both 
were made the same, e (cf. §2.4Ec, note 3). The graphic identity is not yet 
complete in our earliest specimens of the Arabic letters from centers near the 
Am (Nabataean) source of the Arabic alphabet; see Nabia Abbott, Tbe Rise 
of tbe Nortb Arabic Script, University of Chicago, Oriental Institute 
Publications, vol. 50 (1939), pp. 38-39 and pl. v. The shape r with no 
diacritical dot was reserved for the guttural. 


2.6.Fb. A difference in tbe articulation of motivated and 
unmotivated fricatives. The well investigated fricatives of Spanish 
enable us to conjecture something about oS of the Semitic 
languages.! In Spanish the voiced fricatives [5» d, 9]—written b 
or v, d, and g or gu respectively—are mere representatives of the 
plosive phonemes /5, d, 9/ in certain environments. These 
voiced fricatives have virtually the same point of articulation as 
the voiced plosives [b, 4; g]; the difference depends upon the 
manner of contact between the active and the passive organ: 
complete occlusion produces a plosive, incomplete occlusion a 
fricative. The unvoiced fricatives are distinct phonemes opposed to 
the unvoiced plosives and differ not only in their manner but also 
appreciably in their place of articulation: 

/ £/ is labiodental (lower lip against upper teeth), / P / is oaa, 
/p/—written z or (before a front-vowel) c—is interdental, / */is 

dental; 
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/ h /—written j or (before a front-vowel) g—is articulated farther 
back on the velum than / */ 
Probably all the H and Am fricatives, whether voiced or not, were 
articulated at the same point as the plosives because they are 
positional alternants. They cannot occur at the beginning of a 
verse, or after any sort of disjuncture; in this respect their 
distribution agrees beautifully with that of the Spanish voiced 
fricatives. Such unmotivated fricatives should be symbolized in 
transcription, no less than in the original alphabet, by the same 


letters as the plosives, plus a diacritical line: {5, 9, 3, X, p, tj. 
Other symbols should serve for the Arabic fricatives, as these are 
clear-cut phonemes. For the interdentals — and J I prefer the 
transcriptions {P} and 191 respectively, which are familiar enough 
from the Old English alphabet; but no well-known symbol is 
available for the post-velar fricatives ¢ and £ ({2}and {9} are 
undesirable expedients).? The reason why H and Am have 
unmotivated fricatives as positional variants of the plosives, while 
Arabic does not, will be taken up in 885.4Bb-d. It bears 
decisively upon the relation of IE languages to Semitic. 


NOTES TO 2.6Fb 


1. My information about Spanish is from T. Navarro Tomás, Manual de 
pronunciación espanola, 6th ed. (Madrid, 1953), pp. 77-145. 


2. The modern Arabic Jews naturally assimilate the H and Am fricatives to 
their vernacular Arabic articulation—labiodental, interdental, and post-velar; 
but it probably was not so in the authentic Ht and Amt reading of the 
Scriptures. 


3.In the minimal opposition [logáxat.'] 'you (fem.) have taken' 
- { logáxat| ‘to take’ (82.6Da), the plosive rather than the fricative is 
motivated; for a plosive is anomalous in this position—final and post-vocalic— 
and is doubtless due to the model of (logáx tiy} ‘I have taken’ and 
especially of ÑN p? (1ogax to} ‘you (masc.) have taken’ (Gen. 20:3 +), as 


well as the alternative fem. form in {-X v | alongside of this one in 
[xat], 


2.6Fc. The peculiar status of D. Little attention has been paid to a 
puzzling asymmetry in Semitic comparative grammar: the Arabic 


voiced fricative 7 [Š] corresponds to ? [Z] in H, while the 
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unvoiced fricative > [P] corresponds not to D [S]but to P [3] I 
can offer a tentative solution, which moreover contributes to the 
comparison of the 9 [*]0f H and Am noun-endings with the —s of 
IE languages. The correspondence 2 [9]: ? [2] presents no 
difficulty in itself, since [4], besides being the only voiced sibilant 
in H, is in any language the sibilant most like the interdental 
fricative [Š] (or the dental fricative[3]). But we would then expect 
~ [P], the unvoiced counterpart of 3 [Š], to correspond tob [8], 
the unvoiced counterpart of ' [Z]. The detour avoiding [S] in 
favor of [S] destroys the neat symmetry of diagrams comparing 
the Semitic languages; but it contains a secret that ought finally to 
lead us toward a better understanding of the Semitic consonant 
system. D is the only consonant not represented in the basic H 
vocabulary, or at most represented only on its fringe.’ We 
distinguish. the basic part of the vocabulary from the rest by 
common sense rather than by any absolutely rigorous criterion. 
Frequency in a long text like the Bible helps to entitle a word to 
be ranked as basic—though the subject may cause certain words 
like 8°32 (nobiy?] ‘prophet’ (Gen. 20:7 +) to appear much 
oftener than in the everyday language. By far the most frequent 
word containing D is 53 [ees ep | ‘silver’ (Gen. 17:27 +; over 
400 times including prefixed and suffixed forms). No root which 
either begins or ends with D is nearly as frequent as this. Quite 
probably the sound entered H in loan-words, or else the phoneme 
indicated by the letter 2 came to be actualized [S] rather late. We 
know for certain only that it was pronounced like the Latin s in 
the time of St. Jerome (c. 340-420; 82.1Ba, note 4), while 7 and ` 
3 had sounds foreign to Latin though the same Latin letter had to 
serve for the transcription of all three. His information accords 
perfectly with the spelling-out of the names of the three H letters 
in the “Septuagint” of Lamentations, according to the tradition 
extant in Codex B: 


D XZAMX, ZAMEX 

* TIAAH 

e X£ZEN 
The codex is nearly contemporary with Jerome; the spellings Z—, 
TI—, XZ— might go back further, though not all the way to the G 
translator, who probably worked in the last century or two before 
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the Christian era.” That still leaves us far from the value of D when 
the alphabet was first devised, or first adopted by the Hebrews. 


NOTES TO 2.6Fc 


1. The raricy of D is noted by Marcel Cohen, Essai comparatif sur le 
vocabulaire et la phonétique du chamito-sémitique, Bibliothéque de l'École 
des Hautes Études, Sciences historiques et philologiques, fasc. 291 (Paris, 
1947), p. 141. 


2. Rahlfs ($2.1Ba, note 5) has pointed out that whoever added the names of 
the H letters to the LXX of Lam. adhered to the sequence of AIN before ®H 
in all four chapters, unaware that the — ¥ verse precedes the —B verse only in 
the 1st chapter, and that thereafter the —Ð precedes the — Y, both in the H 
original and in the G version. The order in the 2d, 3d, and 4th chapters 
cannot have resulted from an accidental error of transposition in the 
archetype. Rather it was due to an eccentric sequence of the H alphabet, 5 
before Y—which is contrary not only to the standard sequence as taught 
through the ages but also to the sequence as it was taken over by the Greeks 
(. .. OIL. ..). The eccentric sequence... YY D... might either belong to 
the original composition of the three threnodies or have intruded at some 
later point, provided the transmission was primarily oral. That a Hebrew 
could have learned his alphabet with 5 before Y, is astonishing; for a uniform 
sequence of the letters is normally one of the very first things that anyone 
learns on the way to literacy. We can readily imagine a little wavering when 
the alphabet was just beginning to be used; but the subject of Lam.—the 
desolation of Jerusalem—dates it, at the earliest, in the 6th century, when 
literacy was an old accomplishment. We must infer that literacy was, 
nevertheless, rare and that a poetic text could be composed or at any rate 
transmitted by a person not schooled or drilled enough in the alphabet to 
know that Y comes ahead of Ð. 


2.6Fd. Inadequacy of pbonetic data concerning tbe Hebrew 
sibilants. Everything we say about the sibilants of Hebrew or the 
other Semitic languages before the Christian era is a tangle of 
inferences, many of them commonly accepted but few having 
more than a slight balance of probability in their favor. We have 
tolerably good evidence about the sound of the H, Am, and Arabic 
sibllants in the early Middle Ages, and access to the modern 
pronunciation of these languages. For ancient times, the transcrip- 
tions in G and Latin letters, because these languages had so few 
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sibilant phonemes, can tell us little about any Semitic sibilant, 
except that it was a sibilant. Still older evidence has been drawn 
from Accadian, Ugaritic, South Arabic, Egyptian, even Hittite, and 
if fairly considered, can only bring home to us the magnitude of 
the puzzle. Regarding the written characters of those lost 
languages, rediscovered in the last hundred years or so, we have 
information neither about the approximate phonetic values nor 
the relations within the phonology of each language (cf. $0.5B). 
At most we may say how many sibilant phonemes each language 
had—that is, we may if the script was adequate and not redundant, 
and if we can be confident which other phonemes fall neatly 
outside the sibilant order. A recent and very upsetting discovery is 
the Ugaritic abecedarium.! The order of its thirty letters largely 
agrees, to be sure, with that of the Phoenician alphabet and 
therefore confirms the majority of the identifications which 
scholars previously maintained on the basis of comparative Semitic 
grammar. But it casts doubt on several of their identifications of 
sibilants and fricatives. The most important detail for my present 
argument is that SÈ, the Ugaritic cognate of È, occupies the place 
of V, while W the cognate of ux (and Am È), comes between 5° 
(3) and VPP (>) in spite of its graphic similarity to W.” This is so 
contrary to the previous conclusions of comparative Semitics that 
we are warned to look closely into what has passed for fact. 


NOTES TO 2.6Fd 


1. Charles Virolleaud, “Un abécédaire du XIV siècle av. J.-C., provenant de 
Ras-Shamra," Comptes rendus des séances de l'Académie des inscriptions et 
belles-lettres, 1950, pp. 71-73; Gordon, p. 11. The Ugaritic cognates of the 


Arabic voiced fricatives 3 and d are very problematical; Gordon, pp. 22-24. 


2. Better than most other letters, this one has retained its original Phoenician 
shape V for all the long evolution of H-Am penmanship away from the 
angular Phoenician toward the “square” shapes familiar to us. 


2.6Fe. Tbe Greeks' cboice of a Pboenician letter for tbeir sibilant. 
We should not count upon being so lucky as to arrive at a 
phonological definition of the several sibilants in any ancient 
Semitic language. An attempt at a definition will probably be a 
mere guess. But we can say with certainty which sound in G was 
enough like the acrophonic value of a Phoenician letter to be 
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represented by the same character, and which sound was not. We 
can deal the same way with correspondences in the adaptation of 
the Am alphabet to Arabic. One well-known fact has commanded 
surprisingly little attention: the G (or rather Ionic) letter 2 is from 
V, not B. It occupies the same place, P Z T N 7 4. The H name for 
wis / Xn/ the ancient shape wv suggests that the Phoenician 
name must have meant ‘tooth’ (H 12 { Sen |, Ex. 21:24 +). The 
Dorians called their sibilant letter od», according to the Ionic 
author Herodotus (1.139), and they shaped it ^^; the shape 


probably and the name perhaps are from 3 (A in old Phoencian 


inscriptions; cf. $2.1Ba). The Ionic name otyua for 2 is a 
manifestly G innovation, in form exactly what we would expect as 
a "third declension” neuter noun derived from the verb signifying 
‘hiss, sizzle’ (imperfect oif", Od. 9.394).! The related “second 
declension” masculine noun ovyuóv (accusative) is Aristotle’s word 
for the sound emitted by tortoises (Hist. an. 4.9.536a.7). The 
etymology virtually guarantees that >Z stood for the sound [S]. 
Herodotus, our earliest authority for the name otyya, takes us 
back no further than the fifth century B.C.; but I can hardly 
understand why the Ionians ever discarded the Phoenician 
acrophonic name and in the case of this one letter substituted a 
term describing the sound, unless the Phoenician name was 
unsatisfactory at the very time they adapted the alphabet to their 
dialect of G. Once they had accepted a Phoenician letter-name, 
pronouncing it with an initial phoneme that existed in G, they had 
no further reason for discarding a name that served its purpose in 
the acrophonic alphabet. The person or persons who adapted the 
Phoenician alphabet to G were so logical (even where we do not 
quite understand their procedure) that they must have had a 
reason for rejecting the Phoenician name for W: it began with a 
sound too different from their / $/. They did not adopt either the 
shape or the name of D ( in ancient times) for their / 8/ but 
instead used the shape for their double consonant [s]. Evidently 
the sound of D—the initial sound of its name—was even further 
from the G / 8/ than was. This argument proves something, 
provided we keep it within safe bounds. G had no more than one 
simple sibilant phoneme, pronounced (at least at the beginning of 
a word) in such a way that none of the Phoenician letter-names 
was adequate for it. In the G letter-name otyua that phoneme was 
almost certainly [8] at the time the name was chosen; in other 
environments it may or may not have been actualized [§].? I 
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cannot escape the deduction that the Phoenician language from 
which G obtained its alphabet had no [8]—at any rate no initial 
[S] We are not informed whether the cities of Phoenicia had 
dialect differences in their sibilant phonemes; it does not show up 
in their use of the alphabet. Neither are we clearly informed 


whether their & was [P] or [Š] or something else. 


NOTES TO 2.6Fe 


1. Some scholars have derived otyua from [Sémsk] by metathesis of 
consonants, but there is no likely reason for it. 


2. Cf. §2.3A, note 2. It might be handier for my theory to claim that the G 
letter È once had the fricative sound [Plát not [t] at the beginning of a 
word; but the evidence seems against it, at least for that G dialect—Ionic— 
which rejected the Phoenician name for the letter. For IE comparative 
grammar I observe that the initial G o— before a vowel does not correspond 
to the s— of Latin, S, or other languages. 


2.6Ff. Tbe Phoenician word 0cop ‘cow.’ Plutarch, of course long 
after the establishment of the G alphabet, gives some valuable 
information in his account of OoUpiov, the name of a peak near his 
native town, Chaeronea in Boeotia, and of Oovpioc, the epithet of 
Apollo at the temple there: cóuaorat è 6 0cóc and @oupoucç, 
Tic Xaípcvoc  unrpOc, ðv oiktuoTmp "yeyovévat THS Xatpcovetac 
toTopovow. oi óé paoi rr» Kdóuc óoQetoap rò Tov lluOtov 
ka0qyeuorva (oov éket QapnpaL, Kat TOV TOTOP QT avTNS OVTW 
1000a/yopev0 vav 0cop yap oi Powues rr)» Boup Kadovot "The god 
is named after @oupco, the mother of Chaeron, whom they 
record! to have been the founder of Chaeronea. Others say that 
the cow given as a guide to Cadmus by the Pythian god appeared 
there and that the place was therefore named after her; for the 
Phoenicians call the cow @wp’ (Sulla 17[463b] ; cf. $1.10A). 
Plutarch is presumably recounting the local traditions, plus 
someone's learned observation about a Phoenician word. The first 
account, which Plutarch favors, has more the air of a naive 
rationalism worthy of Herodotus (1.110.1, 1.122.3), who accept- 
ed the version of Cyrus' childhood told by those Persians who 
maintained it was no dog (oraka in Median, kupa in G) that 
suckled him, but a woman named Yaakw (Kuro in G). So the 
informants preferred by Plutarch declare that the god of that 
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temple near Chaeronea was named in memory not of the cow 
(0cop in Phoenician) which miraculously guided Cadmus, but of 
Oovpo, the mother of the founder of Chaeronea. To be sure, 
among the early settlers of Boeotia we find nothing amiss in a 
woman's name of Semitic type (ending like the H [-— h), 
9 82.4C-D); her son, furthermore, might well have a pure G name. 
The linguistic importance of the whole passage is enhanced by the 
difference between the vowel of @wp and @oup—. Both ov and w 
would, at different periods of the G language, render the [9] 
quality of the H vowel in 11 {SQWr} ‘ox’ (Gen. 32:6 +; 82.1B) 
and quite probably of the Phoenician vowel in the cognate word. 
So long as ov was pronounced either [91] or [OU], it was like the H 
{OW}, After ov became [V], the old opposition of quality between 
o and w /9 " 9!/ was abandoned, and w became /9':/ 
($ §1.7Ca-b). The Oove— forms must surely have come down 
through a long G-speaking tradition, from as far back as the 
foundation of the temple of Apollo Qovpws; the Phoenician word 
0cop, on the other hand, is exhibited with the vowel that a Greek 
at some later time would identify with the sound uttered by a 
Phoenician. The 0— in 0cop cannot prove whether the Phoenician 
w was [P] or [Š], though it somewhat favors the former, as the 
Ugaritic abecedarium also does (§2.6Fd). The & must at any rate 
have sounded strange to G ears, so that a Greek could repeat the 
Phoenician word as / thó:r / Had it been close to his o / $/, he 
would have repeated the word as *owp */ 39!°/, which would 
have lent no support to the derivation of @ouptoç from the cow 
that guided Cadmus. We would not have this remark of Plutarch 
about the Phoenician word for 'cow' altogether, had there not 
been people in Chaeronea to whom this Phoenician word seemed 
enough like Govp— to justify the etymological claim. 


NOTE TO 2.6Ff 
1. Indefinite 3d person pl. 


2.6Fg. Tbe Arabic sibilants. Most comparative grammarians of 
Semitic have reached too simple a conclusion from the fact that D 
is [S] in the known medieval and modern pronunciations of H and 
Am, and that in many words like *]D2 ‘silver’ the Arabic cognate 
has ov, likewise pronounced [8]. This has been taken, rather 
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naively, as proof enough of a proto-Semitic / $/. But actually 
from the time that this [S] pronunciation is known for D and c>, 
[S] is also the H and Am pronunciation of the that is cognate 
with Arabic — and pointed Ë, while w is cognate in many more 


words with Ë [Š] than with D. J. Cantineau suggested, with much 
reserve, that the ancestor of D at have been phonetically if not 
phonemically an affricate like [*8].! The most convincing 
argument, it seems to me, is that D was not [S] in the Am—more 
specifically Nabataean—source of the Arabic alphabet. Nabataean 
peculiarities in the pronunciation of the Am letters elude us for 
the most part; but if the letters D and & had the respective values 


[S] and [§], as they do in the known medieval pronunciations of 
Biblical Am, the Arabs having the same two sounds ought logically 
to have taken over both letters D and U^ Instead the Arabs 
rejected the Am letter D and borrowed only the & (shaped v" in 
Arabic penmanship). Very early in the Islamic period they 
introduced the diacritical dots, so that stands for / Š/ and 
plain u for / S/? Evidently the Arabs had no use for D because 
the initial sound in the acrophonic name of this letter in 
Nabataean Am was unlike any Arabic sound. I therefore hold that 
it was not [8]; but nothing is established about its true value. 


NOTES TO 2.6Fg 


1. "Le consonantisme du sémitique," Semitica, 4 (1951-52), 83. His 
suggestion has been followed up by André Martinet, "Remarques sur le 
consonantisme sémitique," BSLP, 49 (1953), 71-74. 


2. Strange things, to be sure, have happened at times in the adaptation of a 
writing system to another language. We do not understand why the Romans, 
who first had both K for the unvoiced and C for the voiced velar plosive, then 
discarded K, making C do double duty for both phonemes, until eventually 
they added the modification G for the voiced one; Lindsay (82.3, note 3), 
pp. 2-3. In the period when only C was used, many minimal oppositions must 
have been concealed by homography; e.g., 

crates ‘hurdles’ - grates ‘thanksgiving’ 

crus ‘leg’ - gras ‘crane’ 


3. Abbott ($2.6Fa, note 2), p. 38. 


2.6Fb. Tbe ancient Hebrew forerunners of the Massoretic h, D, 
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and l. All these points concerning the related languages converge 
upon the major question, the sound of D in ancient H. We have 
not enough for a definitive solution, but I tentatively propose this, 
making my theory consist as much as possible of statements of 
fact: The most frequent sibilant of the Semitic languages is the 
one that comes out Ë /$/ in both Ht and Amt. In basic 
vocabulary it is used far more than any other sibilant; e.g., verbal 
and nominal roots such as B2 {Sm} ‘name,’ PP { Sno} ‘hear,’ 
12 (S ‘tooth, 125? {1S} ‘tongue,’ WAN {708} ‘man.’ Arabic 
cognates have v» / 8/, but it is not actualized thus in H and Am. 
[5] serves the economy of both H and Am better than [S] as an 
actualization of this important phoneme, because [8] is farther 
from the other very important phoneme (or arch-phoneme) n in 
its fricative actualization [t]. To keep the two major phonemes 
distinct, [S] may even have served—at least temporarily in ancient 
H and Am—just for an idle no-man’s-land, separating [S] from [6] 
and unused unless a fricative D, through the very great frequency 
of this sound, was occasionally distorted into [S]. The Arabic 


fricative < [b] is represented in H by Z [Š] not [S] as we might 


expect from the correspondence of 2 [Š] to ? [Z]; this asymme- 
try contributes to maintaining the clear opposition between n-the 
phoneme used mainly in prefixes and suffixes—and any phoneme 
used mainly or entirely in roots. D filled the [9] gap between [8] 
and [Ù] probably rather late. Its rarity in the basic H vocabulary 
and the information about it in the neighboring languages imply 
that it had been a complex sound or one not well integrated, 
perhaps non-Semitic. So far as we know, it became stabilized only 
upon merger with some phoneme. In H and Am, along with their 


counterpart of the Arabic 2" [S], it obtained the actualization [ 81, 
through a process which Martinet calls catalysis. * 


NOTE TO 2.6Fb 


1. Économie des changements phonétiques, Bibliotheca Romanica, 1st series, 
vol. X (Berne, 1955), pp. 90-93. I have learned much about method from this 
book. 


2.6Fi. Tbe paucity of verb-roots beginning with 1 t—1. Much as ñ is 


used in prefixes and suffixes, it is scarce in roots—particularly as 
the initial consonant. Since the [$] sound is on the whole easy to 
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articulate—especially in a pre-vocalic position. ($2.6E)—some 
particular cause should be sought for this apparent avoidance of 
(5—] roots. In Arabic also, notwithstanding its huge vocabulary, 
such roots are few and mostly of infrequent occurrence.! If they 
are of the ordinary triconsonantal kind and employed in the 
simple conjugation, the {t} in the imperfect and related tenses will 
occupy a post-vocalic position, checking the vowel of the prefix; 


° 


e.g. ^ [yatbasul:he follows, he will follow.’ These Ít—] roots 
of Arabic do not recur in Biblical H, which has, however, its own: 
"an iyit mok} ‘he will attain’ (Pr. 29:23)? The sequence 
[VtC] tends to be uncongenial from the standpoint of general 
phonetics: many languages have the clusters [pt, kt] but not 
[tp, tk]. [St] is much commoner than [ts], etc. Moreover the 
data of the Semitic group show a preference for [VC t]. The 
"eighth form'"—or iftasala conjugation—of Arabic (with an 
imperfect yaftasilu) has the İt} consistently infixed after the 
first radical consonant, instead of preceding it as part of the prefix 
in the manner characteristic of the fricativated ñ in the Am 
cognate formation, known as hit"p'eel, or the partially cognate 
hit pasel of both H and Am: 

Arabic tes,  {yantasihu} “he abolishes, he will abol- 

ish’ (root In —s—h 1) 


Am ngin' — (ylt'n Sax] ‘it (m.) will be pulled out’ 
E Peer (Ezra 6:11) 
Am 1p3h? ty it baqar} ‘let it be searched’ (5:17) 
H 2iin? [yit ganeb} “he steals away’ (II Sam. 
, . . 19:4) 
cf. Arabic Wasp {yajtanibu} “he keeps (will keep) away 


(root í] -n—bp 
Only if the first radical consonant is sibilant does the H or Am h 
get infixed after it, receiving a plosive articulation: 
Am :13»5n9?] —(w]y1S vem sym} ‘and they will give ear’ 
(Dan. 7:27; root 


—» l (š—m—əD 
cf. Arabic O9 {fyastamiouna} ‘they (will) give ear’ 
H anv {mis taker} ‘earning wages’ (Hag. 


1:6; hit’pasel par- 
ticiple from the root 
js-k=r}) 
cf. Arabic @~—“ {mustamieun} ‘giving ear’ 
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Otherwise it seems that H and Am fricativation makes the [T] 
readily pronounceable at the end of the syllable—enough to prevail 
over a [Ct] cluster which would entail the semantic disadvantage 
of infixing a non-radical [t] within a root [C1C2C3]. However, in 
the case of [Št] or [St] the phonetic advantage over *[$Š, ts] 
gains the upper hand (cf. §2.6Eb, note 2). In Arabic, where 
fricativation of [t] to [t] in a postvocalic environment is 
excluded, the infixation [Cit] is carried out thoroughly for 
phonetic motives. A comparable metathesis of the first and 
second radical consonants, when the former is Í*]—ie., an 
imperfect such as *fy8btasu | would be a much greater semantic 
strain on a verb whose perfect (unprefixed) is %47 {tabiea} ‘he 
(has) followed.' Consequently such roots are scantily represented 
in Arabic and other Semitic languages, even those with fricativa- 
tion. For we may posit that the bulk of the triconsonantal roots 
came into H and Am as additions to the vocabulary, rather than 
originating there. 


NOTES TO 2.6Fi 


1. My colleague, Dr. Khalil Semaan, has confirmed this for me from his own 
knowledge and by examining Arabic dictionaries. 


2. No analogous example in Biblical Am. The only word that in any way 
illustrates the phenomenon is the problematical ni phi (ho| tq “nj at} ‘I 


have been established’ (Dan. 4:33; perfect of the hop sal or causative 
passive conjugation). 


3. The meager evidence for Ugaritic, as far as it goes, accords with Arabic; 
Cyrus H. Gordon, Ugaritic Textbook (Analecta Orientalia 38; Rome, 1965), 
p. 81. 


4. An inference for diachronic linguistics is that fricativation belongs to the 
genesis of these two languages and did not (as Semitists have thought) begin 
late in their evolution. 


2.6G. The singular and the plural in Í— t] : —s. From the Semitic 
side it looks altogether reasonable to derive the f—óW$ (—owt—)] 
plural by a post-nuclear infixation modifying the singular {- ét 
(7-9t—)] —to cite only the H forms. But whereas the singular {~ét} 
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is construct and feminine, the plural {~ €t] is either absolute or 
construct, and either masculine or feminine. The oppositions 
expressed in the singular are partly neutralized in the plural. On 
the IE side we have much more trouble deciding whether one 
singular form in 17851] (to cite the S) is the base for deriving both 
the masculine plural and the feminine plural in (7 4S}, The {- 88} 


of the nominative singular masculine like [devas] ‘god’ is—apart 
from accent—just a homophone of the 17835] of the singular 
neuter stem, as in {manas} ‘spirit’ (RV. 1.134.1e, accusative with 
no case-suffix), H4AT {Manas&} ‘with spirit’ (2.3.2c, instrumen- 
tal). Both are represented by —oc in G, —us in Latin. The 
negative-neutral character of the final consonant is shared by IE 
and Semitic languages alike. Of all the post-vocalic consonants, s is 
in G and Latin the least defined phonologically, for lack of other 
sibilants. Its articulation is flexible enough to admit it into the 
greatest variety of environments.’ The extensive morphological 
use of s in both languages is favored by the absence of competing 
sibilants, which would have demanded too much precision in 
articulating the [8]? Now S does have other sibilants, but the final 
(7 8] does not have to compete with them. The S cognate of the G 


and Latin —s is / ^ 8/ with its great range of samdhi alternants, so 
that its fixed quality is little more than a post-nuclear implosion 
which must not disturb the aperture of the vowel before it: [^45], 
inaccurately transcribed {~as}, may turn up as [-49, —Ah, 
—9Uj, etc., but never with the more open vowel [9] except in one 


extraordinary environment peculiar to the Maitrayani Samhita 


(82.3Dc). The ñ- í-t| of H and Am is, in turn, the most 
nondescript of post-vocalic consonants (§2.6E). Being a dental, it 
is articulated near the middle of the mouth, the negative-neutral 
area; consonants of the labial and velar series are defined by their 
point of articulation to the front or to the rear of it. The several 
orders of consonants that are represented in the dental series differ 
from [$] by a positive feature in their manner of articulation— 
voiced or emphatic or sibilant. That [t] is a fricative does not give 
it a positive feature of opposition with the plosive; on the 
contrary, in those environments where both the fricative and the 
plosive may occur, the plosive is the positive or motivated sound.? 
The close similarity in the morphological role of [5] in H and Am 
to that of s in IE languages depends on several characteristics of 
these two Semitic languages: the positional alternation of the 
arch-phoneme /T/, the absence of motivated fricatives, and the 
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paucity of the related sibilant [S]. We might reason from this that 
the striking resemblance between the disyllabic plural formation 


of Am {Š mjohdt} and S {d€v|@s} is after all typological rather 
than genetic—at least in regard to theí- t] : {~s}. Given the 
consonantal framework of words in the ancient IE and Semitic 
languages, and the subordinate role of vowels (conditioned by 
accent), those languages would not have had many other simple 
ways to form the plural, without using {-t} or —s. Yet this only 
reinforces the theory of a genetic connection; for without it we 
could not perceive why they make fundamentally the same 
hierarchical use of consonants, vowels, and accent, such that (7 0] 
: —s turns out to be a detail in harmony with the rest of the 
correspondence. 


NOTES TO 2.6G 


1. E.g., no other final consonant is possible after —ev— in G, or after any 
unaccented long vowel in Latin. 


2. [7-8 ~ =Z ~ —82] is the most frequent English suffix, pl. and genitive 
in nouns, 3d person sing. present in verbs. While it has an ample field of 
variation, the rarer suffix [^98] must not vary, or else princess would be 
confounded with princes, bostess with bosts, etc. 

3. Cf. §2.6Fb, note 3. Only at the beginning of a word does the Hz notation 


require the rope” above the fricative; otherwise it is optional, but almost 
uniformly omitted if an accent comes above the same letter. 


2.7. THE TRICONSONANTAL NOUN ÍC CEC] 
The genderless or neuter noun 
í Séb| ET} ‘sitting, seat’ : ë8 |°S/e(a)— 
{ Sbb| st} ‘sitting, seat’ 
is triconsonantal, but the third consonant is suffixed, not part of 


the root. However, the same structure is exceedingly frequent in H 
triconsonantal root-nouns, mostly masculine; e.g., 


non-terminal ^39? {Seber} ‘breach, fracture’ (Lev. 21:19, 
Pr. 16:18 +)! 


terminal =y { Sober (Pr. 17:19) 
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Indeed, among H substantives, though not adjectives, {C&C &C} is 
the commonest of all structures. Triconsonantal nouns of this type 
are represented in IE; some good parallels to H are clearest not in 
G but in the Germanic languages. The H vocalism {CCEC} is 
modified by certain consonants, becoming ÍC ŠC8C] if the third 
one is a guttural, as in YAW {Ssbae} ‘seven’ (Gen. 11:21 +), 3} 
{ zebax} ‘victim’ (Lev. 23:37 +), and {C&CacC} if the second is a 
guttural, as in 129 {Sasar}; ‘gate’ (Ez. 40:23 +). The triconso- 
nantal noun with trough-and-crest, {COCOC}, suffers no such 
vocalic modification according to the character of the consonants; 
hence 


131 {dobor} ‘word’ (Num. 23:5 +) 
YW {rosoa} ‘wicked, a wicked man’ (Num. 35:31 +) 


AT T 


39^ [rosob] ‘famine’ (Gen. 12:10 +) 
When two consonants follow the accent, both of them are 
implosive and affect whatever vowel is in contact with them. But 
in the {COCSC} type, where only one consonant is post-accentual, 
neither it nor the pre-accentual consonant checks the vowel that 
precedes them. The consonants of {COCOC} all rank as explosive. 
The exceptional case of final * _ * 2? (Soday | ‘field’ (8 1.6Bb)— 
only confirms the rule with respect to the other consonants; for 
tJ 1 is unlike the others in requiring an implosive articulation at the 
end of a word. A terminal accent abolishes the difference between 
implosion and explosion in the consonant that follows it, making 
the vowel {ò }, asin 
n 3! { Zobax } ‘victim’ (Hosea 6:6 +) 
pEi { Soear | ‘gate’ (Ps. 69:13 +) 
"TY {sodoy} ‘field’ (Deut. 32:13) 
337 {dobor} ‘word’ (Gen. 18:14 +) 
etc. 


The neutralization in favor of {9} implies that any consonant after 
a terminal accent behaves as an explosive, unable to affect the 
accented vowel. By a rule generally applicable to languages, as 
formulated by Kurylowicz, “The explosive part of the syllable is 
opposed to the vocalic center + implosive part, these latter 
functioning as a relative unit. In other words the link between 
explosive] and the syllabic center is more fundamental and at the 
same time looser than that between the syllabic center and 
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impl [osive] 22 So we may call a consonant implosive in that 
environment where it can deflect the preceding vowel, and 
explosive in that environment where it cannot. 


NOTES TO 2,7 


1. This word has a less frequent alternative form "| 27 {Seber | (Amos 6:6), 


strangely similar to the English word sbiver ‘splinter, fragment’ and its 
Germanic cognates. | 


2. "La syllabe," p. 104. 


2.7 ^. Indo-European representatives of the {CCEC} type. In the 
list below, each H word is followed, not by all the IE words 


resembling it, but only by the one or two that afford the closest 
vocalic parallel: 


YIP (Scbaejb : English seven! 
n3! (zebexjc ‘victim’ : Old High German zebar^ 


t. n3! i(zgbexj? ‘victim’ : Old Norse tafn 
yy {zsrap}¢ ‘seed’ : Middle Dutch kern(e) ‘kernel’? 
e y"! {zoras}f ‘seed’ : Dutch koren? ‘corn’ 
11D. (deren js ‘horn’ : Képas (Latin corna) 


t 112 (qorenjh ‘horn’ : Dutch boren? 

335 {qéreb} ‘the inside, the midst’ : Old Saxon berta ‘heart’ 
PI (Latin cordis) 

31) {osreb} ‘evening, darkness’ : épefoc^ 

ys {°Srec}* ‘earth, ground’ : épage ‘to the ground’ 

ú (= €pao | Se) 

Old Saxon ertha (fem.) 

1h? {yster}! ‘excess, remainder’ : €vepot 


3 


terminal Gen. 1:11 + genitive of cor 
Gen. 5:7 + Gen. 1:29 + Gen. 8:11 + 

"Lev. 23:37 + "Dan. 8:5 4 “Gen. 1:10 +, fem. 
Hosea 6:6 + I Chr. 25:5 + II Sam. 10:10 + 


The last two words are so important for elucidating certain 
structural features of G that I will analyze them separately and at 
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length. But first I ought to take up something pertinent to several 
others. 


NOTES TO 2.7A 


1. The final Y of Y 37 and other words is pronounced as a velar nasal [ 7 ] 
(like the closing sound of sang) in certain Jewish traditions of H, notably the 
Sephardic and some varieties of Ashkenazic. 


2. The Old High German z was in all probability an affricate [ts] as in 
modern German. The ! [Z] of fZŠraƏ] is represented in IE by a velar 
plosive; e.g., Latin granum (cf. Am 9» 113 (bi Z Tao} ‘by the seed of,’ 
Dan. 2:43). The ? of (Zébax } (Am niy {d páx}, mast (d bax}. no 
example in Ezra or Dan.) is represented in IE by whichever dental consonant 
corresponds in the particular language to the Latin d— in daps ‘sacrifice, 
sacrificial banquet,’ and in aeternum tibi dapin|abo uictum ‘ʻI will lavish 
lifelong sustenance on you’ (Plautus, Capt. 897) = G 6amav |àv ‘to spend 
lavishly’ (Thucydides 7.29.1, etc.). The fem. noun dandvn ‘expense’ (first in 
connection with a meat dinner; Hesiod, Op. 723) is related to the verb 
danavap (infinitive) as @ya7n, àráro are to ayanap, ànaràv (§2.5D, note 3) 
and seems to have an etymological parallel in *H n3! *{ZiB xóh|, which 
can be extracted from the prophetic denunciation ahinata 1223") 
(w yebošuw mizib xowtom*} ‘and may they be ashamed of their 
sacrificial feasts’ (Hosea 4:19). The vocalization of the root {CLC C—} isa 
samdhi alternant of (C AC &C— | (ñana [^aháboh | ‘love’); the degree of 


aperture is unmotivated and depends on whether the 2d consonant is guttural 
or not. 


3. Also koorn, boorn. Both —oren and —oorn are found in old as well as 
modern texts; M. J. van der Meer, Historische Grammatik der niederländisch- 
en Spracbe, Germanische Bibliothek, I. Sammlung germanischer Elementar- 
und Handbücher, 1. Reihe, sechzehnter Band (Heidelberg, 1927), I, 43. 
Therefore, as far as we know, the ‘‘svarabhakti’’ vowel —e— goes back to an 
indefinitely remote time in the Dutch language. 


4. All occurrences in GP refer clearly to the underworld of the dead, except 
Od. 12.81, mpos f£óQov eic EpeBos, two synonymous expressions ‘to(ward) the 
darkness.’ The adjective épeu|vóc means ‘dark,’ usually with no perceptible 
implication of the underworld; e.g., ¿pev vuk si éouccoc ‘like a dark night’ 
(Od. 11.606, cf. I], 4.167, 12.375, 20.51; however, épeuvrv yatay ‘the dark 
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earth, the dark country? in Od. 24.106 is the place of the dead). The S TH: 


(raj ah | ‘darkness, mist, atmosphere’ (RV. 1.58.5c +) and the Armenian 
{erek} ‘evening’ imply a labio-velar * gY at the end of the root. Otherwise 
the B would not correspond to 2 in H; cf. 8H, @Bn ‘he came, he went’ (H. 
1.34,44,311, 2.47, etc.) : S {98t} (RV. 7.3.94 +): N'S*1 {wayo bo? | 
“and he came' (Gen. 13:18 +), dia 


2.7B. Relevance of the terminal vocalism. Predominantly the 
Germanic words agree better with the terminal than the non- 
terminal form of the H word. Korn (Dutch koren), with the 
back-vowel, is much more widespread in the Germanic languages 
than kern, kerne; and the Germanic words for ‘horn’ show only 
the back-vowel. Furthermore, if the Germanic words for ‘heart’ all 


have the front-vowel, the H {qéreb} accords well with this too; for 
it belongs to that minority of {C&C ®8C} nouns that keep the Í 8 
even with a terminal accent, *39 51 {haq-ereb'} ‘the pericardium 


(2) (Lev. 3:3 +). For {8&0 } ‘seven, ' though it occurs a hundred 
times or more with a non-terminal accent, no terminal form is 


quotable except in the place-name YY "83 (b ^er šobae] 
“Well of Seven? (Gen. 21:31 +; non-terminal yay IN 3, 26:33 


+). The very absence of a terminal form in general use strengthens 
the comparison with the Germanic seven, etc.; for it is a number 
ordinarily preceding rather than following a substantive in most 
Germanic languages, and therefore less likely than born or corn to 
come at a terminus.? All of these etymologies must await future 
studies to verify the consonantal correspondences, which are open 
to some doubt, except perhaps for the r. But we can at any rate 
advance beyond the method of our predecessors, if we have 
discovered how to evaluate the vowels and the accentuation, while 
they confined themselves practically to the consonants. To 
illustrate how tricky even a full comparison can be on account of 
the ambiguous relations of most IE consonants to possible Semitic 
counterparts (80.8A), 395 {keleb}, 323 {Koleb}‘dog’ (I Sam. 
24:15 +, Pr. 26:17) might, on its face, be connected with any of 
three Germanic words: whelp, wolf, or even bound. Eventually we 
may have to discard all three etymologies. But the noun-class of 
triconsonantal structure, with an accented vowel of intermediate 
aperture after the first consonant, „15 still a promising field for 
comparison between IE and Semitic.’ 
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NOTES TO 2.7B 


1. An organ with fat attached to it. Surprisingly, a positive identification is 
precluded by insufficiency of data. 373 ras ee '39 {diay 
yoxiyl b''qir biy} (Ps. 55:5; cf. 39:4, 109:22, Jer. 23:9, Lam. 1:20), if 
taken literally ‘my heart writhes in my 23°71,’ would make AP = 
‘pericardium.’ However, ` 31/13 may be, more loosely, ‘in the middle of me, 
inside me.’ Cf. év é ré oi Kpadin oréver GAKquov Trop ‘and in his breast(?) 
groans his brave heart(?)' (JI. 20.169). The kp—6— word, like 3 "10 in H, 
seems to express the part that encloses the seat of emotion and thought. On 


the other hand in Ps. 36:2, "3? 34 p 3 (b'qegreb libly} probably 
should not be interpreted to make the 2" an organ inside the 3 2; rather 


3°13 functions as a compound preposition ‘inside,’ so that * 32 3713 is 
‘inside my heart, within my heart.’ 


2. Interpreted by the LXX as @péap ôpkıouoù “Well of the Oath.’ The root 
Y23U has both meanings, ‘seven’ and ‘swear,’ mysteriously connected with 
each other. 


3. The type {ÍC CÁC] sometimes alternates with ÍCSC&C] in H and 
generally replaces it in Am. yav (5 bae] 'seven' (I Kings 11:3 +) appears 
in H only in the combinations 'seventeen' and 'seven hundred,' but with no 
such restriction in Am (all Am examples are post-Biblical). Cf. the accent on 
the ultima in émrà (IL. 2.719, etc.). The accentuation of ‘seven’ in the IE 
languages poses a great problem. 


4. We can legitimately hope to solve two unexplained alternations by 
comparing them with each other: in English child (OE. cild) - lad, in H 


Tos (ygled] ‘child’ (Is. 9:5 +; at a terminus "2*8 fhay-oled} 
‘the child,’ Gen. 21:16 +) 
332) {wolod?} ‘child’ (Gen. 11:30; cf. 84.3Aa) 


Most times the H and the English words have exactly the same meaning. The 
root is biconsonantal; cf. the infinitive n7? {led £t } ‘child-bearing’ (Zeph. 


2:2, Job 39:1). In lass, the —ss probably contains a vestige of a feminine 
suffix. Cf. the anomalous form of the H feminine suffix in the active 


participle 13 n32"! (w|yoled| t” b'en} ‘and [sc, soon to bel 
bearing a son’ (Gen. 16:11, Judges 13:7; 13 in Judges 13:5); the normal 
formis 1 2%) {wiyoledjst ben} (s. 7:14). 
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2.7C. The {-2} of íqérgn, qŠrgn] ‘horn.’ Besides ‘horn’ and 
‘heart,’ two other H words for parts of the body have their IE 
correspondents, most plainly discernible in Germanic: 


construct 1*4. [Sgyn } ‘the eye of’ (Ex. 10:5 +) 
non-terminal absolute 1:X. (88yin] ‘eye’ (Is. 64:3 +) 
terminal absolute ]1'Z (eoyln] 'eye'(Gen.49:22 +) 
Old English égan, éagan ‘eye’ (gen.-dat.; §1.9E, 
note 1) 
ége,éage ‘eye’ (nom.-acc.) 


118 (°Ozen} ‘ear’ (Is. 50:4 +) 
Gothic {auso} ‘ear’ (nom.-acc. sing.; I Cor. 
12:16, Matt. 10:27, etc.) 
*{ausin} ‘ear’ (dat. sing.) 
{ausona} ‘ears’ (nom.-acc. pl.; Mark 
4:9, etc.) 


In H, and the Semitic languages generally, all these are treated as 
triconsonantal roots. But the —7 of the Germanic words for ‘eye’ 
and ‘ear’ is non-radical. And horn, though it appears to show a 
radical —7 in Germanic, is probably related to bart (Dutch bert; cf. 
Latin ceruus); so this —7 is not necessarily a part of the root 
either. Without going off into a purely lexical comparison, we 
should observe that the —z shared by the Semitic and the 
Germanic languages is at least a quasi-morphological feature, 
characteristic of bodily organs that come in pairs. The only other 
good etymology of a part of the body is{qéreb}: beart; on the 
phonetic side it has no —7, and on the semantic side it is not a 
paired organ. 


2.7D. page : {° SPEC}. If outside of Germanic no IE language had 
a word for ‘earth’ resembling the Semitic feminine noun—H YN, 


£ oF 


at a terminus ^Y 18 f ”9rgc (Ex. 15:12 +), Arabic ugt —the 


similarity would still impress all unbiased observers. It is not 
obliterated even by those who overlook the importance of the H 
accented front-vowel because they see it only as a deviation from 
the “proto-Semitic” (actually Arabic) a. Geographically in 
between H and Germanic is Gb with the adverb épa$e ‘to the 
ground.’ It occurs only at the end of a verse, preceded by sümrov 
‘they were falling,’ xevev ‘he poured,’ or some other form of the 
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same two verbs.” It looks like a word no longer in common use 
when the epics were composed, but preserved in a few formulas 
handy for completing a verse. The $ counts metrically for two 
consonants, which are split between the noun itself and the suffix: 
€paa| de. It does not follow that [$785] ever stood by itself as a 
noun in the accusative. Other examples of unaccented —a— in 
the syllable before —óe are oikade ‘home(ward)’ (JJ. 2.154, etc.), 
púyaĝe ‘to flight’ (16.697, etc.). The accusatives are oikov (6.56, 
ete o. puyńv (Aeschylus, Per. 481, etc.).* It is therefore likely that 
the —a— in €pafe also is an Ablaut alternant of another vowel of 
[O] or [E] quality Hesychius gives a gloss épeoturpm»: tiv 
yecouerpiav. Thus we have the relics of two grades of the stem 
[éras- ~ éresS-—]. The latter agrees beautifully with H ("érec ], 
We have ac trace of *{€MOS}, and no sign of gender in G. The 
suffix [709] never became a case-ending. In function, though not 
in sound, it resembles the H t- off (unaccented). Thus, ‘fallen to 
the ground’ is F378 253 {nopel "ar coh] (Judges 3:25); 
'and he [Joab] poured his [Amasa’ s] bowels on the ground’ is 
MXN "r2 359 (ways "pok" meeoyw “ar col} (II Sam. 
20:10); at a terminus, ;A?W 1159 399°] [wayip lyw 
| “ponoyw ^er Coll} ‘and they fell to the ground before him’ 
(Gen. 44:14). 


NOTES TO 2.7D 


1. Transcribed [^ 8rQun } (the Í— un lending is nominative with the indefinite 
article suffixed). 


2. Il. 12.156, 16.459, 17.619,633, 18.552, Od. 15.527, 22.20,85,280. 
3. Schwyzer, I, 444, 625, assumes a neuter noun *épa«. 


4. oikov 5é (Il. 1.606, etc.) is a common GP synonym of oikaóe, the two 
being not metrically equivalent. 


5. The quantity of the a is not recorded. An unlikely idea has spread of an 
acc. plural ëpão |e. Hesychius does indeed have a gloss épac' "yr, taking 
épac (with long G) for a gen. sing. fem.; other lexica and scholia give a nom. 
ëpa and an acc. €pav. Unfortunately, none of them quote a passage from G 
literature to illustrate. The sing. stem épà— may well be cognate with Old 
High German ero 'earth' (erda is a synonym in the same language). 


6. The "active" (ÍO — Š D participle of this verb means ‘fallen,’ not ‘falling.’ 
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2.7Da. Tbe vocalism of ordinary and of stretcbed enclisis. The 
vocalic pattern {C ŠC £C] is excluded before the ‘to’ morpheme in 
H. The phonological cause for this cannot now elude us. Just as 
(CoCÓC] in H has the vocalism of trough + low crest 


(sennetare [^| 4 udatta Üb, so {CECEC} has the vocalism of 


high crest + descent (udatta (1 4 sverita Pp. Furthermore, 
the enclitic {€}, like the proclitic 191, must be separated from the 
accented vowel by just a single consonant. The enclisis in H cannot 
be prolonged indefinitely after the descent, as in S. It can only be 
stretched a little, and then the vocalism is altered: 


JAR fho|?ohel ‘the tent’ (Gen. 18:1 +) 
ASIRI (ho|"ehBl|oh] “nto the tent’ (Gen. 18:6 +) 
np. {qsdsm} ‘front, east, before’ (Judges 6:3 +) 


nap (qed m of} ‘eastward’ (Gen. 25:6 +) 
Bian (hay bayit} ‘the house’ (Ex. 22:7 +) 
nh'an fhabay’ toh} ‘to the house’ (1 Kings 13:7 +) 


The post-accentual syllable of Gpafe, oikaóe, duyade is extremely 
pertinent because the vowel —a— may be a vestige in G of the 
same rule—that when enclisis is stretched to more than one 
syllable, the syllable immediately following the accent has minimal 
vocalism instead of the full vowel [El or [O]. Especially in épafe, 
the —a— may be just the actualization (following p) of a glide that 
took the place of —e— when the additional unaccented syllable 
—de was suffixed (cf. €5paxov, §2.2Bb). In H it appears, further, 
that when the ordinary enclisis is stretched e accommodate this 
suffix, the accented vowel can no longer be {É}, but instead {@} or 
(61! There is no comparable deflection of the accented vowel in 
épa$e, nor (to my knowledge) in any other G word. 


NOTE TO 2.7Da 


1. The exceptional preservation of the {€} in I 333 {ngg boh southward’ 
(Joshua 18:19 +, :233 nggsb: | ‘south’ in the same verse; non-terminal 


forms have these, vowels too) is due to a peculiar consonantal environment 
favorable to this vowel-quality. Preceded by a lateral consonant and followed 
by a cluster consisting of a velar fricative and a plosive from another series, 
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the {©} survives even the shift of accent to a possessive suffix (cf. Joüon, p. 
237): 


1 12 {neged } ‘before, in the presence of’ (Gen. 31:32 +) 

T3 12 {neg diy | “before me, in my presence’ (Ps. 38:18 +) 

yP> {lesket} ‘going, the going of' (II Sam. 19:25 +; cf. 
Š §2.3D-Da) 


`P 25 {lek’tiy} ‘my going’ (I Kings 2:8) 


H vowels are extraordinarily susceptible to different sorts of deflection, 
whenever their environment is modified. This enormously complicates the 
morphology of H, and now and then bears upon a comparison with IE 
languages. 


2.7Db. Enclitic vocalism in non-enclitic positions. If the most 
typical vocalism due to enclisis is [-E-E-], it can be maintained 
by both G and H even without an accent under certain 
conditions—in tight conjuncture with the ensuing accented word 
or morpheme: 


épeouimrpnv 'earth-measurement' 
‘DISA YN í grec mic rgyim] ‘the land of Egypt’ (Gen. 
50:7,etc.) 


The meteg ‘bridle’ , is a hold of some sort, which (unlike the 
Siluwq * ) does not rank as an accent.’ But it seems to have the 
same effect of maintaining the vocalism 1879] as any non- 
terminal accent would have; and the {€} of the first syllable always 
has at least a meteg if not a true accent.” No such phonetic 
feature is recorded in G, which has a generally dissimilar rule of 
enclisis. The addition of a short monosyllabic case-suffix to CéCoc 
brings perfect enclisis to the second syllable, with no sign of a 
strain: (jQéAeoc, (jéAeoot, etc. (82.3Da). A longer case-suffix, 
notably the genitive plural —cv, forces the accent off the radical 
vowel, but without changing the vocalism: feAécov. So épa$fe, 
oikaóe, óvyaóe seem to be precious relics of stretched enclisis in 
G, standing outside the case system.? An exciting but perhaps 
insoluble question now presents itself: In what sense is the 
case-system of G due to—or responsible for—the antepenultimate 
accent with normal enclitic —e— vocalism in the penult; and in 
what sense is the lack of a case-system in H connected with the 
limitation of true enclisis to one syllable? The unaccented 
morphemes, like [795] which call for stretched enclisis, were too 
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few and infrequent to impose on H a prosodic structure like the 
one that fits G, with its pervasive case-system. Any G suffixes with 
a similarly narrow function, like —óe, could hardly have produced 
an unaccented penultimate —e—, following an accented antepe- 
nult. I do not venture to infer that G had a remote forerunner 
which lacked the cases and had as severe restrictions upon enclisis 
as H has. Neither would I venture (as most Semitists do) to derive 
H from an ancestor with a case system like that of Classical Arabic 
($1.2, note 1). Both ideas would be inconsistent with my method, 
which disavows the reconstruction of the unrecorded and attempts 
only to compare the languages in their attested state, exploring 
first the precise extent of their similarity and secondly the basic 
structural features of each language which make the similarity go 
so far and no further. 


NOTES TO 2.7Db 


1. “Manuel du lecteur," p. 385, 
1153"? ROW nti N56 TW N^ RIN. . APIA 258 
13713, THD PPA MINA MINS Tiwad Pw n3 


2,71 
‘However, the g'aə yoh [‘a lowing sound’—another name for the meteg] is 
neither a governor [= disjunctive accent] nor a servant [= conjunctive accent] 
but to indicate therewith that you must linger upon the same letter 
somewhat, like í Way "dab" ruw} [‘and they said'] .' Cf. $2.3Fc. 


2. The passages with Y 18 are Gen. 50:7, Lev. 18:3, Num. 20:23, Deut. 8:8, 
Jer. 40:12, 44:12, Ezek. 29:9, Zech. 7:14, Ps. 105:11, Dan. 1:2, I Chr.16:18; 
never * TYN hyphenated without meteg. With a prefix it is similar: 
-YNI f {b ?erec"] ‘in the land of’ (Gen. 4:16, etc.), nb "Pp PRS 
fle “SPEC -eáyepoh] ‘like a country exhausted’ (Ps. 143: 6), etc. A few 
{CÉCEC} nouns have an exceptional construct {C "CéC| though not to the 


total exclusion of the regular construct {CEC EC} identical with the absolute 
(cf. S2.7B, note 3): 


absolute | 1 n (xgder } ‘chamber’ (I Kings 20:30 +) 
construct "| 5 n a ( bax&dar | ‘in the chamber of’ (Judges 3:24 +) 
construct " 1n {xeder } ‘the chamber of’ (Cant. 3:4) 


3. Cf. a S example explained by J. Kurylowicz, "Le probléme du classement 
des cas," Biuletyn Polskiego Towarzystwa Jezykoznawczego, 9 (1949), 
24-25. 
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2.7E. érepot : ÍYÉt&r], Erepor (héterol] is somewhat unusual for 
having the second consonant a plosive and the third a liquid. It 
means ‘the remaining ones’ (cétert in Latin; Cicero, Verr. 
2.5.34[87-88], etc.) or 'one of two groups.' It can often be 


translated by "n° ‘the rest’ (e.g., H. 7.418,420, 12.93, Od. 


11.258).! When the H noun takes a possessive suffix, which 
always shifts the accent away from the root, its vocalic structure 
changes: Bar" (yit r|m} ‘their residue’ (Ps. 17:14 +; cf. 
82.3Fa). Thus the vocalic correspondence with érep— is limited to 
the unsuffixed {yter}, The unaccented —ep— : Í- 8r] offers no 
difficulty, as this is a normal enclitic position in G and H 
respectively. The “rough breathing" ` [B] is the normal G 
correspondent to an initial LY—] of other languages (84.5Ce). The 
non-aspirate 7, coming in the next syllable after the initial 
aspiration, gives the same dissimilatory sequence as in XtT@OOD 
[khbvt-] (S4.4Bd). The suffix —rep|o— is much used to form 
comparative adjectives (see 82.3Ea). Whether érepoc, Érepot 
contains this suffix is unclear; for the relation of the é— to 
anything else in G or other TE languages is elusive. In any event the 
possibility or likelihood of two morphemes in G é|rep—, while 
there is just one in H {Y&ter}, does not bar the comparison. It 
only restricts the subsequent operation of reconstructing the 
pre-history of the word, as it would exclude the explanation that 
G simply borrowed it whole from a Semitic language. But 
diffusion in the opposite direction is not at all improbable; nor is a 
convergence within G, whereby a Semitic word was borrowed and 
the latter part of it interpreted as a native G suffix. 


NOTE TO 2.7E 


1. The singular érepoc ‘the other one’ occurs in Il. 24.528, etc. 


2.7Ea. Variation in tbe first syllable of érep—. The initial é—, with 
"rough breathing," is established only for Gb and Ga: 

HETEPOZ (IG.? 1.372.116); 

Os x’ Éérepov uév Kevyn évi ópeoi», UXAXo 66 einn 
‘whoever hides one thing in his brain and says another’ (I], 9.313; 
cf. Euripides, Hec. 690). The unvoiced plosive of the previous 
word owes its aspiration—x ["] instead of x [X]! —to the [h] at the 
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beginning of érepov. The Ionic of Asia Minor, characterized by 
psilosis, lacks the "rough breathing" in this word as in all others? 
Other dialect forms are sparsely recorded. The Lesbian Aeolic of 
Sappho has ATEPAIZ (1.3.14 Lobel & Page, POxyrhynchus 
3.424.9; doubtless acc. pl. fem. = Gh, Ga érépàc); this East 
Aegean dialect shares in psilosis with the neighboring type of 
Ionic.* The Doric of Epidaurus (late 5th century) agrees with 
Lesbian Aeolic not only on the vowel A— but also, more 
surprisingly, on the lack of aspiration: TOAATEPONZKEAOZ 
the other leg' (/G. 4.914.9,13). The dialect is not psilotic; the 
same inscription exhibits HEMITEIAN (7,25) = Ga nyuioetav 
‘half? HEMIAIMMNON ‘half-bushel’ (24), HOMONAOI ‘sharing 
the same temple’ (17).* *adrep— with “rough breathing" is not 
directly attested in any dialect, but the Ga form 0ürepov ‘the 
other' (nom.-acc. sing. neuter; Aeschylus, Ag. 344, etc.) has been 
explained as a contraction of rò *&repov. The dental consonant of 
the article obviously acquired its aspiration from the [^7] word 
after it. The aà—also in ATEPOS ° the other’ (nom. sing. masc.; 
Sophocles, Ajax 1109, etc.), arepot * the others’ (nom. pl. masc.; 
Euripides, IT. 325, etc.)—could not arise through crasis of o + e. 
The à forms are a precious vestige of the existence in Ga not only 
of a {C&CeC-} structure (Érep—) but also of an alternant with the 
accented vowel farther back. The environmental factor that 
conditions the latter is the prefixing of the article. 


NOTES TO 2.7Ea 


1. The word is ke when its vowel is not elided. 


2. The standard G alphabet was based on the phonology of this dialect 
($2.5Bc). To express the / h / of Gb and Ga texts, the grammarian 
Aristophanes (§2.1Bb) brought in the supralinear sign j (now printed ` ). 
Later it was paradoxically added to texts in psilotic Ionic also, the very 
dialect for which the consonantal value of the letter H had been abandoned as 
superfluous. The resulting incongruities, like oùk érépnv ‘no other’ (acc. sing. 
fem.; Herodotus 9.90.2), betray the ignorance of the late scribes who 
introduced the breathing marks into texts which had no need for them. The 
false convention that gave the Gb and Ga breathings to Herodotus was a 
thoughtless result of medieval diligence. The thoroughgoing custom of 
graphically marking the accent of every word and the breathing of every 


MN F d. .. À - ox 
initial vowel ( or ) did not take hold until the tradition of pronunciation 
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had lost the distinction between acute, grave, and circumflex, and between 
/ h/ and zero; furthermore even the oppositions 7 - @, 7 - 0, K - X were no 
longer between non-aspirate and aspirate plosives but instead between plosive 
and fricative (82.6Db). The fragments of ancient papyri of Herodotus are 
devoid of accents and breathings. The crasis roUrepov (Her. 1.32.3, 1.186.1; 
nom.-acc. sing. neuter) proves the absence of aspiration; +[ tohéteron ] 
would have contracted to *[ th ç: teron], written *0oüÜrepop or *0oúÚrepop 
with the digraph ov for [2]. 


3. Also ATÉPA[, 4.23 [80] .4 Lobel & Page, POxyrhynchus 15.1787, fr. 15; 
so little remains of the papyrus that the form can only be identified as fem.; 
number and case undetermined. ET EPO2 (nom. sing. masc.) on a late 
inscription found at Molyvo on Lesbos; E. Pottier and Am. Hauvette- 
Besnault, "Inscriptions de Lesbos," BCH, 4 (1880), 441. The language gives 
the impression of Gk, more or less Aeolicized (Š $2.5Bb,d). ET EPOZ (acc. 
pl. masc.) in Thessalian Aeolic, but the word occurs in a paraphrase of a Gk 
epistle sent by the Macedonian king Philip V and engraved on the same stone; 
the Gk text, of course, has ET EPOT2 UG. 9.2.517.5-6,13). 


4. TOILAPOMMNAMONE® (10,27-28) = Ga oi iepouvnyoves ‘the temple- 
recorders' does not imply that a pronounced / h —/ was omitted in writing. 
The difference 

Ga, Gb / hieY —/: Doric (and some other dialects) / 18 —/ 


may be due to the same cause as érep— : atep—. Even the great Meillet 
worried needlessly about the supposed “‘rough breathing" of ürepoc, as an 
obstacle to the comparison he proposed with Gothic {anpar}; “Etymolo- 
gies," Indogermaniscbe Forscbungen, 5 (1895), 329. On the double MM in 
IAPOMMNAMONEX and HEMIAIMMNON, Kuryłowicz, “La syllabe,” p.95. 


2.7Eb. Terminal forms following tbe article in non-terminal 
positions. No terminal form *(y5ter] exists; instead “f° with a 
terminal accent (Pr. 17:7).! This word, like a number of others, 


has no {CòCEC} alternating with ÍCÉC&C| But a different 
phenomenon is presented by 


non-terminal T" {°srec} ‘earth, land’ (absolute, Gen. 
2:4 +; construct, 2:13 +) 
terminal "PIN {“oree*} ‘earth, land’ (abs., Ex. 15:12 +) 
with any paxa fho°orec} ‘the earth, the land’ (abs., Gen. 
accent 2:12 +) 


The article requires the terminal—i.e., the non-samdhi form of this 
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extremely frequent noun. The anomaly is not shared by any other 
noun of similar structure, but by several of a different though 
related structure: 


non-terminal ay {99M} ‘people’ (abs, Num. 22:5 +; 
con., Gen. 42:6 4) 

terminal “OP {qm} ‘people’ (abs., Ezek. 36:3 +) 

with any accent OPM {hosom}; ‘the people’ (abs., Gen. 32:8 +) 

non-terminal an {har} ‘mountain’ (abs., Is. 40:4 +; 
con., Gen. 10:30 +) 

terminal (does not occur) 

with any accent "n f{hohor} ‘the mountain’ (abs,, Ex. 3:12 +) 

non-terminal 18 {par} ‘bull’ (abs., Ex. 29:1 +; con., 

_ Lev. 8:2 +) 
terminal 15 {por} ‘bull’ (abs., Ps. 50:9 +) 


with any accent 18D {hapor} ‘the bull’ (abs., Lev. 4:21 +) 


The {9}, which is necessarily accented, occurs where the ensuing 
consonant checks the vowel not at all or to a negligible extent; it is 
excluded from the construct (cf. § 81.6Ba-b, 2.2Gd-g). The {€}, 
which requires either an accent or a meteg (a sort of hold; 
§2.7Db, note 1), is checked appreciably but moderately; the 
implosion is quasi-syllabic (Š$ 1.8B), and the vowel before it enjoys 
enough of an accent so as not to be cut off very abruptly. The {a} 
needs no accent or metsg at all: 


“oy (abs., Gen. 50:20, etc.; con., Num. 21:29, etc.) 

-57 (abs., Deut. 33:19, etc.; con., Joshua 8:33, etc.) 

-*4B (con. Judges 6:25; abs. "^B! (uwpar' “and a bull,’ 
Num. 8:8) 


The {a} is checked as abruptly as possible, and the syllable 
containing it does not participate in the prosodically conditioned 
alternation of front- and back-vowel that serves in other environ- 
ments to mark the noun of a clause in contrast to the verb. The 
complex, puzzling facts call for a strenuous effort to find a 
suitable explanation. 


NOTE TO 2.7Eb 


1. Likewise the homophone " n. ‘string’ (Ps. 11:2) has [5]. 
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2.7Ec. Unequal motivation for distinct non-terminal forms. If the 
prosodic deflection of the noun in contrast to the verb were the 
only factor, we could not understand (1) why the absolute form 
of the noun, in a non-terminal position, should ever disagree with 
the terminal form in favor of the construct, which never enters 
into immediate contrast with the verb, and (2) why—inasmuch as 
it does agree with the construct in many nouns—nevertheless in 
some of them the prefixing of the article is enough to evoke the 
terminal, non-samdhi vocalization. Now one additional factor to 
consider is that the articulation of terminal prosody evens out the 
different degrees of implosion and thereby obscures the relation 
between the vowel and the following consonant; e.g., in the 
terminal DY 1991] ‘people’ and B {dam} ‘blood’ (81.6Bb) the 
{m} of the former loses the implosive syllabic function which it 
exhibits in the non-terminal allomorphs. That function is especial- 


ly clear when the accent is Wii toa possessive suffix: “AY 


[sam|iy'| ‘my people’ as opposed to "7 {diy | ‘my blood.” 
Freed from the superimposed prosody, the inherent structure of 
the noun reveals itself more plainly.2 Unless there is a terminal 
accent, it is possible to show when an open vowel 1s checked not 
only in the construct but in the absolute too, as in OY. The 
tendency is not carried through uniformly. Although the absolute 
can sometimes enter into an extremely tight conjuncture, like 
VOY [sem zuw]'this people’ (Ex. 15:13 +), 3) 63 (eem rob] 
‘a numerous people’ (Joshua 11:4 +), nevertheless in a non- 
terminal disjuncture it may quite often be vocalized {5}—e.g., [eF 
(Num. 23:9,24, Judges 9:37), ay (Is. 42:6), ny (Ezek. 33:31). 
The same non-samdhi vocalization even comes occasionally with a 


conjunctive accent, ‘by (Deut. 4:33), DY (Judges 9:36). When the 
article is prefixed, the word is exempt from conjuncture of the 
very close sort that causes hyphenation to the next word. It is also 
more inclined to go with the vocalization of the terminal absolute 
than with that of the construct, because the latter cannot take the 
article. The result of this play of divergent influences is that in 
some words the samdhi vowel {a} does not occur at all following 
the article—no *{hoedm } «fhohar 1, «fhapér}—while in some 
others it occurs but less often than the 19]; thus 


ma pp YIN HAI Quwbiear"to horoo miqir’beko'} ‘and 


you are to burn out the evil from your midst? (Deut. 13:6, etc), 
nmn yan 5315 thad-obor horoe haz ch] “this evil thing’ 
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(17:5 +), and generally (horóe], but not in the expression 
"nm r3 30 [hor ae bveeyney (°8dongy*)} ‘the evil (that 
which 1s evil) in the LORD’S eyes’ (Num. 32:13 +). 


NOTES TO 2.7Ec 


1. The marking of a meteg in a pre-accentual syllable is normally omitted as 
superfluous; but in ` i "J it serves a special need, because the holding of the 


vowel 19] is what distinguishes. this word from ^ A 3 (d'Ómiy | “rest, quiet' 
(Is. 62:6 +) with the abridged {9} glide. 


2. It is then that the maximum vocalic differences come out, between the 
open central vowel {a}, the closed front-vowel {i } and the closed back-vowel 


tuj: 


Q'1y [eaz| iym] ‘mighty’ (masc. pl.; Is. 43:16 +) 
O's) [siz|lym] ‘goats’ (Gen. 27:9 +) 
"3 {ouz|ly} ‘my might’ (Jer. 16:19 +; cf. 82.1Dd, note 4, and 
83.5Di) 


These are the only three vowel-phonemes of Arabic (written " 
respectively). But those who reconstruct proto-Semitic from Arabic should 
not overlook the fact that in Arabic the maximum phonetic difference is 
actualized only in specially favorable environments, while other environments 
affect the phonetic quality of the three vowels not much less in Arabic than 
in H, though often in different ways; Wright, I, 8-9. The two closed vowels 
are not treated in H like the Í 2]. In the absence of a suffix the {1 } is replaced 
by {€}, the {U } by {O}, regardless of accent: 


TY 1997] ‘goat’ (abs., Lev. 3:12 +) 
-1% {997} ‘might’ (abs., Ps. 28:8 +; terminal "y, 
Pr. 14:26 +; con. "y, Ps. 90:11 +) 
cf. DN {°em } ‘mother’ (con., Gen. 3:20 +; abs., 
Hosea 10:14 +; QW, Ezek. 23:2; 
terminal ON, Pr. 19:26 +) 
But non-terminal 1 (882) ‘mighty’ (masc. sing.; abs., Num. 13:28 
+; con., Deut. 28:50; ` ry, Dan. 8:23) 
terminal ry {902} ‘mighty’ (abs., II Sam. 22:18 +) 


The vowels {©} and {O}, being more closed than {9}, are compatible with a 
moderate implosion of the following consonant. But {9} is normally 
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restricted to a prosodic environment that reduces to a very minimum any 
pressure upon the nucleus from the post-nuclear consonant or consonants. 


2.7Ed. Tbe (C8C8C] structure, absolute and construct. Much as 
the (?ér&c] type has in common with the {94m} type, we must 
look at the difference too. The {@} vowel needs no accent or meteg 
CB), while the {€} in the corresponding part of the word does 
CT 38, not * Y 18). Also, suffixation makes the radical vowel (8j: 


`P 2 (eam|iy] ‘my people’ (Gen. 23:11 +) 
"X78 p ar c|iy] ‘my country’ (24:4 +) 


Our previous analysis of the construct state of nouns (8 §2.2E, 
Gc-g) has shown no reason why any construct form should bear a 
vocalization that requires some positive prosodic feature. The 
paradigm of the {CoC óC }noun 


; 2H p {qoho] i ‘assembly’ (Jer. 31:8 +) 
2n2?np (q hal kem] ‘the assembly of you 
(pl), your assembly’ 
: , (Deut. 5:22[19]) 
piii 5np {q hal"gowyim] “assembly of nations’ (Jer. 
50:9) 
2N1U^ IP fq hal yis'ro?^el| ‘the assembly of Israel’ 
(I Kings 8:14 +) 


illustrates how the unaccented vocalization, which is employed 
before the “heavy” suffix (- &n] ‘your’ (pl.) is identical with that 
of the construct generally, whether or not it receives an accent 
(usually conjunctive). So in view of B23'"]N (^ar c Kem} ‘your 
country' (Lev. 26:19 +) we can extract a construct vocalization 
(^ar c—|; but the construct form, when followed by a noun rather 
than a pronominal suffix, is f #rgc] —whether accented or 
hyphenated and marked with metsg, just like the non-terminal 
absolute. Under the fundamentals of H phonology a sequence like 
[^ar"c] would be readily pronounceable only before an accented 


syllable; where the text reads 11317 283 (b ?^erec^nowd jin the 
land of N.’ (Gen. 4:16), 1131 383* would be phonologically 


possible. But it would be awkward before most other nouns and 
quite incompatible with those beginning {C —}. Hence, in 
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121371 8  i?grec"k naeen] ‘the land of Canaan, Phoenicia’ 
(Lev. 18:3 +), TIS yo í ?ərsc-?ëdown] 'the land of Edom' 
(Num. 20:23 +), TIN PIN t?grec ^y huwdoh| ‘the land of 
Judah’ (Jer. 40:12 +) the 18781 vocalization of the absolute is a 
necessary substitute for the {a} of the construct. Thereupon a 
morphological rule of H (overlooked by the grammarians) enters— 
that the construct of any given word shall be vocalized one way 
throughout, except for formulae; this is one brake upon the 
enormous play of allomorphy in H. Accordingly the construct, 
when linked not to one certain possessor but to whatever 
possessor may be expressed after it, borrows the vocalization of 
the absolute {C&CeC}.* A corollary of our analysis is that the 
io ~ €} alternation in this kind of triconsonantal noun cannot be 
explained as an intrusion of the construct vocalism, prosodically 
negative-neutral, into the absolute—although such a cause may 


indeed account for the {9 ~ a} alternation of the biconsonantal 
BY, "n, etc. 


NOTES TO 2.7Ed 


1. Generally 13 IE ED ] ‘son of’ (Gen. 11:31, etc.), but Moses’ attendant 
and successor is yr 13 BRI {y “howšuas bin" num } (Ex. 


33:11 +). ‘The name of’ is B? { Sem") (Gen. 19:22, etc.; accented nt 
2:11 +), but ‘the name of his son’ is 1337 oY (Sem b" now} (16:15 +). 
‘The sea of? is O° {YOU} (Num. 34:3, etc.), but ‘the sea of reed(s)’ = ‘the 
Red Sea’ is Ë) 3 Da (yam SuwWp } (Ex. 13:18 +); {©} occurs, anomalously, 
in all forms of this noun unless the very next syllable is accented, as in 
O° fyamiym} ‘seas’ (Gen. 1:10 +) and 7112? (yax | ‘her sea’ (Jer. 
51:36). 


2. The construct of 137, (egbed } ‘servant, slave’ (Gen. 9:26 +) is like the 
non-terminal absolute; e.g., 22738 137, {esbed ?ab"rohom] "the 
servant of Abraham' (24:34 +), DHONI TAP fegbed -ho?ğlohiym} 
‘the servant of God’ (Dan. 9:11 +). But in 28337 (eab d "^el 1 
‘Servant-of-God’ (Jer. 36:26; a proper name and therefore a sort of formula) 


the first element of the compound has the vocalization of negative-neutral 
prosody, just like 23173% {aab d Kem] your servant' (Gen. 19:2 4). 


ù b 130 732 D- Tay, {eebed -melek" hak uwšíy} ‘Servant-of- 
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[the-] King the Ethiopian’ (Jer. 38:7) is not on a par with 2N 75 Y .The two 
words, hyphenated, compose the title of a certain officer (cf. II Kings 22:12), 
who was known by the title instead of his real foreign name. The G version, 
however, has ABAEMEAEX; ABAE- corresponds to (sab d-— l. 


2.7Ee. The prosodic environment of tbe 1C°/cCE8C1 structure. 
Both 19781 and {&—8} are due to positive factors of accentuation, 
while the construct exhibits {@} except insofar as it takes over the 
vocalization of the absolute and with it an accentual characteristic 
of the absolute. As between {O-€} and 18-81, the former is the 
non-samdhi vocalization safeguarded by terminal accents, while 
the latter depends upon samdhi accents (though they need not be 
conjunctive). But we cannot simply make the samdhi accents 
responsible for TN c we show how the same type of 


accent could produce T 57. It seems quite insufficient to point to 


the frequency of ^ 8 with meteg, while Y WT) is attested only 
once (Zech. 3:9) as against hundreds of occurrences with a true 
accent. From the medieval description of the msteg(§2.7Db), its 
noteworthy effect is to keep the vowel from being abruptly 
checked by the consonant after it. We had better look back to 
82.3Fa for the accentual conditions that make for {É} in the 
initial syllable. In the absence of any particular samdhi influence, 
the deflection characteristic of nouns would probably be actual- 
ized 19], as indeed it is with a terminal accent, :P 8. But in 
certain non-terminal environments the initial syllable is subject to 
an additional feature of accent, which is graphically exhibited in 
the double mark r'biyae mug ro$ of the poetical books, rs 
( ^&r&c] | (Ps. 37:3, 65:6, 74:20, 119:90, Job 26:7, 37:17). Now 
the prefixing of the article removes that effect from the first 
syllable of the root. With this explanation, psy | ho?orac | fits 
the r'biyae mug ros environment beautifully (Ps. 50:4, 71:20, 
102:16, 104:24, 105:7, 106:38, Job 5:22). It is not unreasonable 
that the accentual difference between V 18 and V NT! should be 
effective for Biblical H as a whole. The r'biyae mug ro$ is one of 
the commonest non-terminal accents in the poetical books, with 
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their normally short sentences. Another, very much used in the 
same texts, is the prepositive d: xiy, as in 


YIN  i?sreci (Ps. 67:7, 104:5, 106:17, 148:11, Job 
9:6, 16:18, Pr. 28:2, 30:16) 
y"Nn (ho?orec] (Ps. 68:33, 136:6) 


Here too a vocalic difference in the first radical syllable would be 
correlated with the presence or absence of a kind of initial accent. 
The accentual system of the other twenty-one books also has 
phenomena relevant to the vocalic alternation. TONTZ with the 


accent pas Jo” can and occasionally does come right after a 
disjuncture (Joshua 14:9); but if a word accented on the first 
syllable happens to come in such an environment, the accent 
y tiyb supplants pa$"jo?, as in PN (Deut. 8:9).! I will later 
show evidence that of the two accentual systems found in the 
Bible the “poetical” is the one that better fits the vocalism of H, 
while the “prose” one of the twenty-one books is more in 
harmony with Am (Š §4.7D-Ed). In this most frequent of all 
(C*/S9C8C] nouns, the native ancient H tradition was strong 
enough to maintain the vocalic alternation between Í ?érg°1 and 
(ho?ór&G] even in the H-Am accentual system, which supplied less 
basis for it. But in other nouns of this structure the curious 
alternation, which we may suppose to have once existed in them, 
was not familiar; for the article is relatively rare in poetry. So the 
language on the whole, as we receive it stabilized in the H£ 
pointing, settled upon the {9} as terminal and the [S] as 
non-terminal, without regard to the article.’ 


NOTES TO 2.7Ee 


1. Similarly after a disjuncture PON with the conjunctive Sowpor (Num. 


13:32, Deut. 27:3) supplants a different conjunctive accent ?az lo’, which 
would be required in this particular environment if it did not have to come on 
an initial syllable. 

2. That the Í Š] depended fundamentally on an initial accent, and only by 
analogy was extended to nouns having a prefix, is suggested further by the 
attestation of ÍŠ instead of the usual Í 1 several times in the word 3" 02; 
e.g., for T3 15 3 F p3 (b qereb moweadsko  ' in the midst of your 
meeting’ (Ps. 74:4), Codex 94 of the 2d Firkovich Collection (§2.3Eb, note 
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5) has 2? p 3. Other instances in this ms. are at Ps. 101:7 (where the letters 


are almost wholly destroyed, but the sublinear vowel- and accent-signs .,, , 
are clear) and at Lam. 3:45; in Codex 34 at Ps. 110:2 and less plainly at 
78:28; in Codex 115, Ps. 74:11 is blurred but seems to read aps 
Imiq'orsb] «from the midst of? instead of 3 1.2. Origen's II Column at Ps. 
36:2 (§2.7B, note 1) has (fokopf (Brónno, pp. 128, 131, 220-221, 434; the 
2d letter may be e rather than o). 2 1 P has thus escaped the thoroughgoing 
effect of the analogical pressure for [S ], because it functions not as a typical 
noun but instead as a sort of compound preposition prefixed with —2 or —22, 
+5 "8 *{QSreb} with no prefix does not occur. The noun AN pu, 
referring literally to a certain internal organ that has not been definitely 
identified (82.7 B), seems semantically detached from 31 D 3 ‘in the midst of’ 
and 3" P? ‘from the midst of.” 


2.7Ef. The parallel between érep— - arep— and {Pérec ~ 


ho drec }. The long vowel of àrepoc, Oürepov, etc., stands for two 
vowels merged into one; but if we wish to resolve it into the two 
as they presumably were before the crasis took place, the fact of 
the crasis deprives us of certainty in this instance. *[hoháteros, 
toháteron] is likely. The alternation 


[CéCeC-] initial - *[-CÁCeC—] prefixed by the article 
compares , 
well with H[C&C 8C] initial - (7C9C8C] prefixed by the article 


G @ parallel to H {93 is no obstacle, because G did not have a 
vowel of [9] aperture except in the long w and the diphthong ot 
(§1.7Fd); à is as near as G could come. The fact that just one 
word in Ga preserves the alternation is reminiscent of the H 
tradition behind (ho?órec], Although Gh seldom uses the article 
on the whole, quite often it does so with an adjective that 
expresses opposition or distinction; e.g., roixov Tod érépov ‘by 
the other wall’ Ul. 24.598). The crasis forms ATEpOS, Üürépov, etc., 
are not in Gh, but must have arisen in early Ga, when a vocalic 
alternation influenced by samdhi was still possible. The alternation 
was preserved from the early period in this word alone because 
‘the other(s) was one of the chief expressions containing the 
article. Some others may have been just as much used, but they 
did not have the érep— structure, with é in the first syllable. The 
article undoubtedly came, in time, to be used freely with more 
and more nouns; but still, in the poetic syntax of Ga tragedy, the 
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ratio of "arthrous" to "anarthrous" is unusually high in érepoc, if 
compared with the vocabulary as a whole. The statistics for the 
case-forms that concern us, those which have à when “arthrous,”’ 
are as follows: 


üTepoc twice in Sophocles érepoc 4 times in Euripides 
: 4 times in Euripides 
arepo once in Euripides érepov once in Euripides 
0arepov twice in Aeschylus €repov (neuter) twice in 
7 times in Euripides Euripides 
0arepa twice in Sophocles érepa 3 times in Euripides’ 
once in Euripides? 
0üTépov once in Sophocles érépov lacking 
4 times in Euripides 
0ürépco once in Aeschylus érépc) twice in Euripides 


twice in Euripides 





27 times in all 12 times (lacking in 
Aeschylus and Sophocles 


We must allow that the scansion of two short syllables é—7e—, 
being less congenial to the iambic meter that prevails in tragedy, 
was avoided by the two older poets. Euripides, who was much 
more inclined to avail himself of the license of resolution (two 
shorts for one long), brings in without embarrassment the 
"anarthrous" forms listed above on the right. The "arthrous" 
forms with crasis went on being used in Ga prose, but mainly in 
the formulae óvoiv @drepov ‘one or the other of two things’ 
(Demosthenes 9.11, 19.102, etc.), éri 0drepa ‘to the other side’ 
(Thucydides 1.87.2; Plato, Sopb. 259c, etc.) The à forms, 
presenting an anomalous alternation, were a leftover from more 
ancient times. 


NOTES TO 2.7Ef 


1. Chantraine, II, 162. 
2. Not including td ô’ érepa (Bac, 1006). 


3. This unanalyzed formula occurs even in Herodotus 4.157.3 (cf. $2.7Ea, 
note 2). 


2.7F. The antiquity of the terminal - non-terminal alternation in 
Hebrew. The {ò ~ &} alternation in H nouns like 2 1? {Zorae}- 
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»3] [zérae | 'seed' has been impatiently dismissed by some 


grammarians as an artificial peculiarity of the Massoretic tradition 
—on the ground that such phenomena are hardly paralleled in 
other languages (§2.3Ee). Classical Arabic, to be sure, has 
somewhat different terminal - non-terminal alternations. The Ger- 
manic parallels (8 82.7A-B) may, upon investigation, prove more 
pertinent to H. There is really no room for debate over the great 
antiquity of this alternation in H. Though the alphabet of Hj could 
not show this, or any other vocalic feature, the Ablaut seems to 
have been a conscious part of the oral text tradition of the Bible, 
long before the Massoretes invented the vowel-signs. 


2.7Fa. Tbe Scribal pronunciation. The locus classicus on the 
professional teachers of Bible reading and the authority of their 
tradition is Nedharim 37b-38a. I cannot cite it in full here and 
expound its bearing on Biblical H philology; that is a subject for 
another book. The sentences most necessary for our present 
purpose are: 
B'"b'nD JIB YI mn'"5b3D NPA Ans? 29 TAS 
NYO? 4399 31929 Rok TONI Fan 2T ee 
n^"323 Boe PAS PIN BT IDID RIPA 3°54 


‘Rabbi Isaac said, The Scribes’ reading, the Scribes’ excision (?), 
words read but not written, and written but not read, are a ritual 
of Moses from Sinai. The Scribes’ reading— 

D339 BY PIN PAN.’ ‘A ritual of Moses from Sinai’ is a 
frequent rabbinical formula; it means a traditional observance 
which cannot be deduced from anything in the five books of the 
Written Law but is nevertheless compulsory because it is part of 
the Oral Law given to Moses.’ The ‘Scribes’ are those of the 
Second Temple, from Ezra on, or perhaps even as far back as 
Shaphan in the reign of Josiah (d. 608 B.C.); they were the 
custodians of the sacred text, who counted the letters, corrected 
and certified new copies from the pen of qualified persons, and 
were also responsible for remembering and teaching the traditional 
oral reading. NP {mqr’}‘reading’ could cover a wide range of 
meaning; but the three examples make clear that here it means the 
manner of reading a word, given only the consonants of the 
written text—i.e., Q'1 Bb3D S16 is the Scribal pronunciation or 
vocalization of words with a given spelling. The three words have, 
in the later pointed text, one vocalization mainly at a terminus 
and another vocalization elsewhere. The first word, Y "8, is 
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written. twice, in the great Munich manuscript (and some others) 
of the Talmud.” When the Talmud was written down sometime in 
the early Middle Ages, no vowel-points were added; so there was 
no graphic way to show the purport of Rabbi Isaac's examples, 
which must previously have been clear enough in the oral 
repetition of the Talmud, even though the study of H then was 
completely devoid of grammatical terminology. His few spoken 
words apparently conveyed the following point: in reading the 
Bible, we must adhere to the traditional Scribal pronunciation, 
including the special vocalism of words at a terminus, even though 
this feature is not observed in the daily H speech of rabbis and 
pupils. Apart from this passage I do not know of evidence from 
the rabbinical tradition to show in what period the speakers of H 
abandoned the terminal - non-terminal alternation.? Since there 
were many rabbis named Isaac, I cannot date this one more 
definitely than the early centuries of the Christian era. He was 
more probably a Babylonian than a Palestinian Jew; at least his 
examples of discrepancies between what is read (48r1y) and what 
is written (fF tiyD) include NN in Ruth 2:11 and Jer. 32:11, and 
these discrepancies, according to the Massorah, „characterize the 
“Oriental” (Babylonian) text of the H Scriptures." In the medieval 
Hb notation the alternation is expressed as follows:? 


; terminal r non-terminal 
PUN (Ps.22:28; Ht. YIN ) PW (Ps.22:30; Hr PIN) 
DB? (Ps. 102:26; Ht:D ) n vt (Ps. 103:11; H# n!) 
D$ xb (Ex. 33:1; Hr apet e 0 p 3(Gen. 41:34; Ht 2* 532) 


At any rate, in either Babylonian or Palestinian H the terminal 
form was distinguished by a back-vowel. 


NOTES TO 2.7Fa 


” 


I. Wilhelm Bacher, “Satzung vom Sinai," in Studies in Jewish Literature, 
Issued in Honor of Professor Kaufmann Kobler (Berlin, 1913), pp. 56-70. 


2. There is no other complete ms. of the Talmud. A facsimile was published 
by Hermann L. Strack, Talmud Babylonicum Codicis Hebraici Monacensis 95 
(Leiden, 1912), 2 vols. : 


3. The vocalization of post-Biblical prayers and hymns maintains it, doubtless 
in imitation of the Scriptures. Of course it is gone from modern H. 
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4. Babylonian teachers were normally called 3%, Palestinian teachers ' 1". 
But the rule hardly helps us at this point, because Talmud mss. abbreviate 
these titles to the first letter, ^ or "^. 


5. Kahle, Der masoretische Text (§1.7Ea, note 1), pp. 88, 89; Masoreten des 
Ostens, pp. 2, 5, 50. His earlier publication employs the shape Y for the same 
sign that is shaped ^ “in the later one. It is a reduced letter NÑ, just as the ^ is 
a reduced letter Y. The small superscript letters ' and "' are Hb accents. 


2.7Fb. Tbe —A— of tbe Greek Bible transcriptions. H proper 
names in the Septuagint, the earliest G translation of the 
Scriptures, do not show the terminal - non-terminal alternation: 
"1952 i1gnet^:| (Gen. 4:18 +) 
7292 {lemek™} (Gen. 4:19 +) 
both AAMEX in LXX 
‘SB! iygpet] (Gen. 5:32 +) 
nb" {yepst} (Gen. 10:2 +) 


both IA®EO in LXX 
The phonetic interpretation of these G spellings is debatable. The 
—A-— does not decisively prove a Hebrew pronunciation unlike the 
í—5—] and theí-É-] of Ht; for there would not have been in Gk 
an exact equivalent to these accented but not long vowels. Yet the 
chances are that the —A— represented a single sound of H, an [á] 
or perhaps an [Á] intermediate between the two Ablaut vowels of 
Ht (§1.7Ce). Certainly the vowel transcribed —A— must have 
sounded different from the —E— of the second syllable, whereas 
in * 2 2. ^ 1B: ` the Hż tradition treats the vowel-quality the same 


in both syllables. Perhaps the method of translation in antiquity 
gave an advantage to the terminal form. An alternation may have 
existed in the H tradition received by the translators, provided 
that the text was read smoothly and continuously. But as they 
took the text word by word, preserving the H word-order in their 
G version, they might naturally have given each word its 
non-samdhi (ie., its terminal) pronunciation. The later transcrip- 
tion of Origen's Hexapla renders words of the (CéCeC ~ COC EC} 
structure as monosyllables: ' 


“AWD (qsšst | ‘bow’ (construct; Ps. 18:35) 
keo 

np iqgeset} | qow (absolute; 46:10) 
kaoĝ 


(cf. terminal į Ü p {qoSst} ‘bow,’ absolute; 78:9, etc.) 
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Aside from this word for ‘bow,’ the evidence of the Hexapla 
fragments does not reveal any factor determining the e vocaliza- 
tion of some words, and the a of others. The monosyllabic 
structure, without a vowel between the second and the third 
consonant, has been likened to Arabic and therefore taken for the 
primeval ancestor of the disyllabic structure, although the Septua- 
gint transcriptions are in fact older than the Hexapla. For all that 
we can prove, both the monosyllabic and the disyllabic pronuncia- 
tion may go indefinitely far back. The disyllabic with Ablaut of 
the accented vowel is incomprehensible except as an archaism that 
survived in the Massoretic tradition.” 


NOTES TO 2.7Fb 


1. Brónno, pp. 125-136. A noteworthy exception is tef ep Qn (yeter) 
‘excess,’ 31:24). 


2. While many ÍCŠC8C] words have no ÍC9C&C] alternant, they are 
mainly the ones with a {CiC C-—} structure when followed by an accented 
suffix—i.e., the quality of the nucleus ranges only between the front-vowels 
g land 181, not between the open vowels 8, &, O}. The most important 
{Cac C—] word without {ò ~ é} Ablaut is 1” ? 2 (melek": ‘king’ (Ps. 
45:16 +; non-terminal, 29:10 2,3? (mal “kiy } ‘my king’ (II Sam. 
19:44 +). The institution of a king was foreign to the early Hebrews and 
adopted by their descendants in imitation of neighboring peoples (I Sam. 8:5, 
etc.); so the vocalism of the word may well be influenced by another dialect. 
Had the Ablaut exemplified in r 18 ~ PN (and in the Hb counterparts) 


been no old tradition but an artificiality of the Massoretes as some modern 
Hebraists imagine, we do not see what would have given the Massoretes the 
idea of putting it into certain words and forgoing it in others. 


2.7Fc. Avoidance of pbonetic cbanges in a ritual text-tradition. lt 
may surprise us that the alternation of terminal - non-terminal 
vocalism, which the medieval Massoretes transmitted into the 
pointed text of the Bible, could have been preserved unwritten by 
the earlier Massoretes and by the Temple Scribes before them, 
even if it dropped out of spoken H early in the post-Biblical 
period. The Scribes and the Massoretes only accomplished on a 
large scale the same thing that the priests of some other ancient 
nations did with their ritual texts. The best example, perhaps, is 
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that of the Latin carmen Saliare, which in Classical times was 
nearly unintelligible because the language was so archaic. For 
instance, the Saliar priests chanted pretettremonti ‘before you 
they tremble’ (Festus 244.17 Th) although the same words had 
become prae té tremunt in the Latin they spoke. The phonetic 
development that made —onti > —unt was kept out of this 
traditional chant. They preserved a primeval Latin form that 
matches the —ovre of Doric G exactly (cf. Ga rpépuovowv), 
Aristotle, Pr. 27.1.947b.12, 27.6.948a.35, etc.). How could the 
priests have continued to say —onti in the very generations when 
—onti was changing to —unt in their own speech? Undoubtedly 
the chant was not articulated the same as speech; so not all the 
same phonetic tendencies were at work. Besides, as it was a 
hallowed ritual, each generation of priests took pains to reproduce 
the exact sounds they heard from their elders. Such discipline 
forestalled many sound-changes that originate in the laxness of 
children, who do indeed imitate the speech of adults, but not 
down to the finest detail. Another example is the # {1} of Vedic 
S. The oral as well as the written tradition preserves this 
allophone, which replaces the 8 (d] of Classical (i.e., later) S in 
certain environments; e.g., €% 18} ‘I worship’ (RV. 3.1.15a, 
etc.) instead of the Classical {i1dé}. The Massoretes were able to 
safeguard the ancient pronunciation of the Bible text so well 
because Jewish custom required that every boy should begin the 
study of N" pia, the oral reading of the Pentateuch, at five years 
old.! It was a sage institution; for by that age an average child has 
the maximum capacity for perfect imitation of every speech-sound 
in any language whatsoever, no matter how similar to those of his 
native tongue or how different. He has outgrown his earlier 
difficulty in the articulation of certain sounds or sequences of 
sounds, and he is not yet so circumscribed by the articulatory 
habits of one language as to be incapable of pronouncing any 
other except with a foreign "accent." Even if most boys gained no 
great proficiency in the reading of Scripture according to the 
tradition, nevertheless a sufficient number, beyond doubt, mas- 
tered it in every generation until the Tiberias Massoretes invented 
the graphic signs which made it far easier. Ultimately the 
pronunciation deteriorated a great deal, along with the material 
and intellectual decline of the Jewish communities in Palestine and 
Mesopotamia. But for a thousand years or more, between the 
Scribes of Jerusalem and the Massoretes of Tiberias, any changes 
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in pronunciation must have been slight, even in the aggregate 
(S1.3D)2 Such an accomplishment looks remarkable but not 
superhuman when you consider that the phonology of standard 
Italian has virtually stood still for a good seven hundred years, 
although it has never been effectively in the custody of experts 
like the Scribes and the Massoretes, who had strong motives as 
well as power to make others imitate their pronunciation exactly.? 


NOTES TO 2.7Fc 


1. Nh 732 n^i WAN 33. Abhoth 5.21[24] ; S. Schechter, Studies 
in Judaism, 1 (Philadelphia, 1911), 299 ff. 


2. I know of no evidence that the G teachers of the great literary texts, which 
are our main documents of the language, ever tried to maintain an oral 
tradition of correct ancient pronunciation. Neither did the G Christians freeze 
the text of the New Testament with a Massorah anything like that of the H 
Old Testament. It would almost have been contrary to the Christian attitude 
toward Scripture. On the semantic side the G tradition was much stronger; so 
the precise meaning of G texts was more accurately preserved, on the whole, 
than that of the Veda or even the H Bible, in spite of the Am Targum. The 
Jewish and the Hindu interpreters of religious texts could willingly resign 
themselves to not understanding the literal sense of many a passage, because 
they were sure they could grasp and expound a symbolic meaning more 
valuable than the literal. 


3. Formerly, in standard Italian, a truncated form like don ‘gift’ was freely 
used in non-terminal positions as an alternative to the full form dono, 
provided the final vowel was unmotivated. The motivated —o of the first 
person singular verb dono “I am giving, I give’ could not be truncated. But 
gradually the truncated forms have almost disappeared from prose, except for 
a few very common ones, such as uz ‘a, one,’ buon ‘good,’ far ‘to make, to 
do, in close conjuncture with the ensuing word. The exclusion of the 
truncated forms from all non-terminal positions, other than these close 
conjunctures, may be reckoned either a phonological or a morphological 
change. 


2.7Fd. Tbe excellent notation of tbe Veda and tbe Hebrew Bible. 
The priestly care of a sacred text can achieve something more: an 
extremely detailed, yet practical script, superior to any that have 
been devised for any modern language by the greatest linguists. A 
basically theoretical interest, however subtle and erudite, has so 
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far not succeeded in discovering as much about the phonology of a 
language as the Brahmins and the Massoretes perceived. I do not 
say that linguistic science, analyzing—with no religious incentive— 
the sounds of a modern language, is forever debarred from 
equalling or surpassing their achievement. But until it does, we 
ought to recognize the paradox that the data about certain ancient 
languages are, for purposes of phonological study, more complete 
and reliable than any data available from the present-day 
observation of living languages. 


2.8 NOUN-STEMS IN GENERAL 


Besides the structural patterns that we have already studied, some 
other patterns of noun-structure might also be analyzed, but not (I 
think) with equal profit, until a new advance is made beyond the 
scope of the present investigation. We have explored the noun 
morphemes enough to be sure that the similarities, and even the 
differences, between the [9/ pg] Ablaut of H and of G cannot be 


independent. I am now convinced that the similarities are not due 
wholly, or chiefly, to borrowing. The cases where S accent throws 
light upon H accent and vocalism, while G does not, can hardly be 
explained except through a more ancient genetic connection, as I 
understand the term genetic (§§0.9-9B). For example, the 
terminal - non-terminal alternation in the word for 'seat' (82.3E) 


H S 
(Sgbet:] {sadah |l} 
( Sebet] {sada } 


is not likely to have been borrowed through contact between the 
languages in late prehistoric or early historical times. Some 
Indo-Iranian language, perhaps no more different from S than 
Phoenician is from H, was spoken in part of Mesopotamia in the 
second millennium B.C. by the people, or at least the rulers, of 
Mitanni—if we may judge from their personal names. Coming as 
conquerors from the north, they could possibly have encountered 
the Hebrews, either in Mesopotamia or in Palestine. But it would 
be far-fetched to trace the resemblances of S and H to such a 
beginning. We must of course pursue further correspondences, 
turning now from nouns to verbs. 
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Imperfect, and Aorist 


3.1. THE PROBLEM OF THE PARAGOGIC [71] 


We have already touched upon the Ablaut relation between the 
thematic verb and the thematic (or “second declension”) noun, as 
in óépe - ddpov (§2.2H). We have, besides, discovered strong 
support for the theory that the deflection characterizing the noun 
is fundamentally akin in several IE and Semitic languages. While 
studying the noun in detail, we were led into reasoning that the 
verb is the unmotivated member of the verb - noun contrast. If 
our method were less tentative and exploratory, doubtless we 
ought to have treated the verb first, as the undeflected form, and 
the noun afterwards. But to make any headway at all, we had to 
enter the cave where the light was best and work our way slowly, 
and with some meandering, toward its low central chamber. The 
verbs do not offer such a manifest and welcome correspondence as 
the dual ending —ouw : 17 yim} of the noun; however, we shall 
eventually find excellent H parallels to such long S suffixes as 
[-8ni|the first person singular ending of the subjunctive, and 
{-itha} in the second person singular of the perfect. Our starting 
point is quite different—an alternation which G shares with no 
other IE language. The third person singular of the imperfect 
indicative active (and of some other tenses which do not concern 
us immediately) ends in — or —ev. It makes no difference 
whether the imperfect begins with an augment or not: ! 


‘he carried, he was carrying’ 


¿pepe (Euripides, Bac. 1133, etc.) $épe (Il. 3.247, etc.) 
Epepev (IL 24.232, etc.) gepev (IL 12.445, etc.) 


‘he led, he was leading’ 


tye (IL. 2.631, etc.) dye (Il. 2.580, etc.) 
nyev (Il. 9.89, etc.) ¿yep (Il. 2.557, etc.) 


The imperative singular is ¢épe (Tl. 20.108, etc.), dye (Od. 4.36, 
etc.), with no alternative form in —ev. A somewhat similar 
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alternation turns up in H, most clearly in the 11"? verbs.” It is not 
instantly visible in 


ny 1dy asässh | 'he does, he will (would, used to) do' (Job 
1:5 4) 
ney je&5eh] ‘do, make’ (Joshua 5:2 +) 


But with an object-suffix, [f] regularly shows up in the imperfect, 
"Pp (yaeR5enoh:] the does it’ (Pr. 6:32 +), while a form with 
[n] in the imperative, like +J Y +*{easén-o4}, is unrecorded and 
seems impossible. In due course we need to examine all the 
relevant facts. They seem very disparate when cited one by one; 
but upon careful study they not only fall into a satisfactory 
comparison between IE and Semitic, but also enable us to perceive 
a more coherent structure in the individual languages than could 
be inferred merely from the IE comparative grammar or merely 
from the Semitic. 


NOTES TO 3.1 


1. The unaugmented forms are foreign to most Ga (§3.3D). 


2. This term of H grammar is explained in $3.2C. 


3.2 DEFINITION OF THE THEMATIC VERB 


G verbs fall into two conjugations. As commonly cited by their 
"dictionary" form, the first person singular of the present 
indicative active, the vast majority end in —w, like d€pw ‘I am 
carrying’; the rest in —pt, like ôtô wu ‘I offer, I am giving.’ In our 
eyes the dictionary convention is harmless, provided it does not 
confer upon ¢épw any hierarchical priority over the imperative 
$épe or the imperfect $épe(v), Egepe(v). Only the —w verbs have 
—€ in the imperative and —e(v) in the third person singular of the 
imperfect. The term tbematic, which is applied to them and to the 
corresponding conjugation in other IE languages, calls attention to 
the Ablaut vowel that intervenes between the root and the 
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personal ending. It is most obvious in a comparison of a G and S 
verb in the imperfect and the imperative: 


augmented imperfect! imperative 
Ist sing. é|óep|o|v puppe my "m" 
2dsing. é|óep|e|c tábharas} ép|e (bhár|aj^ 


3dsing. é|óep|e(v) {ajbharjalt} — $ep|é|rc  ibhárja tu} 
Ist pl. €|dép|o| ev {á bhar ama} 
2dpl. é|éép|e|re {Sbharjajta} ġépjejre  {bhárą taj 
3dpl. é|éepl]o|» {abharjain} — óep|ó|vrcov {bhár amu} 
Istdual (lacking {á bhar va} 
2ddual é|óép|e|rov {á bharja tan}; óép|e|rov { bhár| a) tam } 
3ddual é|$ep|é|Tnv {á bhar| a tami QEp | é| rcov if bhár| aj tam] 
"^83.4Ea 


A comparison with a non-thematic conjugation—e.g., the short 
aorist, especially in Gh (omitting the dual), 


¿oTmp ‘I stood’ 

EOTNS 

éoTq 

UTEOTNMEV, ornuev (Corquev in Ga, not attested in Gb) 

EOTNTE 

éorav® 
reveals that the endings of the first and second person singular —v, 
—ç, and the first and second person plural —yev, —re, can be 
abstracted from the stem. The back-vowel in the first person 
endings of the thematic conjugation, —ov and —opev (as against 
—e¢ and —ere in the second person) appears to be conditioned by 
the nasal consonant, as many scholars have noted, though nobody 
has succeeded in clarifying it phonetically. The third person 
endings 


singular plural 
thematic (- em) [^n] 
non-thematic í-V] {-vn} 
are still harder to clarify. 
NOTES TO 3.2 


1. Vedic S, like Gh, also has many forms without the augment (§ §3.3Cc-D ). 
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The table is a paradigm, and I cannot vouch for the occurrence of all these 
forms of $ep— and { bhar—} somewhere in G or S literature. Certainly the 
dual forms must be rare. 


2. To facilitate the comparison with G, I write 0^8] instead of (-h, 
although the (7 8] would actually appear only if the next word begins with 


{t—-} or {th-} (§2.6Ea). 


3. The meter of Il. 1.535, etc., proves the a is short. 


3.2A. Greek —o— : Sanskrit (7 8&— ~“ —8&-1, The G thematic vowel 
is o instead of e wherever followed by u or v, not including the 
paragogic v of éóepe(v), Tyye(v), etc. S responds with 181 for 
either o or e, except that the sequence oye is represented by í8m8j; 
cf. the middle voice of the imperfect, 


Istsing.  éóepóumv {abharé} (does not correspond to G) 
1st pl. éóepóue0a : {abharamahi ! 
3d pl. éóépovro : {abharamta} 
The middle participle shows the strange correspondence 
thematic éepópevoc ; {bhar amanah } 
non-them. dpvupevos : (zovenán } ‘striving’ 
_TNMEVOS : | &ssnáh } ‘sitting’ 
(cf. oro {asta} ‘he sat’) 


The S suffix {~82@—} for the middle participle of the non- 
thematic verb invites us to try the analysis {bhéram| aah } for the 
thematic. The stem of the thematic verb would then have an 
alternative form {bhdéram—}, besides (bhára—]. The corresponding 
stem in G would be ¢epoh/,,_, alternating with depe—. All these 
phenomena lend themselves to a tolerably concise formulation. 


NOTE TO 3.2A 


1. The rare 1st person dual is always formed by substituting i^ V j for 
( 11]. It has no connection with the still rarer 1st person dual of G, 
attested only in mepiubcoue00v "let's wager’ (IL 23.485), ópucoue00r "let's 
hasten’ (Sophocles, Phil. 1079), AeAetuue80v ‘we two are left’ (El. 950)— 
never in the active. 
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3.2Aa. Tbe post-nuclear deflection. The basic form of any 
indicative tense is the third person singular;' it will not have any 
deflection to express the subject. In G the lack of deflection shows 
up as the front-vowel e (82.2Gb). The deflected verb-forms have 
not only the back-vowel but also the nasal, ov or (before a vowel) 
ou. In S the deflected stem ends in {42} before a vowel, {21} or 
{am} otherwise (the 3rd person pl. (ábhav&n] will be treated in 
83.2Bb). In the perfect tense of the verb also we shall find that 
the G deflected vowel o corresponds to {@} in an unchecked 
syllable of S, otherwise to 181 (8 84.7A,Fd). The participle—in this 
paradigm {bháramāņah }—is an exception, because the sequence 
(8—8) in *{bhéramanah} with deflection in two successive 
syllables, is inhibited by dissimilation. G avoids the double 
deflection by $epogevoc, instead of *hepduovos.” The divergence 
between the G vowel sequence, deflected-undeflected, and the S, 
undeflected-deflected, is consistent with the function of the 
deflection in each. In S the vowel {a} is only incidental to the 
alternative form of the stem, which depends rather on the nasal, 
while G ties the back-vowel o to the position before the nasal 
consonant and maintains the same vowel-quality in any deflected 
form even when the nasal itself disappears through other causes— 
namely, i in the third person plural of the present tense óépovowv) 
'they carry' (IL 19.378, etc.)? The vowel o is needed in G, 
because the nasal alone does not suffice to show the plural; the 
undeflected third person singular can have the nasal in its by-form 
édepev. The deflection, which distinguishes 9/5, in G and 
(90/am i in S from the e(v) : {a} of the undeflected stem, amounts 
to a modification of the syllable in favor of greater prominence for 
the implosive part, to the detriment of the nucleus itself. Thus the 
nasal is necessary in ov but optional in ev; and the {a} of S (really 
[A]) may be deflected to {a} [21] when followed by Im) but not 
when free of this nasal encumbrance, as in {@bharatt } ^ 


NOTES TO 3.2Aa 


1. It is basic not only because it is represented both in the few impersonal 
verbs like reíóet ‘it is snowing’ (Aristophanes, Ach. 1141; víóet codd.) and in 
the vast number of personal verbs, while the 1st and 2d person sing. and all 
the pl. (and dual) forms are represented only in the personal verbs. What is 
more, the 3d person is used with or without the expression of a nominal 
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subject, while the other persons can very rarely have such a subject—e.g., @ 
£ZoOX«w, ZóNcop, “EAAnves dei maidés éore ‘Solon, Solon, you Greeks are 
forever children’ (Plato, Tim, 22b). 


2. The deflection in the stem of the thematic verb does not depend on accent, 
in the way that the deflection of the noun does (at least in large part). The 
thematic verb simply has recessive accent, as defined in G and S respectively 
(883.5A-B). l 


3. —ou for —Tt is a feature of the Ionic and a few non-Ionic dialects; see C. D. 
Buck, Introduction to tbe Study of tbe Greek Dialects, 2d ed. (Boston, 
1928), pp. 53, 78, 104. In the Ionic, furthermore, p before o is replaced by 
lengthening of the vowel, the ov in $épovow(v) being / 9! /, whether 
actualized with pure vowel-length or as a diphthong [OU] (cf. 81.7Ca and 
note 1). The dialects which suppress the nasal implosion before [S] in this 
way are the only ones that allow it to appear one syllable later as the 
paragogic —v. The phonetic complexities of the comparison, non-lonic 


[-Vnti]: Ionic (7 V S1 (1), are most challenging but have not gained 
much attention (Š 3.4Fe). 


4. The theory I have sketched here is meant as a partial alternative to the 
more detailed theory of E. Benveniste, “Le participe indo-européen en 
—mno—,” BSLP, 34, fasc. 1 (1933), pp. 5-21. He obviously knows far more 
about most of the languages he treats than I do; so I will not profess to set 
forth an IE prototype for all their forms. I doubt his theory insofar as it rests 
upon one regrettable characteristic of his method, by which he explains away 
much valuable evidence in one language after another: first the Old Prussian 
poklausimanas, then the Avestan {~M8N&—} forms (although Jackson, I, 
149, remarks that the {~mna—-} forms are often metrically disyllabic), then 
the Tokharian B {~M@N€}. In each case he gives reasons sufficient to show 
that these forms might have arisen secondarily from [ mr.V—] But from my 
standpoint it only signifies that the tendency for a vowel to develop between 
the [3] and the [21] is very widespread in IE languages and goes indefinitely 
far back. There could also be, under various conditions, a tendency for the 
vocalic transition between the two consonants to be abridged or wholly 
suppressed. 


3.2Ab. Tbe correspondence of Greek —o— to lower pitcb in tbe 
Maitrayani Sambita. Our reasoning so far leaves out one indispen- 
sable consideration: What phonetic process could favor the 
back-vowel o when a nasal consonant necessarily follows it, but 
the undeflected front-vowel e when there is no nasal or at most 
the optional —v? A parallel lurks in a little-known phenomenon of 
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the accentuation peculiar to the Maitrayani Samhita. The usual 


mark on the enclitic syllable following a raised pitch (udàtta ) 
is — intersecting the letter (as we saw in $2.3Dc). But if the 
syllable after that has proclitic low pitch (sannatama _ ) then a 
short enclitic syllable takes the peculiar accent-mark " while a ' 
long enclitic syllable takes — (the usual mark of enclisis). The 
sound symbolized by " is therefore an allophone of — and is 
limited to one special environment. I have not found the sounds of 
" and — described anywhere,’ but the position of the two marks 
allows a presumption that — is lower-pitched than ^. For 
unquestionably the placing of _ below and above the syllable 
symbolizes their relative pitch. If - stands for a pitch lower than 


", this is of capital importance for comparison with the —op of the 
third person plural and the —e(v) of the third person singular in G. 
We must take the unaugmented forms ġépov ‘they brought’ (I. 
2.838, etc.) and $épe(v) ‘he brought’ (83.1), with their recessive 
accent on the root, as more fundamental than the augmented ones 
égepov and égepe(v). In the cognate third person plural {bharan | 
the enclitic second syllable must always have — while the 
HI š $! 
corresponding syllable of the singular sometimes has . urhis 
(bhara-nn agni] ‘let them bring fire? (MS. 2.7.4 : 79.6) shows 
that the plural cannot have even when the next word begins 
with a vowel marked by, sannatara. The singular would be 
‘weet —*[bharad agnim} ‘et him bring fire.’ No instance of 
+{bharad} is recorded;? but the accentual pattern with ` on the 
second syllable is illustrated by sh fau iT [karad ig8|^ det him 
make [the well-applauded one] with a libation’ (4.13.2 
200.15-201.1). The i~ 82 (1)] of S and the —ov of G are commonly 
derived from an IE *—ozt; but this formula of reconstruction does 
not in itself account for the back-vowel. If anything, it calls our 
attention only to the divergence of S and G, not to the way in 
which both of them preserve a deflection that distinguishes the 
plural from the singular. The enclitic vowel may be unchecked in 
the singular; for in the S ending (^9*/-a3| the 1d] goes 
syllabically with the next word if the latter begins with a vowel, 
and in the G óépe(v) the vowel —e may end not only the syllable 
but the word too. The enclitic vowel in the plural is always 
checked. The doubling of the i1 i if the next word begins with a 


Í id 2 . e 
vowel in S, asin {bhara-nn agnim}, insures that the pronunciation 
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of ID] with the vowel of the next word will not leave the 
thematic {2} unchecked. The prosodic consequence, attested 
only in the Maitrayani Samhita, is that the post-accentual (- C82] 
syllable gets the lower of the two enclitic pitches. In the singular, 
. on the other hand, the corresponding thematic vowel {a} gets the 


higher of the two enclitic pitches, provided it is unchecked and 


there are no other enditic syllables; the example [karad 198], 


syllabically [ka- ra- di-g8], fits these conditions. The pitch of 
an enclitic syllable drops more when the vowel is checked, because 
the prolongation of the syllable due to a post-nuclear element (the 
consonant {2}) gives more time for the vocal chords to slacken 
their rate of vibration. In the G plural the thematic vowel, which is 
always accompanied by the post-nuclear ín has the {0} quality 
appropriate to low pitch. The vowel of the singular, which need 
not be followed by a post-nuclear element, has the undeflected 
quality (93. What G and S share, therefore, is the formation of the 
plural from the singular by uniformly attaching to the thematic 
vowel a post-nuclear nasal consonant, which prevents the syllable 
from having the relatively high pitch possible in an enclitic syllable 
when it is short. 


NOTES TO 3.2Ab 


1. The tradition of reciting this Samhita was still alive in a few Brahmin 
families visited in 1879 by the assistants of Georg(e) Bühler; his report is cited 
by Von Schroeder, Méitréyani Samhitá, 1, p. xxii, note 1. An enterprising 
scholar now would deserve commendation for searching through the same 
section of India and recording on tape a specimen, at least, of the Brahmins’ 
recitation—if the tradition has not meanwhile become extinct. 


2. The S imperfect and aorist when unaugmented may have injunctive 
meaning ($3.7A). 


3. Vedic Word-Concordance (§2.2Fb, note 1), I, 1 (1959), pp. 2372, 2375. 


4. The second word is thus in the Samhita mss., with an error (irrelevant to 
our purpose) of QTT for YT. The pada, (or word-by-word) text has the 
correct letter. I have not seen any mss. of the 4th book of the MS.; so I 
depend on Von Schroeder's ed. To save printing costs he suppressed all 
accent-marks of enclisis and proclisis. Accordingly these two words are 
printed ALIST, without the ` and the _ Which he undoubtedly saw in 
the older mss. 
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5. How to derive final 1721] phonetically from IE *—nt (bibliography in 
Wackernagel, I, 330) has long perplexed the comparative linguists, who in 
practice and often in theory too maintained that sound-changes are 
independent of the function of the sounds in particular morphemes. The 
principle, which is unlikely on its face, need not be refuted at this point. In 
$ §3.2B-Bb I will show how the facts of G and S become mystifying if we 
merely posit the IE suffixes *—t for the 3d person sing. and * —z#t for the 3d 
person pl., instead of considering the function of the £ in those verb-forms 
where it actually appears. 


3.2Ac. Stabilization of back- and front-vowels in Greek. The S 
examples from the Maitrayani Samhita show how differences in 
enclitic pitch are unmotivated, allophonic. If the syllable after the 
raised pitch (Udatte) cannot be enclitic (SVarita) put instead has 
to be proclitic (sannatara) because another raised-pitch syllable 
follows it, in that case the vocal chords are made to slacken their 
rate of vibration abruptly. Since proclisis is a positive, motivated 
feature (82.3Dd), the speaker will exert an effort to bring about 
the sudden change of pitch. But enclisis is just the letdown after a 
raised pitch, with no new raised pitch right in the offing. So the 
speaker lets his vocal chords slacken automatically while he 
controls the articulation of the segmental sounds (vowels and 
consonants). The vocal chords, behaving then as muscles released 
from the constraint of the brain, take their own time to drop back 
to neutral pitch.! This process is of great importance in the genesis 
of G. Enclisis in itself—the drop from a raised pitch—does not 
entail any deflection; hence the singular ¢épe, with the enclitic 
vowel similar in quality to the accented one. Enclisis may, 
however, be accompanied by deflection, depending on the length 
of the enclitic syllable. When it is long, there is time for its pitch 
to drop enough so that it will contrast decidedly with the pitch of 
the previous accented syllable. The post-nuclear {2}, always 
present in the enclitic syllable of the plural, furnishes the proper 
environment for an {6-0} contrast in vowel-quality. The ín] 
makes the enclitic syllable long enough for its pitch to drop 
contrastingly. The difference between G and $ lies in that G has 
exploited the originally allophonic effect which the lower pitch of 
the enclitic syllable in the plural tended to exercise constantly 
upon the quality of the vowel. As the plural is the positive 
member of the singular - plural opposition, the G language gained 
in clarity by elevating the tendency of vowel-deflection to a 
rule—i.e., by treating the [O] quality in the plural as phonemic and 
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invariable. In the singular, which is negative-neutral, the pitch of 
the enclitic syllable must have been inconstant, depending on 
whether the thematic vowel was followed by a post-nuclear {^ } or 
not. Whatever allophonic effect the inconstant pitch may have had 
upon the vowel—presumably to deflect it when followed by 
in }—this had to be suppressed when the deflected vowel was 
phonemicized as /°/ in the plural. Through a polarization (cf. 
§2.2Gb) the undeflected vowel of the singular was phonemicized 
as / 9/, instead of remaining in the neutral status of the S / ^/ 
(which is conventionally transcribed 1&1). By resting the singular - 
plural opposition on the vowel-quality / 9 ~ 9/, G could allow 
an optional 13] after the vowel in the singular, as $épev is still 
distinct from the plural óépor. In S a singular {bháran } would be 
homophonous with the plural. Such a singular does exist (RV. 
4.26.4d), but only in a samdhi environment, the next word 
beginning with a nasal. Otherwise the S singular has a final 
consonant that varies greatly with the environment, being actualiz- 
ed as {~-t} at the end of a verse. G meter, furthermore, could 
assign the final {2} of the plural entirely to the next syllable if a 


Ww w — 


vowel came at the beginning of the next word, as in $épov ék 


ed 
“< [9] — —À 


TOAÉuoto “they carried out of the battle’ I. 13.515)—unlike the S 
syllabification [bhá-ran-nV-]. Thus in G the {^} is no longer 
necessarily post-nuclear, at least from the standpoint of meter.” 


NOTES TO 3.2Ac 


1. One may object: If the gradual drop in pitch is indeed automatic, why does 
the notation of the MS. give directions, which imply that the difference 
between " and — will not come about unless you consciously make an effort 
to pronounce them distinctly? The MS., like the other accented S texts (with 
the possible exception of the Catapathabrahmana), is for ritual recitation 
rather than intelligent, communicative reading. The accentual notation, as far 
as it goes, is a guide to pronouncing the text correctly by rote, whether or not 
you understand what it means. A text not well understood is more liable to 
be pronounced faultily; but this tendency can be counteracted by specific 
instructions to pronounce so-and-so at such-and-such a point in the text. In 
our civilization a prose text memorized by children comes out grossly 
garbled, but they do better with the words of a song, because the tune and 
the rhythm help them. The priestly scruples of the Brahmins have redounded 
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to the benefit of linguistic science; for in order to show the correct utterance 
of the holy words, their script supplies much fuller phonetic information than 
we would otherwise have about an ancient language, if the writing system 
indicated nothing sub-phonemic ($2.7Fd). 


2. On the homophonous 1st person sing. ġépov ‘I brought, I carried’ (Od. 
9.212, etc.), see $3.9Bb, note 2. 


3.2B. The bare stem and the {t} of the third person. By the usual 
doctrine of IE grammar, the discrepancy between the ending of 
(ábharat] and éóepe is explained as an ordinary instance of the 
loss of final plosives in G. If we look no further, the explanation is 
easy and obvious, almost too obvious. But as we try to take in a 
little more, we observe that it does not clarify the alternate G 
form é$epev.! Neither does it explain the discrepancy in the 
present, 


parallel to (ábharat Epepe 


The —et of the G present (3d person sing.) has baffled the 
comparative grammarians; and so long as its relation to the —e(v) 
of the G imperfect and the í-8ti] of the S present remains 
unsolved, it casts doubt upon the equation {~at} : —e. 


NOTE TO 3.2B 


1. That —v is cognate with (— t] was believed by Friedrich Müller “Einiges 
über das v édeAkvortkOv im Griechischen,” Sitzungsberichte der kaiserlichen 
Akademie der Wissenschaften, pbilosopbiscb-bistoriscbe Classe, 34 (Vienna, 
1860), 3-4. Likewise Leo Meyer, Vergleicbende Grammatik der griecbiscben 
und lateinischen Sprache, 1 (Berlin, 1882), 206: “In forms such as é$epev 
alongside Old Indic [= S] abbarat ‘he carried,’ éFeurev alongside Old Indic 
avaucat ‘he spoke’ and the like, the final nasal seems an exact representative 
of the old dental." Phonetically the idea is too implausible to gain favor. 


3.2Ba. The explosive position of {t} in Greek. Let us first 
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juxtapose the third person forms of S and G in the singular and 
the plural, present and imperfect, active and middle: 


active middle 
singular plural singular plural 
present (bhárati bháramti bhárate ^ bháremte] 
pepe óépovot(v) ġéperaı — $épovrat 
Doric $épovrt 
imperfect [ébharat ábharen ábharata ébharamta} 
édepe(v) Ede pov égepeTo  édé€povTo 


In G the {t} is not unconditionally the sign (or morpheme) of the 
third person. It has a function in the middle which is lacking in the 
active, because the middle is based upon the active with the 
addition of a vowel following the stem. The —7— in the middle 
singular safeguards the syllabic distinctness of the thematic vowel 


—e— from that of the 9/5. In the plural, both active and middle, 


the —r— safeguards the implosive position of the deflected 
thematic o + its nasal supplement, and precludes forms like 
*9é—po—w, *b€—po—vat, *¢—dé—po—vo, which would undermine 
the character of e(v) - ov as a syllabic addition to the verb-root, 
not a separate vowel and consonant Only in this ancillary 
capacity does {t} enter the third person forms of G. It is the 
consonant preeminently suited for the role of starting a new 
syllable to protect the separate integrity of the thematic syllable 
before it and the vowel after it (§2.6E). But where no explosive 
consonant is needed to keep the morphemes in separate syllables, 
G has no [t]. The present active shows this most handsomely. In 
the singular the [7i] which distinguishes the present from the 
imperfect can implode upon the thematic vowel [7 €^] because 
the thematic syllable in its undeflected condition has only one 
essential, phonological feature—a nucleus of intermediate aperture 
—which the post-nuclear [71] does not disturb. But in the plural 
the [-}]could not implode upon the deflected thematic syllable 
[~on—] without upsetting the deflection which characterizes the 
plural, because that deflection (83.2A) was a shift of prominence 
from the nuclear to the post-nuclear part of the thematic syllable. 


NOTES TO 3.2Ba 


1.1 always transliterate {—mt—} instead of the usual transcription —nt—, 
because the mss. have no letter standing for a certain nasal consonant but 
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only the superscript dot. It indicates a nasal sound at tbe end of tbe syllable. 
The oral point of articulation of that nasal sound is assimilated to the initial 
sound of the next syllable: [m] before a labial, [11] before a nasal, [2] before 
a velar, etc. Before a pause (at the end of a verse or a sentence) it is [®]. 


2. The imperfect - present oppostion of the middle in G —70 : —rat shows a 
difference of vowel-quality which the S {7ta : — t6] (actually [704 : 
—tei] /—tA^ : —ta1/) is bound not to show, as it has only / ^/ to 
correspond to € -a -o of G. The G alternation is unexplained; perhaps it 
depends somehow on the peculiar implosive character of [i](cf. S 1.6Bb). 


3.2Bb. Non-tbematic third person forms without {t}. The first and 
the second person of the imperfect do not figure in the 
comparison with the Semitic languages; nor does the middle voice, 
nor do any third person forms that include a {t} in their ending. 
The correspondence between the IE and the Semitic verb will 
come out most convincing if we are not obliged to assume there 
once was a *t in the third person even where G shows no trace of 
it. Now the thematic imperfect like the singular épepe(v) and the 
plural é$epov (IL 11.533, etc.) has no ft). What is more, the 
present singular óépet (6.389, etc.) argues that no prehistoric *£ 
ought to be reconstructed for an ancestral form. óépet does not 
presuppose *bÜereti; nor does the imperfect éóepe(v), or óépe(v) 
without augment, presuppose *(e)bPeret. The third person plural 
of the present does, however, have a / T/, either outright as in the 
Doric $épovrt (Pindar, Pyth. 5.13, etc.) or represented by {S} as in 
the Ionic-Attic óépovot (Aeschylus, Cho. 1023, etc.; dépovow, Il. 
19.378, etc.). So it is easy, though not necessary, to accept the 


customary derivation of the imperfect plural ëġepov < *ebPeront, 
by loss of the final *—z. At any rate the *—t has left no vestige in 
the thematic imperfect of G.* Of the non-thematic forms, the Gh 
aorist shows a vestige of *—t in the plural: 


E€oTn ‘he stood’ (II. 2.101, etc.) 


Doric éo7a ‘he stood’ (Pindar, Nem. 
1.55, etc.) 


The short vowel, limited to the third person plural, is most simply 
explained by an *—nt cluster shortening the vowel in front of it, 
since *[-V:nt] would have three post-nuclear elements, reduced to 
two by suppression of the one element nearest the nucleus and 
least differentiated from it.^ The singular, as in the thematic verb, 
again shows no sign of a *—t. No *—t, furthermore, can be 


] - €orüp ‘they stood’ 
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inferred in the non-thematic imperfect from the —7t or —oi 
endings of the present. For instance, the reduplicating present 
6t6coo0t(v) ‘he gives, he offers’ (IJ. 9.261, Od. 1.348, etc.) creates 
no presumption that the imperfect (é)óióov ‘he gave’ IL 5.165, 
Od. 11.289, etc.) goes back to a prehistoric form in *—t; for Gb 
has an alternative present 61600 (Il. 9.519, etc.) synonymous with 
Siwo.” The S present, third person singular, in all conjugations 
has {-%1} (or a semdhi alternant of (7 ti }); the imperfect and the 
aorist have í7 t] (or a samdhi alternant) in general, but not for 
those non-thematic verbs whose base ends in a consonant. The 
lack of a {-t}-e.g., in the aorist {avar} ‘she has opened’ (RV. 
7.75.1c)—is commonly accounted for as samdhi, under the rule 
that a word cannot end in two consonants.^ But a word does end 
in two consonants when both belong ,to the root, as in 
a tesa trata {avart sumatir naviyasi} ‘your recent 
favor has returned’ (7.59.4c), cata tee {paryavard rastram } 
‘the power has turned about’ (10.124.4d)? Evidently the omis- 
sion of {-t} in {@var} is not a mere case of samdhi; it involves 
more than sentence-phonetics. A [t] that belongs to the root, as in 
{avart}, is more necessary, more strongly motivated than a {t} 
that serves only as a third person singular ending added to the 
stem. From G and S we see no cause to justify the idea that where 
a f-t} suffix in the third person singular is lacking in an IE 
language, it has been lost secondarily. The IE forms that resemble 
Semitic forms also without f-t} share an important, though 
negative, feature: the verb ends in the bare stem. 


NOTES TO 3.2Bb 


1. The S cognate (7 8n] has a samdhi alternant Í— ann } if the next word 
begins with a vowel: i bhárann agnim } ($3.2Ab), ayaqa Pur sé: 
fabhavanu abhistayah } [your] services were . . .' (RV. 1.119.8d). If the 
next word begins with 1S—], as in ddqdT5SrerTeqTerazd: I devam 
dēvā ajanan sasy ukthysh| “he gods begot a god; you are praise- 
worthy' (2.13.5d), a transitional [*] may enter, making the sequence 
[-4nts-] (Wackernagel, I, 332); but I have not seen it thus in the mss. I 
have examined. 


2. Likewise €Bn ‘he stepped, he came’ (Il. 1.311, etc.; éfà, Pindar, Nem. 
11.34, etc.) - Gb ëßav ‘they stepped, they came’ (II. 3.113, etc.). The pl. of 
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i 
the S non-thematic aorist {@8thur ] ‘they (have) stood’ (RV. 4.51.2a) does 
not correspond to anything G. 


3. The ov is the “spurious diphthong” [O1]. Cf. (é)riBei ‘he put’ (II. 1.441, 
8.70, etc.; et here = [€1]), which has a present TiMnot (4.83, etc.) and in Gb 
the alternative T(0€( (13.732). These verb-forms. do not arise (as some 
maintain) by transfer to the contracting sub-classes of the thematic 
conjugation, which in Ga have the identical endings —ov, —ot and —et, —et; 
eg., 


éóqAov ‘he (it) made clear’ (Thucydides 4.108.2, etc.) 
S5ndot “he (it) makes clear’ (Euripides, Or. 1129, etc.) 
édider “he (it) liked, was inclined to’ (Plato, Leges 3.6802) 
ġiet “he (it) likes, is inclined to’ (Aeschylus, Ag. 642, etc.) 


The so-called thematic forms of the verbs 'give' and 'put' are not really 
parallel to these. If they were, Gb ought to show some uncontracted thematic 
forms like *7(0éet, since the uncontracted @tAéet is common in the thematic 
conjugation of Gb (e g., Il, 9.342). The circumflex accent in the present 71 et, 
61600 does not necessarily presuppose a contraction of two syllables *—éet, 
* —Óet into one, as though otherwise the accent in a verb would have to recede 
to the penult. As the imperfect (é)rifet, (¿)6 iov has recessive accent on the 
penult, with a long vowel [€]; ©*] in the ultima, the suffix [7L] that forms 
the present counts accentually as an addition, not a mere substitution for the 
second mora of the long vowel. The recession of accent, as usual in the 
present tense, does not bring it into the same column where it rests in the 
imperfect (r(—, 5i—) but instead one mora farther from the beginning of the 
present-imperfect stem (thus —0et, —601). 


4. The same root, with guna, as in this aorist, has a thematic stem that is 
present and imperfect; e.g., {varat} ‘may he open’ (6.45.24c; unaugmented 
imperfect functioning as an “injunctive,” $3.3Cc). It has the meaning ‘open’ 
(instead of ‘close’) only with certain preverbs; in these two passages the 
preverb is Í @P2}, 


5. Thematic in the present and imperfect {Var tad} ‘he turns’ (1.121.4c; 
unaugmented imperfect functioning as a subjunctive). 


3.2C. The biconsonantal thematic verbs of Semitic languages. 
While the verb-systems of the two language groups bear several 
interesting resemblances, perhaps the most pregnant discovery is 
that the thematic verbs of Semitic are biconsonantal. The very 
conception of thematic verbs is unfamiliar to Semitic grammar and 
needs a preliminary explanation. In the G imperatives Gye, ¢épe 
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and their plural dyere, óépere, the y or p of the root is followed 
by a thematic vowel. The imperative singular (active) is the bare 
stem, consisting of the root + the thematic vowel; the stem is also 
used to make longer verb-forms by the addition of a suffix after 
the thematic vowel e (or its alternant o). To prove that the vowel 
€/g is not part of the root, we can point to other derivatives 
without it; e.g., ükrcop ‘leader’ (Aeschylus, Per. 557; k instead of 
y by assimilation to the unvoiced plosive 7), $eprà« ‘bearable’ 
(Euripides, Hec. 158; gen. sing. fem.). But wherever the thematic 
vowel appears, it insures that the last consonant of the root shall 
come in an explosive position, at the beginning of a syllable. Now 
in H the imperative singular FWY (e&sehi] ‘do, make’ (Joshua 5:2 
t), may fesneh} ‘answer’ (Pr. 26:5 +), etc., is thematic by the 
same definition; for the vowel appears also before some suffixes, 
but is altogether lacking in certain other forms: 


1332 { eÁnénuw| ‘answer us’ (I Kings 18:26) 
1221 {way-asan } ‘and he answered’ (Gen. 
18:27 +) 
The perfect shows the {9} grade of the thematic vowel: 
with no suffix T vy {sosh} ‘he (has) made’ (Gen. 1:31 s) 
with a suffix IWY { soSonuw } ‘he (has) made us’ 
(Ps. 100:3) 


These two H verbs belong to a large class known by the mnemonic 
abbreviation r” (= verbs whose third letter is ñ). A factual 
conception of the term root must, in these examples, end it with 
the second consonant Ín] or {8}. The ñ, with the vowel before it, 
Is a thematic element, lacking in many words that contain both 
the sounds and the meaning of the root (cf. 82.3A, note 1). Verbs 
that are really triconsonantal have the thematic vowel only before 
the object-suffixes, not in the unsuffixed forms: 


Op s yav [S moe 3 ‘hear’ (Ezek. 3:10 +)! 
1333.9 Ó {S moeenuw | } ‘hear us’ (Gen. 23:6) 
perfect a° ! d zokor} ‘he remembers’ (Ps. 9:13)! 


123531 3 z koronuw | 'heremembersus' (Ps. 115:12) 


The doctrine that all Semitic verb-roots comprise at least three 
consonants is a fiction even for Arabic, the language in which 
triconsonantality was first discovered. The Semitic grammarians 
have divided the so-called M”? verbs of H into two imaginary 
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classes, according to whether the third radical consonant was 
"originally" [W] or [Y]. But an unprejudiced glance at Arabic 
shows that there, as in H, the [W] or [y] is no part of the root but 
an element added to the root in certain forms only. For instance, 


n33 {bono}; ‘he has built’ (Deut. 20:5 +) 
Lo /ban&/ written {bana”} 
; N" (ro^oh] “he saw, he has seen’ (Gen. 29:10 +) 


M 


o2 /re&^&/ written [re"ay }? 


The third consonant is lacking in some of the suffixed forms too; 
eg. GAS {banat} ‘she (has) built, c {ra°at} ‘she saw, she has 
seen’ (cf. 715033 {bon toh}, Pr. 9:1, 14:1; nw {ro ät} ps. 
97:4 +). The Arabic imperative of these biconsonantal roots does 
not correspond at all to the H 7033 {b neh 7] ‘build’ (Num. 23:1, 
etc.), nu^ ir ?eh] ‘see’ (Gen. 31:50 +). That is no obstacle to 


our analysis of the H structure JO el éh] as root + thematic vowel 
(with related weak consonant), just like the G imperative $ép | e, 


Adye, the Latin lege ‘read,’ and the S {bhara} ? 


NOTES TO 3.2C 


1. Non-terminal forms Y fa Ë {5 mao} (Gen. 21:12 +), 227 { zokar } (Jer. 
44:21 4). 


2. See Wright, I, 11, 313-314. 


3. The relation between the H gutturals affecting the vocalic glide and IE 
roots with initial vowel—like Gye—will be treated in Š 83.5Cb-De. 


3.2D. Longer thematic verbs. The biconsonantal thematic verbs of 
H (called /1"?) are so numerous and frequent as to compare in 
importance with the $épe, Aeye, Gye class of thematic verbs in G. 
On the other hand, H has just one thematic verb that looks 
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triconsonantal, 112 (Š—x—w] ‘bow down,’ and it is used only in 
the prefixing conjugation known as hit p' asel (82.6Fi): 


“converted perfect" RINRI (w his vtaxüwoh]? 
imperfect Jk nn Ü pis "t'ex&wgh jb 
preterite! ynnw] wayis" vaxuwjc 


“and he is to prostrate himself' (Ezek. 46:2) 
P he used to prostrate himself' (II Sam. 15:32 +) 
““and he prostrated himself’ (Gen. 19:1 +) 


The thematic element of an IE verb can be added not only to a 
biconsonantal root but to a much longer base. So IE and Semitic 
languages share a thematic front-vowel (deflected to a back-vowel 
under certain conditions) only in verbs of the simplest structure. 
The more complex (CécCe] pattern of uéNme ‘sing’ (Euripides, 
Cy. 664), the ICCéCe] of rpéme ‘turn’ (Il. 8.399, etc.), or any 
longer pattern such as mépawe ‘finish’ (Euripides, IT. 781, etc.) 
has no H parallel. The extension of the thematic conjugation to 
take in triconsonantal and longer thematic verbs is an IE 
phenomenon unlike anything Semitic, apart from the curious verb 
‘prostrate oneself.’ However, H has, as we have seen in 
[S'moeénuw, z Kordnuw} a quite different extension of the 
thematic conjugation to a/] verbs when they take an object- 
suffix.^ Whether or not the biconsonantal thematic stem (C "C é—1 
Is more ancient than the longer thematic stems, it is in a 
synchronic sense more fundamental, since it can also stand 
alone—the bare stem as an independent word—namely, the 
imperative singular masculine. The G biconsonantal ÍCéCe-] is 
more fundamental than (CéCCe-1 or (CCéCe- ] only in that ġépe 
‘bring, carry,’ uév' ‘wait’ (II. 6.258, etc; final —e elided, 83.4Cc, 
note 1), Aéye ‘say, speak’ (Od. 11.374, etc.), and several others are 
more frequent than the triconsonantals as a class and belong more 
firmly to the basic vocabulary. 


NOTES TO 3.2D 


1. Called “converted imperfect" in many grammars (§ 3.7). 


2. I owe to Joüon, p. 129, the idea that the thematic vowel before suffixes in 
other H verbs is based upon the paradigm of the 71"? verbs. 
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3.2E. Seemingly triconsonantal roots reducible to two consonants. 
Benveniste has argued, furthermore, that the longer IE roots, upon 
scrutiny, turn out to be biconsonantal; and it is demonstrable that 
some, but by no means all, apparent triconsonantals can be split 
into a biconsonantal root and a sort of suffix (§2.2Hd, note 1). 
Tpéue, érpepe ‘he (it) shook’ (imperfect; I. 10.390, 21.507, etc.) 
Is a good example, because another verb of related meaning shares 
the first two consonants, tpée ‘shrink back, shudder’ (imperative; 
21.288). Analysis of the same kind works tolerably with some 
Semitic roots too.” It may be proper to reduce the root of 
IAW") etc., from INË ($-x-wj to NW fS-—x] in view of "NY 
(S xiy} ‘bow down’ (imperative fem., Is. 51:23).? But for a very 
large number of triconsonantal and longer verbs in IE and of 
triconsonantal non-thematic verbs in Semitic, no biconsonantal 
root can be isolated by any plausible etymology. Where a 
triconsonantal base does lend itself to analysis as a biconsonantal 
root * one more consonant, the process of forming the triconso- 
nantal may perhaps be the same in both IE and Semitic languages; 
but we would need at least one convincing example. Now 333 
[g-n—b] ‘steal’ corresponds neatly to the G and Latin [k] —p] 
(§2.4A), and the first two consonants reappear in words that 
mean “hide, cover up, store away’: 

313) {gin Zey} ‘the treasures (funds) of’ (H, Esther 3:9, 4:7; 

Am, Ezra 7:20)* 
oc|cul|e? “cover up' (Vergil, Geor. 2.347) 
This hardly seems close enough to establish a root of two 
consonants, expanded to three by the same type of suffixation. At 
any rate, the process, which has greatly interested some scholars, 
does not bear directly on my comparison of the thematic 
additions to verbs in the IE and Semitic languages. The thematic 
vowel and its alternants never express important lexical distinc- 
tions like 333 {g-n—b} ‘steal’ - 131 {g-n-Z}‘store away,’ but 
rather syntactical ones like 
“FWY? [(yeeàBSel ^] ‘he will do’ (I Sam. 3:17 +) 
“Wy. (y95938 | — “may he do’ (II Sam. 2:6) 
€oepe(v) ‘he carried’ 
Epepov “they carried’ 


NOTES TO 3.2E 


1, . 
1. For the S cognate cf. Tate { tras| aiti } they shudder’ (RV..6.14.4c). 
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2. Numerous examples, not all valid, in L. Roussel, La racine sémitique vue de 
l'hébreu, Collection de la Faculté des Lettres de l'Université de Montpellier, V 
(1952), esp. pp. 33 ff. 


= > vO + 
3. The masc. would presumably be * 1171 D *[$ xéhj 


4. The context, referring to the Persian king, leaves no question but that the 
word came into H from Am, as Am was the language of the Persian imperial 
administration. 


5. The vowel z is conditioned by the Latin velar /, which the ancients called 
pinguis ‘fat.’ 


3.3. MEANING OF THE IMPERFECT AND THE IMPERATIVE 


When we liken the imperative aye to nU y [eá5eh] and the 
imperfect dye(v), tye(v) to Mwy? {yasasi} our smallest 


concern in this structural comparison is with the meaning of the 
verbal root. We could use instead a G root unlike anything H in 
either sound or sense, comparing the qu structure of dépe 


‘carry’ with the H imperative {C Ch] in ARY (7 95] ‘see’ (Gen. 


31:50 +), and noting that the G imperfect $épe(v), éoepe(v) has 
(-9(2)! instead of the 179] of the imperative, while the H 


imperfect ART [yir"^8h] ‘he sees’ (Lev. 13:31 +) has {- h] 


instead of {~ Zh). On the semantic side of the comparison, we 
must show primarily the extent to which the grammatical labels 
imperative and imperfect refer to realities of the same sort in the 
usage of both G and H. Any semantic resemblance between the 
roots ày— and &p matters less; but I will take it up now as a 
subsidiary point, because without it the purely structural similari- 
ties between dye and (9886h] might be regarded by some readers 
as very close to the minimum that divides a genetically significant 
phenomenon from a mere coincidence (Š 0.8B). 


3.3A. ày— : VY. The G verb &y—, like its Latin cognate, can mean 
not only ‘drive, propel’ but also ‘do, make,’ usually in a “durative” 
sense. In many contexts it approaches or even coincides with the 
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meaning of the H verb which we find in 
TAa SPS APY! Map (Kokoh yaeáseh °iy-owb 
k-ol “hay: omlym:l'Job used to behave (carry on) thus every day’ 
(Job 1:5); 
nanee Avy ni9snnaí (unb tax’ bulowt sšseh 


mil"xomoh: l'and with wise counsels make war' (Pr. 20:18). The 
former could be rendered into G, odtwe I. Tyye (or its compound 
Siye) Top Biov narra (cf. Pindar Ol. 8.87; Sophocles, E]. 266, 
OC. 1619; Aeschylus, Per. 711, Plato, Rep. 9.579d). The latter 
could not be translated by the same G verb; but in Latin it would 
be consilüs adhibitis bellum age (cf. Nepos, Hann. 8.3; Ovid, AA. 
1.182; Livy 45.44.21). The H usage fits the G most precisely in 
the expression for holding a celebration: nipay in p Py 


jw “aosiyto xag Sobueowt] “and you are to hold a feast of 
weeks’ (Deut. 16:10); 'AsaroUpiua Gyovot òprýv ‘they hold the 
feast [of] Apaturia' (Herodotus 1.147.2) would be, in H, 


10 y^ 'N in (xag ?— yaeasuw} . I have not found an extant 
passage where not only the verbal root åy— corresponds to 
(555—], but also the imperfect endings match, —e(v) : {~ 89}, as 
they would in *7 yàp modus hye THY éoprüv' 'for the s used 
to celebrate the holiday" = s INNAN m MYLA "a 

«{kiy” tae&sch? hoeiyr "et^ hexog'| This overlap of meaning 
between the G and the H verb—the use of dy— : —& yin the same 
idiom—is unexampled in Gb. Often, however, the imperative Gye, 
accompanying another imperative or a subjunctive, has a vague 
cohortative meaning, as in GAA’ Gye uoc r06€ ciné ‘but come, tell 
me this’ or ‘but do tell me this’ (IL. 10.384, etc.), GAX’ aye 67 
$uXoTqTL TpamTelopnep ‘but come, let's enjoy ourselves with love’ 
(3.441). The cohortative word dye approaches the meaning of 
jeaséh} in ANIA? pin AYY [eüseh x&zag lami] xomoh] 
“come, be strong for the battle' (II Chr. 25:8). This is exceptional 
H, however, for (955ch] is nowhere else followed by another 
imperative. All in all, the meaning or function of the H root agrees 
moderately with that of the IE root.? F urthermore,  y—though so 
frequent in H—has no Semitic cognates except in the neighboring 
dialects, Moabite and Phoenician. Indeed, Phoenician exhibits it 
only in proper names, like 1*2 7 y (esnlk| ‘the-king-has-made,” 
but otherwise uses 295 (82.6F). In H the situation is nearly 
reversed: 2) B is infrequent and poetical, while the biconsonantal 
VY (conventionally cited as MWY) is exceedingly common: 
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NOTES TO 3.3A 


1. 6p7Hv in the Ionic of Herodotus. The “rough breathing" is a convention 
falsely applied to this dialect (§2.7Ea, note 2). 


2. The verb is fem., to agree with a fem. subject. 


3. The phonetic relation y : Ë does little either to enhance or to obstruct the 
rest of the correspondence. In &ypol : 11340 {xac™ rey} and ayop7 : 
n ay (eácoroi] we found that the voiced velar plosive y seems to 
correspond to an emphatic sibilant, unvoiced in all traditional pronunciations 
of H, but not opposed to any voiced emphatic sibilant, since such a sound is 
not recorded in H (Š §2.1Ba, 2.5). The comparison Gye : ny depends on a 
correspondence between y and a different sibilant, ^ rather than X. The 
pre-history of Ë? is particularly dark and confusing. How this phoneme was 
pronounced in Biblical times, or earlier, remains unknown, because (1) we 
lack phonetic data for the period before it merged with D ($2.6Fh), and (2) 
the comparative phonology of the Semitic sibilants continues to elude us. ! 
have a suggestion, which might eventually be proved or disproved: that v 
goes back to an unvoiced affricate */ ë / or *[ tŠ], as In cburcb. This would 
make the second consonant of v V similar, in a certain period before Ht, to 
the {J Sof the S imperative { &j&}—except that the latter is voiced. The V of 
H and Am words that have Arabic cognates is represented by U* Gi which 
could readily be a reflex of *[t8] 


4. CIS. 1.2182. Friedrich, p. 21, takes it for a phonetic variation of J 21319 
{ozmlk} 'strength-of-the-king'—a possible but unprovable interpretation. A 
proper name has the disadvantage that the context in which it is used often 
gives no clue at all to the meaning of the morphemes that compose the name. 


5. The correspondence is in some measure confirmed by G&yvi ‘street’ 

Hn Py { S&SuWy Ol] ‘made, constructed’ (passive participle fem.). Gyuia 
refers primarily to a paved city-street: évxtyévds Kart’ ayuids ‘along the 
well-built streets’ (II, 6.391); 'IAiov éfaddmake móNw, yhpwoe ô’ ayuias ‘he 
sacked the city of Ilium and made the streets desolate’ (5.642). The context 
of äyviär (Il. 20.254) and &yuu (Od. 15.441) also implies a city-street, not a 
country-road. The other Odyssey passages are all a single formula 6Uoeró T 
NEALOS OKtÓcovTÓ T€ TAGAaL Gryutat ‘the sun set and all the streets were getting 
covered with shadows' (2.388, 3.487,497, 11.12, 15.185,296,471). The 
formula must originally have been suggested by the shadows which at sunset 
cover a street lined with houses. A favorite use of this verse is to set the scene 
for the narrative of the verses immediately following, about the arrival of 
travelers in a town. Once, however, it is loosely used in the midst of a voyage, 
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when neither city-streets nor country-roads would have been in sight (11.12). 
According to the widely accepted etymology, Gyvia is a perfect active 
participle, without reduplication, of äyw ‘I lead.’ This is semantically 
dubious, for it fails to explain why a country-road is not called @yuta. The H 
passages most relevant to my comparison are 1309 YY ABR) 
{w ric” poh sosuwy Jexocen] 'and a pavement made for the court’ 
(Ezek. 40:17), Rat mi q2) {w ea hab “rekoh 
hos&suwyoh } ‘and up to the made [i.e., paved] pool’ (Neh. 3:16). The 
"Made Pool” was a well-known landmark of Jerusalem, as appears from the 
way that the construction of it by King Hezekiah over 200 years earlier is 
mentioned in II Kings 20:20. "vy (Ezek. 40:17) anomalously lacks a 
feminine ending, even though it comes right pii a feminine substantive, 
whose gender is established not only by the 1— óh] ending, but also by the 
feminine agreement in the next verse, AIAN AD np xn 
fhoric poh hatax" towngh*} ‘the lower pavement.’ Conceivably the 
variation between Í— 9H] and zero is somehow connected with the 
anomalous accentual variation in G: all forms are accented on the last 
syllable, except the nom. sing. ¿(yb and, the acc. sing. yvy. In Ezek. 
41:25, the feminine with the ‘and’ prefix, = "37 y ]'iwaesSuwyoh |, has no 
feminine substantive to agree with; does it mean ‘and construction’? 


3.3B. The imperative, with and without negation. We are liable to 
pay scant attention to the virtual identity in meaning between the 
G and the H imperative because it is so simple and obvious. In the 
great majority of cases, a H imperative would be translated by a G 
imperative, and vice versa. But one inflexible rule of H is that the 
imperative must not be used with an adverb of negation. “Don't 
do’ calls for the jussive Cyn 28 (^al tasas} or rarely 
NYYTIN [^al taeÁseh] (Job 13:20, II Sam. 13:12; cf. Gen. 
22:12, Jer. 39:12). H agrees perfectly with S, which expresses a 
negative command by {mā}; with the so-called injunctive, not the 
imperative;' e.g., 


—. Kap ss =. s l, _ 
injunctive Ranta facet {mainam (. mā enam) agné vi dahoj^ 
= i 
imperative qe (daha 
* don't burn him up, fire’ (RV. 10.16.1a) P'burn' (8.49 [60] .7c +) 


The similarity of the H jussive to the S injunctive will come up 
later in the chapter.” In the striking limitation of the imperative to 
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positive commands S and H agree with each other better than G 
does. G uses the “present” imperative freely with the negative ur, 
but not the aorist imperative. uù dye, the “present” imperative, is 
perfectly regular, most often in the meaning 'stop driving, stop 
doing’ (or ‘don’t ever drive, don't ever do’); but instead of the 
aorist imperative *un Gdyaye, we get the aorist subjunctive um 
ayayns ‘don’t drive, don’t do.’ For actual instances from 
Euripides, 


"present" Aéye ‘say, speak" un Aéy' “don't (ever) say” 
aorist Aé£ov “say, speak” uù Aé£mç ‘don’t say’? 


"1T.738 PF] 292 “Ion 339° “Heraclidae 548 


In permitting the imperative with certain negative commands, G is 
at odds not only with H but with S and several other of the old IE 
languages. Latin has a well-known rule against the *ne age 
type—except in poetry (e.g., ne finge ‘don’t pretend,’ Vergil, Aen. 
4.338). The Classical construction is most often noli agere, 
literally ‘don’t wish to drive, don’t wish to do.’ To this day, several 
Romance languages retain, at least in part, the rule against the 
negative imperative, although "oli has died out. "Do not fear,' in 
Spanish, is no temas, with the subjunctive." Since many other 
languages exhibit no such limitation on the imperative, we are 
tempted to wonder what psychological or semantic distinction lies 
behind it in the languages, ancient and modern, where it is 
observed. But at our present stage of linguistic knowledge, the 
question seems just as inscrutable as the psychological or semantic 
basis for grammatical gender in nouns. Our business is to set down 
the facts and interpret them without extorting the secrets they 


refuse to yield. The restriction against *{°al~saséh} in H, 


*[m&ja] (= * (má aj&a]) in S, *né age in Latin is a fact of major 
structural importance for our comparison.” 


NOTES TO 3.3B 


1. Grassmann ($0.7C), p. 1026. 


2. 83.7 A. The jussive in many H verb-classes is identical with the imperfect, 
but not in the thematic class. 


3. UN Adyous Aéye ‘stop talking words’ (Medea 321). 


4. Non temere in Italian, with the infinitive, but only in the singular. The 
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plural—used also as a mark of politeness to an individual—needs the 
imperative non temete (identical with the indicative). In Spanish the pl. is no 
temdis, subjunctive like the sing.; Spanish never has the imperative and the 
indicative identical. 


5. The existence in H, as in the other Semitic languages, of a special fem. 
form of the imperative—e.g., ` vy ( &ÁSLy } ‘do’ (1 Kings 17:13 +)—has no 
IE parallel whatsoever, with one possible exception (Š 3.6B). 


3.3C. The imperfect as the tense of willful action. The grammar- 
ians’ custom of calling both the G ġye(v) and the H fyasaséh } 

“Imperfect” would not prove they were ever employed in the 
same way. But in fact the range of the G imperfect overlaps that 
of the H imperfect in two major areas. 


3.3Ca. The iterative imperfect. Both languages use the imperfect 
for repeated or habitual action in past time; e.g., "Job used to do 
thus every day” (83.3A)—'he used to do’ is 1Z Z^. The G 
examples are found most concentrated in descriptions of past 
customs or in character-sketches, as of Cyrus: éAeyerv ‘he used to 
say’ (Xenophon, An. 1.9.10), mwoddAdKis è xvas HytiBpwrous 
éreume ‘and often he would send half-eaten geese’ (1.9.26). Since 
G has several more tenses than H, the opposition between the 
imperfect and another tense will not as a rule be the same in both 
languages. The H imperfect is most often used when the time is 
future. G has a special tense for ‘he will send,’ but in H the 
imperfect must do for both ‘he will send’ and ‘he used to send, he 
would send.’ Yet one important opposition, imperfect - perfect, is 
shared by H and G: I 
D'3X25 9?3N1 ^08 Fbi AN 91921! (zokàr"nuw ^et- 

had: 'ogóh ?^RÉer- no?kal b' mie" rayim} would be, in Ga, Tov 


ix0Ucv ueuvýuceða cv èv Alyintw o0iouev ‘we remember 
(perfect) the fish that we used to eat (imperfect) in Egypt' (Num. 
11:5). Now if the morphemes of the H perfect and imperfect were 
in all cases as dissimilar in sound to those of the G as they are in 
í zokár"nuw] : ueurijue0a. and (no?X&l | : hob iouer, any similarity 
in the functions of the two tenses would be typological—therefore 
not indicative of any connection or contact between the H and the 
G language. But we are endeavoring to find, in this chapter, 
whether both languages sometimes have the same (or nearly the 
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same) morpheme standing for the imperfect. In the next chapter 
we will pursue a similar inquiry with regard to the perfect. 


3.3Cb. Tbe imperfect witb a negative. A less frequent but no less 
remarkable use of the imperfect which H and G share is along with 
{16°} or où ‘not,’ to express unwillingness, resistance, or refusal to 
do something, where another tense (the perfect in H, the aorist in 
G) would simply and objectively express non-performance. Thus 

EPO 821 EE nina (“xaz tiyw w'lo? ?ar"pénuw] ‘I 
gripped him (perfect) and I would not let go of him (imperfect)’ 
(Cant. 3:4). The imperfect does not merely signify 'I did not let 
go of him’; it implies ‘I kept exerting myself, I resisted his attempts 
to make me let go.' Likewise in G, 


IIndeidns 5° é£a)ric åraprnpois énéeoow 
'Arpeiómv mpooéeure Kal ov To) MYY€ xoro 


'P. again addressed (aorist) A. with baneful words and would not 
yet give up (imperfect) his bitterness’ I. 1.223-224); ore rTàAAa 
UmNKOUVOP OUTE TO yj)óvoua ka0mpovv ‘they would neither comply 
on the other points nor repeal the decree' (Thucydides 1.139.2).! 
Our English rendering ‘would,’ for these uses of the imperfect 
which H shares with G, makes it a little easier for us to sense why 
the imperfect in H is the usual tense for an event of the future. As 
many able grammarians have pointed out, the H verb does not 
express time, except incidentally. The imperfect expresses will or 
tendency, and covers much the same ground as the English verb 
will (either future or iterative present) and its past form would. 


NOTE TO 3.3Cb 


1. Thucydides has a similar use of the imperfect ùnņkovov three other times 
(1.29.1, 5.114, 7.18.2), and the aorist ùnńkovoav only in 1.26.4. 


3.3Cc. Tbe unaugmented imperfect of Sanskrit. The G imperfect, 
whether augmented or not, is restricted to past time. Therein it 
differs most signally from the H.! But the unaugmented imperfect 
of early S differs not nearly so much from the H in its 
employment; for it does not express any particular time— past, 
present, or future. The future tense, indeed, is rare in the Rigveda; 
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e.g., HIRAI (karigyati]'he will do,’ which belongs to a verb 
otherwise very frequent, occurs there just once (1.164.39c), while 
the imperfect is common in the injunctive sense of 'let him do, 
may he do.’ In some contexts this verges upon a confident 
statement of future fact, as in “what we want him to do, that he 
will do," PRT {karat tat} (10.74.6d). The subject of the 


Vedic hymns or the attitude of the people using the language had 
little need for a distinct expression of future time. The future 
tense which does exist in S is formed differently from the G. 
Vedic S is not strict in distinguishing present from past either. The 
present tense may refer to the past in a narrative (the so-called 
"historical" present use); on the other hand, the unaugmented and 
perhaps also the augmented imperfect can refer to a present event. 
Sure examples of this interchange are scarce, for a Vedic hymn 
often uses the same words to refer both to a ceremony in progress 
or a recurrent natural phenomenon, and to a myth regarding its 
significance. So in 


garerferedfardicaTa terea ors Taf aS Ta: 
{vrtrasya ninyam vi caramty Bpo 
dirghab tama agayad imdràçatruh ||| 


‘the waters buffet the hidden [body] of Vrtra; the enemy of Indra 
sank into lingering darkness' (1.32.10c-d). The context, a myth of 
Indra's victorious struggle with the dragon, symbolizes how the 
lightning strikes the clouds and releases the rain. The verb is 
present in the first clause of this verse, imperfect in the second.” 
The rest of the story is told in the perfect and the augmented 
imperfect. In the following stanza from another hymn, the time is 
probably present throughout, or non-committal; the tense of the 
second and the third verb is imperfect (unaugmented): 


serere rede ferro ra fra saqiq | 
atarata: eA cade: t 
(apsar& j&rem upasigniyBn& 

yosa bibharti parame vyonan | 

carat priyasya yoni gu priyah san 


sidat pakgs hiranyayé sa vénah ll} 
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‘the lady air-spirit smilingly bears her lover [the sun] in the 
highest heaven; being a friend he moves in his friend's (masc.) lap; 
the beloved (masc.) sits on a golden wing’ (10.123.5a-d). If for 
purposes of translation we are obliged to indicate past, present, or 
future time in rendering a S unaugmented imperfect, only the 
context can guide us, as it does when we translate the H 
imperfect.” Many times the context gives no clue in this regard, as 
though distinctions of time were less fundamental to the S and H 
verb than to the G. 


NOTES TO 3.3Cc 


1. Certain special constructions of the G imperfect, not referring to the past, 
such as conditions contrary to fact and impossible wishes, do not bring it 
appreciably closer to the H. 


2. From [8gayad], with the preverb [8], we cannot tell whether it is 
augmented (= {a acayad }) or unaugmented (= {a çay ad ]). As in Gb, the 
augmented and the unaugmented imperfect can be used interchangeably in a 
narrative: 


et ea ety et ea ta Praca TREAT ACT TS Aa: N 
fbrahmany Ssam crnuteh havimani 


satya trtstinam abhavat purohi tih |l 
'you heard (dual, unaugmented imperfect) their prayers in the invocation; the 
ministration of the Trtsu people was effective’ (7.83.4c-d). This hymn, 
referring to the {dacarajna} ‘Battle of the Ten Kings,’ is among the very 
few that treat of historical events not wholly submerged in mythical 
symbolism. 


3. See B. Delbrück, Altindische Syntax, Syntaktische Forschungen, V (Halle 
a.S., 1888), 354-355. 


3.3D. The meaning of the augment in the Greek past tenses. 
Several facts about the tenses of G have received rather wide 
attention, but the connection between them has not been 
perceived. 


(1) In G prose and drama the present tense may freely be used 
"historically" for a past action; but Homer, Hesiod, Pindar, 
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Bacchylides, Theocritus—the poets in general except for the 
dramatists—do not use it so. 


(2) The same poets freely use the imperfect and the aorist either 
with or without augment for the past; otherwise the augment 
is nearly or quite obligatory in G 

(3) The “gnomic” use of the aorist tense, as an alternative to the 
present in expressing a universal or proverbial truth, requires 
the augment in all G authors; e.g., the description of Discord, 


NT OALYN uév TO@TA KopvocETat avTap émevra 
ovpava €oTnpite kápm Kal éri xPovi Baer 


‘who rears up (present) small at first but presently rests 
(aorist) her head on the sky and steps (present) upon the 
ground’ (Il. 4.442-443).° 


(4) The iterative imperfect of Gb and of the Ionic of the historian 
Herodotus—marked by —ox— before the thematic vowel—has 
no corresponding present and uniformly lacks the augment; 
e.g., Ò uev év uéoc« ävõpa dépeoke ‘the one in the middle 
would carry a man’ (Od. 9.429).* 


The function of the augment prefixed to the imperfect and the 
aorist depends, therefore, on opposition to the present tense, 
which never has the augment. To the degree that G syntax allows a 
present form to interchange with a past form, neutralizing the 
semantic opposition of present - past time, the past form requires 
the augment. The “historical” use of the present is not opposed in 
time to the imperfect and the aorist; nor is the “gnomic” use of 
the aorist opposed in time to the present. They are extensions of 
the primary use of the present and the aorist tenses respectively. 
Furthermore the "historical" present, in nearly any narrative 
except for those poetic traditions that bar it altogether, is very 
frequent; the augment emphasizes the distinction of those 
tenses—the aorist and the imperfect—which properly refer to the 
past. The “gnomic” aorist also is common enough, as proverbs go, 
so that it would risk a loss of its figurative value too, if the 
augment were optional? On the other hand, where a present is 
altogether lacking for opposition to an imperfect-as in the 
iterative 9épeoke—the augment would be superfluous. 


NOTES TO 3.3D 


1. The “historical” present seems to express sometimes the more exciting or 
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the more vividly narrated actions. It is lacking in the Hippocratic "Em nuia, 
an altogether calm, scientific record of the incidence of certain diseases 
during certain spells of the weather, plus numerous case-histories jotted down 
in choppy sentences, many without a verb and with no particles connecting 
them to what precedes. In such prose the unaugmented imperfect and aorist 
are also lacking, as they belong exclusively to poetry; the —ox— imperfect, 
which is always without augment, may be absent merely because the subject 
of the "Emi nuia offers little or no occasion to use it. 


2. Messengers’ narratives and choral odes in the tragedies omit the augment 
quite often—e.g., pépev (Euripides, Pb. 809). In the messengers’ speeches the 
dramatists availed themselves of the unaugmented forms chiefly at the 
beginning of a verse, as a license authorized by the tradition of poetic 
narrative. 


3. Chantraine, I, 484; II, 185-186. 


4. Herodotus often adds Gv to this imperfect: Ókcoc è yivovro $0uporcopop, 
Tpooioxovrec à» onetoeakov THY "yv ‘whenever autumn came, putting in to 
shore they would sow the land' (4.42.3). 


5. See Paul Kiparsky, "Tense and Mood in Indo-European Syntax," Founda- 
tions of Language, 4 (1968), 30-51. 


3.3E. The present tense as secondary to the unaugmented 
imperfect. A general view of the IE languages discloses that the 
augment is limited to languages that form both an imperfect and a 
present from the same stem. It is regular in G, S, and Old Persian, 
rare in Avestan, and limited to certain short verbs in Armenian— 
e.g., {eber} (= G éóepe).! So the Latin imperfect agebat or legebat 
“he was picking, he used to pick' lacks an augment, since it belongs 
to a stem longer than the present agit, legit, just as the G iterative 
imperfect óépeoke needs no augment m the absence of a present 
*epéoxet. But along with an imperfect and a present from one 
stem, G (like S) usually exhibits an aorist from a different stem; 


ep. 


imperfect ra pe) ‘he was waiting’ aorist = e) ‘he waited’ 
eucve(v) epuewe(v) 

present ever “he is waiting’ 

The augment of the aorist declares its semantic affinity with the 

imperfect, against the present. Indeed, the proof that uére(v), 

égeve(v) is imperfect, while uetve(v), Euewe(v) is aorist, lies wholly 
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in the definition of the terms zmperfect and aorist; the former has 
a present péver from the same stem, the latter has none. The 
meaning of the imperfect stem admits so readily of use in present 
time that a special form uépet comes within the economy of the 
language; but the meaning of the aorist stem would virtually rule 
out any employment of a form *ueü(et, if it existed.” Here is 
another sign that the present is based on the imperfect, more 
precisely on the unaugmented imperfect. What people commonly 
suppose to the contrary is fostered by the misnomer of “primary” 
and "secondary" personal endings. The imperfect in either 
opposition—to the present (here shown vertically) or to the aorist 
(here shown horizontally)—is negative-neutral, while the other two 
are positive. Now in any opposition the negative-neutral member is 
more fundamental and structural than the other. Either member 
or both may have a counterpart in another language; and when 
both do, it argues a weighty affinity between the languages, as we 
saw in the correspondence of both the active verbal noun 
(ešceoróh] ‘assembly,’ which is negative-neutral, and the passive 
verbal noun {g nebóh] ‘stolen thing,’ which is positive, to the 
active and passive verbal nouns of G (8 §2.5G-H). But if only one 
member has a counterpart in the other language, the correspon- 
dence takes on more genetic significance when that member is 
negative-neutral, as in our E comparison of the G imperfect 
üye(v) to the H {ya eásóh 1, where the positive member, the 
present dyer, has no H counterpart at all. 


NOTES TO 3.3E 


1. Karl Brugmann, Grundriss der vergleichenden Grammatik der indogermant- 
schen Sprachen, II (Strassburg, 1892), 866-867, 1402. 


2. The Latin imperfect, being manifestly derived from the present stem by 
the addition of —ba— (shortened to —ba— before any final consonant except 
—s), is not used in simple narrative as abundantly as the G imperfect (cf. 
$4.10C). In the epic, where we might have expected strong G influence upon 
the Latin poets, instead, they freely use the “historical” present, contrary to 
their G models. One need only glance at the fragments of the Annals of 
Ennius or at the Aeneid, 


3. However, the “tragic aorist," mainly 1st person sing., almost always needs 
to be rendered simply by the present in English; e.g., karebdkpvoa. kai 
Brégapov vypaiyw 6ákpvow ‘I weep (aorist) and am wetting (present) my 
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eyelid with tears' (Euripides, Helen 673-674). Citations in Kühner-Gerth, 1, 
163-165. 


4. Herman Hirt, Handbucb der griecbiscben Laut- und Formenlebre, 2d ed. 
(Indogermanische Bibliothek, erste Abteilung, 1. Reihe, zweiter Band; 
Heidelberg, 1912), pp. 484-485, rightly critized this conventional terminolo- 
gy; but his own terms absolute and conjunct hold good only for Old Irish. 
Absolute means ‘without a prefix,’ such as à70— ‘away,’ mpo— ‘forward’; 
conjunct ‘with a prefix.’ H. Zimmer, whom Hirt followed, considered Old 
Irish to be in this respect the most conservative of all IE languages; “Keltische 
Studien," KZ, 30 (1890), 119-120, note 1. Macdonell, p. 315, states, “The 
indicatives [of the Vedic unaugmented imperfect, as opposed to the 
injunctive use of the same forms] have for the most part a past but often also 
(generally when compounded with prefixes) a present meaning"; cf. $3.3Cc. 
Macdonell's parenthesis, if true, would tend to support Zimmer and Hirt; but 
I have not found the texts verifying it. 


3.3F. The Greek and the Sanskrit present. The same arguments 
about the relation of the present to the imperfect apply in S as in 
G. Furthermore the forms show a phonetic correspondence 
between the two languages that is exact almost throughout the 
imperfect but much less impressive in the present (see $3.2): 


unaugmented imperfect present 

1st person singular ġépov pepw 

{bhdram } f bhárami | 
2d person singular pépes pepers 

{bharas } i bhárasi } 
3d person singular gepe(v) Peper 

{bhdrat } {bhdrati } 
1st person plural Qépouev pépouev 

f bhárama } (bhár&mas(i) 
2d person plural óépere ó€pere 

f bhárata] (bháratha] 
3d person plural óépov óépovot(v) 

f bháran } f bháramti } 
1st person dual (lacking in G) 

{bhérava} (rare in S) {bhdravas} 
2d person dual pe PETOV Qéperov 

i bháratam } (bhárathas| 
3d person dual Qepérnv pépeTov 

{bhératan } f bháratas] 
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The endings of the present are generally longer; and several of 
them are clearly derived from those of the imperfect by 
suffixation or some other modification, but not the same 
modification in G as in S—except for the third person plural 
$épovot (Doric $éporvri) : f bháramti 1! G has no opposition of 
present to imperfect endings in the first person plural and the 
second person dual and plural. The comparison with S shows that 
—pev probably and —rov, —re almost certainly are imperfect 
endings, made to serve in the present also, which can be 
distinguished from the imperfect only by means of the augment. 
Besides, the second person dual ending —vop serves in the present 
for the third person dual too, whereas in the imperfect the 
opposition —Tov - —Trv is more or less regularly maintained. Only 
in the Doric first person plural—e.g., BáAAouec ‘we throw’ (Bion 
apud Stob. Flor. 58.11)—does the G present agree with the S 
present better than the imperfect.” In short, the imperfect is far 
from being secondary to the present in the structure of G and S, 
whether viewed synchronically or diachronically. 


NOTES TO 3.3F 


1. The non-thematic present offers more affinities between G and S, atleast 
in the singular; e.g., 


eiut : [emi | ‘Tam going’ 

eiolv) : {Eti} ‘he is going’ 
2.In Doric the imperfect and all other tenses have the same ending; e.g., 
émivouec ‘we were drinking’ (Theocritus 14.13). Aéyouec (15.15) could be 


either a present “we say, we call’ or perhaps an unaugmented imperfect ‘we 
said’; the passage is obscure. 


3.4 THE THEMATIC VOWEL AND THE NASAL CONSONANT 


The Am thematic verb, much more than the H, forms a plural like 
the G: 


G $ép|or ‘they carried’ (Jl. 2.838, etc.) 
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In the singular H and Am are about equally close to the G: 


H NY (gih'y|si ‘he (it) shall be’ (Ex. 7:1 +) 
Am n 102 (1e heh] ‘he (it) shall be’ (Dan. 4:22)! 
Nin? {le hew €^ | ‘he (it) shall be! (Dan. 5:29 +) 
G pep | e(v) ‘he (she, it) carried’ (Tl. 3.247, 12.254, 
etc.) 


To resume the original question of this chapter-Why is —v 
permitted only in the imperfect, not the imperative?—we observe 
that while the plural of the imperfect ends in i7 n] in Am as in G, 
the plural of the Am imperative lacks the 17213; e.g., 


1)n {b&w ow} ‘he’ (Ezra 4:22) 
in {hai OW} ‘be’ (Ezra 6:6) 
cf. H Y {hey| uw} ‘be’ (Num. 16:16 +)? 


We have to consider both the deflection to a back-vowel in the 
plural (as we did in §§3.2A-Ac) and the circumstances under 
which a nasal turns up in the imperfect while absent in the 
imperative. 


NOTES TO 3.4 


1. All other Biblical Am verbs have not —2 but —" for the ‘he’ prefix of the 
imperfect, just like all H verbs. There was much variation from one Am 
dialect to another in regard to this prefix. The peculiar handling of this one 
Biblical Am verb is explained by Hans Bauer and Pontus Leander, Grammatik 
des Biblisch-Aramaischen (Halle a.S., 1927), p. 152, as the deliberate, pious 
avoidance of a 7 verb-form spelled with the same four letters as the Divine 
Name 191° (§2.1Dg). If this explanation has merit, it needs to be 
transferred from the spelling to the pronunciation. The graphic identity could 
have been easily avoided by writing the verb with a final N— instead of 11-7. 
The scribes had no scruples against words with three out of four letters the 
same as the Divine Name; e.g., the H verb 1171" ‘he shall be’ (with the critical 
third letter not much different in shape from 1) or the personal name Nì n, : 
{yehuw? } (I Kings 19:16 +). The Am verb is, in fact, written N 1712 in all 16 
Biblical passages except for the one occurrence of 117712. What could not be 
avoided by the final N— was a pronunciation */y shëwé / too much like 
the Divine Name (which appears in the H parts of Daniel and Ezra, though 
not in the Am). The ancient vocalization of the Name became a secret 
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effectively guarded in rabbinical Judaism, so that it is nowhere recorded by 
the punctators; but i! ] 12, Sin ? may contain a different and more exact 


hint of it than any source outside of the main Jewish tradition. Scholars have 
strangely abused the evidence of Theodoretus, Quaest. 15 in Ex. [6:3], 
Kadovot 6é avro Lapapeirat uév "lafé, 'Tov6atot 6 ë ‘Id ‘the Samaritans call it 
[the Divine Name] ‘Iafé, the Jews Ia’ (PG, 80.214b). The Samaritan 
tradition of ‘IaBé is valuable in itself but does not indicate that the Jewish 
pronunciation was ever «Hn 1112 t yeh wé /; yet many have taken this for a 
fact, so that the ugly reconstruction Yabweb passes for the name of the God 
of Israel, succeeding the medieval monstrosity Jebovab. The second half of 
Theodoretus' remark—that the Jews pronounce the Divine Name ]á—agrees 
only with the short form of it, F š (yóh3 (Ex. 15:2 +), which appears in 
songs and never became ineffable. Two testimonia of IEVE in Latin 
letters—cited by Bernhard Stade, ZAW, 1 (1881), 346, and Franz Delitzsch, 
ZAW, 2 (1882), 173-174—add no corroboration to my theory of the ancient 
vocalization of the Divine Name; for IEVE is a mere transcription of the four 
H letters 11171" (as Stade suspected it might be)—E and !! being the fifth 
letter in their respective alphabets. 


27 sy ^n ibviy- 1 ‘be’ Ga Is. 16:4), the a ee (how 
“being, occurring' (Neh. 6:6, Eccl. 2:22). The only prefixed form is N] AM 
(83.7Ca). Considering that ` is phonologically unsuited to sustain the 
explosive role of the 2d radical consonant (8 1.7Cd) and that the root YH ‘be’ 
is unknown in Semitic territory outside of H, the language of the nation that 
worshipped 11171*, I suggest that `T either arose as a deliberate deformation 
of the Semitic root 111 or at least was intentionally preferred by the Hebrews 
to the other coexisting root. The purpose could have been in part to steer 
clear of an imperfect 'he' form too much like the Divine Name—but more 
than that, to get away from etymological fancies about the Name and 
mythological constructions prompted by them. The continual use of the root 
15! in its many inflected forms would have inescapably evoked the notion 
that the Name was one more derivative of the same root, and this could have 
compromised the awesomeness of the Name and even the people's reverence 
for the God. 
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2. An instance of {~ OW] for the pl. ending of a thematic imperative in H, like 
the Am, instead of the usual {-UW} is recorded in 


the Hb vocalization 18 ) ir ?ow] ‘see’ (Joshua 22:28); Masoreten des 
Ostens (§1.7¥Fa, note 1), pp. 20, 184 


cf. Ht 389 ír Puw} 
) A 
but 129 fealuw} ‘go up’ (II Chr. 18:14 in a different Hb 
ms.; Der masoretiscbe Text, p. 53) 
agreeing with 1 2 2 (eáluw] 


An instance of Hb mss. wavering between 17 9W] and 17 UV] in the same 
word is 


VIANA {—-OW} ‘and prostrate yourselves’ (Ps. 99:5; 
m M. des Ostens, p. 194) 
"Inn {-UW} (Der m. Text, p. 96 = is an accent) 


He VINNY (w his t'axàwuw] 


The 17 OW} ending is also cited in three perfect forms (one of them belonging 
to a biconsonantal non-thematic verb) and one jussive form of a triconsonan- 
tal verb (Der m. Text, p. 52; M. des Ostens, p. 189). 


3.4A. The guna vowel in the plural. The disparity between the H 
vowel {ú} and the Am {Óó} disappears when we leave the biconso- 
nantal thematic verbs. In the non-thematic verbs the two languages 
agree on the more closed vowel {Y} in the plural suffix: 

Am Dus Uis g “Aum | ‘they (m.) worship” 

H° 1310? (yi|S g dl uW] “they (m.) worship” 


Am nin pint ny tha ] ‘they (m.) will give" 


H° 12m? (i| v^n|uw] “they (m.) will give" 
HP 115? tyiit en|uw) “they (m.) will give" 


Am ]35?m fyax l'puwn] “they (m.) will pass” 
H° 3590Y) piwysax&loppuw3 “and they (m.) will pass" 


Am ‘P30 (5 bug "WP  Jeave’ (imperative pl. m.) 
HP I» Š (8 PST] uw}  Sudge' (imperative pl. m. » 
H° 1 s: B P (P uka Judge’ (imperative pl. m.) 


-non-terminal P terminal “Dan. 3:28; ais. 46:6 "Ezra 4: 13 ' Ex. 30:13 + 
Ier 38:20 "Dan. 4:13 + Ps. 102:27 !Dan. 4:32 + "Zech. 7:9 'Zech. 8:16 + 
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Am maintains a difference between the thematic and the 
non-thematic in the plural as well as the singular: 


thematic non-thematic 
imperfect singular 1-6? (—éhyl Zero 
imperfect plural ^ {-6wn, -ón Į {úm} 
imperative singular {-1y} (83.6) Zero 
imperative plural (—ów1 {— uw} 


The 1*1 of the H plural agrees with that of the Am non-thematic 
plural. The Am {0}, closed by the off-glide {W}, is a guna vowel, as 
it is opposed to the minimal aperture of {u} which we find in the 
non-thematic verb. H displays the plural with no special guna 
grade for the thematic verb; thus in the plural it neutralizes the 
opposition between thematic and non-thematic in favor of the 
non-thematic, which is the larger class. The structural reason, 
insofar as I can surmise a cause-and-effect relation in such 
phenomena, is the peculiar wavering of H accent. “The most 
important established fact in the field of the history of Semitic 
accentuation is the circumstance that the Hebrew pausal [i.e., 
terminal] accent coincides with the Biblical Aramaic (also Syriac) 
accentuation.”” A non-terminal accent on the verb, as in 


(Sip Juw}, is much more frequent than a terminal, as in 
(5 pöTuw}. So the Am distinction between accented Í—Ów] in the 
thematic {héwów (háwów)] and unaccented {—-UW} in the non- 
thematic {8 búquw] is untenable in H, where the non-thematic 


(Sip Kw] with its accented fÍ} provides a model that fhëyúw] 
follows.? The accent on the ultima remains in a terminal position 
too, for this class of biconsonantal verbs—e.g., 37 Y (e&85uw] ‘do’ 
(Gen. 45:17 +); they do not meet the conditions for alternation 
between ultimate and penultimate accent (§3.9Db). The plural of 
the imperfect and imperative in Am and H, like the plural of the 
imperfect (third person) in G, adds to the stem, in the syllable 
following the last consonant of the root, a post-nuclear feature 
that is usually actualized in Am and H as [V], but whether or not it 
is so actualized, it makes the nucleus a closed back-vowel. Whether 
it is the vowel of least aperture {U} or the guna vowel 191, depends 
in Am on whether the stem, as shown in the singular, is 
non-thematic or has the front-vowel {©}. In H, however, all 
plurals are treated as non-thematic, with fü } and never {0} (for Hb 
exceptions see $3.4, note 2). 
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NOTES TO 3.4A 


1. The lack of an offglide {W} after the {O} in 11712 [lehéwon] is a 
dissimilatory suppression, because the consonant right before it is the Í W ] of 
the root (cf. 82.6B). Other thematic verbs, having no {W} in their root, show 
the off-glide in the suffix; e.g., 


1113? {yib now } ‘they (m.) shall build’ (Ezra 6:7) 
cH 3333 {yib nyw} “they (m.) shall build’ (Mal. 1:4 +) 


The same {OW ~ O} alternation is naturally found in the Am ‘you’ (pl.), 
since the two persons differ only in their prefix: 


] 1 4 p nh ptit r mow} ‘you shall be cast’ (Dan. 3:15) 
yinn 3 {t haxšwOn] ‘you shall declare’ (2:6) 


The 'he' forms of these two verbs are NEA yit r “mé? } (3.6 +), 
"inp? fy haxáwetr1(5:12). 


2. Chr. Sarauw, “Über Akzent und Silbenbildung in den álteren semitischen 
Sprachen," Det Kgl. Danske Videnskabernes Selskab, Historisk-filologiske 
Meddelelser, 26, 8 (1939), p. 5. 


3. The pl. of the active participle exhibits a similar case of Am maintaining an 
opposition between gua aperture in the thematic verb and minimal 
aperture in the non-thematic, while H neutralizes the opposition in favor of 
the latter: 


thematic ‘building’ non-thematic ‘serving, working’ 
Ampl 1343 {beonayin 3a 1*13» [sob diyn]; 
Hp. 5339 fboniymj n° Jay iegb atyn|f 
cf. Am sing NAP (Sote?:* ‘drinking’ Tiy {eobéd}2 
H sing. 33 { brongit jd Tay { eobed jh 


a b c d 
Ezra6:14+ 1 Ezra4:1+ Dan.5:1 Jer, 22:13 + 


e f h 
Ezra 4:15 Num. 18:21 + 3 Ezra 7:26 + Gen. 4:2 + 


3.4B. Final 17111 in the plural of the Hebrew imperfect. The Am 
opposition between the plural ending of the imperfect and 
imperative 

{—Own ~ —OW} if thematic 

{uwm ~ — UW} if non-thematic 
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holds true, with the proviso that the jussive agrees with the ending 
of the imperative: 


Am imperfect Tiny? {yis tanow } ‘they change’ 
(Dan. 7:28) 
Am jussive "Jing 28 [al yis tanrgw} “et them not 
_ change' (5:10) 
Am jussive 3728" {ye’baduw} ‘may they perish’ 
(Jer. 10:11) 
cf. H imperfect and jussive 
terminal 1 TAS* {yo"beduw} ‘may they perish, 
they shall per- 
e = ish’ (Is. 60:12 +) 
non-terminal 17385 iy o°b duw} (Judges 5:31 +) 


Neutralizing, in the H plural, the opposition between thematic and 
non-thematic verbs appears to entail a neutralization of the 
opposition between imperfect and jussive, generalizing the non- 
nasal ending {-UW}—whereas thematic verbs in the singular 
maintain the imperfect ~ jussive opposition (Š 3.7A). However, the 
H imperfect plural, instead of the usual (^ UW], sometimes ends in 
{-úw }, just like the Am except that in H the thematic as well as 
the non-thematic verbs have (7 wn }, not {-Own }, 
11 Uy (yay säs ym } ‘they used to do’ (I Sam. 2:22 +) 
Wy) ya eR UW} ‘they used to do’ (I Sam. 2:14 +) 
yay is m" eum } ‘they will hear’ (Deut. 4:6 +) 
PETA tyi Sm ejuw} ‘they will hear’ (Job 36:11 +) 
The shorter form abounds, with either an imperfect or a jussive 
sense; the longer is less common and exclusively imperfect. It 
always has ultimate accent, even in a triconsonantal verb occupy- 
ing a terminal position: 
TARYN (tips: moe| ywn*} ‘you will hear’ (Deut. 18:15 +)? 
cf. IYAPA (ti) S mospuw} ‘you will hear’ (II Sam. 15:36 +) 


The imperative, as in Am, never has the final {72 }; e.g., 


terminal ivy {easyw} ‘do’ (Gen. 45:17 +) 
non-terminal 377 feasuw} ‘do’ (Jer. 22:3 +) 
terminal Way [5 mosuw] ‘hear’ (Is. 42:18) 


non-terminal yo Sim” ouw} ‘hear’ (Judges 5:3 +) 


In the imperfect, Íí—uwn] is commonest with a terminal accent— 
and much more common in some books of the Bible than in 
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others. The greatest concentration of í—uwn;i forms is in Psalm 
104; the distribution there is as follows (iC} standing for any con- 
sonant except ín }): 


with a terminal accent í—Cüw1 13 d ud 2 
with a non-terminal accent {-CUwn} 2 {-Cuw} 5 
with a non-terminal accent [- Cuw) 4 
hyphenated and unaccented (-Cuw ] 2 


In this Psalm, a terminal accent entails 7.1, except in 1337 
(y qamenuw] ‘they nest’ (17) and 33273 {w yeesSonuw*} ‘and 
they smoke’ (32). Evidently the final 17311 is not so much a mor- 
pheme as a phonetic feature due to the articulatory habits of some 
speakers. It is inhibited through dissimilation when the syllable 
begins with {2}. The chance of the nasal sound at the end of a 
word increases with the degree of terminality.? 


NOTES TO 3.4B 


1. The Biconsonantal-root js (8-0 }, here conjugated as a hit’ pasel (cf. 
8 82.6Fi, 3.2D). 


2. In the imperfect of the Semitic languages the formation of the pl. is the 
same for ‘you’ (m.) as for ‘they’ (m.). The opposition of ‘you’ to ‘he’ is ex- 
pressed entirely by the prefix; and the IE parallel to this belongs not to the 
verb but to the pronoun (Š §3.8A-Bb). 


3. A strange case of 1t turns up in the opposition 


M5 TDR] {wayo°m ryw 16° | ‘and they said No" 
15 158 perom ruw lów} “and they said to him” 


"Gen, 19:2, I Sam. 8:19 "Judges 14:13 + 


In Hz N’ and 71? are homophones (§1.3D). Nevertheless, in these phrases, 

‘to him’ could be distinguished from ‘No’ on account of a difference in 

juncture, even though the same two accents (i.e., intonations) were used—the 

disjunctive Zoqgep preceded by the conjunctive sowpor. When the verb is 
singular, the opposition in juncture IS perfectly clear: 

N5 | 3585 {wayo men | 16?) ‘and he said, No’ (I Kings 11:22 +) 

j5 358 (way-c o mer lów| 'and he said to him' (Joshua 

5:13,14 +) 
The po$eq | indicates a disjuncture before ‘No’; the preceding accent, 
Sowpor, would otherwise entail a conjuncture. Now after the plural verb there 
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is no p'o$eq, no sign of disjuncture; but the strong (1*—1 contains a vestige 
of it. ‘And they said to him’ has a typical conjuncture, with n "eiygoh, Or 
retraction of the conjunctive accent , before an accent on the first syllable of 
the ensuing word ($2.2Da). The same does not apply to this conjunctive 
accent , in ‘and they said No,’ because then the last syllable of the verb was 
pronounced Í— TWN] The additional nasal or quasi-nasal sound is enough, in 
H, to prevent retraction of the accent. All that we need say about the 
phonetic character of this sound [—N] of 17 ÑA is that it affected the 
initial consonant of N 2, making it a fortis. The fact that 2 does not have a 
strong 117 ] must be due to a lack of [-N] in 1" AR? and they said’ when 
it comes before 'to him.' That, in turn, is explained by the unequal degree of 
terminality: in H, as well as English, more of a terminus or disjuncture 
intervenes before ‘No’ than before ‘to him’ (cf. $3.4Ce). 


3.4C. The nasal in the singular of the Hebrew imperfect. The 
partiality to {~2} in a terminal position, which we have just 
observed in the plural of the H imperfect, has no exact 
counterpart in G. But in the singular both G and H show the nasal 
relatively more at a terminus than elsewhere. We will first take up 
the cases where it is. used just as regularly in a non-terminal 
position. 


3.4Ca. The GUIEcE sui] es ‘him’ and ‘ber.’ When an imperative has 
a direct object ‘him’ or ‘it’ (masc.), the object nearly always takes 
the form {—huw} added to the stem-vowel {é}, as in D'A 3npgn 
(ha S" q| ehuw moyim'} 'give him water to drink' (Pr. 25:21), 
MED) {wha eal) ehuw} ‘and make, him ascend, and make a 
holocaust of him’ (Gen. 22:2), Ua í (xay: éyhuw | “revive it’ 
(Hab. 3:2; the second ` is anomalous). These three thematic 
(1^5) verbs are in either the hip"eiyl (causative) or the pisel 
(intensive) conjugation. Perhaps just by chance, I have found no 
Biblical example of a n^? verb in the qal (simple) conjugation, 
like * int *[e85 éhuw} ‘do it.’ The ‘her’ or ‘it’ (fem.) suffix is 
unexampled with any M”? verb in the Bible, regardless of 
conjugation. It can be illustrated with other verbs: 


nana IND {kot boh} ‘write it’ (Is. 30:8) 
Many í {°Shob| sho} ‘love her’ (Pr. 4:6) 
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The imperfect usually takes í-&nuw] for the ‘him’ suffix, 
{—én-oh} for ‘her’: 


May? Iyaješn| eh] — “he will answer’ (Gen. 41:16 +) 


1132? {ya än gnuw} he would answer him, he kept 
. answering him’ (Ex. 19:19 +) 
333 {ya san noh “ú+ (masc. shall answer it (fem. 

(Hab. 2:11 +) 
"372? (ys eas enoi] the does it’ (Pr. 6:32 +) 


3.4Cb. Tbe semantic and tbe positional difference between 
[-éhuw] and {- UW}, Mayer Lambert, who made the most 
thorough study of the object-suffixes,! pointed out the distinction 
between the [— nuw, —ón:oh] suffixes of the imperfect (which he 
called the “future indicative") and the {-éhuw, —&ho] of the 
jussive (which he called the “future imperative"). For instance, in 
YAPININ (^al t'nagehuw] ‘don’t acquit him’ (I Kings 2:9) the 
negative {°@17} requires a jussive; in 11 22?) [w'yae&Sehuw] (Is. 
46:6) the prefix. {w-} regularly introduces a modal meaning ‘that 
he may make it’ like the Latin ut, rather than a plain imperfect 
‘and he makes it’ like the Latin et.” Also Inay” Í yaešnehuw] 
“may he answer him’ is jussive (Ps. 20:7). Lambert showed that the 
exceptions—i.e., {-éhuw} or E ého} with the plain imperfect—are 
nearly all in poetry, where “tenses and moods get confused” (p. 
179) e.g, "133? N?) nw 1o? yib nehuw ‘and he does not 
build it’ (Job 20:19), PEN W?1 (w 19? ?ar"peho] ‘and I will 
not let it go' (27:6). When the action of a H verb lies in the future, 
often we cannot tell whether it 1s a statement of tendency or of 
will. The exceptions, as I further remark, occur mostly in the first 
word of a clause, particularly the exceptions in the Pentateuch; 
e.g., IARI" (y Di huw} ‘he shall bring it’? (Ex. 22:12, legal 
prose), nag WA? fyim"co ^ehuw | *he finds (or found) him' (Deut. 
32:10, poetry). The phonetic cause of [- éhuw in the initial word 
will be explored in 8 §3.4F-Fa, where it will also be shown that 
the position is related to the meaning of the jussive. For the 
moment I am content to note the parallel to G, in that the H 
imperfect of a N”? verb, when referring to something past, seems 


to favor (- Śwuw}] quite regularly; e.g., 33838 N?) 1AN 
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(83.3Cb). The 172 71 forms are very rare in the imperative, except 
for one verb: 


310p Iqox|ënuw] ‘take him’ (Jer. 39:12 +) 
n3np {qen} ‘take it’ (fem.; Jer. 36:14) 


No T"? verb in the imperative ever takes these suffixes. G is 
comparable to a degree: the —ev ending is never found in any 
imperative, but is common in the imperfect. 


NOTES TO 3.4Cb 


1. “De l'emploi des suffixes pronominaux avec noun et sans noun au futur [= 
imperfect and jussive] et à l'impératif," Revue des études juives, 46 (1903), 
179-181. 


2. The preterite (with aorist digi is founded on the jussive ($3.7) and 
regularly has the suffixes 1^ éhuw, —€ho},¢ £^ 


1n v y 2 { way-al säs ehuw] ‘and he made it’ (masc.; Ex. 32:4 +) 
n b 211 [way'ajəasjs eho} ‘and he madi it’ (fem.; Lev. 9:16 +) 


"ngy (yaešsshuw } ‘he makes it’ and ner (way-asñb=huw 1 


'and he makes it' (Is. 44:13) occur in a narrative, not strictly of the past, 
which describes a carpenter making an idol. 


3.4Cc. Tbematic treatment of triconsonantal verbs before an 
object-suffix. The triconsonantal verbs of H show nearly the same 
distribution of the object-suffixes with (7171 and with í-h— 1 as 
the 11"? verbs do; e.g., 


imperfect 13122? {ya sab dj sn-uw} ‘he will serve him” 
imperative 117122] {w |eob d| éhuw] ‘and serve him” 


imperfect TIM | (yim “co? anum] ‘he found him" 
imperfect YABB? {yijm’co°| chuw } ‘he found him’ (only 
Deut. 32:10, poetic) 
“ll Kings 10:18 + PI Chr. 28:9 “Hosea 12:5 + 


Whereas we observed that a plural subject is shown by (7UVj in H, 
neutralizing the opposition of thematic to non-thematic in favor 
of the latter (83.4A), now we find that before an object-suffix the 
same opposition is neutralized in favor of the thematic. In G the 
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number of consonants in the root does not affect the thematic 
vowel at all. The imperative rpére ‘turn’ (IL. 8.399) is exactly 
parallel to $épe, and the unaugmented imperfect rpéme(v) ‘he 
turned’ (8.432, 13.3) to óépe(v), etc.! The crucial difference 
between G and H, and indeed between IE and Semitic, is that 
triconsonantality has no such predominance in IE verbs as in 
Semitic. Accordingly, in the Semitic system either shorter or 
longer verb-roots were untypical, and from that would follow a 
tendency to adapt the non-triconsonantal verb-roots to the 
prevailing structure. The addition of one consonant to a biconso- 
nantal root would make it more amenable to the inflection of 
triconsonantal verbs—provided that the latter were not at the same 
time expanded to four consonants by the same process of adding a 
consonant. How triconsonantality came to prevail in Semitic 
languages is still obscure. The classification of most H verbs, when 
unsuffixed, as either biconsonantal thematic or triconsonantal 
non-thematic makes a pattern alien to the IE; but when there isa 
suffix, the biconsonantal and triconsonantal classes are treated 
nearly as one—which is more like the IE verb. 


NOTE TO 3.4Cc 


1. Since the final —e of all G words (nouns, pronouns, conjunctions, etc.) can 
be elided before a vowel at the beginning of the next, it would be hard to 
maintain that imperatives with elided —e, like uév' ‘wait’ (JI. 6.258, etc.), 
Tpex ‘run’ (Aristophanes fr. 299, Heroes; cf. Tpéxe, Thes. 1226, etc.), are 
non-thematic, in the sense that a H triconsonantal verb like Tay (əšábod) 
‘serve’ (I Sam. 26:19) is non-thematic. Cf. Š3.4Ed. 


3.4Cd. The ending (- £n huw}, That f- énuw} was formed by 
adding the enclitic object-suffix (- hu] ‘him’ to a stem in (7 8n] 
instead of a stem in [~&— 5 is virtually certain from rare, poetic 
forms like 10393% {yic regn huw} ‘he watched him’ (Deut. 
32:10), 1n133y? 82) (w lo° yasab ren huw] ‘and he does (will) 
not cross it (er. 5:22).' The. imperative never has ([-ón huw}, The 
‘her’ suffix is never recorded as *13,— *í-6n'ho|, Even if that 
pronunciation existed in Hj, at any rate the two letters are pointed 
ng — in Hr. The three-letter ending 173- could hardly admit a 
vocalization Í—n*uw], because this would have entailed a silent n, 
which is indeed regular in Hz at the end of a word, as in 13 — 
(actually pronounced [7519]), but not in this intermediate 
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position. So to accord with the spelling 1n13-, the archaic 


pronunciation {~ $n"huw] (in Ht /—ón hu/) was preserved and 
resisted modernization. 


NOTE TO 3.4Cd 


1. Again the imperfect with ‘not’ in the sense of stubborn unwillingness, as in 
Cant.3:4 ($3.3Cb); but here the time is not past. 


3.4Ce. The conjunctive doge% after | (- 8h], 127 neyn 
{ vasaseh 1: ‘ow} ‘she used to make for him’ (I Sam. 2: 19)1 is one of 
many specimens of a phenomenon that bears a hidden resemblance 
to the —v of üye(v), 1ye(v). The consonant that opens the second 
word is strong, provided (1) that it 1s followed by an accented 
vowel, and (2) that the previous word is In close conjuncture and 
ends in unaccented / —8/ or /-—9/ If these conditions are not 
met, the consonant will not be strong—hence the imperative 


132 n] (o&5eh 7 Jonuw} ‘make for us’ (Ex. 32:1 +) 
n- MYI (wasš8eh Son] ‘and make there’ (Gen. 35:1) 


strong consonant following i- etj. ip" 135 "Y nn 
fhéyeh liy l'ben wil) be a man of valor to me, be my 
champion' (1 Sam. 18:17). ! On the other hand, 38? Nds nn 
(weh"yeh-liy' 1"?9b] “and be a father to me, and be my father’ 
(Judges 17:10), with no d-oges, shows the regular uper eh R 
the dogeš following í-88] in the imperfect: 137 '?7n 

[yih yeh liy l ben) “he will be a son to me, he will be my s son' 
(II Sam. 7: 14). The strong consonant can rarely come at the 
beginning of a word in Ht unless the previous word ends in n1-, 
which is a nul in Ht but was pronounced in H; (§1.3D). 
Conceivably the strong consonants (which most grammars call 
double or geminate) may have differed from other consonants by 
being pre-aspirated [^C], as well as in other respects. It would not 
then be strange that the Hj sequence [-V^ C-]-a final vowel plus 
aspiration, in conjuncture with the first consonant of the ensuing 
word—should become /—VC~/ in Ht. But this leaves a phonologi- 
cal problem: Why does the strong consonant turn up regularly 
after / -9/, but not after the less open vowel /-79/? A 
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preliminary answer might be that the final / 9/ is also a longer 
vowel (Š 3.4Eb) and does not admit a strong consonant that would 
implode upon it as a sort of bridge to the next syllable. Of greater 
importance is the fact that sometimes a strong consonant ÍC' 
alternates with 172. C7], as in 


238 [miš owl] from hell’ (Ps, 86:13 +) 
2180 175 Imin S owl} «from hell’ (30:4) 


The ending of the imperfect and the imperative can therefore be 
formulated thus: 


imperfect [783] when accented and separate from the next 
word 


[7 8*] when unaccented and hyphenated to the next 
word’ 
imperative [-€5] in either case 
The G forms 


i r —€p 
mupe fect both unaccented 
imperative —e 


are most nearly parallel to the unaccented forms of H. 


NOTES TO 3.4Ce 


1. The attestation of the d'ogeš i in ? is dubious. Codex B 19a (§2.3Eb, note 
5), which is followed by the Kittel-Kahle ed., has ` 3. But Codex 39 of the 2d 
Firkovich Collection, also in the Saltykov-Shchedrin Library, seems to have 
2; the microfilm shows some damage to the parchment, but not enough to 
allow any presumption that a dot may have been there once. 


2. It is fair to ask why °? n'n" was written if [yib yel-iy ] or 


[yih"yg N]iy] was pronounced, with no [ `j at the end of the former word 
(cf. §2.3Ef). The slight discrepancy between the letter-text and the pointing 
is of great theoretical importance, which I can only touch upon in this book. 
The letter-text was set down word by word, the pace being slow enough to 
enable the scribe to write each letter; the words were therefore graphically 
separate and phonetically without samdhi. But the pointing was added by an 
expert reader who went along at the normal speed of oral reading and wrote 
not letters of complex shape but the simplest marks—dots and short 
lines—which could be made instantaneously as he pronounced the sounds. 


3.4Cf. Tbe object-suffix you,’ non-terminal and terminal. The 
suffix {- Ko} ‘you’ (masc. sing.) is attached to either a first person 
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or a third person verb in the imperfect; but instead of being 
handled like ‘him’ and ‘her,’ it is usually accented: 

ITNI (hšyir” Ro) “will he accept you?' (Mal. 1:8) 

TIN [^ácaw" Ko} “I command you’ (Jer. 1:7) 
The accent on the ultima entails the reduction of the stem-vowel 
to a glide, S wo” (§3.9Dh). But a terminal accent cannot come on 
a final (79H; it has to be penultimate, so that the whole ending 
then is either(- 9Eo Jor (7 8&0], more often the latter; e.g., 

TRT [yir ego} “may he accept you’ (jussive)" 

18 18 (^er Paleot} ‘I would see you’ (II Kings 3:14) 

8338 [^ücaweko] ‘I command you' (I Kings 11:38)! 

3338 {°acawelo} “í command you’ (Ex. 7:2, Jer. 

1:17) 
“H Sam. 24:23 
(- 9X0] consists plainly of the object attached to the same stem as 
in [7 ého} ‘her,’ (7 éhuw] ‘him’ (cf. §2.2Gg, note 1). In (- 8o] 
the fen~} stem of Í—#n'ob] and {—Enuw} is disguised; but it 
comes out clearly in the very rare {-& ko} of +33 Ors 
{Pst gen "eo ‘I will pluck you’ (Jer. 22:24). Just as [nh] yielded 
[n], so [2k] (or more accurately [NK] as in thank) yielded [k]. But 
the distribution of (79*9], being used mainly in a terminal 
position, does not by any means parallel that of the other {~~} 
forms. Neither is the distribution of {-®*O} and {- Fó] the 
alternants without [N], symmetrical with that of í-&ho] or 
{euw} The asymmetry involves not just the Ht pointing but the 
H; letter-text too; for the ‘her’ suffix is often spelled ñi—, while 
the ‘you’ suffix is seldom spelled 12-. The most prominent 
exception occurs in the ‘T and ‘he’ forms of one verb: 
DIIN (^sleekcoh } ‘I will strike you’ (II Sam. 2:22) 
MDa? (yak'ëleoh) “he will strike you’ (Is. 10:24 +)? 

moa? {yak koh] (Deut. 28:22,28; 12 9*, 28:27,35) occupies an 
initial position and is jussive, ‘may he strike you.’ Here alone a 
phonetic peculiarity of the root has maintained the distinction of 
pointing between imperfect and jussive in the ‘you’ suffix, parallel 
to the í- én'uw ~ —éhuw| distinction of the ‘him’ suffix and the 
[-évoh ~ —éhoj of the ‘her’ suffix. The final M- of 135°, 
MIIN will be discussed in §4.4Bb; but the tendency of this verb 
to take a d'ogeš in the 2 of the ‘you’ suffix, even without a 
terminal accent, calls for clarification sooner, by comparing the 
distribution of {-"} in G. 
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1. The accent $ gol'to? ` is always marked at the very end of the word, 
and a word with this accent often has terminal vocalism. 


2. 2 5 * (Ps. 121:6) could be terminal, as the meaning calls for it to end the 
half-verse. The accent ^ in itself does not entail terminal vocalization. In 
w b) n 23: iy akeko N'EPES} he will strike you a death-blow’ (Jer. 
40:15; WB) is literally ‘soul, life” the conjunctive accent , is of course 
non-terminal, but its occurrence on the penult (and the accompanying 
vocalization) might conceivably be influenced by the initial accent of the 
next word (cf. §2.2Da). 


3.4D. Homeric and Attic alternation between —p and zero. While 
the G thematic imperative ends in —e with no nasal, the 
occurrence of —e ~- —ev outside of the imperative is influenced by 
many factors. In verse the prime factor is meter; for in the 
majority of instances the ending chosen is the only one that will 
scan—e.g., 
I ere 
GNX’ ÖTE ÔN TAX’ EuEAAE ucyrjoeo0at QvAdákeoot 
scanned JgeA-Ae-ut 
‘but when he was just about to go among the guards’ (]. 10.365); 


GNX’ ÖTE 67 TAX’ Z eN Yep ONO TTOAW Aim’ T€ TELXOS 
i£eoÜat 
scanned uecAÀ-Ae-pO 

“but when he was just about to come beneath the city and the 
steep wall’ (11.181-182). The other factors, some favoring —e, 
some —ep, are much less apparent. Since they were overborne in 
the earliest kind of literary G by metrical convenience, they come 
out later only to the extent that they could escape the influence 
of that prevailing Gh pattern. A person accustomed to —e 
whenever the meter needs just a vowel, and —ev whenever it needs 
i—VC}, would tend to use either without distinction when the 
metrical context was indifferent. We must look for evidence of the 
usage of —e and —ev where the Gb model was ineffective. 


3.4Da. Restrictions upon —v in Attic. The paragogic —v is an Ionic 
feature." In general the other dialects, which have à in place of the 
Ionic m, lack the —p. Nevertheless, while those dialects tenaciously 
maintained their a (82.5Bd), they sometimes admitted the 
convenient —v in verse, provided that a hiatus could thereby be 
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avoided.” The Ionic —», in their usage, amounted to a metrical 
license, hard to resist when the very craft of versification was 
founded upon the study of Ionic poetry, the Homeric epics in 
particular. The local poets abstained from the Ionic 7, which had 
no metrical advantage over their native a, and from the Ionic — at 
the end of a verse, where the syllaba anceps made it superfluous. 
Non-lonic prose is devoid of this —» until the fourth century B.C., 
when it slips in as a change in the direction of Gk.? Ga verse uses 
the —» nearly the same as Gb; early Ga prose, however, makes a 
much clearer distinction between certain forms which regularly 
take — and others that regularly omit it. The testimony of 
inscriptions obviously affords safer evidence about the pronuncia- 
tion of the period when they were composed than literary texts, 
which have reached us through copies made much later. Inscrip- 
tions in the local Attic alphabet regularly omit —v in the imperfect 
and the “second” aorist (which is morphologically similar) but 
exhibit it in the “first” (1.e., the sigmatic) aorist; e.g., craftsmen's 
signatures on sixth century vases: 


P$EIAIIIOZEIPAOE Meidurmos E€ypade “Ph. drew [it] 
KAITIAZMEIPAOZEN KAuríac u’ ëypayev ‘K. drew me” 


Here is a typical preamble of a tablet publishing an official act of 
the Athenian assembly: 


transcribed in the Ionic alphabet 
TIPOKAEEZATAPBOEYON  |IlpokAémgc 'Arápfov Eúcop- 


YMIY ZIP P AMMATE YE uut)c? ¿ypauudreue° 
imperf. 
EAOXXENTEIBOAEIKAITO! ¿ëotep rů Bourn Kai TÒ 
1st aor. 

AEMOIHITITIOONTIZETIPYT ôņuw, Innoĝovris émput- 

imperf. 
ANE YETIP OKAE ZET P AMMATE aveve, IlpoxAns eypaupgáre- 

imperf. 
YETIMIAZETIEEZTATEAPIZT ve, Tiutaç &mreoráret, Aptur- 
imperf. 
IONEP XEOP AZYKAEEZEITIE iwv npxe, OpaovkAén« eine 
imperf. 2d aor. 


(IG. 1.45 = IG? . 1.82, dated 421/0; 
arotxndov, 21 letters to aline) 
‘P., son of At., of [the deme] Euonymon, was recording. 
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It seemed to [- it was resolved by] the council and the people, 
[the tribe] Hi. was presiding, P. was recording, T. was supervising, 
Ar. was governing, Th. said ...." Another very common "first" 
aorist—this one of a special, non-sigmatic formation—is 
ANEOGOEKEN ‘he (or she) set up, dedicated’ (J/G?. 1.422,547, 
etc.).? The distinction between verb-forms in —EN and in —E 
begins to break down toward the end of the fifth century—close to 
the time when the Athenians went over to the Ionic alphabet. 
Thereafter Ga usage of the —N, in prose also, loses its distinctive- 
ness and becomes more like G). 


NOTES TO 3.4Da 


1. See Kühner-Blass, I, 292-295, for a list of the morphemes that alternate 
between the —v ending and zero. 


2. Ferdinand Sommer, "Zum inschriftlichen NT EPEAK'TZTIKON," Fest- 
schrift zur 49, Versammlung deutscher Philologen und Scbulmánner (Basel, 
1907), pp. 27-28. He presents the facts more trenchantly than anyone else, 
but I cannot go on to accept his theory of the genesis of the — in prehistoric 


Ionic. 


3. The very few earl examples come from three scattered localities: 
Thetonium in Thessaly, Polis near Amphissa in Locris, and Sicyon near 
Corinth; C. D. Buck, The Greek Dialects (Chicago [1955] ), pp. 84, 225, 255, 
295. These are dative plurals in —ZIN, not verb forms. The scanty material 
from the three places exhibits —2IN recurrently within a given tablet, and no 
alternant in —¿I. 


4. Klein, pp. 34, 99. The imperfect is rare; the aorist very frequent, 
exceptionally assuming the form EPPA®ZE (p. 137) or ETPAZ®EN (p. 
101). 


5. The heading has the abnormal vocalization of the suffix —ITÈ for —evc 
and of the augment I— for é—. 


6. ANEOEKE is extremely rare in Ga prose inscriptions (/G?. 1.823). Its 
occurrence in IG?, 1.575 should perhaps be discounted, as the lettering of the 
inscription is suspected of being an archaistic product of the Hadrianic age. 
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3.4Db. —v added after —oe or —ot. The distribution of —e and 
—ev, barring metrical considerations, resembles that of à and n: 


Gb Ga non-lonic 
1 —ep after o ork 
—€p ; —€ 
— otherwise 
" a afterue,orp a 


m otherwise 


What favored à in certain Ga environments was treated in §2.5Be. 
We must now account for the stranger fact that a syllable which 
begins with o or K favors —ev over —e. Let us take an outside fact 
which at once declares its relevance: words ending in —ot may also 
have the paragogic — in Gb and Ga, but not words otherwise 
ending in —t. The difference is particularly neat in the dative plural 
—ouv) - dative singular —t; e.g., 
mavcow ‘children’ (HA 7.334; Aeschylus, Sup. 474; IG?. 
1.10.16; etc.) 
mawi ‘children’ (JH. 20.409; Aeschylus, Sup. 433; etc.) 
raii ‘child’ (IL 6.372; Aeschylus, Per. 356; IG? . 1.846.7; 
etc.) 
The Ga inscriptions that consistently open with EAOXZEN are 
liable to have both —ZIN and —2I. The relative frequency of 
—YIN and —2ZI varies from one tablet to another, and no rule 
whatsoever for their distribution is visible, beyond a tendency to 
prefer 
—ZIN if followed by a vowel 
—ZAI if followed by a consonant 


provided the two words are closely connected in syntax—e g., 


T normalized with restoration of lost letters 


AZAE 2TIONAAZ rac è onovddc eivai év THO. nóňeow O[t] àv 
E INATENTE IZ xpcvrau. TQ iepw Kal ‘A@nvaiovow éket év 
ITTOAEXINHO. 


Tow atrno. méd\eow’ Toor 66€ Odreifoot 
ANXPONTAITO yuornpiowow ras [o]rovódc eiva[i].... ‘the 
IHIEPOIKAIA truce shall be in the cities for whoever resorts 
OENAIOIZINE to the temple and for the Athenians there in 
KEIENTEIZIN the same cities; during the lesser mysteries the 
AYTEZITIOAEZ truce shall be... .' IG2. 1.6.67-79) 
INTOIZXIAEOA 

EIZOXIMYZTE 

PIOIZXINTAZ. 

ITONAAZE INA. 


THE VERB 


Only in such conjunctures as row avrnor ‘the same’ do Ga prose 
inscriptions use —p to avoid hiatus, as G verse does from Homer 
on. Otherwise Ga freely uses either —ZIN or —>I, with little 
regard to hiatus. To summarize its deviation from the non-Ionic 
dialects (which have no p - zero alternation), 


Ga has -2 EN instead of —XE regularly, far beyond the 
Gb pattern; 

Ga otherwise has —EN instead of —E only under Gb influence; 

Ga has —ZIN instead of —Zl often (cf. §3.4Da, note 3); 

Ga otherwise has —IN instead of  —I never. 


Only a front-vowel can ever attract the —», and the least open 
front-vowel — attracts it less than the more open —e.? o before t 
or e makes either vowel decidedly more receptive to v after it than 
the vowel would otherwise be. But we still do not see how the 
articulation of G produces such an effect on the rest of the 
syllable. 


NOTES TO 3.4Db 


1. My reasons for considering —€ instead of —ev chiefly a metrical license in 
Gb (just the opposite of the non-Ionic dialects) will appear in § 83.4Dd ff. 


2. —K EN is treated in the next paragraph. 


3. It is not because the instances of —2ZEN belong to formulae fixed no later 
than the 6th century B.C. That is true enough of EAOXZEN in state 
inscriptions, EUPAO ZEN on vases, and EIIOIEZEN (= éroínoev) ‘he made’ 
on various artifacts. But —ZEN is just as constant apart from these formulae 
(Sommer, p. 32), while —ZIN is not constant; e.g., 

era |XZENTOM9O[porrc]ZIIIOAEZINHE[6]OA[e] = éra£ev róv ódoop ro 
T'ÓAcow 1) BouM ‘the council set the tribute upon the cities’ (JG?. 1.63.58), 
but elsewhere on the same stone TOIZAEKEPTXZITOIZIOZI (50) 


= Tos Š é KNpvEL roto ioDoL 


‘to the heralds who go’ (or rotat oot ‘who are’) 


J.4Dc. —v added after —ke. Apart from the frequent word 
ANEOEKEN = avé@nxev ‘he set up’ (83.4Da), examples of 
—KEN are scarce in Ga inscriptions and —KE even scarcer.’ Our 
immediate object is to find what —Ke and —oe had in common 
that made them take —» while other —e endings did not. The 
morphology of G rarely produces words in —kt, while it does 
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produce many in —ot, which optionally becomes —ow. Previous 
scholars (like Sommer), not noting o as a conditioning factor in 
both —oev and —ow, have however called attention to the fact 
that the vowel e in the third person singular —oev and —kev forms 
is replaced by a in the other persons: éypawa ‘I drew,’ éóo£a “I 
seemed,’ àvéümka ‘I set up,’ €ypawas ‘you drew,’ éóo£ac ‘you 
seemed,’ etc.—while the imperfect and the “second” aorist have 
vocalism of the same aperture ?/ throughout: éypadov ‘I drew,’ 
éypayuudrevov ‘I was recording,’ ñpxop ‘I was governing,’ eizov ‘I 
said,’ €ypages ‘you drew,’ etc. Nevertheless, eir— has a forms in 
the second person: eiras ‘you said’ (Aristophanes, Ach. 152, etc.); 
so there is no telling whether eire is a "second" aorist after all. We 
may prefer to say that the third person singular of the aorist is 
thematic whether or not the other persons are. I have a theory 
that will account for —ow, —oev, and —Kev together: the 
conditioning factor is the complex and disturbed syllable- 
boundary. 


(1) The addition of —ot to most bases affects them drastically. 
Thus the base za456— suffers the loss of 5 in mzawot(v), the 
dative plural, while the dative singular suffix —L is added 
without disturbance to the base, producing raði. Similarly 


dat. sing. Gpxovr|t ‘governor, commander’ (Thucydides 
4.69.3, IG?. 1.304.10) 


dat. pl. äpxovov) ‘governors’ (Aristophanes, Eccl. 655, 
Ranae 1072; ov = [01]? 


dat. sing. KnNpvK|t *herald' (Eccl. 757 , etc.) 


dat. pl. xKnpvéty) ‘heralds’ (Euripides, Herachidae 292, 
Sub. 121) 


The £ is XX in the Ga alphabet, the X being a fricative [X] in 
this cluster only (82.6Db). The effect of the sibilant extends 
further; for the v is presumably shortened in knpvéc(v), as it is 
certainly short in the nominative singular kNpvě (Sophocles, 
OT. 753, etc.)—otherwise its first syllable could not have a 
circumflex accent. 


(2) The fricative, replacing the plosive of the base before the 
sibilant, is just as evident in EAOXZEN (ôok—) and 
era|XZEN (ray—). EHOIEZEN = éroinoev is formed from 
TOL€— as in Gb Toicop ‘they made, they were making’ (dl. 
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7.435, 20.147; unaugmented imperfect).? Before the sibilant 
the vowel is deflected from [©] to [E] and lengthened. 


(3) Unlike the sibilant of the sigmatic aorist, the K in 
ANEGEKEN = àvé0kev and other old and frequently used x 
forms of Gb and Ga belongs mainly or entirely to the singular; 
e.g., the dual ‘they set up’ is ANEOETEN = dve@érnv (1G?. 
1.635, etc.). Not only is the vowel of the root deflected and 
lengthened before x, but the x itself seems to emerge out of 
nowhere. I suggest it is an excrescence of the [8:], actualized 
as a velar consonant to fill the gap before the vocalic suffix.* 


The import of all this strange syllabification will come out in 
§3.4Fe, when we analyze the —v of the Ga nonditerary prose 
inscriptions as a vestige of a phonology or manner of articulation 
more like H than the clear-cut structure of measured vowels and 
consonants of literary G, which comprises Gb and the Ga poetry 
and prose composed under the influence of Gb. 


NOTES TO 3.4Dc 


1. Sommer (83.4Da, note 2), p. 32. 
2. Z'TNAPXOXIN, Z'TNAPXO?I Soint-governors' (IG?. 1.304.7,42, etc.). 
3. Always émo(ovv with contraction in Ga (Aristophanes, Nubes 335, etc.). 


4. It will not do to pass off the K as a morpheme expressing the sing., unless 
someone can show why the sing. here needed to be expressed when in general 
it is negative-neutral—sufficiently implied by the lack of a pl. or dual 
morpheme. àv |e|0é | rv exemplifies how the root assumes its minimal guise 
when the suffix is positive—the dual being positive in opposition to the 
singular. Since the sing. does not need to give prominence to the suffix, it can 
exhibit the root in its full strength. If we must set the morpheme-boundaries, 
they are dv|é|@nk |ev, and the root alternates between Ürk— and 0e—. A 
valuable contribution to the theory of the —K— is Haiim B. Rosén, 
"Laryngalreflexe und das indogermanische 'schwache' Perfektum," Lingua, 6 
(1956-7), esp. pp. 358-366. 


3.4Dd. The Homeric use of —v. It probably cannot be shown that 
Gb adheres in the slightest to the Ga rule: 


EIPAOZEN in the sigmatic aorist 
but ETPAGE in the imperfect 


All readers of the Gh text quickly get the impression that —e and 
—ev are just metrically alternate endings of the third person 
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singular. Meter is a sort of ssmdhi, more artificial or (to be precise) 
manipulated more deliberately than the samdhi of casual speech. 
It is fair to ask: Is one of the two, —e or —ep, the samdhi alternant 
of the other and therefore used only when the other would not fit 
the meter, or are both equally available whenever the meter is 
neutral? The question is rendered difficult by the fact that the 
meter in the great majority of instances demands one, not the 
other. Nevertheless, when either would do, G) regularly has —ev 
(and —ow), not the forms without —v, according to the best 
though not the most familiar evidence. The meter is neutral at the 
end of any hexameter verse, and in the interior if the ensuing word 
begins with a consonant-cluster ($—, £—, w—, and ó— count as 
clusters [2d-, Es-, ps-, rr?-]). The Byzantine manuscripts, 
which we depend on for the complete text of Homer, have —v at 
the end of a line only if the next line begins with a vowel; in the 
interior, before a consonant-cluster, they omit —v. The scholia 
remark several times oUTws "Apiorapxoc xwpis tov p ‘thus 
Aristarchus, without v." La Roche reasons rightly, “Why would 
Didymus [the author of the scholia] have considered it necessary 
to make such remarks if not only in the Aristarchean but also in 
the other texts this v were constantly lacking where the first letter 
in the next verse was a consonant?" In his rejection of p 
Aristarchus (c. 215-145 B.C.) certainly diverged at times from his 
predecessor, the grammarian Aristophanes (c. 257-180 B.C.); but 
we may hesitate to ascribe the practice of the later manuscripts 
entirely to the authority of Aristarchus. It is not certain how 
uniformly the Homer text before Aristarchus used —ev and —ow 
in preference to —e and —ot, meter permitting. The papyri of the 
third century and the early second century show the nasal at the 
end of a verse predominantly, but notinvariably; e.g., the iterative 
imperfect PEPEXKEN ‘he would carry’ (Od. 9.429, PJouguet; 
the next line begins T(2).? The few instances of —N omitted pay 
no regard to the beginning of the next line, whether consonantal 
or vocalic,? nor to any other principle that I can discern; however, 
the fact that on these early papyri the sigmatic aorist in final 
position ends in —ZEN without exception, not —ZE, may be 
significant. In non-final position the same papyri invariably show 
—N where the meter could just as well allow the omission of it: 
EK EAETENTP [woc* 
= éKéAevev TpwoL ‘he ordered [me to lead] the Trojans’ 
(Il. 22.101) 
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EBAAENII[oozapot0e (PJouguet, col. 12, p. 97) 


| 
= éBaAev mpomápoif)e ‘he threw in front’ (Od. 9.482)? 


o] YTAPKENTAAIHN [zrorevo$0 a] AMOIZINOPAZO [at 
(PHibeh 1.19, fr. Z, col. 1) 
= ov yap Kev TAalnv ToT’ év óó0aAuotow ópao0a« ‘for I could 
never bear to see with my eyes...’ (II. 3.306; see 83.4Dh) 


NOTES TO 3.4Dd 


1. Jacob La Roche, Die homerische Textkritik im Altertbum (Leipzig, 1866), 
pp. 392-393; Homerische Untersuchungen (Leipzig, 1869), pp. 162-163. 


2. O. Guéraud, "Un nouveau papyrus de l'Odyssée," Revue de l'Égypte 
ancienne, 1 (1925), 95 and pl. v. 


3. G. M. Bolling, "Movable Nu at the End of Homeric Verses," Classical 
Philology, 40 (1945), 181-182; Stephanie West (ed.), The Ptolemaic Papyri of 
Homer (Papyrologica Coloniensia, vol. HI; Cologne, 1967), p. 17 and passim. 
West's readings differ occasionally from Bolling's; but they reach the same 
conclusion. 


4. G. A. Gerhard, Griechische literarische Papyri, Y (Veróffentlichungen aus 
der Heidelberger Papyrus-Sammlung IV; Heidelberg, 1911), p. 38, col. 15. 


5. The pap. has EBAAENIIPOIIAPOIGE also at 539 (col. 15, p. 98) with an 
interlinear correction EZOUIZQ ‘behind.’ 


3.4De. Tbe —N in metrical inscriptions. The early papyri are so 
fragmentary that they cannot furnish many examples of paragogic 
—N before a cluster. However, we may supplement them by 
referring to verse inscriptions, which uniformly have —N;! e.g., 


TOTAETTXEPFT'ATKEPA? (IG2. 2-3.11016; Piraeus, 4th century) 


— v Ww — v ` -— 


= Tovd’' éruxev l'Auképa, ‘G. obtained this’ 


AMOEBAAENIITEPTTDIAEX (IG? . 2-3.8494; probably Attica, 
— vey vy = 4th to 2d century) 
= adudeBadrev mrépuyas ‘he [i.e., Hades] cast his wings around 
[the deceased]’ (i.e., Hades enveloped 
her with his wings) 


The verse inscriptions also contribute many more instances of —N 
written at the end of a verse, and few of its being omitted. On 
account of their narrow range—dedications and gravestones—they 
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exu — 


seldom have occasion to use a verb in the imperfect: IAXEN “he 


y x 


screamed,3 EKAEIZEN “she celebrated’;* but the aorist, “first” 


m m _ = 


or “second,” is common: E£ZTEOCANQOXEN ‘it (collective) 


w w d 


crowned,” E@ANEN ‘he died, she died.'? The importance of the 
inscriptional data is well put by Sommer (p. 27): “‘Above all it 
shows that by the fifth century at the latest the —p was treated in 
Athens as necessary at the end of the hexameter—in other words, 
that Homer was then read thus: the inscriptions here throw light 
on the oldest attainable form of the epic text, and whoever in 
setting it up dares to depart beyond the manuscript tradition, 
must attend to this." So the verse inscriptions and the Homer 
papyri before Aristarchus agree that the predominant Gh forms 
are —EN and —ZIN. —E and —>I are samdhi alternants, seldom 
substituted except where —EN and —2ZIN are metrically incon- 
venient." 


NOTES TO 3.4De 


1. Frederic D. Allen, Oz Greek Versification in Inscriptions, Papers of the 
American School of Classical Studies at Athens, 4 (1885-86), 159-160; 
Sommer (§3.4Da, note 2), pp. 26-28. Many more inscriptions have since 
come to light; but after examining the recent collection by Werner Peek, 
Griechische Vers-Inscbriften, Y (Berlin, 1955), 17.5 (p. 8), 139 (p. 40), 
218.1,3 (p. 57), 893.2,4 (p. 246), 1654.4 (p. 496), 1961.5 (p. 612), 2073 (p. 
670), etc., I see it confirms the evidence presented by the earlier publications. 


2. In —IT— the former is a velar nasal[1)], the latter a plosive[ 9]. Cf. the 
labial sequence —MII— in 


EZTHZEMIIOAAAZ 
GHZAMENOXIIOAHAZ | 


the pentameter verse of a couplet, Gornoev modAas 0noduepoç nonas ‘he 
placed [a statue] after visiting many cities’ (IG, 1.373268, supp. p. 204 = 
IG? . 1.826). 


3. Georg Kaibel (ed.), Epigrammata Graeca ex lapidibus conlecta (Berlin, 
1878), 790.7, p. 320; from Dyme in Achaia, 3d century. 


4. Ibid, 254.1, p. 98; from Paphos in Cyprus, 4th or 3d century. 
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5. CIG, 4269.12, Xanthus in Lycia, 4th century; JG, 4.682.11, Hermione in 
Argolis, 3d century. 


6. IG?. 2-3.10051,12393,13040 (Attica, 4th century); W. R. Paton, "Inscrip- 
tions de Cos, Cnide et Myndos," Revue des études grecques, 9 (1896), 422, 
no. 11 (Cnidus, 4th century). 


7. A further example in hexameter verse is ZETZAEAAXENKPONIAHZ = 
mE v v| — v v| — 

Zevs 5’ ëħaxev Kpovidns “Zeus the son of Cronus won,’ in a 3d century 

papyrus; C. H, Roberts, "A Fragment of a New Hymn to Demeter,” 

Aegyptus, 14 (1934), 448. 


3.4Df. Assimilation of Attic verse to Homeric. The manuscripts of 
tragedy and comedy from the early Ptolemaic period have —N at 
the end of a verse or before a consonant-cluster: 


HPEZEN ‘he pleased’ (anon. comedy; end of verse)! 
AQMALXIN ‘houses’ (Euripides, Hipp. 623; end of verse)? 


`x 


— — — w — 


Kai $qow kraveiv ‘and she says she killed’ (PPetrie 2.49)? 


Although the evidence from papyrus fragments is meager, it 
accords with that of the complete texts of plays in the earliest 
minuscule manuscripts, the Medicean or Laurentian codex of 
Aeschylus and Sophocles and (to a lesser degree) the: Ravenna 
codex of Aristophanes.^ The preference for —v in verse appears to 
have remained fairly constant in the manuscript tradition of the 
Ga classics; no Aristarchus sought to correct it, as the tradition of 
Gb was corrected. And yet through our study of verse inscrip- 
tions from the sixth century on, we can see that Gb was not 
contaminated by the Ga use of — but rather the reverse. The Gh 
usage was at first opposed to the dialect habits of Ga versifiers and 
only later became naturalized. The earliest ones incline toward the 
same distinction as the Ga prose inscriptions: ZEN, —KEN but 
otherwise —E at the end of verses: 


& wp cw. epos sm ms end ES 


ANEOEKEN | à»vé0nkev ‘AptotokAns émomoep 
APIXETOKAEX:EIIO *. . . dedicated [it] ; Aristocles made 
EXEN [it] ' (IG. 1.344)°® 


LÀ 


E@EKEN ‘he set? (7G?. 1.987) 


vw w — 


E@ANE ‘he died’ (IG? . 1.982) 
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A few times —N is even written contrary to meter: 
IIAIAOI 
EHEOEKEN : OANOTOI 


vh uer v uvl n wv uw] uz — 


vaióo«v) ére0nkellv] 0apvó(v)ro«v) ‘he set over his two ded 
children’ (§ 1.1D, note 1) 


Çol uaveĝe]KEN: | AIOSPAATPOMLAI? OPEI 

(G?. 1.468) 

= K9/,,-[ u’ àvéün]kellv] Aws yAavkcriót Kovpn “K. set 
me up for the gleaming-eyed daughter of Zeus.' 

The word-divider : or : is a clue to the cause of the spelling. 
Although the epigrams were composed in correct meter which 
flows on uninterrupted through the word-boundaries, nevertheless 
for the slow work of cutting into the stone the verses were 
pronounced segmentally, one word or one phrase at a time. Hence 
the normal Ga pronunciation éméümke», aveOnkev reasserted 
itself." The Gb manipulation of the paragogic —v for metrical 
convenience came somewhat easier, perhaps, to Ga poets than to 
those whose dialect lacked this feature altogether (§ 3.4Da). The 
old Ga distinction of pronouncing it in some phonetic or 
morphological environments but not in others was gradually 
discarded, so that the Ga poetical texts were then written down in 
a spelling conformable to the meter, and the —v» was regularly 
included unless the meter barred it. 


NOTES TO 3.4Df 


1. P. Jouguet, “Papyrus de Ghorán," BCH, 30 (1906), pp. 109, 114, fr. 3.5 
(c. 200 B.C.) The beginning of the next verse is conjecturally restored 
Ta |ZIN 


2. Schubart, p. 97; ostracon, 2d century. 


3. Assigned to Euripides, Hypsipyle. In gathering the evidence of papyri, | 
was at length obliged to renounce my methodical aim of comprehensive 
research through all the sources before choosing the clearest examples for 
presentation to my readers. Most of the fragments are very brief and give no 
evidence either way about —N in metrically neutral positions. Furthermore 
they are scattered through so many publications that it was all I could do to 
scrutinize the numerous fragments accessible in the library of Washington 
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University. My guide was Roger A. Pack, Tbe Greek and Latin Literary Texts 
from Greco-Roman Egypt, University of Michigan General Library Publica- 
tions, No. 8 (Ann Arbor, 1952). In several instances I had to forgo the editio 
princeps and content myself with the normalized minuscule copy in D. L. 
Page (ed.), Greek Literary Papyri, Y (Loeb Classical Library; London, 1941), 
which is the most copious selection. That is why I do not venture to quote 
either KAIDHZINKTANEIN or KAIPHZIUKTANEIN as the reading of the 
papyrus. Some relevant information may remain unknown to me in the 
several fragments that I have not looked up at all because I guessed they were 
not promising enough to be worth borrowing from a distant library, or 
because the libraries that own copies of those volumes make it a policy not to 
send them through the mail. 


4. I collated the ends of the lines for the presence or absence of —v. I could 
not spare the time to hunt down the verses that include or omit — before a 
consonant-cluster; such cases are fewer and take much longer to find. 


5. The form without —v prevails in the 1st syllable of the 3d foot in an iambic 
trimeter line; e.g.. 

KAINTNETEIZIKAICEPONAZ£ZINENOAAE (anon. comedy; 
PHibeh 1.5; col. 2.19) 


a E T 

= KaL vUv " sbi gi E ae ‘and they are still here now and 
were born here.’ That position is metrically neutral, in that the third foot 
may be a spondee — instead of an iambus "  (§2.3Fc). Such an 
"irrational" substitution, however, is a feature of Ga verse with no Gb 
precedent. Therefore, the Gb preference for —v is less liable to affect Ga in 
this part of the line. 


6. The writing on the stone is fjovorpoQnó 6v. The lost first line must have 
been left-to-right, like the middle line of what remains. The stonecutter 
allowed more space between letters when going from right to left. 


7. A stereotyped Gh epithet of Athene (//, 24.26, Od. 2.433). An Athenian 
using it in a metrical dedication did not have to attach any precise (i.e., 
paraphrasable) meaning to it. 


8. An inscription found at Delos also has an unmetrical —N at a word- 
boundary indicated by a blank space: 
APTEMIAOZ TOAATAAM[aJANE@EKEN AEME[ev]ITOAIZATT EI 


— wow -— — 


= 'AprTéuó oc 708 dur àvé0nk l| v] TU Eŭro abr ‘this is 
Artemis’ statue; Eupolis set me up for her’; F. Dürrbach and A. Jardé, 
“Fouilles de Délos," BCH, 29 (1905), 214-215, and Adolf Wilhelm, “Zu 
griechischen Epigrammen," BCH, 29, 409. Eupolis is a common Athenian 
name, but neither the lettering nor the language reveals anything peculiar to 
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Attic. Professor Georges Daux kindly examined the stone at my request and 
confirmed the fact that the interval between N and A is a bit wider than 
otherwise on the stone; so too between 2 and T, the boundary between the 
first two words. He attributes the spacing to irregular technique; but I am 
convinced that the wider interval occurring at the two word-boundaries is not 
coincidental, and that this stonecutter, as Diirrbach and Jardé’s photograph 
shows, was a model of exactness, both in his lettering and in his spacing. 


3.4Dg. The redefinition of — as a device for avoiding hiatus. The 
influence of Gb upon Ga in regard to the —p reached its height 
when the rule against hiatus was applied to prose by Isocrates in 
the early fourth century and adopted within a generation or so by 
all prose authors of importance. Their practice had, as we shall see, 
an indirect and paradoxical reaction upon the —» forms in the 
Homer text. Prose authors before Isocrates had not, in their 
collocation of words, regarded any final sound as incompatible 
with any initial sound of the next word. There had been, at most, 
a tendency to use —p where convenient to avoid a hiatus, as we 
observed in tnow atbrnot mé\cow (83.4Db). But now the rule 
against hiatus put a premium on the form with —v if the next 
word began with a vowel. Where the —» was available, there was 
no need for the less elegant device of elision (83.8Dc); and in the 
“third declension” dative plural —ot, elision of the « was not even a 
possible alternative to the addition of v (80.7B). Inasmuch as no 
type of G was known to use the —v forms invariably, the ones 
without —» were not abandoned but were avoided if the next 
word began with a vowel. Isocrates and the more thoroughgoing of 
his followers carried the avoidance of hiatus even to the boundary 
between sentences: if one ends in a vowel, the next must begin 
with a consonant. This made for a more smoothly flowing dis- 
course.’ The stage was now set for a grammatical theory to limit 
the use of —v, a theory most appropriate to scholars who con- 
ceived of literary composition as a very deliberate, rational activ- 
ity. Since the form without — could express the meaning of the 
word just as well, the function of the — would have to be 
euphonic. In prose its chief (if not its only) use should be to 
bridge a hiatus. In verse, it could also serve to “make position" 
—i.e., lengthen the syllable though the vowel was short. But 
otherwise there appeared no reason to believe that a supreme artist 
like Homer used it where it was plainly superfluous—at the end of 
a verse, where the syllable is azceps anyhow, or in the interior 
before a consonant-cluster, which can “make position" without 
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the help of —v. Such reasoning led to the elimination of the 
hitherto traditional —v in metrically neutral contexts; but through 
a confusion due to the improper analogy of Isocratean prose, the 
—v in the syllaba anceps was spared if the next verse began with a 
vowel. It ought to have been manifest that Homer did not avoid 
hiatus between verses (e.g., I. 1.5,6,11,17,20,21,22,23,24, etc., 
etc.) For an altogether different reason the forms with —» had 
been preferred at the end of a verse, regardless of the beginning of 
the next one. The reason was that the —» forms were normal in 
the Gh language aside from some samdhi positions, and the end of 
the verse was exempt from samdhi. 


NOTE TO 3.4Dg 


1. Even where the sense demanded asyndeton, the omission of any particle to 
connect the sentences—as often in Isocrates 2, a pamphlet of miscellaneous 
precepts on kingship addressed to Nicocles—yet the writer never reinforces 
the asyndeton with hiatus. 


3.4Db. Tbe survival of kev and —ġw in Homer manuscripts. The 
Homer text that we have since the Alexandrian reform restricts 
the use of the paragogic —v in those morphemes which G^ shares 
with Ga, but it continues to allow —v freely in other morphemes 
peculiar to Gb. The particle ke»! (whose function is absorbed in 
Ga by another particle àv) is preferred to ke in most metrically 
neutral passages, according to the testimony of Codex Venetus 
A.? The cases are mainly when the particle is followed by a cluster 
of plosive + liquid—e £g. 


öç ríc kev TAaint ‘whoever could bear’ (JJ. 10.303, p. 1321) 
| E 
but o) yap ke open ‘he could not bear’ (24.565, p. 3221? 


Neither form of the particle occurs at the end of a verse. The 
dative plural pronoun ov) ‘them’ is attested as follows by Codex 


0Qw out 
before a cluster 5 1 
end of verse, next verse beginning {c-} 3 5 
end of verse, next verse beginning {v—} 2 


The "instrumental" ending —$(v), which is also completely for- 
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eign to Ga, often exhibits a —v that is unnecessary according to 
the rule observed in regard to —ou(v) and the verbal ending —e(p).° 

I conclude that the reform curtailing the use of — was carried 
through most effectively where it was backed up by the habit 
familiar to the scribes from their practice in writing Ga prose; but 
the scribes were less likely to drop — in copying if it came at the 
end of a Gb morpheme which they were not used to in Ga. 
Aristarchus may have called for the suppression of every super- 
fluous —p, but the many scribes on whom it rested to carry out 
the change could comply only in part.? We should therefore draw 
the authentic Gh usage concerning —v from the earliest Gb manu- 
scripts—prior to the reform of Aristarchus, whose restrictions 
upon the —v ought to be rejected as un-Homeric. 


NOTES TO 3.4Db 


1. The Doric equivalent is ka (Aristophanes, Ach. 799, Lys. 171, in the 
mouth of a Megarian or a Laconian; Theocritus 1.4, etc.). 


2. Dominicus Comparetti (ed.), Homeri Ilias cum scholiis, Codex Venetus A, 
Marcianus 454, Codices Graeci et Latini photographice depicti, VI (Leyden, 
1901). 


3. The other relevant passages are 

Kev 3.220 (p. 46"), 4.66,71 (p. 52%), 5.887 (p. 79"), 6.69 (p. 81V), 6.285 
(p. 86"), 9.363 (p. 119D, 10.282 (p. 131Y), 13.343 (p. 170%), 15.297 
(p. 196%), 21.459 (p. 2795 

ke 4.95 (p. 53"), 5.273 (p. 67"), 12.275 (p. 159”), 13.288 (p. 169%), 
16.445 (p. 214”), 17.613 (p. 235), 23.805 (p. 308"). 

K€ OQ is a special case (§3.4Di). I]. 3.306, which has KENTAAIHN in a 

papyrus (§3.4Dd), is worded differently in Codex A and all other extant mss. 


4. The one instance before a cluster is o@àt oradint (13.713, p. 178"). The 
scholium remarks, “Thus Aristarchus without v, o¢t; but Aristophanes with 
p" (cf. §3.4Dd). 


5. óxeoQw ‘(with) chariots’ (4.297, p. 57"; 12.119, p. 156". 23.518, p. 303"), 
6akpvóQw ‘with tears’ (17.696, p. 2371, 23.397, p. 300"), tvyóów ‘from the 
yoke’ (19.404, p. 259%), iMópw ‘of Ilium’ (21.295, p. 275"), maooaddow 
(from) the pegs’ (24.268, p. 316), orparóów (from) the army' (10.347, p. 
132"). —$w is preferred in the pl.; but in certain words, all of unmistakably 
sing. meaning, —Qt is used to the exclusion of —ġw: Bingi ‘with force’ and Gy’ 
hot pawouévn'i ‘with dawn appearing, at the crack of dawn,’ even when the 
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next verse begins with a vowel (4.325, p. 57", etc.; 24.600, p. 322"); iu, 
never *idw even if the next word begins with a vowel through the loss of F— 
as in ($t dvdooers ‘you rule with might’ (1.38, p. 12", etc.; so in all mss.). 


6. The main purpose of Aristarchus' whole critical activity was to point out 
what forms and what verses contrary to the true Homeric style had slipped 
into the text commonly circulated. The scholia do not report that he based 
his judgement on the testimony of old mss. or of rhapsodes whose text was 
uncontaminated. 


3.4Di. Homeric samdhi forms without —v. When the particle ke is 
immediately followed by o@tÁ(p), the former word appears only 
without the —v in Codex A (9.303, p. 117%; 9.424, p. 120°; 
14.210, p. 184"; 17.38, p. 224'). ké ode instead of *kév oġt 
illustrates the same phenomenon as 


EXTEAEIAIGINEI (G2. 1.82.16, etc.) 
= év oTndn Aw ‘ona stone tablet’ 


The nasal disappears before a cluster of s + another consonant.’ 
We are not to attribute ké ogt to a reform of the Hellenistic 
period. It must go back further, at least to the time when the 
Homer text was recited or copied by Athenians in the habit of not 
pronouncing [n] before [SC]. Earlier than that we have no crite- 
rion for telling whether in Gb xe ever took the place of kev 
through purely phonetic samdhi—the sort that would apply just as 
well outside of poetry.Beyond question, the metrical samdhi that 


— v We 
determines xe rather than xev in countless passages like coc ke vénat 
‘that you may return’ (Jl. 1.32) is inseparable from G) versification 
and must be earlier than any conceivable Ga influence from the 
period when we have records of Ga. The form without —p may, 
but need not, be as ancient in K€ o@t or KE Odw as in ke venat or 
any other «e followed by {CV},where kev would not fit. Everyone 
who had a part in transmitting the Gb text knew some other kind 
of G besides; so the text could not be absolutely safeguarded 
against dialect influences. Those who carried it on were tolerably 
conscientious; to the extent that they perceived a difference 
between Gb and other G, they would of course hold fast to the 
genuine tradition. But supposing the traditional form had been 
*xev opty), the few occurrences could scarcely have impressed the 
Athenian heirs of the text enough to outweigh a combination of 


more compelling factors—their habit of pronouncing [~ SC] in- 
stead of [ nsC-] and their awareness that ke was a legitimate Gb 
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form occurring so often throughout the Iliad and the Odyssey. It 
would have taken the most punctilious Massoretic devotion, which 
no G text ever received, to avoid this kind of small-scale modern- 
ization. If we can imagine the Homeric poems before they came to 
Athens, we should regard ke as primarily a metrical variant of Kev, 
perhaps also allowed in some other environments where kev would 
not violate the meter. The same relation presumably existed be- 
tween the alternating —e and —ev in general, and between —ot and 
—ow, but in these we have seen how the — largely succumbed to 
a deliberate though ill considered and unneeded reform. 


NOTE TO 3.4Di 


1. Meisterhans?, p. 111. The orthography familiar to us from the best 
Byzantine scribes canonizes an inconsistent difference between the samdhi 
of év ‘in’ and otv (or ùv) ‘with’ in compounds; e.g., 


ëv | oraotc ‘beginning, origin’ (Aeschines 2.20) 
av|oracis ‘conflict, disturbance’ (Plato, Leges 8.833a; £voTaotc, 
Euripides, Hipp. 983) 


The phonetic tendency, if unchecked, ought to have suppressed the /"/ 
equally in both prefixes. But as G became more and more a language of 
scholars, the semantic disadvantage of reducing év— to a mere €— caused a 
reaction in favor of év—, while the reduction of ovy— to ov— could be 
allowed without risk of ambiguity. 


3.4Dj. The Ionic features — and n. Taking up again from §3.4Db 
our view of the intermediate status of Ga, we now distinguish Ga 
from GP as follows: Gb adheres to the pure and extreme Ionic 
unless the metrical environment forbids; Ga adheres to this Ionic 
provided the phonetic environment favors it. We obtain our for- 
mulation by untangling the confusion due to the literary history 
of the fifth and subsequent centuries; we judge by early Ga prose 
inscriptions in which Gb influence is minimal, and by Gb manu- 
scripts insofar as they have not undergone Atticization. Neither 
Gh nor Ga is pure Ionic—t1.e., they have some forms characteristic 
of the non-Ionic dialects, in opposition to forms that are peculiar- 
ly Ionic and not found in any other kind of G (except as a 
concession to a pan-Hellenic kow in which Ionic predominated). 
The —p in metrically necessary positions was the first Kown feature 
which the non-Ionic dialects took over from Gh (83.4Da). The 7 
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was the very last feature; accepting it from Ga was the ultimate 
stage of surrender to the kow) (82.5Bd). The prevalence of Ionic 
forms in the GP epic signifies that the poetry was intended 
primarily for an Ionian audience. But it did not have to be held 
rigorously within the bounds of one dialect. A text of narrowly 
local concern might exclude all features alien to the dialect of the 
audience; but the subject of the epic poems was of general G 
interest, not specifically Ionian, and the role of the minstrels 
(dot60t) in society must have made them itinerant rather than 
sedentary. Non-Ionic forms were familiar to them and put to use 
where the Ionic would not serve. Many if not all of the occur- 
rences of à contrary to pure Ionic are due to the lack of a 
metrically equivalent Ionic form with n.’ Beā ‘goddess’ (II. 1.1, 
etc.) was resorted to because Ionic had no word *0e1) but reterred 
to a goddess as well as a god as Oeds.” In the “first declension” 


genitive plural àAAdo ‘others’ (Il. 18.432, etc.), the Ionic form 
would not have comprised three long syllables, as we see from 
AALBON (= àXXéo») in the Nikandre inscription (88 2.5Aa-b). 


Likewise the “first declension" genitive singular Aiakibao ‘son of 
Aeacus’ (II. 10.402, etc.) is metrically different from 


AEINOAIKEDO (= ew). From the time that the letter H became 
stabilized in the Ionic alphabet for the long vowel-sound [81] 
rather than a laryngeal consonant with accompanying vocalization, 
the spelling that appears on the Nikandre inscription could no 
longer be used; so the Ionic forms in Homer and Herodotus are 
written —écv, —ew. The uses of à in Gh argue that the taste of 
the Ionian audience, while gratified by true Ionic forms, would 
tolerate foreign ones undisguised rather than artificially Ionized. 
Unobtrusively, no doubt, some non-ionic words with a—especially 
names of persons—were introduced with an automatic change to 7; 
hence even Aeuko0ém (Od. 5.334)? But poetic license did not 
take the shape of introducing 7 in outright defiance of the Ionic 
Spracbgefübl^ From the analogy of the n - à alternation, I pro- 
ceed to —v - zero, and particularly —ev - —e in verb-endings. The 
fact that Gh freely goes beyond the Ga use of —v in —oev, —ev is 
of a piece with the extension of in Gh to all environments, as 
illustrated by Gb åyopń : Ga ayopa. —ev in the Gh imperfect and 
"second" aorist was true Ionic, or at any rate passed as such. In 
actuality, while this —v is a touchstone of Ionic, no Ionic dialect is 
known to have eschewed forms without —v to the same extent as 
it favored m over a. The most I can determine is that a few 
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inscriptions over a hundred words long show the —v consistently 
(IGA. 381, Chios; 497, Teos; 500, Halicarnassus). The —e form, 
where the Gb meter excluded —ep, was convenient and acceptable 
through its great frequency in all foreign dialects. 


` 
NOTES TO 3.4Dj 


1. Chantraine, I, 17-23. 


2. ewh eds ‘a dread goddess’ (Od. 10.136, etc.; cf. IJ. 8.7). Regularly ù 0e0c 
‘the goddess’ in prose—lIonic and Ga—and in Ga comedy (Herodotus 1.105.4; 
IG? . 1.220.7; Aristophanes, Equ. 1173; etc.). 


3. The recessive accent of the compound and the existence of an Ionic word 
Oén ‘sight, seeing’ (gen. enc, Herodotus 1.25.2, etc.) would have made it 
easier to overlook the etymological relation that ought to have kept the 
nymph's name *Aevk of éa ‘white goddess’ in line with ed. 


4. When such things were done centuries later in the epic poetry of the 
Hellenistic age (e.g., 0€7? ‘goddess,’ Callimachus, I» Dianam 119), it amounted 
to composition in a dead language, merely imitating Gb. The real -Gb has 
indeed some poetically coined formations, like 7ptoxñeç, narpopovna 
($2.2Df, note 3); but these are not hyper-Ionisms. 


3.4E. Lengthening, aspiration, and suppression of the thematic 
vowel in the imperative. We emerge with a better parallel between 
H and the strictly Ionic component of Gb than between H and G 
as a whole: 


imperative imperfect 
H [e&néh } [yaeánéh } 
H with object-suffix — (íhaS qéhuwj) — {yasanén-uw} 
Epepev 
Tonic pepe 
pe pev 
€oepe 
non-lonic pepe [ 
PEPE 


I do not know of any evidence that the G e had the quality [ 8] 
instead of its usual [€] when followed by v. The facts do indicate 
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that some difference, either in the vowel itself or in the environ- 
ment, kept a nasal from appearing in the imperative, but not in the 
imperfect. We must try to discover that hidden difference, with 
the aid first of S. 


3.4Ea. Long 1-8] in tbe Sanskrit imperative. IE comparative 
grammars, juxtaposing a S thematic imperative like (bhára ‘bear, 
carry' to the G óépe, seldom remark that in the Rigveda (though 
not in later S) such disyllabic imperatives of the thematic conjuga- 
tion nearly always have the long vowel (791 when they begin a 
pada (half-verse) and occasionally in other positions too, but not 
at the end of a pada; e.g., 


initial WERNHUDED fbhara sutasya pitays}" 
medial TT sam Tada — [y8vaya dvega & bhara vasüni]" 
LEA TITY maig [ratna bhara çaçamānāya ghħhpşvē}“ 


term. affoga ‘varsistham utaye bhara}® 

‘bring some juice to drink’ (8.32.24c) 

‘ward off hatred, bring riches’ (7.77.4c) 

‘bring treasure to the diligent, O joyful one’ (4.2.13c) 

‘bring the supreme one to help’ (1.8.1c) 

wat {bhava} ‘be, become’ (1.76.3b +) is more frequent than any 
other thematic imperative in the initial position, with the long 
(-9] 31 times and the short {~ 4} never. The Í— 4} is not peculiar 
to any one sub-class of thematic verbs. It makes no difference 
whether the udatta—the pitch-accent—is on the root, as in 


{bhava}, or on the thematic syllable, as in qat {mrl&} ‘forgive’ 
(1.94.12c, etc., 6 times);! or whether the root, if accented, has the 
structure (CÁC | (like (bháv— or a longer structure, as in SOT 
{tistha; ‘stand’ (3.53.2a +, 5 times; reduplicated base), arent 
{bodha} ‘listen’? (10.156.5c +, 5 times; triconsonantal root 
/b-udh—/); or whether the tense—more precisely the aspect—is 
“present, " as in [bháv8], or aorist, asin AAT {sanā} win’ (9.9.9c 
+, 4 times). However, the great majority of ie instances, number- 


ing well over a hundred, are the “present” imperative with the 
ud&tta on the 179-1 within the root. 


a o o f 


NOTE TO 3.4Ea 
1. The type with ud&tt& on the thematic vowel is much rarer; for the 
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ó 


minimal structure is {CECH} a triconsonantal root with syllabic actualiza- 
tion of the 2d consonant. Biconsonantal types, either *{CaCa} or {CCB}, 


are not permitted; a biconsonantal thematic verb must be (CÁC&], like 


Í bhava a 


3.4Eb. The l*:] of tbe Hebrew imperative. The pointing of H 
distinguishes the thematic vowel of the imperative MYY ‘do’ and 


the imperfect 17 Y"? only in quality {© ~ €}. Origen's II Column 
distinguishes the two vowels as follows: 


ain = Fish — fh&yeh] ‘be’ (Ps. 31:3; 30:11 is similar) 

LELE nm fyih "yei “he (it) shall be' (89:37)! 
It would be possible, though most unconvincing, to argue that the 
Gk vowels 2 - € were used by the transcriber to indicate the same 
H opposition / 9 ~ 8/ that was later marked . and , respectively 
by the punctators. Certainly the Ga opposition m / gU see 
was transformed in Gk. I have maintained (Š §1.7Ca-b) that in Gk 
it was an opposition of length ņn/ @!⁄ -e / €/. An allophonic 
difference in quality, the reverse of the Ga difference, is quite 
conceivable: n[©!] -~ e [S]. But the practice of the transcriber 
lends little support to such an interpretation. His ņ regularly 
corresponds to just one vowel of the punctators .. {©}, while his e 
corresponds often to. {1}, (ej  ud9h al [ 

{8}, and , (&1? Almost certainly his reason for choosing n to 
indicate the thematic vowel in the imperative ain was not that the 
G letter € stood for too open a vowel. The only plausible explana- 
tion which remains is that seemed more suitable than e because 
the H vowel was long. The transcription and the pointing do not 
conflict in regard to the thematic vowel in 

ain nn 
LELE nn 

but neither do they coincide; for the former distinguishes long 
from short, and the latter distinguishes closed from open. The 7 
may also be allophonically more closed than e, and the {€} of Ht 
Mon allophonically longer than the {©} of nu but the evidence 


does not show this directly. 


NOTES TO 3.4Eb 


1. For other examples of imperfects in —€, Brfnno, p. 25. 
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2. Similarly his c» regularly corresponds to ` {O};hisoto , ÍU] (rare in H), 
{O} and , 19] (Brónno, pp. 248-256, 263-280, 356-360, 363-364). 


3.4Ec. Conditions affecting tbe Hebrew (7 1] and tbe Sanskrit 
{-&} in an initial word. Since the S imperative with í—81 instead 
of 1-9] is regular only in the second syllable of the pada, it bears 
a noteworthy resemblance to the H imperative ending in í— éh À 
The {-&} : f-6hj depends mostly, though not absolutely, on 
following right after the monosyllabic root in an initial position. 
The H imperative in the great majority of its occurrences comes at 
the beginning of the clause. The position most opposed to the 
initial one is a conjuncture with the preceding word, and the 
imperative rarely occupies that position— 


pone ‘do’ not once out of 34 times 
_ {heyéh} ‘be’ not once out of 7 times 
HID {P “nel ‘turn’ not once out of 4 times (Ps. 69:17 +) 
nR^ (n ^éh| 'see' 3 times out of 50 (Gen. 37:14, I Sam. 
24:12, I Chr. 21:12) 
S, with very indistinct word-boundaries, is stricter in defining the 
initial position as nothing but the beginning of a pada, A weighty 
difference between the two languages is that the H {~ ch } must, as 
a rule, be preceded by the simplest possible root (C C-1, while 
the S Í— Bl can have nearly any sort of base in front of it, provided 
only that the base is monosyllabic. To be sure, in the great 
majority of instances, the S base is the simplest possible— [C 4C—}, 
as in {bh&v&}. But the syllable structure of S—at least from the 
prosodic standpoint, if not from the metrical—does not depend on 
whether a single consonant or more than that separates the vowels 
of successive syllables. So Petar {giles} ‘strengthen’ at the 
beginning of RV. 1.62.12d + is just as regular as WaT {bhava} 
(1.76.3b +), FIT (tapa) ‘heat, burn’ (6.22.8c +). Where the 
ug in H are insufficient to give the imperative ending 
[76h], we get no shorter vowel but just zero. Thus in a triconso- 
nantal root, while the imperative plural is 311/212. (Sim" ruw} ‘keep, 
watch’ (Joshua 6:18 +), parallel to 15 ip "nun: turn' (Deut. 1:40 
t; 883. 4A-B), the Singular is “Hy (S mor] (Deut. 12:28 +), not 
«{Sim’réh} or *fSon"réh| With an object-suffix, however, the 
imperative singular does show the thematic vowel: DU 
Som" rem] ‘keep them’ (Pr. 4:21). Moreover, the biconsonantal 
roots in the derived conjugations, where the base is longer than 
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(C 'C-1, usually have zero instead of the imperative ending (hi 
while the imperfect keeps its i^ én}! 


causative conjugation (hip eiyl) 


imperative 2n {hasal} ‘bring up" 
imperfect 9Y’ Ly asal Sh] — “he brings (sets) up” 
imperative An (herep ‘let go" 


imperative 7545 fhar’peh} ‘letgo 


intensive conjugation (Pt eel) 


imperative ` ^?3 {gal} ‘uncover’ 
imperfect — $51" (y'gabeh; “he shall not uncover” 
imperative yy | ‘command, instruct? 


aw 
imperative " JY peat j command, instruct” 
intensive reflexive conjugation (hit pasel) 
imperative 2071) | Iw hit xol | “and make yourself sick" 
infinitive Ai? n n x ? [1'hit xal-owt } ‘to make himself sick” 
"Ex. 33:12 "Ezek. 14:4 +? “Deut. 9:14 + 5 other instances 
“Judges 11:37+1 °Ps.119:183 “Deut. 23:1 "Lev. 6:2 + 8 other 


instances "Joshua 4:16 +f Tl Sam. 13:5, terminal 113.2 


NOTES TO 3.4Ec 


1. The nip 9al conjugation of most verbs lacks an imperative, on account of 
its passive meaning, which would seldom go into a command. A nip sal of 
reflexive or reciprocal meaning can have an imperative; it then follows the 
pattern of the simple conjugation: NN Y] (hero^eh] ‘show yourself’ (I 


Kings 18:1; cf. the simple imperative nA (r ?eh | ‘see’ (Ps. 84:10 +). 

ze vy le: 
2. The imperative of the simple conjugation is n2 [esl eh] ‘go up’ (I 
Kings 18:44 +). The imperfect of this conjugation, n2"*'he goes up' (I 


Sam. 9:13 +) comes out the same as the causative imperfect; that is the 
peculiar effect of the guttural Y {©}, 


3. A homophonous root 2 à, also thematic, has an imperative in the simple 
conjugation 211 juwg leh} ‘and go into exile’ (Ezek. 12:3). 


4. Two other instances, but not in the Pentateuch. These longer imperative 
forms may be better regarded as the infinitive absolute ( Š 2.2Hb, note 1). 


3.4Ed. Elision of tbe final —e in Greek. —e at the end of any G 
word is omitted if the next word begins with a vowel. This is 
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proved by meter and often by spelling too.! No other vowel is so 
fully subject to elision; —o, —à, and — in certain words are 
exempt from it. I infer that the phonological function of —e in a 
word is to prevent the sound before it from being a final implo- 
sion, and that hence the —e is freely dropped when the previous 
sound is assured of an explosive position before the vowel at the 
opening of the next word. Thus in ó$ép' avrov ‘bring it’ 
(Aristophanes, Egu. 118), ay’ és moAw ‘lead to town’ (Od. 17.10), 
p and y are explosive in the syllables pav, yes. But —e cannot be 
omitted in $épe xadkop ‘bring bronze’ (Tl. 20.108), dye Keio’ ‘lead 
there’ (Od. 10.266) because that would place p and y at the end of 
the syllable. To a certain extent the function of Í- 65] in the H 
imperative is similar. Although the lack of initial vowels would 
preclude elision such as occurs in G, the Í- 81] is dropped when 
not required to keep the last consonant of the root explosive. In 
the piselthat consonant receives an implosive component which 
characterizes this conjugation as opposed to the qal or simple. If a 
vowel follows, the consonant is strong, with both an implosive and 
an explosive part. The necessary feature of the consonant is the 
implosion; a vowel which would only serve to safeguard the 
explosion becomes superfluous-hence {C4¥, gal In the 
hip'əiy] the -ñ prefix with its vowel proves enough of an 
accentual base to support the biconsonantal root as an enclitic. 
The unaccented vowel between the two radical consonants in 
fhdéjoal, hé|rep] is merely there for the actualization of the 
cluster 2Y-, 5 ?-. The presence or absence of Í-&1] in the H 
imperative seems to come down to whether there is anything 
earlier that can bear a stress-accent for the beginning of the 
sentence or clause. The Í— h] of the imperfect, a normally non- 
initial form of the verb, has to be accounted for differently 
( 8 3.4Fa). 


NOTE TO 3.4Ed 


1. The ancients did not consistently leave out the letter in their writing (cf. 
§3.4Df). They may have wavered between pronouncing and not pronouncing 
it. However, in verses properly recited the scansion would have enforced the 
elision. 


3.4Ee, Tbe post-nuclear element in tbe imperative ending. The last 
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syllable of S { bhava} and H ain (Ht non (hšyeh b does not end in 
a vowel pure and simple but in a vowel prolonged. The nature of 
the prolongation adds most impressively to the correspondence. It 
is something more than the vowel being held longer than the time 
necessary for constituting a syllable. What follows the nucleus has 
another identifiable characteristic—aspiration. That the Vedic S 
imperative (bháv&]. etc., has a final aspirate element, is proved by 
the exceptional treatment of do {vaha} ‘carry’ (1.174.5a) and 
qe {vrha} ‘foil’ (6.45.9c +). Of the former, the variant TET 


{vah@} occurs just twice at the beginning of a pada (9.65.17c, 
10.12.2b), {véha} with the short vowel occurs four times in that 
initial position (1.135.2f, 1.174.5a, 1.175.4c, 10.51.5d) and over 
forty times unaccented in other positions. No variant *{vrha} 
exists at all. {-h&} is preferred to {-h&} where (781 following any 
other consonant is preferred to {7-8} because of a peculiarity of 
the {-h-}, unfavorable to the post-nuclear element in the {78}. 
That peculiarity is doubtless the strong aspiration of this sound, 
which impedes another aspiration at the end of the same syllable. 
The forms {véha, vrhá] instead ofíVéh&, *vrh&jare therefore 
traceable to dissimilatory suppression of a final sound like [^], 


present in the Vedic forms {bhava, bhéra}, etc.’ The aspiration 
of the H imperative is evident in the choice of 1 by the ancient 
scribes to represent the closing sound of the word. According to 
the acrophonic principle of their alphabet they consistently chose 
this letter for a reason: it represented the sound better than any 
other letter. The sound at the end of °F ‘be,’ 139 ‘turn,’ etc., 
was not mere prolongation of a vowel, as has usually been 
thought; it had something in common with the initial sound of the 
acrophonic name / hé/ of the letter 1. From the imperfect 1.11? 
[yih yeh], transcribed we by Origen, we perceive that the final 5 
does not indicate the quality or the length of the vowel, but only 
the aspiration after it. The H imperfect ends, as the G imperfect 
does, in the thematic vowel capable of being followed, under 
certain conditions, by a nasal. But the H imperative ends, as the S 
imperative does, in the thematic vowel both prolonged and aspi- 
rated but not followed by a nasal. The affinity between the H and 
the Vedic S imperative arises most probably from a tendency, 
shared by both languages, toward an iambic pattern of stress. An 
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expiratory accent on the second syllable would readily ous 
lengthening of that syllable, along with a closing sound like [-h] 
to attend the vowel. 


NOTE TO 3.4Ee 


1.In {bodha, tistha} ($3.4Ea), and Teal [yacch&| 'extend' 
(4.12.5d +), the Arpa that accompanies the consonants €1, 5, €«$—tran- 
scribed fdh}, {th } and Í ah | respectively —has no such effect as the Š (h] of 
( váha, vrhá]. Where the aspiration is not the most prominent feature of 
the phoneme but just a concomitant, the tendency in favor of dissimilatory 


suppression would be less strong (SS4.4B-Bb). qef {vardha} . ‘Increase’ 


comes once at the beginning of a pada (7.95.6c), qe ( vardh&] three 
times (8.64[75] .13c, 9.29.3c, 9.61.15c). 


3.4 Ef. Raised pitch followed by stress in Sanskrit. The final vowel 
of the G thematic imperative ¢épe, aye is always short, unlike the 
Vedic S forms with the alternating long - short vowel. This dis- 
agreement is connected with the difference in the definition of 
recessive accent in the two languages. S thematic verbs from 
biconsonantal roots have recessive accent, like virtually all G verbs; 
but whereas in G the recession halts at the antepenult—e g., 
éuévouev ‘we stayed’ ([Demosthenes] 44.21)—in S the accent 
comes on the first syllable of the word, as in 4 Ama {anayata p 
‘you brought’ (RV. 10.61.27c). Even so a S verb is accented only 
at the beginning of its clause or if it belongs to a subordinate 


clause (83.5B); hence Tas “ata aa {ara { punarmany av 


abhavatam yuvana} « you (dual) become. retrospective, O youths' 
(1.117.14b). Now the usage of the imperative nearly precludes its 
occurrence in a subordinate clause. So in general we find it either 
accented in the very position where it will also undergo lengthen- 


ing of its final thematic vowel, as in Wingerndd ‘bhara 


sutasy: a pitays} }(§ 3.4Ea), or else unaccented on its first syllable 
and likewise unlengthened in its second. G allows no such posi- 
tional variation, but only ¢épe with the first vowel always accent- 
ed (except in compounds, §3.5Aa) and the second always short. 
The —e at the end of the word is no more subject to lengthening 
when it is the second syllable of the verse than in other places. As 
we saw in §2.3Fb, the tendency of G was, if anything, to lengthen 
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the first syllable. S, on the other hand, is inclined to lengthen the 
second, presumably by giving it stress. To confirm our reasoning 
that a long second syllable was congenial to S but not to G, that 
syllable turns out to be the one on which the tristubh meter of S 
and the G Sapphic meter disagree most sharply. This eleven- 
syllable meter is the only verse form that the two languages 
unquestionably owe to a common origin2 The Sapphic has the 


ad Cd sin 

xaipe KuAAdva«s 6 uéóeuc, oé yap pot 
‘rejoice, you who rule Cyllene; for I have [a mind to extol] you’ 
(Alcaeus apud Heph. 14.1.44).° The trigtubh agrees absolutely 


on the last four syllables ^ " ^ ^ and most often has two short 
ones before that (examples in §2.2Fa). The first five syllables of 
the tristubh vary a great deal, but the second is more often long 
than short.* The divergence between the Sapphic and the 
tristubh in the handling of the second syllable argues an adapta- 
tion to the rhythmic pattern—particularly the stress—of their re- 
spective languages. The same characteristic of S which favored a 
long syllable in that part of the tristubh, also favored the length- 
ening of the final vowel of a two-syllable word, when initial, 
though the vowel would be short if the word were not initial: 


pattern ' 


{aja vrtà imdra qürapatnir| 


‘drive troops whose lords are heroes, Indra? (RV. 1.174.3a; cf. 
{aJa}, 1.42.3c). 


NOTES TO 3.4Ef 


1. The final {72} of the 2d person pl. admits of occasional lengthening. In 
this word the meter requires it to avoid a series of 4 short syllables. 


2. Four such hendecasyllabic phrases compose a stanza, except that in the G 


the fourth is replaced by a short clausula ` i ^. The S term for a 
stanza is Qloka, divided into four padas (some meters have more padas, 
others have fewer). 


3. The bracketed words in the translation belong to the next verse, which the 
scholia of some mss. supply. I have refrained from correcting Ó to Ó or any 
other change to make it purer Aeolic than is presented by the citation in the 
mss. of Hephaestion, who of course wrote in Gk. 
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4. Statistics tabulated by Hermann Oldenberg, Die Hymnen des Rigveda, | 
(Berlin, 1888), 49-50. 


5. The god’s name is often scanned as three syllables ^ 


3.4Eg. Raised pitcb followed by stress in Hebrew. The S biconso- 
nantal thematic imperative (CáC8], standing at the beginning of a 
pàde, finds its closest H counterpart in 13 (r"déh } ‘rule’ (Ps. 
110:2).! The double accent called r"biyae mug roš comes in this 
verse, as usual, in an initial position right after the half-verse 
terminated with the accent ?at' nox A (cf. §2.3Fa and note 1). 
We have no data whatever concerning H metrics, but the practice 
of good manuscripts shows a tradition of copying and reading the 
three books—Psalms, Job, and Proverbs—as poetry. Along with the 
special accents, including the r'"biyae mug ros, which are not 
used elsewhere in the Bible, the verses are copied normally one to 
a line; and even more constantly an empty space is left in the 
middle of the verse to separate the two half-verses from each 
other. Thus in Codex 34 of the 2d Firkovich Collection (§2.3Eb, 
note 5), 
"oat 2303 55. 1135 nim news 9337 "n5 
(mapeh ~ euz “Eó yis "lax (,8donoy miciyown 
r deh b “goreb "oy bgyko'] 

‘The rod of your strength may d LORD send from Zion; rule in 
the midst of your enemies,” HY at the opening of the second 
half of the verse has two accent-marks, one at the very beginning 
of the word, the other on the second syllable. The latter syllable 
but not the former one would be accented in other positions of 
the verse too. This then is the main accent of the word and seems 
to have been distinguished by stress (if not only by stress). At any 
rate it displays one of the expected traits of a stress-accent: the 
vowel system of stressed syllables differs from that of unstressed 
syllables (81.5Bb). The rbiya» mug ro5, however, has apparent- 
ly some other sort of accent at the beginning of the word, 
regardless of the vocalism of the first syllable. Lacking a phonetic 
description of it, we may venture to define it phonologically as 
raised pitch on grounds of general probability (cf. §2.3Fa, note 
3): the accentual phenomena known from various languages of the 

world lend themselves to analysis as either pitch or stress. The 
parallel which I propose to the udatta of the S imperatives 1858 


bhara, bhéva}, etc., when in the initial position of the pada, 
might induce us to look for the ` “ accent of H not only at the 
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beginning of the second half-verse after the terminal ?at nox, as in 
11? 333, but just as much at the beginning of the new verse after 
the main terminal accent, as in ! 33 Ë. It is not so; r"biyae 
mug ro$ can come only after ?at nox, most exceptionally or not 
at all after any other disjunctive accent. At the beginning of a 
verse many accents are possible, including the plain r biyae- 
ANTS {umr ?eh] ‘and see’ (Ps. 139:24), ANT 25:18), BRA 
(119:159).^ But the environments of the r'biyae and the 
r'biyae mug ros are mutually exclusive—i.e., complementary; so 
HY or «BR Y or * Ë could never begin a verse as AUT (858] 
and dT {bhava} do. The spacing of H manuscripts allows a 
possible though paradoxical interpretation that a word like 711 1, 
with r biyas mug roS at the beginning of the second half-verse, 
enjoyed a more definitely initial position than a word at the 
beginning of the verse itself. At all events the evidence of the i1"? 
verbs of H and the thematic verbs of S shows that in both 
languages stress could not be applied to the root but only to the 
post-radical thematic vowel. Stress on the root would have made 
the first consonant as explosive as possible, particularly at the 
beginning of a sentence. But H and S share a class of biconsonantal 
roots in which the explosiveness of the second consonant, relative 


to the initial one, must not be overborne by any environmental 
influence. 


NOTES TO 3.4Eg 


1. Perhaps related to the Latin rege, if the correspondence of H dental to 
Latin velar can ever be confirmed. 


2. The little circle above the first word just calls attention to a marginal note 
that the word occurs twice at the beginning of a verse (the other passage is 
Num. 2:7). On theí9] in 3 (13, see 82.7Ee, note 2. The columns of Codex 
B 19a are too narrow to fit this complete verse into one line, but it still leaves 
space after the word with the accent "at" nox. 


3. Nearly all the examples which Wickes gives of r'biyas mug ros not 
following "at nox—Accents of the Poetical Books (§1.5C, note 2), pp. 
74-77—are unwarranted (as he himself admitted) according to the mss. and 
the Massorah. Through his deep knowledge of the accents he was often able 
to reject the badly attested accentuation of edd. and late mss., but his respect 
for facts deserted him when the early mss. went against his theories. 
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4. The accent d: xiy ,is graphically prepositive, like the mug ros part “ of 
r"biyae mug roS (82.7Ee) Very often a d'""xiy comes on the initial 
word of a verse. 


3.4F. The environment favorable or unfavorable to {"} in the 
imperfect. Some of the facts hitherto presented may conduce to 
an unwarranted inference that the thematic suffix in the impera- 
tive is fundamentally unrelated to the thematic suffix in the 
imperfect, and that the resemblance, as far as it goes, is superficial 
and delusive. But a fairer account of the facts will suggest that the 
thematic suffix, while subject to environmental modification, has 
an underlying unity, due to its function of protecting the explo- 
siveness of the last element of the root. In the imperative, not 
(D but an aspiration follows the thematic vowel, because the 
normally initial position of the imperative favors a stress, which 
will follow the explosive consonant. I say provisionally that a 
stress would inhibit any tendency for a nasal to follow the themat- 
ic vowel. 


3.4Fa. Tbe non-initial position of the imperfect in Hebrew. Some 
grammars have stated too loosely that a sentence in H normally 
begins with a verb. The doctrine applies indeed to certain forms of 
the verb—the imperative, the jussive, and the preterite (formed 
from the jussive, 83.7A)—but not to the verb in general, and 
particularly not to the imperfect. In fact the imperfect rarely 
comes first in its clause, and still more rarely does it open a verse 
or a half-verse; e.g., 


initial’ F'n? (yih ys} ‘he will (shall be’ (Judges 
10:18 +; 3 times) 


non-initial = ü (Lev. 25:40 +; over 400 times) 

initial Mana peih yeh] “she will (shall) be’ (Ezek. 23:32 
+; twice) 

non-initial " ü (Micah 7:10 +; over 100 times) 


The jussive, on the other hand, is common in initial positions; 
indeed, it regularly begins its clause except when preceded by the 


negative ^?N (?"8171? The semantic principles of H, in common 
with many other languages, habitually put the verb first in a 
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command, whether directly expressed by the imperative or 
obliquely by the jussive: 


n (hByeh] ‘be’ (Is. 33:2 +) 
bs (y hiy} ‘may he be, let him be’ (Deut. 33:24 +)? 
"np [tC hiy} ‘let it (fem.) be’ (II Sam. 24:17 +) 


In the jussive the prefix can bear an initial stress, making the 
thematic suffix superfluous, just as in the imperative of the de- 
rived conjugations (8 § 3.4Ec-d).* With an object-suffix, however, 
the thematic vowel is a necessary transition; and here the jussive 
will have (—éhuw, — sho} like the imperative: 


TES ( yae&nehuw] « may he answer him' (Ps. 
cf. the 20:7) 
imperfect 13 ip yw {197 yaefin&uw] ‘he will not answer him’ 
(Job 9:3) 


Instances of the jussive with an object-suffix are scarce, particular- 
ly in the 71"? class; but these can be plentifully supplemented by 
the preterite, which is always the first word in its clause: 53137 
{ way'aeünehuw } ‘and he answered him’ (I Sam. 7:9 +). The true 
imperfect, being exempt from the effects of the initial stressed 
position, not only preserves the thematic vowel, unmotivated 
though it seems in the absence of an object-suffix; it also has that 
vowel accompanied by a nasal under certain conditions. 


NOTES TO 3.4Fa 


1. Le., the previous word has a terminal accent. 


2. The imperfect takes another negative: 
n YNI (lo?-yaešlshil he shall not go up, he is not to go up’ 
(Ex. 34:3 4) 
? y, E». N Í ?al-yaeal } ‘let him not go up’ (Joshua 7:3) 


3. Many times the jussive is the opening word of a quoted utterance, while 
the words introducing the quotation come at the beginning of the verse (e.g., 
Jer. 42:5). 


` a " ° . 24 
4. The accentual alternation between non-terminal 'I]? and terminal "i? 


(Yehiy'] (Ezek. 16:15) is of the type treated in §3.9Dh. 
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3.4Fb. Tbe free position of the imperfect in Greek. The environ- 
ment of the G imperfect appears also to have been non-initial, or 
at any rate neutral, without preference for any one position, 
whereas the imperative had a positive attachment to the beginning 
of the sentence. Such is my impression, which others may corrob- 
orate. It does not stand out so obviously as the positional rules of 
H, because G literature for the first several centuries was wholly 
metrical and inculcated a maximum of variety in word-order. 
Many imperfect and imperative forms, such as ¢épe, óépev, 
épepe(v), have to be avoided at the opening of a GP verse, which 
requires a long first syllable. But otherwise neither Gb nor any 
other G shows aversion to the imperfect in any position; on the 
other hand, the imperative is especially frequent at the beginning. 
The positional difference between the imperfect and the impera- 
tive 1s a matter of degree, less clear-cut than in H. We have no 
information from G that would attribute the lack of — in the 
imperative to a stress-accent. Since poetry composed in the strictly 
quantitative hexameter verse had such a great influence upon the 
formation of the literary G language, we should surmise that a 
stress-accent, if it existed, would have been minimized, or totally 
suppressed. A by-product of stress might survive; and the compar- 
ison with H tempts me to reckon as one such by-product the 
absence of —ev forms in the imperative while they are frequent in 
the imperfect. 


3.4Fc. The lack of final *- én} in tbe Hebrew imperfect. We must 
not forget that in the H imperfect the nasal follows the thematic 
vowel only in certain environments, while in the Gb imperfect the 
ending is normally —ev. The H imperfect, except in defined 
contexts, ends in {~ 8&1], Pronouncing it as a separate word with its 
own accent entails some degree of stress upon the thematic vowel; 
and that stress, even if less than is characteristic of the initial 
position, still suffices to produce an aspirate rather than a nasal 
sound after the vowel. The total absence of an accent on the {€} is 
a condition for the conjunctive d'oge8 in the first consonant of the 
next word: 


13 n VN] (w'?eeB5eh ken} ‘and I will do thus’ 
(Deut. 12:30) 


but '3 TOYAN (10? ~tasaseh en } ‘you shall not do 
thus’ (12:31) 
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The strengthening of a consonant [C] is the normal H approxima- 
tion to [NC], a cluster in which the consonant is preceded by its 
homorganic nasal (83.4Cf). So the blurred word-boundary, 
{-sk-} in 13 nV PN), is comparable to the —ETT— in 
ETTXEIT'ATKEPA ‘Glycera obtained’ (§3.4De). The H imper- 


fect also takes a nasal when followed by an enclitic object-suffix, 
as in 
1152" (y Ka§-en-uw} ‘it would cover it? (Num. 9:16 +; sub- 
ject and object masc.) 
1 Toek [y Kase en: off} ‘it will cover her’ (Ezek. 30:18) 


705° (y ke§éleo} ‘it will cover you’ (Hab. 2:17) 


The thematic vowel is accented here; but an accent upon the 
penult, followed by an enclitic syllable, appears to have consisted 
at least partly of higher pitch, while an accent on the ultima did 
not (82.2Gf). The G —ep can have an acute accent of raised pitch 
when an enclitic follows, as in ó#copmoép re ‘and he spoke’ (I. 
1.333, etc.). According to our medieval H source that describes 
the different sound of an accent on the penult and on the ultima, 
four of the many H accents are subject to the difference. These, 
however, are the very ones most often used on a verb with 
object-suffix; e.g., 

Yit 3s [y "biy?énuw| ‘he shall bring him’ (Eccl. 3:22) 

TREE (Lev. 7:30, 17:9) 

338^ 3^ (Pr. 21:27) 

TAN AH [t biy?gnuw] “you shall bring him’ (Deut. 33:7)! 
It would appear then that the nasal depends on the absence of an 
accent whose main feature is stress. Such particular environments 


in H, without a heavily stressed syllable, are like the general 
prosodic environment in G. 


NOTE TO 3.4Fc 


1. Similarly AINA? iy "biy?en oh] ‘he shall bring her’ (Lev. 4: 32), 
niN' 2n [U biy? en:oh } ‘you shall bring it’ (6-14), TININ 
(abi? nuw 1 shall bring him’ (Gen. 44:32), IRSN (Deut. 31: 21), 
RIN ` 28 | ?Ébiy?: &n*oh } ‘I shall bring it (fem.) about’ (Is. 46:11). Against 
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these 10 instances are only 2 with other accents, 138338 (Gen. 42:37), 
338 3N (Deut. 31:20). Approximately the same result emerges from the 


suffixed forms of 3" D “bring back, return.' If we were to tabulate all verbs, 
the four accents might not preponderate so much. 


3.4Fd. Tbe pointing of the ‘you’ suffix. The trace of the nasal, 
actualized as dogeS in J,- {-SkO}, turns up regularly in the 
presence of a terminal accent. But if the accent is zogep, the 
ending may then be either J,- [—8leo] or *,— [- ko]. With 
pas Jo” or any, other non-terminal accent, the nasal regularly 
disappears; e.g, 173298 {°gesboa” Zo} ‘I will serve you’ (Gen. 
29:18). The preference for Í— Š] over {- £o] with most accents 
may have been a late development in H, to which the reading 
tradition (81) of the early books was adjusted because the 
spelling "- could just as well be read Í— Fó] as {- ro}. I do not 
see any way of proving or disproving the interpretation that 
{-ékoł was once read where {— kd} is now attested by the 
pointing. A morphology so extensive, variable, subtle, and untidy 
as the H cannot be transmitted absolutely unaltered over many 
generations, either by vernacular speech or by the repetition of 
texts. No matter how conservatively people may try to adhere to 
tradition in matters of language, their memory will at times play 
them false. At any rate, we are most concerned to understand the 
causes which—at whatever time—operated against the nasal and 
thereby made the ‘you’ suffix out of line with ‘him’ and ‘her.’ The 
intrusion of {- ó], with no nasal, into the imperfect of verbs was 
due less to its prior existence in the jussive than to another truly 
major advantage: its enormous frequency as the possessive suffix 
‘your’ of nouns must have exercised pressure to assimilate the 
object-suffix of verbs to the same form.’ I have the impression 
also that verbs with the J— suffix, more often than verbs with 12— 
‘him’ and Mì- ‘her,’ come in parts of the sentence receiving a 
conjunctive accent, which is likely to have been a pure stress, 
unfavorable to the nasal. The distinction between imperfect and 
jussive {~Snuw ~ —éhuw, —énoh ~ —ého} vanishes almost com- 
pletely in the ‘you’ suffix. Either imperfect or jussive generally 
takes the ending Í— Fó], but {- 89] with terminal accents. In the 
history of the H language, as we may observe it from the early to 
the late books of the Bible, the jussive forms (and the preterite 
with them) tended increasingly to give way to imperfect forms. To 
maintain any distinction in the ‘you’ suffix was particularly hard 
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because no imperative with a ‘you’ (or ‘yourself’) suffix existed in 
H to serve for a model to the jussive, which is virtually an in- 
direct imperative (cf. §3.4Fa). It is therefore all the more re- 
markable that nevertheless in one verb the distinction is clearly 
preserved: 


imperfect 153* (yalcgcoh] ‘he will strike you’ (83.4Cf) 

jussive 135° {yale Koh} ‘may he strike you’ 
How the jussive manages here to diverge from the imperfect is no 
great mystery. ‘May the LORD strike you with .. .’ must have been 
a familiar curse formula. But no formula is at hand to account for 
the consistent maintenance of the nasal as a d'oge$ in the im- 
perfect, regardless whether the accent is Sowpor or p'biyae ` 
or Zogep ` or pas Jo” —just as if the suffix were ‘him’ or ‘her’ 
(eg, 332? {yaleen-uw} ‘he shall strike him,’ Deut. 25:3 +; 112N 
(^alcenuw] ‘I will strike him,’ Num. 14:12 +). Possibly the un- 
typical spelling of the suffix, ñ3— instead of 7-, helped to keep 
the readers from slipping automatically into the pronunciation 
/ - E$/, which would have been evoked by 17. But it is sounder 
method to seek a phonetic cause than a graphic one. Furthermore 
a phonetic cause is on hand to explain the retention of the nasal in 
certain H environments comparable to Ga. 


NOTE TO 3.4Fd 


1. The vocalization 17 Or] of M— ‘her’ as a possessive suffix of nouns gets 
into the imperative, jussive, and preterite of some verbs (e.g, 1 3512 


tT? 


83.4Ca), but not 71"9 verbs; Lambert (83.4Cb, note 1), pp. 180-181, 183. 
The fem. pl. suffix ]^, seldom attached to verbs, is not vocalized *|- SD] as 


one might expect from the masc. pl. Í— €]. Instead it is (-ón ], on the 
analogy of nouns: 


122353 {way-owSioon ] ‘and he saved them’ (Ex. 2:17) 


13? (libgn| ‘their heart’ (35:26) 
cf. n3? (libóm| ‘their heart’ (m., Judges 16:25 +; see 
$2.2Gg) 


3.4Fe. Tbe syllable-boundary anterior to tbe tbematic vowel. The 
reflex of a nasal consonant, which lingers in the d'oge3 after the 
thematic vowel {£} in (y8le&coh } ‘he will strike you,’ I ?aleólkeoli } 
‘I will strike you,’ is not altogether isolated. Another n"? verb 
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takes the ‘you’ suffix only in the form {~ lO], with non-terminal 
as well as terminal accents: 


simple ‘JN USN {Psr sko] I would see you’ (H Kings 

(qal) : 3:14) 

causative NN [^ar ^80] “ will show you ’ (Zech. 1:9 +) 

(hip iyl). | 

INSNI [w °ar exo} ‘and I will show you’ (Judges 
4:22) 


No jussive form with the ‘you’ suffix is extant for this verb, to 
compare with {yak Xóh] ‘may he strike you.’ The tradition pre- 
serving Í- 8*0] may well be due to the frequent use of ‘__ see 
you’ and ‘___show you’ expressions in the H language, though 
they happen to be rare in the Bible. Outside of the 71"? class, no 
verb—no matter how frequent—takes 17 £O] consistently. In the 
imperfect of a 1 verb the two radical consonants, pressed into 
the interval between the vowel of the subject-prefix and the 
thematic vowel, seem to produce a syllabic juncture that has its 
after-effect at the end of the next syllable. The root —N‘— ‘see,’ 
— 3- ‘strike,’ etc., consists of an implosive first member and an 
explosive second, in the closest possible contact. If the radical 
consonants are the kind that can be either plosive or fricative, the 
first or implosive one will be fricative, the second will be plosive: 


n32! (yik beh] ‘[the lamp] went out’ (I Sam. 3:3 +) 
OBI (yip deh} 4 ‘he will redeem’ (Ps. 49:8 +)’ 
72 M2IN (gb keh “lok | ‘I will weep for you’ (Jer. 48:32) 


This environment bears a particularly strong resemblance to the 
Ga environment favorable to —p, as in EAOXZEN, ETPA®ZEN 
($83.4.Da-b). Before 2 the X and the ® of the root stand for 
fricatives like 3 and B (82.6Db) and are in intimate contact with 
the consonant at the beginning of the next syllable. From further 
cases like EIIOIEZEN (—noev) and ANEQEKEN (—mkweb), it 
appears that the implosive element at the syllable-boundary —the 
post-nuclear component of the 7 or the fricative [E, p]—is what 
most determines the post-nuclear nasal in the next syllable (cf. 
§§2.5Ac, 3.4Dc). That would be in accord with a universal 
phonetic principle or tendency, due no doubt to the physiology of 
the vocal organs: when the influence of neighboring sounds oper- 
ates from one syllable to the next rather than from one simple 
segment to the next, the effect is concentrated upon one part of 
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the syllable—the part that corresponds in its position to the 
influencing part of the adjacent syllable.” Thus, 


— . 


EAOXXEN 
á -a 
ENOIEZEN = [€pols: sen] 


— 


"TADIN =- «[^sbkenlók] 


| 


— 
Apa?  .  s[yelkéUkoh] 
THAN = «(Par ato] 


The phenomenon is difficult to formulate, but I am confident that 
the H and Ga environments favorable to the nasal have some such 
feature in common. 


NOTES TO 3.4Fe 


1. The imperative is n7 D {p del} (Ps. 25:22), with the opposite actualiza- 
tion of the radical consonants /PD/ 


2. The principle is most familiar in phenomena of accent, concentrated upon 
the vowels of successive syllables. Also it governs vowel-harmony, as in 
Turkish and related languages; dissimilation of liquid consonants, as in 
m w v w 
Spanish arbol ‘tree’ < Latin arbor; iambic shortening like dom: < domi- 
(§2.3Fb; [CVCV! > CVCV ]); displacement of aspiration, 
e.g., Gh, Ga evratba Len tu t^ a] ‘here’ (I, 9.601; Aeschylus, 
PV, 82, etc.) 
Herodotean Ionic é0ajra [ent? fata] here’ (1.76.1, etc.); 
and the curious development in 
Latin ilium > Italian luglio [Julio] ‘July’ 
lilium. > giglio [J1140] sity” 
or another pair 


Latin (2)]h me: > Italian i miei ‘my’ (masc. pl.) 
Gh dei > gli dei 'the gods' 


3.4 Ff. Preference for tbe nasal in terminal positions. The H tradi- 
tion in favor of [- élco] when the accent is terminal agrees with the 
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Gb tradition of —v at the end of a verse. In non-terminal environ- 
ments the nasal sound was more or less exposed to samdhi changes 
which might obliterate it, leaving a form identical in H with the 
jussive, in Gb with the non-Ionic imperfect. The nasal accordingly 
came to seem paragogic—i.e., unnecessary —and all that could pre- 
serve it was a tradition that made it customary at certain points in 
the text. At a terminus, tradition continued to prevail over the 
motives for change. Eventually, to be sure, a revolutionary change 
did take place in the GP text, around the time of Aristarchus, and 
the majority of occurrences of paragogic —v at the end of a verse 
were dropped (883.4Dd,g). The H Bible, a text belonging to a 
community far different from the Greeks of Alexandria, was 
apparently spared from changes made deliberately to comply with 
a grammatical theory. 


3.4G. Excessive variability of the thematic suffix. For all the odd 
details that are parallel in G and H, the thematic suffix eludes a 
precise, unitary definition. Putting together our H, Am, G, and S 
material, we may call it fundamentally a nasal post-nuclear im- 
plosion. The nasal quality, however, is changed to aspiration by a 
stress-accent. Whether articulated as a nasal or an aspirate, the 
implosion cannot exist without a vocalic nucleus. Apart from S 
the vowel, unless deflected, will be [9], or under some conditions 
in H the neighboring sound [€]. The [°] is deflected to [9] in the G 
and Am plural (83.4A) and in the thematic or “second declen- 
sion" noun of G and the infinitive absolute of H (8 §2.2H-Ha). 
The deflection to [?] in the H and Am perfect will be examined in 
8 §4.8A-C. When a G word ends in —e, nothing bars the assump- 
tion that an aspiration may follow the vowel and be homorganic 
with it. But the thematic vowel in its deflection to o will not come 
at the end of a G word as e may. The [°] quality arises with the 
application of a sort of pitch that seems consistent with a nasal 
but not an aspirate implosion; hence the noun ġópov (not *¢dpo) 
and the plural verb ġépov, éóepov (not *óépo). The H infinitive 
absolute is written either 1— or ñ—, as the deflected vowel glides 
off sometimes into [ "], sometimes into aspiration. So the thematic 
suffix is, in short, a variable implosion, actualized syllabically with 
a vowel of neither minimum nor maximum aperture. Even this 
loose definition will have to be enlarged to allow for the vocaliza- 
tion [2] in the H perfect [nox] án] iy] ‘he has led me’ (84.8D). 
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3.5; VOCALISM AND ACCENT OF THE BICONSONANTAL 
ROOT 


Having nearly exhausted what I am able to say about the thematic 
vowel, I must now shift my concentration to the earlier vowel. 
Scholars of S recognized long ago that the guna, vocalization of 
the root, whether biconsonantal like (bhár& or triconsonantal 
like (várdha] : increase, Wd {sarpa} ‘creep’ (RV. 10.18.10a; cf. 


éone, Euripides, Andr. 722), depends on the ud&tta or raised 
pitch. coming on the root whenever the verb is accented at all, 


while the accent on the thematic vowel i in the (r1 type entails 
minimal vocalization of the root.! Let us consider to what extent 
G and S share anything with H in their treatment of the radical 
syllable of thematic verbs. 


NOTE TO 3.5 


1. Cf. Kuryfowicz, L'accentuation, pp. 112-113. 


3.5A. Recessive accent of verbs in Greek and of all words in 

Lesbian Aeolic. In §3.4Ef I pointed out how the lengthening of 

the thematic vowel in the S imperative (&)8] is connected with the 

preference for a long second syllable in the hendecasyllabic 

tristubh meter, while the invariably short thematic of the G 

imperative xatpe is connected with the short second syllable in the 

Sapphic verse, which is otherwise much like the tristubh. The 

recollection of two more facts, however, should give us pause: 

(1) the Sapphic meter is confined to the odes of two poets of 
Lesbos, Sappho and Alcaeus, both writing in their native 
dialect;! 

(2) this dialect stands out for its recessive accentuation of all 
words (82.2A). 

We are puzzled that the poets of the rest of Greece did not use this 

meter, which is so much more like a S meter than any other 

known in G poetry. We do not see what, if anything, in the 

Lesbian dialect was particularly suited to this rhythm, nor indeed 

why in S the cognate hendecasyllabic pada called tristubh was 

the favorite meter of the poets of the Rigveda. Yet all the facts 
together do not, upon reflection, forbid us to apply our view 
about —e in the second syllable of 


xaipe KvAAavàc 6 uéóetc, oë yap uot 
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to the thematic verbs of G in general, not just to those of Lesbian 
Aeolic. For the recessive accent of Lesbian is shared by the other 
dialects in regard to the verb. They differ in that all the other 
dialects, so far as our information goes, have non-recessive accent 
for many classes of nouns and of the remaining parts of speech. 
The resemblance between recessive accent in the G verb and lack 
of accent in the non-initial S verb has been formulated well but not 
conclusively by J. Wackernagel: “The furthest possible recession 
of accent, which by the well-known rule applies to the Greek verb, 
is thus merely a surrogate for enclisis: the language seeks to give 
low pitch to as many syllables as possible where it cannot give low 
pitch to all"? Since G never allows more than two enclitic 
syllables, any trisyllabic or longer verb, such as the imperative 
plural óépere ‘bring’? (Aristophanes, Ach. 1225, etc.), would have 
to be accented on the antepenult; an accent on the previous word 
could not support such a string of enclitic syllables. Yet there is 
much more to the recessive accent of the G verb, as Wackernagel 
pointed out, and 1 also have to call attention to some matters that 
seemed less important to him. 


NOTES TO 3.5A 


1. We can neglect their imitators in much later times, who employed the 
Sapphic meter even after the population of Lesbos had abandoned the dialect 
and adopted Gk. What matters is the early period, when a difference in 
dialect could affect the choice of a meter. The hendecasyllabic meter called 


wo V 


Phalaecian ^^ ^ ~ " ^ Y = Y ~ — differs from the Sapphic in permit- 


ting a long second syllable, though sharing the cadence ^ ^ ^ ~. It was 
named for a poet of the 4th or 3d century B.C., presumably the first to join 
such hendecasyllabic units into stanzas; see W. Peek in Real-Encyclopddie s.v. 
"Phalaikos (3)." The Latin metrician Caesius Bassus states (4.1 Keil, Gram- 
matici Latini, VI, 258), "This verse is frequent in Sappho, in whose fifth 
book are read very many of this kind, both in sequence and separated." 
Unfortunately he cites only Latin examples. The extant fragments of Sappho 
exhibit only one complete H Phalaecian verse with a long second syllable, 


IEQUKAIM OATAN@EMOIZAPOYPAIE 


. equally and flowery fields’ (Schubart, p. 16). The strophes or stanzas of 
this poem each consist of a twelve-, an eight-, and an eleven-syllable verse; in 
the other hendecasyllabic verses that are undamaged on the papyrus, the 
second syllable is either short or doubtful. 
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2. "Die griechische verbalaccent," KZ, 23 (1877), 458-459. 


3. The same form could be pres. ind. ‘you bring’ or unaugmented imperfect 
ind. ‘you brought.’ 


3.5Aa. Restricted enclisis of tbe Greek verbal root. A disyllabic 
verb like $épe is not enclitic but bears a recessive accent on its first 
syllable. The G rule, confining enclisis to two syllables at most, 
will not all by itself explain why ¢epe cannot be enclitic just like 
the S {bhara}. Actually óepe is enclitic when immediately pre- 
ceded by either the augment-prefix é—, making the imperfect 
€gepe, or a preverb (sometimes called a “prepositional prefix") 
such as ék— (é£—) or mpo—, making an imperative 7006epe ‘bring 
forward’ (Jl. 10.479, etc.).! So far the enclisis looks just like the S 
fabharat} (= {ábharat}, RV. 9.68.6b), WHIT {pra bhara) 


(1.64.1b, etc.).? But whereas in S the verb can lean upon the 
accent of any previous word in the same clause (provided the 
clause is principal, not subordinate), in G it can only lean upon the 
accent of a few prefixes; hence iòs $épe ‘carry straight’ (I. 


20.108), not * if Uc gepe. G differs from S not only in placing a 
pbonological restriction upon enclisis, that it can take in two 
syllables at most. G also places a semantic restriction much more 
severe than that of S: enclisis is permitted nowhere in G except (1) 
within a word, in which the morphemes are of course more 
intimately tied to each other in meaning than the words in a clause 
are tied to one another, or (2) where the enclitic is a minor word, 
entitled by its meaning to little emphasis. In G any verb, just 
because it contains a verbal root, is too important to be left 
unaccented. The only exceptions prove the rule admirably. The 
bisyllabic present indicative forms of two non-thematic verbs eiut 
‘I am' and nue “I say’ are enclitic, no matter what word precedes 
them; e.g., Acoióv éort ‘it is better’ (Jl. 1.229), ob dnow dwaew ‘he 
says he will not give’ (7.393). When such a normally enclitic word 
has to be accented because the previous word already has one 
enclitic syllable, then the pronominal part of the verb, not the 
root, gets the accent, as in @üíÀoç ori ‘he is dear’ (16.450). 
Semantic unimportance, rather than mere shortness, deprives these 
two verbs of the accentual status shared by all other verbs. 
Furthermore, any part of these verbs except the present indicative 
has the regular recessive accent: 

imperative dvépes éore ‘be men’ (= ‘be brave, be manly,’ 5.529) 
cf. indicative eai éore ‘you are goddesses’ (2.485) 
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Semantically the present indicative is negative-neutral in these two 
verbs; phonetically it is not marked by any accent. The addition of 
any modal or temporal meaning brings a regular verbal accent." 
Even the present indicative €o7t is accented when it means ‘there 
is’ or ‘it is possible’; e.g., oùk éort Bin ‘there is no force’ (Tl. 3.45). 


NOTES TO 3.5Aa 


1. The same form could be an unaugmented imperfect; cf. Ex@epev ‘she 
carried out’ (Od. 15.470). 


2. In interpreting TUT as two words, Occidental scholars have followed the 


Hindu authorities. The pada or ‘word’ text (not to be confused with pada 
‘metrical phrase’), which takes the RV verses and analyzes them into separate 
words, recognizes a word-boundary here, doubtless because {Prá} and 
(bhará| can both exist separated from each other; e.g., 6.44.13a-b. 


3. As these verbs lack an aorist (é$moe ‘he said,’ Herodotus 3.153.2, etc., 
being absent from Gh and rare subsequently), the imperfect hv the was,’ ¿m 
‘he said’ does not hold its customary central and negative-neutral role op- 
posed to the present (§3.3E). On the contrary it possesses a clear increment 
of verbal meaning. 


3.5Ab. Incomplete recession of verbal accent. When the verb-root 
is preceded both by the augment and by a preverb before the 
augment, the accent in G will not recede beyond the augment; 
e.g., the thematic (“second”) aorist áréoxe(v) ‘he (she) held up’ 
(Il. 20.278, Od. 22.297, etc.). This is a morphological restriction; 
G phonology would permit *ürveoxe with antepenultimate accent, 
because the ultima has a short vowel. The thematic imperfect 
é£mye(v) ‘he led out’ QI. 13.535, 21.29, etc.; cf. the unaugmented 
ckayev, Od. 8.106) illustrates the same morphological rule of 
accent. The first mora of 7 is the augment, with raised pitch; the 
second is the enclitic vowel of the root.’ A related rule holds that 
if the preverb is disyllabic, the accent will recede only to its 
second syllable; e.g., the aorist imperatives kardoxec ‘hold down’ 
(Euripides, Bac. 555), mapdées ‘set beside’ (IL. 18.408, etc.; non- 
thematic).^ These morphological exceptions to fully recessive ac- 
cent did not, presumably, obtain in Lesbian, though I am not 
aware of definite evidence. For the G verb apart from Lesbian 
they impose on us a reformulation: The accent cannot recede so 
much that the vowel of the root comes any later than the mora 
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immediately following the raised pitch. So the verb-root, if en- 
clitic, must be immediately enclitic; and in this respect G is like H 
(§ 3.7Dd). 


NOTES TO 3.5Ab 


1. I do not mean that 7(= non-Ionic d) is a contraction of éa, but rather an 
actualization of *ég (cf. Š 32.5C, 3.5Cb). The augment is the addition of one 
mora; when actualized as a syllable, it is e (§3.7Da). 


2. The rule does not apply to évio7e ‘tell, narrate,’ fully attested only in Od. 
4.642. At the end of many Homeric lines, the mss. are divided between 
Eviome (sometimes accented éviome) and éptoTeç, mostly in the formula 
vnuepréc ë. ‘tell the truth.’ In general, éviomes is better attested. The aorist 
indicatives épioT6ç ‘you told’ (IL. 24.388), ëptomTe(p) ‘he told’ (2.80, 6.438) 
are accented like the imperative ëveone. No verb with the meaning ‘tell’ could 
be extracted by interpreting either év— or épu— as a preverb. A paroxytone 
accent would have implied the existence, or as least the possibility, of a 
monosyllabic verb, accented in the absence of a preverb: imperatives *o7e, 
*gméc, indicatives *omé(v), *oméc. Although the imperative *oTéç is not 
recorded, the structurally equivalent oxés, 0c, 5d¢ ‘give’ would validate the 
morphological interpretation épt|GT€ç and hence the accent on ——. Indeed, 
any other interpretation would have run into an anomaly, because all impera- 
tives ending in —€ are monosyllables, or monosyllables following a preverb. 
On the other hand, no imperative *o7Éé or indicative *ormé(v), *oméc is 
possible—i.e., no monosyllabic verb which ends in the thematic vowel, with or 
without a personal ending. The alleged forms mdpaoxe, káraoxe, uéraoxe are 
either badly attested by the mss. or unmetrical; the passages are given by 
William Veitch, Greek Verbs, Irregular and Defective (Oxford, 1887), p. 291. 


3.5Ac. Tbe contrast between verbal and nominal accent. The 
fundamental one-word sentence in G (or S) is a verb. Other 
one-word utterances are possible, mostly exclamations, and some 
of them may fairly claim to be sentences, in that they can be 
understood just as well as a verbal sentence, given no more 
knowledge of the context. Nevertheless, only the one-word verbal 
sentence is the foundation for the great variety of longer sen- 
tences. The verb by itself will have one syllable with raised pitch in 
either G or S. In G the accent will, furthermore, be recessive. If a 
noun, the subject or object of the verb, is added to the sentence, 
the verb keeps its accent in G regardless whether it precedes or 
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follows the noun, but in S only when it comes first. This crucial 
difference in the hierarchical accentuation of the verb in proxim- 
ity to a noun appears to provide the basis for a difference between 
the G and the S accentuation of the noun. To be sure, they agree 
in allowing some nouns to have non-recessive accent and others 
recessive, both in the thematic and the non-thematic declensions; 
but in S the noun must have a raised pitch,! while in G the 

"oxytone" nouns are generally actualized without raised pitch 


(e.g., KPITOI or Kptrot rather than Kpwrot, §2.2Fj). Taking the 
verb to be more fundamental! than the noun, we still need not see 
a violation of linguistic economy in the „negative feature of so 
many G nouns, their lack of a raised pitch.? The deflected vowel o 
instead of e in nouns contributes toward making a positive feature 
of pitch unnecessary as a mark of this second class of words. In S, 
on the contrary, the noun must have a positive feature of pitch; 
for the language does not use vowel-quality to distinguish it from 
the negative-neutral verb. 


NOTES TO 3.5Ac 


1. Except for the vocative, which is outside of the verbal construction 
(S2.2Fa). 


2. The interrogative pronouns Tis ‘who,’ Ti ‘what’ enjoy a curious exemption 
from the “‘oxytone” rule of G. Other subjects and objects can freely come 
either before or after the verb, with some difference of emphasis but little 
appreciable change of meaning; but an interrogative regularly precedes the 
verb; 7( @épeuç; ‘What are you carrying?’ (Aristophanes, Ach. 873). The 
enclitics 7t€ ‘someone,’ Tt ‘something,’ which must not come first, express an 
obvious difference in meaning from that of Tis, rl; e.g., iTw TIC '(let) someone 
go' (Euripides, Bac, 173). When the interrogative abnormally gets placed later 
than its regular initial position, it still keeps its acute accent: OD TOÜTOV Tt 
óvoud$etc; ‘What do you call this?’ (Aristophanes, Nubes 847), not ‘you call 
this something.’ 


3.5Ad. The bigb-pitcbed vowel of tbe imperative. Both the the- 
matic imperative Aéye ‘say,’ dépe ‘carry’ and the derived nouns 
Adyor, ódoop have recessive accent, which gives higher pitch to the 
initial syllable. A complicated theory was needed to explain the 
opposed vocalism as somehow related to a pattern of contrasting 
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pitch when such a noun and such a verb are juxtaposed (§2.2Hc). 
To call the back-vowel deflected is warranted by the semantic role 
of the forms containing it, as they are less fundamental, while the 
e forms constitute the simplest of utterances. But on the phonetic 
side, [9] and [©] seem just about equally simple. Fastening on one 
rather than the other for the basic verb form might be judged 
arbitrary by a linguist who wishes to be objective and fails to draw 
intuitively upon his own experience. An imperative utterance 
tends spontaneously to be higher pitched as it expresses the 
speaker's will. So, given the possibility of an alternation between a 
front- and a back-vowel in a certain consonantal frame or root, the 
pitch of the verb—when imperative—conduces to a front-vowel. On 
the other hand, a lower pitch is natural when the speaker is just 
commenting; so forms which belong characteristically to a non- 
demanding utterance will tend to have a back-vowel. Besides the 
imperative, other verb-forms which partake of some of the same 
vividness, immediacy, or willfulness share in the front-vowel of the 
imperative; but the perfect tense, which conveys a calmer or 
cooler observation, is marked by the back-vowel ($ §4.7-7Fd). A 
low pitch and a back-vowel may also be expected in nouns derived 
from a verb-root, as they are relatively abstract. However, the 
vocative of nouns that refer to persons needs to be distinguished 
from the forms that do not express a demand for someone's 
attention or services. The vocative in the G thematic or “second” 
declension ends in —e, while the nominative has —oc, the accusa- 
tive —ov, and similarly a back-vowel in the other “oblique” cases 
($2.2Fk). High or low pitch is the physical result of more or fewer 
vibrations per second of the vocal chords, and this in turn depends 
on the degree of tension. The psychological cause is explained by 
Prokosch (82.2F, note 1): “Now, muscle tension implies interest, 
and in speech this holds true especially for the tension of the vocal 
cords. It would seem, then, that the IE “present tense' is funda- 
mentally the expression of interest in an action going on and is 
expressed by articulation with tense vocal cords, favoring the 
selection of a front vowel. Inversely, forms of rather abstract, 
remote meaning, such as verbal nouns, tend toward relaxation of 
the vocal cords and, indirectly, towards back vowels."! To pro- 
nounce a back-vowel would therefore take less, not more, muscu- 
lar work; but the effort is not felt thus, because the imperative 
utterance proceeds from the most natural and ordinary stimulus in 
the brain. By that diagnosis we find the front-vowel [©] in G (as 
also in H to some extent) to be the normal elementary sound for a 
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syllable. The opposed back-vowel goes with an intellect developed 
beyond the naive enthusiasm of early childhood. 


NOTE TO 3.5Ad 


1. 1 would modify Prokosch's statement only to give primacy to the impera- 
tive, ahead of the present indicative. 


3.5Ae. Tbe acute accent upon vowels of different quality. From 
the similar accentual pattern of the verb Aéye and the noun Adyov 
(or Aoyoc) it does not follow that é and ó—both with an acute 
accent—have the same pitch. The front-vowel [9] tends naturally 
to be higher pitched. The accent mark indicates that ó is higher 
pitched than an unaccented o, and é higher pitched than an 
unaccented e. Just as the feature of length distinguishes a vowel 
that would be shorter without it (though otherwise the same), so 
the feature of raised pitch distinguishes a vowel that would be 
lower without it (though otherwise the same). But a high pitched 
[9] need not be on the same level as a vowel of different quality 
when pitched high. The phonological function of the raised pitch 
in 6 would be unimpaired if it were physically below the level of é, 
or even of unaccented e (cf. $2.2Hc).! 


NOTE TO 3.5Ae 


1. The o in the first syllable of rouov, by being higher than the 0 in the second 
syllable and higher than the o in the first syllable of Touóv, makes Toyop 
express the action ‘a cut, a cutting, while royòv expresses the agent 
‘(someone or something) cutting’ (82.2He). 


3.5B. Recessive accent and the guna vowel. Since S does not 
confine the accent to the last three syllables of a word, recessive 
accent in S amounts to an accent upon the first syllable. Non- 
recessive accent characterizes many S verb-forms, when accented 
at all—i.e., in a subordinate clause or at the beginning of a 
principal clause.’ Nevertheless three predominant classes of verb- 
forms have strictly recessive accent: 
(1) the entire conjugation, present-imperfect or aorist, of most 
thematic verbs, especially those with guna in the root; e g., 
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DEBU bhavata} ‘be’ (“present” imperative pl., RV. 1.23.19c +); 
{sanat} ‘he gained’ (unaugmented aorist, 1.126.3d); 
(2) the indicative singular active of the simplest non-thematic 


verbs (the “root” class): ufq {etl | ‘he goes’ (4.50.8d +; cf. 
eiot, II. 11.415, etc.), AfET fasti } ‘there is’ (RV. 8.56[67] .7a; 
cf. éoTt , €oTL); 

(3) all forms with the augment, even though the related unaug- 


mented forms have non-recessive accent; e.g. {avidad} ‘he 
found’ (6.44.7a; cf. {vidad}, 3.31.6a +). 


The recessive accent upon the augment will find a peculiar expla- 
nation later, through comparison with H (Š 3.7Dd). The two other 
types are so fundamental that they seem to have provided a model 
which spread the recessive accent to many other verbs without 


guna in their first syllable, such as the reduplicating class: fad Rt 
fbibharti} ‘he supports, he bears’ (1.164.4b, 7.34.7b, 9.109. 
14a).* In the fundamental forms of both types, the recessive 
accent comes upon a guna vowel; and the G cognate in general has 
€ in the corresponding position. The guqa vowel (e in G) often 
fails to get the accent, in S because the verb in a principal clause is 


enclitic upon the preceding word ( Wad {bhavata,} ‘be,’ 10.18.2d 


+; [avidat] ‘he found,’ 10.5.5d; faq {vidat} 10.86.18b +), 


in G because the € comes too far from the end of the word, as in 
the middle veyopefa ‘we maintain’ (Thucydides 1.84.1). A com- 


parison with the verbs of non-recessive accent, like {™7]&} for- 
give, {vidéd} ‘he (she) found,’ may induce an unwarrented gen- 
eralization, that the greater aperture of the vowel draws the accent 
to it. Rather a syllable of minimal aperture tends to repel an accent 
of raised pitch (cf. §2.2Bb, note 2); and if the verb must have an 
accent anyway, a guna, syllable will receive it. But much oftener 
no accent, whether recessive or not, 1s needed; a previous accented 
word in the clause relieves the verb of its accent, rendering it 
altogether enclitic. A recessive accent is the next thing to enclisis; 


hence in a typical thematic verb-form such as Wad {bhavata } 
‘be,’ dépere ‘bring’ (Euripides, TA. 1477, etc.) with the same vowel 
in all three syllables, the accent comes on the first syllable, so that 
the rest are enclitic. Nearly all the pertinent facts of both G and S 
can be ascribed to one principle, that wherever an accent on a verb 
is necessary, it shall be as unobtrusive as possible.? A non-recessive 
accent, as in the dual of the “root” class gq: {Ltah} ‘they go’ 
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(RV. 10.64.14b), is occasioned by the minimal aperture of the 
vowel in the first syllable. Yet it is a positive (or "marked" 
feature, while recessive accent upon the guna, vowel is negative- 
neutral: 


, singular dual* 
[Sti] / Aiti/ ‘he goes’ {itdh } ‘they go’ 
{ bhávati } ‘the becomes’ {bhdvatah } ‘they become’ 


So guna vocalism, receiving the recessive accent if necessary, is the 
most fundamental actualization of the verb-root. The G represent- 
ative of this unmodified guna vocalism is e, which is of capital 
importance for comparison with H. 


NOTES TO 3.5B 


1. Old Germanic parallels to the S difference between verb-accent in principal 
and subordinate clauses were discovered by Hans Kuhn, “Zur wortstellung 
und -betonung im altgermanischen,” Beiträge zur geschichte der deutschen 
spracbe und literatur, 57 (1933), 50-68. 


The logic in S of omitting the accent from a non-initial verb in a principal but 
not in a subordinate clause is hard to formulate. The fundamental structure 
of the principal clause requires nothing more than, syntactically, a verb and, 
accentually, one non-enclitic word. When the construction is enlarged by any 
word accented in its own right, the possibility enters of separating the two 
requirements: the accentual requirement now falls on the initial word, no 
longer on the verb unless it is retained in the initial position instead of being 
shifted to a later position. In a subordinate clause, on the other hand, the 
fundamental structure consists of not only the verb but also the relative word 
or conjunction that establishes the connection to the principal clause; and 
this relative word typically comes before the verb of the subordinate clause, 
not after it. Any further construction, beyond the bare essentials of a 
subordinate clause, cannot change the verb from initial to non-initial. So the 
dropping of accent hinges upon taking advantage of an option available only 
in a principal clause: there, if the verb remains initial, it is treated as though 
there were still no other accentable word; but if the additional word actually 
relieves it of the burden of standing first, then and not otherwise the verb 
becomes enclitic. 


2. fara ft with non-recessive accent only in 4.50.7c. 


3. In the S perfect we shall see a well motivated departure from this general- 
ization (S4.7Fc). 


4. The plural goes the same way as the dual. 
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3.5C. Conditioned deflection and reduction of the radical vowel. 
On every point but one, we have shown an attractive structural 


correspondence between the H type {r deh] and the S {bhara}, 
and the correspondence is bolstered by the quality of the thematic 
vowel in the G ¢épe, identical with the {©} of H. But within the H 
root the vocalization is not {€} but $"wo^, the very least vocalic 
transition from the first consonant to the second. 


3.5Ca. Phonetic and phonological status of S wo^. Conventional 
transcriptions of the type réde have made us all too willing to 
regard the š“wo? as an extremely short [°] It has often been 
likened to the “mute e" of a French word like mené 'led';? the 
International Phonetic Alphabet uses the symbol [9] for this 
transition, which may be reduced to practically nothing that the 
ear can discern. The French spelling e reflects a sound that was [€] 
long ago, but not now. The medieval H grammarians attempted to 
describe precisely the obscure sound of š“ wo” in those environ- 
ments where they detected any sound at all? Their statements 
make it out to be highly variable, depending on its environments, 
and no more like .. {©} than like the other vowels. Part of their 
doctrine, however, is in conflict with the Hz pointing: since the 
punctators devised the composite signs ., for the extremely short 
[E] and ., for [@land , for [Š] they evidently recognized that the 
plain $"wo? .—as in 13] —does not have the clear quality of an 
open vowel, like the transition in n^n fheyeh } ‘be.’ From this 
undeniable opposition of $"wo? to the other glides, I must go on 
to more debatable inferences from purely graphic facts. Though 
there is no ., sign, the sign , is more like .. than anything else. The 
basic vowel-symbols that comprise the anchors of the notation are 
the dot . and the dash . placed under the letter, to stand 
respectively for the least open front-vowel {1} and the most open 
vowel {@}.* Greater aperture in a front-vowel is shown by the 
addition of dots, . for {©} and , for 11? The S"wo? sign , was 
created by a single modification of either . (the {1} sign) or . (the 
{€} sign). All this is still far from proving a tongue position nearer 
the front than the back, or establishing the degree of aperture. 
Even if we were certain that the punctators adopted the sign , 
because of a phonetic resemblance to [1] or [©], yet the 
environments where they marked it prove that phonologically 
they defined it as the lack of a vowel. They refrained from 
marking the absence of a vowel only in those environments where 
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the presence of one would be nearly or quite impossible (see 
82.3B, note 1). The $"wo? therefore is phonologically in immedi- 
ate and impartial opposition to all seven vowels. The justification 
for comparing it to the —e— of the G verb-root in $épe lies 
elsewhere. The G e here, as in many other parts of G morphology, 
is unmotivated, or motivated only by the spontaneous excitement 
of expressing the speaker's will (83.5Ad). The 8° wo” in the root of 
(r dehl and many other parts of H morphology is also the 
actualization—or rather the non-actualization—of an unmotivated 
vowel when a stress-accent comes on the next syllable. The heavy 
stress of H reduces the unmotivated vowels in its neighborhood to 
a dull obscurity. This cardinal difference between H and G makes 
the correspondences in verb structure less apparent than in such a 
noun structure as 113323. {big nebot ow} ‘for his stolen thing’ 
: KAémoc ‘stolen thing’ (82.4A; cf. §2.5G). Nevertheless, in special 
environments the H and G vowels, even though unmotivated, 
come out in manifestly better agreement with each other than 


vM 


Š wo and e. 


NOTES TO 3.5Ca 


1. Already a well established opinion in the time of Wilhelm Gesenius, 
Ausfübrlicbes grammatiscb-kritiscbes Lebrgebáude der hebräischen Sprache 
(Leipzig, 1817), p. 67. 


2. H happens to have an imperative ni 2 {m neh} ‘count’ (II Sam. 24:1). 


3. Passages quoted by F. E. König, Historisch-kritisches Lebrgebáude der 
hebräischen Sprache (Leipzig, 1881-97), I, 665-668. See also Martin 
Schreiner, “Zur Geschichte der Aussprache des Hebráischen," ZAW, 6 
(1886), 236-239. 


4. The least open back-vowel Í ü ] occurs usually where the letter 1 is written. 
So the punctators had only to place a dot alongside the letter, where it could 
not be taken as a sign for another vowel—thus 1. Here they were imitating the 
Eastern (or Nestorian) Syriac notation, which indicated 1 ] by a dot under 
the letter: 9. In H a dot there would look like the sign for {1};s0 they moved 
it half way up. Their sign for the vowel {O}, a dot at the top of the same 
letter— —follows the Nestorian pointing 0 exactly. Since in H, unlike Syriac, 
tO} and {2} sometimes occur where no 1 is written, they needed to make up 
a supplementary sign . for {4}, but ` would serve for Í just as well in the 
absence of the letter. |. The Hz punctators had behind them the experience of 
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the previous schemes for vowel-notation in both H and Syriac, but were in no 
way obliged to copy them, because the H£ punctators alone enjoyed supreme 
prestige among the Jews of many countries for their oral mastery of the Bible 
text. Their system is consequently equal or superior to their predecessors' in 
every respect. 


5. {9} in the mss. is not , but _ (a dash modified by the addition of a dot 
underneath to match the shape of . the front-vowel of equal aperture). 


3.5Cb.|91in tbe root. The radical part of both aye and {easch } 
deviates from the G pattern CéC|e and the H pattern {© cén} 
respectively. Moreover the deviation is largely the same in both; 
and where it ceases to agree, that too signifies much for the theory 
of the IE and the Semitic languages. A well-known rule of H (and 
Am) is that when the first consonant of any word is guttural, the 
plain $^wo? cannot follow. Instead the glide must have a definite 
quality, most often {8}, sometimes {É} or {©}. H affords the 
following examples in the thematic imperative singular, besides 
{ eáSéh } ‘do’ (all masc. unless otherwise stated): 


"Ha [ə8deh 7] ‘put on’ (Job 40:10) 

ney fealeh} (835.4Ec, note 2) 

"ay [e8neh] ‘answer’ (Pr. 26:5 +) 

nt —(xázeh] ‘behold’ (Is. 33:20 +) 

2 (X&ylV] ‘live’ (fem., Ezek. 16:6; see 83.6A)! 

nn) (wexáneh] ‘and encamp’ (II Sam. 12:28) 

nn theyeh} ‘be’ (Ex. 18:19 +) 

VDO {hyiy} ‘be’ (fem., Gen. 24:60) 
The prevailing vocalic glide with gutturals is of the most open 
quality La], but several verbs are not consistent. The plural of 
‘answer’ is once 132 [eánuw| (I Sam. 12:3) but twice 13% 
(e&nuw] (Ps. 147:7, hyphenated and unaccented in Num. 21:17). 
Possibly the {©} form has a different meaning, ‘sing’ rather than 
‘answer’; but this hardly seems sufficient to motivate a deviant 
vocalization of the ¥. Other forms from the root 1? are identical 
regardless whether they mean ‘answer’ or ‘sing’; e.g., the imperfect 
-731393 [yaesnuw | (Job 15:6, I Sam. 29:5 +). The imperfect of YM 
‘behold’ has the {č} glide, ntm? (yexézéh]'he beholds’ (Num. 
24:4 +). No imperative has fŠ]. The G and Latin [8] in the root 
syllable of Gye : age is now widely interpreted as a trace of a 
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laryngeal (= guttural) consonant at the beginning of a biconsonan- 
tal root. By this theory, the vowel in the biconsonantal root 
/ € €C- / is actualized [8] when following not any and all laryngeals 
but just a certain type of laryngeal. The idea is not gratuitous; for 
at any rate G has no biconsonantal roots of the pattern / CaC-/ 
which can also claim to be IE roots. For instance, mave ‘stop’ 
("present" imperative, IL 1.282, etc.) has no plausible IE 
etymology, besides which the v is not a consonant phoneme / V/ 
in G In lauis 'you wash' (Plautus, Ps. 10) Latin has at least one 
CaC— root with a good IE etymology; but the G Ao’ ‘she washed’ 
(= *AóFe; Od. 10.361, imperfect) makes it implausible to posit an 
IE root */ 192—/ Besides ¿ye : age, the aC— roots are few: 
üx|ouac ‘I grieve’ (Od. 18.256, 19.129; no IE etym.), ale ‘nourish’ 
(Statius, Ach. 1.359, etc.; Keltic and Germanic cognates). The 
consonant which I provisionally symbolize *g is a device for 
bringing the structure of dye and other aC— verbs into line with 
the CeC— of $épe, Aéye, éve, etc. We are not to identify *a with 
one Semitic guttural more than another—say Y rather than ñ or ñ 
(cf. 82.1Bb). It has, indeed, no specific character except that it 
imparts [a] quality to the nucleus of the syllable. Whereas in H the 
consonants which impart this [9] quality are opposed to one 
another, as in [eánéh ~ xánéh, x&yiy ~ hayiy}, Latin and G 
have no such opposition. Hence, in these IE languages, any specific 
consonant in front of the [9] nucleus is superfluous; and many 
phenomena, including versification, show there was none. The 
parallel to H is therefore narrowed down: H has an opposition 
between the non-guttural initial consonants, which do not deflect 
the vowel to{}, and the guttural ones that do. Now the G and 
Latin consonants that are phonetically similar to the former H 
type—labials, dentals, velars, etc.—do not deflect the vowels either; 
as G and Latin lack the gutturals, the deflection to [@] turns up in 
the absence of any consonant. 


NOTES TO 3.5Cb 
1. Plain S^ wo” after the ‘and’ prefix, IM {wsx yeh | ‘and live’ (masc.; 
Pr. 4:4 +). 


2. Several apparent / C9/-—/ roots in the thematic ("second") aorist are 
demonstrably triconsonantal, with syllabic actualization of the 2d consonant 
in the absence of a guQa vowel. E.g., 7a0 |ep ‘he suffered’ (II. 24.7, etc.; 
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unaugmented) evinces a root {p "UE in the perfect ménov@a ‘I have 
suffered' (Od. 17.284, etc.). The paradigmatic parallel 


aorist Ehafe imperfect éA0e (also EAdvO ave) 
aorist Cure imperfect €AetmE (also ¿À(umTape) 


gives an irresistible proof of a root zd ath— / ‘elude,’ the 2d consonant 
being a “laryngeal” related to the vowel [a]; in precisely the same manner as 
the 2d consonant of / Lcipe / ‘leave’ is related to the vowel [1]. some 
linguists symbolize this laryngeal by * Ə, or *9,, others by *b>. 


I must dissent from the generally received idea that the Ionic n [8:] is from 
[3:], which the other G dialects show (see 8 $2.5 A-C). Unless we know the 
precise phonetic character of the consonant / &/, we must not say it would 
necessarily impose maximum aperture upon the nucleus of the syllable, any 
more than / 1i L/ necessarily imposes minimum aperture. The G et remained a 
clear diphthong [91] in most dialects through the Classical period 
(881.7Ca-c); afterwards the tendency toward monophthongation, reducing 
the difference between the nuclear and the post-nuclear part of the syllable, 
made it something like [11] and finally a vowel of minimum aperture [1]. In 
Boeotian it had evolved to a closed monophthong by the 4th century B.C. 
(§1.9D). The old Latin diphthong ei did not merge with z until the 2d 
century B.C.; Sturtevant ($1.7Ce, note 2), pp. 114-115. It is likely that a 
diphthong of the type *[99] or *[#8,] tended to be less stable than [ei]and 
so evolved to [98:] in most G dialects and in Latin by the time of the earliest 
texts. But in Ionic, perhaps partly through the influence of a pre-literate 
tradition of poetry, an intermediate aperture of the nucleus was maintained, 
while the post-nuclear sound was similar enough to a pre-nuclear [£] so 
that both could be written B. The long vowel [81] came from identifying the 
nuclear and the post-nuclear as one unsegmentable sound. 


3.5Cc. [O] in Indo-European verb-roots. The Semitic languages do 
not, so far as I can see, throw light on the roots that turn up in G, 
Latin, and other IE languages with a vowel [O], not alternating 
with [E]; e.g., éyrc ‘he perceived, he recognized’ (II. 1.199, etc.), 
nouit 'he knows' (Plautus, As. 456, etc.; perfect of noscit). There 
is no thematic root oC— with a clear IE pedigree, to set against the 
aC— type represented by age, ale. We might make out a case for 
Copero ‘he stirred himself’ (JI. 12.279, 14.397, 22.102).! However, 
this is a lone thematic form in a non-thematic verb, and the 
synonymous non-thematic form wpro is much commoner (5.590, 
etc.). One verb with a thematic {OC—} aorist is frequent in G): 
dde7’ ‘he perished’ (Od. 15.247), ÓXovro ‘they perished’ (JJ. 4.409, 
etc.); but G has only middle, no active verbs with a root {OC—} 
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plus the thematic vowel. The hypothetical laryngeal consonant 
*9,, which many consider to be the source of such cases of [9], 
behaves in a highly perplexing way. André Martinet symbolizes it 
*A™, which would equal */ 8#/ in my notation—1.e., similar to the 
*/ &/ responsible for the vowel [a] in Gye, but followed by a 
labial component.^ His theory suggests to me why we look in vain 
for Semitic consonants with a similar effect on the nucleus of the 
ensuing syllable. Just as the Semitic languages have no labio-velar 
consonants k¥, g4—velars that end with rounding of the lips—so 
they have no gutturals (or laryngeals) ending that way.? 


NOTES TO 3.5Cc 


1. For its IE connections see Emile Boisacq, Dictionnaire étymologique de la 
langue grecque, 4th ed. (Heidelberg, 1950), s.v. Opvupt. copero is an aorist 
middle form, in which the augment consists in the o of the root óp— being 
replaced by the longer vowel c. 


2. "Non-apophonic o-vocalism in Indo-European,” Word, 9 (1953), 253-267. 


3. The Semitic counterparts to the IE labio-velars could theoretically be 
inferred from cognate vocabulary, but most of the items adduced by Möller 
and Cuny ($0.8) are too dubious to bear any weighty conclusions. 


3.5Cd. Tbe Í°eC—1 roots. Although (9&56h] agrees satisfactorily 
with ¿ye in the quality of the radical vowel, we must still admit 
that the radical vowel of the G type [CéCe] finds no better 
counterpart than the neutral glide S" wo? in H. But H too hast! 
as the radical vowel, provided that the initial consonant is Ñ. 
There is no example in the imperative singular masculine, but the 
plural 15S (^epuw] ‘bake’ (Ex. 16:23) leaves no doubt. Without 
claiming for certain that the singular would be *Í“epéñ] we can 
cite the{"€D—}root, with the {©} vowel in the imperative, just as in 
G—the vowel not being modified or abridged at all. The 
importance of | PW] is corroborated by another plural impera- 
tive NN {°etoyuw} ‘come’ (Is. 56:12 +). The long form of the 
plural ending, f- $yUw] instead of {-UW}, is recorded in a few 
other 1"? verbs: 

imperative '* 3 (b''eoyuw] ‘ask, inquire’ (Is. 21:12) 

imperfect 1 20^ {yiš" loyuw} ‘they prosper’ (Job 12:6) 
It has inclined many to regard the 1"? class of verbs as basically 
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triconsonantal, with ` (not ñ) as the third consonant. However, 
these verbs have other forms that unquestionably show no third 
radical consonant: 


preterite DR*) {waya t} “and he came" 
perfect(nip'eal) 1931  (nib"euw] ‘they are sought out? 
perfect 122 {Soluw} ‘they prosper" 


als. 41:25! POb.6 “Jer. 12:1 + 


{—Syuw} occurs with the root ÑN ‘come’ oftener than with any 
other of the class; so we can properly regard "DN as an enlarged 


form of the root. Still the vowel {€} in 3" DN fastens it in the same 
class as 3 B; for truly triconsonantal verbs have no {€} but only 
the glide {€} if the first consonant is N; e.g., 


VN  (?Šmor] ‘say’ (Gen. 45:17 +) 
YANI {we smoc*} ‘and be strong’ (Joshua 1:18 +) 


In a biconsonantal verb-root this [Š] is recorded just once: "5x 
[^Sliy| ‘lament’ (imperative sing. fem., Joel 1:8). The form will 
hardly fit into any other verb-class besides the biconsonantal 
thematic.? Yet no other forms of such a verb, with the meaning 
lament, are known; those which share this meaning belong to 
other verb-classes—e.g., yaba {heyl iyliy | ‘lament’ (Jer. 49:3 
+), which the dictionaries list under the root °? ? °, is a synonym of 

N. With so few samples, we dare not construct a double 
icu of the imperative, 


masculine singular *f°?epéh] «{°S1 6h} 
masculine plural { epuw} *{ °Sluw} 
feminine singular — *(^epiy| (^Bliy] 
feminine plural ? ? 


Our comparison with G needs only the assurance that H 
biconsonantal roots of the thematic class do under some circum- 
stances exhibit an unreduced vowel {€}. 


NOTES TO 3.5Cd 


[° -ti is the ordinary Am oh for ° come'; Bene: well ede in ie 
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brief Biblical Am corpus. In H it is uncommon even in poetry, the normal 


word being X3 fb—^ 1. 


2. One triconsonantal imperative sing. in Am is ` ? IN { "eusl ‘go, depart’ 
(Ezra 5:15). 


3. A Ð verb is not quite out of the question (cf. 883.9Db, 4.3A, 4.6Ca, 
note 1) In that case the perfect would be PI i «fyoral} ‘he has 
lamented,’ rather than ps (^olgh] (I Kings 8:31, II Chr. 6:22)—which 
has, however, a quite different sense, ‘he swears.’ The latter form matches the 
11" or biconsonantal thematic structure (CoC| hj of 1 BN {°opoh} ‘he 
(had) baked' (Gen. 19:3). 


3.5Ce. Tbe weak Š and tbe Indo-European roots beginning witb 
e—. The vowel {€} in the H imperative of {°eP-} ‘bake, (^et- 
'come' can never be found after any other initial consonant. I 
must try to explain why the parallel to the e of G takes in no 
(CeC-] structure besides Í ”eC—], why the normal H reduction of 
the radical vowel to a mere transitional glide has spared the e in 
these biconsonantal Í ”—C] verbs. The special treatment that shows 
up in (^ LN } and {°et—} is due, no doubt, to some characteristic 
of the {°}, most probably its feebleness.* In any other sequence of 
consonant-plus-vowel in H, unless the vowel is motivated, its 
articulation matters only insofar as the consonant either requires 
the support of a vowel or imparts a certain vocalic quality to the 
syllable. But in the sequence {°e} the tables are turned; the vowel 
is more distinctive than the consonant, which is perceived only as 
a consonantal anticipation c of the [©] nucleus. Strictly speaking, we 
should not class the roots!” EE land {°€t—} as biconsonantal, on a 
par with {rd-, m'n-, e&S-|, etc. Yet the (^eC-1 and the 
{C°C-} structure have something in common: they consist of 
two, not three phonemes. The {°} of the former structure and the 
S$’ wo” (or (&]) of the latter are just ancillary bridging sounds. So 
the Í”eC—] structure of H is phonologically close to the eC— of G 
and Latin: 


éóop “they ate’ (Od. 23.9; unaugmented imperfect)? 
edunt “they eat' (Plautus, Ps. 825, etc.) 
eme ‘buy, acquire’ (As. 673) 


We draw back a little from unswerving acceptance of the theory of 
purely consonantal roots. The concept of biconsonantality, 
however illuminating, is an abstraction, not a material reality of 
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the recorded languages. A somewhat different abstraction, the 
two-phoneme root, embraces more facts than the two-consonant 
root. To call ed— “eat' biconsonantal contradicts a fact; the 
hypothetical first consonant—however we may symbolize it, *9; or 
*b, or *e—is a myth, for it puts the facts into a false perspective. 
On the other hand, the two-phoneme root is as valid for the IE 
languages as for H. We can fairly maintain that é6— (Latin ed—) 
and Aey— (leg—) are both roots of two phonemes. In the absence 
of an initial consonant, e can be opposed to a, as shown by ay— 
(ag—); but after an initial consonant the e serves only to constitute 
a syllable.? 


NOTES TO 3.5Ce 


1. So in certain nouns that begin with —N (Joüon, pp. 76, 197-198); e.g., 


M TS [^ezowr] ‘girdle’ (Ezek. 23:15 *;construct in Is. 5:27 +) 
Arabic yy)! (^izàrun] 


cf. 31301 { wax ágowr } 'and a girdle' (Pr. 31:24; construct 11 1 n 
(x&àgoWr } in II Sam. 20:8) 
315 [x&mowr } ‘ass’ (Ex. 22:3 +; construct in 23:5 +) 


y 73 


Arabic e (bimàruai! 


H has no nouns of the pattern {CECOWC} or ([CeCUWC |], unless the first 
consonant is Ñ; otherwise the {©} is replaced by a glide. 


2. Cf. the present é6et ‘he eats’ (II. 15.636). 


3. The CaC— roots which exist either in G or in Latin without a clear IE 
etymology pose an apparent exception. For Latin we have no means of 
explaining away the CaC— structure of cane ‘sing’ (Vergil, Aen. 3.438, etc.), 
cadunt ‘they fall (Plautus, Amph. 234, etc.). G, however, never treats a 
{CaC—} root exactly like a (C ©C—}. Thus the root (iaÀA—, which appears in 
the aorist imperative Bade ‘throw, shoot’ (Euripides, El. 1325, etc.), differs 
from the Aey— or the ġep— root in admitting of non-recessive accent; for its 
participle is faAcov (Il. 5.208, etc.) in opposition to Aéyw ‘speaking, saying’ 
(Od. 12.165, etc.), óépcop ‘carrying’ (II. 1.13, etc.). 


3.5 Cf. N as a minimal explosion or implosion. The letter N was 
undoubtedly pronounced without fail at the beginning of a word, 
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even though we take it for a prop—no phoneme or at best a 
negative-neutral phoneme as opposed to any other consonant. It 
has no phonological content besides being the initial explosion, 
preliminary to the syllabic sound. All other consonants, in the 
initial position, have this role in addition to some other distinctive 
feature of articulation. The Phoenician alphabet, which the 
Hebrews and the Aramaeans took over without changing a single 
letter, places N conspicuously at the head of the list. It is the most 
general and characterless explosion, indispensable whenever a 
more specific one is lacking. Its phonetic actualization is identified 
by many modern scholars with the glottal catch [^], familiar in 
German at the beginning of words that are written with an initial 
vowel, and in such English words too, provided they come after a 
pause or a word that ends in a vowel without off-glide.! The 
identification of the letter Ñ with the sound [°] is probably right, 
but of little phonological importance. What matters a great deal 
more, either for an internal study of H (or Am) or for a 
comparison with IE languages, is that & has less than any other 
consonant to distinguish it from the total absence of a consonant. 
Whenever it comes at the end of a word, it presumably had the 
function, in ancient times, of supplying a minimal implosion, 
probably too slight to check the vowel. In the period of the 
medieval punctators, it was invariably a null in the final position, 
not sounded at all ($1.3D). Considering how tenaciously the 
tradition of Tiberias had cherished the minutiae of pronunciation, 
I must infer that where Š stood in Hj for a minimal implosion 
(rather than a minimal explosion) its sound was so subdued, so 
little different from the lack of an implosion as to become 
imperceptible to the keen ears of the Tiberias Massoretes. The 
same happened to certain other implosive consonants D), , 3, or", 
but only after certain vowels homorganic with them—while N 
became silent after any vowel.” In a medial position also, N tends 
to quiesce after a vowel, and the Hz punctators marked it then 
with a rope”; eg., TENA [to?puw] ‘you bake’ (Ex. 16:23), 
*BN* [yo^puw } ‘they (will) bake’ (Ezek. 46:20). Under some 
conditions, which remain obscure, a medial M continued to be 


(Ps. 68:32, etc.). But it was suppressed altogether by the Hj scribes 
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when it came as the first radical consonant after the ‘I’ prefix - N, 
and sporadically in other environments: 


7 AN { omar} ‘I (will) say’ (Gen. 22:2 +) 
never «O88 : 
OH {tom ruw} ‘you (pl.) will say” 
13585 {tom raw} < i rb 
but normally ! ! 2^5 {Ug } ‘you (pl.) will say 


^I Sam. 19:14 — "Jer. 48:14 + 


All in all, X does not rank as a full-fledged consonant; and the 
absence of it in G and the other old IE languages harmonizes well 
enough with its feebleness and subservience to vowels in H. 
Consideration of this should warn us against an exaggerated, 
schematic doctrine of laryngeal consonants, so prominent in some 
primordial stage of IE that a vowel could only exist as the syllabic 
actualization of a consonant phoneme or (in the case of the guna, 
vowel) as a transition between consonants. No known IE language 
encourages such an extreme view; and not one Semitic language 
either—in spite of the consonantal alphabet—keeps the vowels in 
such absolute subordination to all consonants, even including N. 


NOTES TO 3.5Cf 


š 9 TS ; 
1. Anna owns it has [ ]at the beginning of the first two words. 


2. At the very most, a vestige of the implosive sound of final N appears in 
js SATIN (Pal tere? yayin’} ‘don’t see wine’ (Pr. 23:31). For 
the Ñ= inhibits a conjunctive d'ogeS in the following — *, while a final N- 
would have been followed by d-oges , as in jj? n Dy [yesoseh low 
“it shall be done to him’ (Ex. 21:31 +; cf. §3.4Ce). 


3.5D. The lack of initial guttural consonants in Indo-European. All 
G literary texts are written in the Ionic alphabet of twenty-four 
letters, including seven vowels. Apart from w, the last addition to 
the alphabet placed at the very end, the six G vowel-letters are 
adapted from consonant-letters of the Phoenician alphabet: 


a ENLO b 
from NAR? p 3 


In Phoenician and H all of these stand for consonants pronounced 
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at the beginning of a word, as in their acrophonic names 
/°alep, hé/, etc. When the Ionians dropped the consonant £F! 
and stabilized ņ as a long vowel [ :], they brought to completion a 
tendency discernible in the other ancient IE languages, not to have 
consonants homorganic with vowels. The consonants [Y] and [V] 
in initial as well as other positions remain in IE languages outside 
of G, but gutturals (or laryngeals) are not found.? 


NOTES TO 3.5D 


1. Both the vowel v and the consonant F are from 1 (vY in the old 
Phoenician lettering). The F was retained in mss. of the dialect poets Corinna, 
Alcman, Sappho and Alcaeus, though the alphabet of the mss. is otherwise 
the standard Ionic. 


2. The [h] is no real exception; for a comparison within the IE family reveals 
that where it appears in one IE language, the cognates have a different 
consonant; e.g., 

Latin bum: “on (to) the ground’ (Vergil, Aen. 5.481, etc.) 

G  xayuat ‘on (to) the ground’ (Il. 4.482, etc.; cf. $4.5Ce) 


The [1] is therefore not of IE origin; if we prefer to make a non-genctic 
statement, the [h] does not belong to the common stock of the IE languages. 


3.5Da. Tbe disturbing effect of guttural consonants upon vowels. 
The quality that enables [J| and [V] to fit into most IE languages, 
while gutturals do not, is suggested by a difference between the 
behavior of `, ` and that of the gutturals N, ñ, n, Y in H and 
Am. Though all six are to a degree homorganic with vowels, 
nevertheless " and 3 in an explosive position have no more 
influence on vowels than any other consonant has; hence "0 
{y “rei } ‘shoot’ (H Kings 13:17) vocalized just like (p^néh, 
r'déh], etc. The gutturals do affect the vocalism, as we observe 
not only in the imperative but also in other formations; e.g., when 
nouns of the structure [CÓC&C] take a possessive suffix (entailing 
a shift of accent), the vowel of the first syllable becomes {1} after 
any other consonant but usually 181 after a guttural: 
“Ap {jeter}  'hiding-place' (Is. 16:4 +) 
"Shp {Sit riy} ‘my hiding-place’ (Ps. 119:114) 
?1* {yecer} ‘thought’ (Gen. 8:21 +) 
yay (yle row} ‘his thought’ (Deut. 31:21 +) 
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228 (^ecel } ‘side, beside’ (Lev. 10:12 +) 
1338 [^5c"1ów] ‘his side, beside him’ (Pr. 8:30 4) 
"Bn LZOpEC} ‘pleasure’ (Jer. 48:38 +) 
TREN {xep COW} ‘his pleasure’ (Job 21:21 +) 
"12 Ogee | ‘help’ (Dan. 11:34 +) 
en ry {sez riy} ‘my help’ (Ps. 70:6 +)! 


The gutturals obscure the segmentation of the syllable—I mean the 
segmentation in accord with the principle discovered by Kuryto- 
wicz, that the bond between the explosive beginning of a syllable 
and its nucleus is relatively loose, while the bond between the 
nucleus and the implosive part is tighter.^ The admirable rules of 
Kuryłowicz rest upon his study of IE languages only, and have 
assisted me immeasurably in exploring the difference between this 
family and the Semitic, including those Semitic languages (H 
above all) whose structure is like IE to a considerable degree. The 
articulation of a Semitic guttural at the beginning of a word or a 
syllable often if not always spills over into the vowel. Whatever 
vowel-phonemes the Semitic languages have are subject to great 
phonetic variation which somewhat lessens their usefulness in 
morphology. Moreover, each guttural deflects the vowels not in 
one certain direction; the guttural tends rather to upset the 
nucleus of the syllable it introduces, and which vowel-quality will 
emerge is made unpredictable, as we saw in 332 Í| feanuw} ~ 13% 


oeaan] ‘answer’ or ‘sing’ (m. pl nn théyeh} ‘be’ (m. 


Ane Pist “op ‘your wife " 12:18 +) 
IAA WS (?sš" to | } ‘your wife’ (Ps. 128:3, beginning the 
verse) 


NOTES TO 3.5Da 
1. In Arabic too the gutturals deflect the vowels phonetically, but without 
disturbing the phonology, and the script ignores their effect; Wright, I, 8-9. 
2. "La syllabe," pp. 104-105. 
3.5Db. Roots with a non-explosive initial phoneme. The IE 
languages show some parallel to the Semitic guttural consonants in 


post-nuclear but not in pre-nuclear positions. For instance, the 
feminine suffix —n in early Ionic, where the meter calls for a 
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vowel + consonant, expresses the implosive consonant correspon- 
ding to the ñ in the {óB} suffix of H and Am.’ Again, the 
environments in which the {7a} of the S imperative is replaced by 
[—8] are so limited as to betray a post nuclear consonant 
homorganic with {2} (83.4Ee) and corresponding to the T in the 
(7 $1] ending of H. But where H or Am has an initial guttural 
accompanied by a vowel, the parallel in the IE language extends 
only to the vowel. We cannot prove there was absolutely no 
consonantal sound (§2.1Bb); but at any rate the meter of G and S 
poetry affords little if any trace of a guttural consonant 
pronounced at the beginning of words which the script represents 
as having an initial vowel. In Gb, metrical traces of the 
non-guttural consonant F are unmistakable, and especially fre- 
quent where an elision of the vowel at the end of the previous 


v vu | — 


word would otherwise be regular: ¿oç ó6e oivos ‘like this wine’ (Tl. 
3.300; Cretan Doric FOINO, genitive, Guarducci 4.72, col. 
10.39; H ]?? {ygyin}, Gen. 19:35 +; Arabic ó {¥ayn|um p; but 
words like &yop1) ‘assembly’ (H AAYY {eacorgh}, 82.5), &ye ‘do, 
come (H TË) foal}, 83.3), &ypoi ‘fields’ (H 7130 
[xac rey} ‘courts,’ §2.1B), dyamap ‘to love, cherish’ (cf. H Tana 
(^aháboh] ‘love,’ 82.5D, note 3), or others from the same roots 
do not normally impede elision: 


a = —— wi wv - 


retpnxet 5° ayopn ‘the assembly was in an uproar’ (IL. 2.95) 


—- wo v — 


GNX’ aye Any’ Eptdos “but do stop quarreling’ (1.210) 


_ w w 


ne Kat’ aypous ‘than in the fields’ (Od. 17.18) 


` _ 


OF åàyårnoa ‘thus I cherished’ (23.214; cf. §2.5D, note 3) 


H, which recognizes the gutturals as phonemes, is a language of 
unclear syllabicity; these consonants with a partly vocalic actual- 
ization leave it doubtful how many syllables are in a word, and 
preclude the measurement of syllables as long or short. In G and S 
the number and the quantity of syllables is on the whole obvious 
because the sounds are readily analyzed as either vowels or 
consonants—and if consonants, as either pre-vocalic or post- 
vocalic. In H we cannot strictly maintain that the guttural 
consonant comes before the vowel—so much does the the guttural 
confuse the segmentation. The Semitic and IE languages, with 
their divergent phonology, nevertheless show an important parallel 
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in the structure of their roots. Both a straightforward biconso- 
nantal root and the kind exemplified in NYY 1985$] ef} : ayje 


consist of two phonemes (§3.5Ce). The difference lies in the 
nature of the first phoneme, as some roots begin with a phoneme 
that can be articulated explosively, without affecting the nucleus 
of the syllable, while other roots begin with a non-explosive 
phoneme. In H {©8886} ; G dye the articulation of the first 
element involves the nucleus. But in H the non-explosive first 
phoneme is a guttural consonant; in G it is a vowel. H keeps the 
several gutturals distinct while allowing them to distort the vowels, 
as in (e9/gnáw y. G makes no distinction between gutturals; on the 
other hand it articulates the vowels distinctly. If there was any 
sound of a guttural consonant in G, it was a subordinate 
accompaniment to the vowel and did not deflect it into the 
phonetic range of any other vowel. 


NOTE TO 3.5Db 


1. §§2.5Ac-d. The vocalic nucleus [5], influenced by the guttural, is implied 
but not expressed by the letter Biin the early Ionic script. 


3.5Dc. Tbe tbeory of Indo-European laryngeals. We can now 
appraise a view which has many adherents, that the vowel-qualities 
in IE languages (except for the least open vowels 7 and z) often 
reflect proto-IE laryngeal or guttural consonants. Comparisons 
with Semitic, prior to mine, seemed to favor the tracing of a 
certain vowel-quality in IE to the residual influence of a certain 
guttural consonant. The Indo-Europeanists disagree among them- 
selves how many such consonants they should assume in order to 
derive the vowels of the recorded languages.’ Whether they 
assume three or four or some other number, depends on their 
interpretation of the phenomena of vocalism. Probably a majority 
of researchers set up 


*b, or *91 as the source of e 
*b, or *95asthe source of a 
*b5 or *23 as the source of o 


Such a reconstruction is deceptive and phonetically implausible, as 
our examination of H now leads us to suspect. In H a certain 
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guttural is not associated with a certain vowel. On the contrary, 
the vocalic component in the articulation of each guttural is 
inconstant. The stable initial vowels of G and other IE languages 
are not likely to have arisen as the reflexes of a certain number of 
guttural consonants. Rather, the condition of their stability was 
that such gutturals were absent—or, in genetic terms, eliminated. 
The IE and Semitic languages which we are studying had their 
genesis in contact with each other, to some extent. The gutturals 
that we find in the recorded Semitic languages could have been 
known to the forerunners of G and S but rejected by them so that 
the known IE languages are without gutturals, or at any rate 
without distinctive gutturals. If we understand it so, we may still 
say that the gutturals were proto-IE—1.e., in the background of the 
IE languages—but not that they determined the quality of the G or 
S or Latin vowels? The background of the IE and Semitic 
languages afforded the possibility of either guttural phonemes 
obscuring the vowels or vocalic phonemes ignoring (or suppres- 
sing) the gutturals. Before the genesis of the known languages, we 
dare not say which were phonemes. The IE preference for vowels 
is more in line with the phonetic stock of most languages on earth. 
The gutturals may well have hampered the spread of the Semitic 
languages, which have prevailed only in countries of the most 
ancient civilization and among peoples living on the fringe of that 
civilization, such as the Nubians and Berbers Arabized in recent 
centuries. This phonological difference between Semitic and IE 
languages is not, to be sure, the leading factor in the extraordinary 
expansion of the IE; nor has it a major bearing upon the literary 
and intellectual merit of the texts composed in any of these 
languages. 


NOTES TO 3.5Dc 


1. The evidence of Hittite contributes little toward determining the number 
of gutturals theoretically necessary for proto-IE; for the pronunciation of 
Hittite is more obscure and problematical than that of any other IE language. 
Hittite, after being recorded on tablets of the 2d millennium B.C. in Asia 
Minor, became extinct without leaving any mark upon G or H; so of its 
phonology no tradition, not even a remote or distorted one, has come down 
to us. Our conception of the Hittite sounds is based upon the decipherment 
of the cuneiform writing system, which the Hittites borrowed from Accadian, 
and which was first devised for Sumerian. Whether this script was adequate or 
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nearly adequate to the sounds of Hittite, is open to doubt. In Accadian it 
shows fewer distinctions of vowel-quality and fewer guttural consonants than 
the neighboring and related language, Am—as we find it in the Massoretic text 
of the Bible and in the copious Syriac literature. 


2. A similar but more manifest error is the widespread idea that the length of 
a vowel in Latin determines the quality in the Romance languages. As an 
external mnemonic formula, we may allow that derivations like the following 
fit most of the facts: 


Latinz > Italian: 


Latin? |x, Italian e ([Š] not [ED 


—— 


Latin e 
etc. 


But to explain the many interesting anomalies like 
directum > diritto 


strictum stretto 


we need a more satisfactory theoretical statement, which unfortunately 
cannot be so brief. We begin by remarking that the opposition of long to 
short vowels was abandoned in the genesis of the Romance languages, in favor 
of a different vowel-system. We should not commit ourselves to saying how 
consciously this was done; that it was altogether unconscious, as many 
scholars have thought, is least likely. 


3.5Dd. Tbe subservience of N to vowels. The peculiar treatment of 
vowels with N in H and Am dissuades us from ranking it as a 
typical guttural. To be sure, it sometimes behaves like the other 
gutturals, but it is certainly weaker and has the least consonantal 
component. Indeed, its articulation is mainly vocalic, and this 
vocalic component can be little affected by the glottal catch or 
whatever else the consonantal Š may have been. Being less 
segmental than any other phoneme symbolized in the H alphabet, 
N is scarcely analyzable as a sound occurring before or after the 
nucleus of a syllable. It needs some vowel or other—which one 
matters little or not at all! The vocalism accompanying N, 
whenever it differs from the vocalism accompanying other 
consonants (guttural or non-guttural) in a morphologically similar 
environment, is not due to the consonantal character of the N, 
except negatively: the environment of the vowel consists in the 
lack of a modifying consonant. Thus, in the construct state of the 
noun, where any other final consonant checks the vowel, making 
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it fá} instead of the {Í} of the absolute, the vowel is not checked by 
final N and comes out {9}: 

absolute "3 % {dobor} ‘word’ (Deut. 23:10 +) 

construct "37 (d bar] ‘the word (matter) of’ (Gen. 12:17 +) 


absolute N33 {cobo”} ‘host’ (Ps. 68:12 +) 
construct 83% (c bo^] ‘the host of’ (Deut. 17:3 +) 


The negative effect of N preserving a vowel, when any other 
consonant would reduce it, appears at the beginning of a word 
too, as we saw in FP (^epuw], TAN {etoyuw}, and in the 
active feminine verbal noun 

APR [^oloh] ‘curse’ (Lev. 5:1 +) 

THON {°olotow} ‘his curse’ (Ezek, 17:16; cf. 17:19) 
The {9} depends on the disyllabic trough-and-crest of certain 
important classes of nouns and normally disappears from any 
syllable that loses the proclitic trough through a displacement of 
accent (§2.5G). In any syllable not protected by a prosodic 
feature, an unmotivated vowel is treated as mere slack, normally 
liable to reduction or distortion. H has comparatively little need 
for motivated vowels like the {©} of passive verbal nouns, 7131 ain, 


`} n3113. etc. (82.4). Not only are the roots (or lexical 
morphemes) non-vocalic; but also the other morphemes, so far as 
they consist of segmental phonemes, use only a few broad vocalic 
distinctions, like guna, ~ minimal. However, M is an exception to 
the pattern. It belongs to roots and prefixes in H, in Am to 
suffixes too; and in common with a prosodeme (i.e., a distinctive 
feature of accent), it is perceived not as a segment but in 
association with a vowel. Hence Ñ too sometimes preserves 
unmotivated vowels, while the non-guttural consonants modify 
them in a nearly uniform way and the gutturals in different ways. 
Unmotivated vowels have a function, to facilitate the articulation 
of phonemes. But most consonantal phonemes gain nothing from 
the uniform articulation of the adjacent vowels. Guttural conso- 
nants could even lose, for the characteristic rumble or gargle of 
each would tend to be blurred if the vowels needed to be 
articulated distinctly. The plosives did indeed suffer from the 
neighborhood of vowels. Although not confused with one another, 
they were deflected to fricatives; e.g., in 13N* N? (1o?7yo^ beh] 
‘he will not’ (Deut. 29:19) the need of the radical N for a clear 
vocalic actualization obliges the 3 after it to be actualized as a 
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fricative, while in aaan 1B {pan tir’bsit} ‘lest it (fem.) 


increase’ (Deut. 7:22), also from a biconsonantal (i 7?) root, the 2 
is no less plosive than if it came at the beginning of a word. 


NOTE TO 3.5Dd 


1. How & was articulated in Hj at the end of a few words where Ht shows it 
out of contact with any vowel, is indeed problematical. Those words are 
NaJ (83.7De), ND (xéq"^ | ‘sin’ (Lev. 22:9 +), 81 {Sow ° oy 
‘vanity’ (Lam. 2:14 +; but 12 {b aS'ow} ‘by vanity,’ Job 15: :31, in the 
same line as Ñ) D ), and the word for 'valley,' whose spelling and vocalization 
are both singularly inconstant: 


N30] (w hagy"? | ‘and the valley’ (I Sam. 17:3) 
` i i] | íw hagay} ‘and the valley’ (Joshua 8:11) 
FE 1 ig sy} ‘a valley’ (Is. 40:4) 
x5 F Í gey^ } “a valley’ (Zech. 14:4) 
The construct is always vocalized {©} whether spelled 8*1 or *1(N ` 


(gey^],1.22:1 +; "3 ig), Ezek. 39:11 +; cf. 82.7Ed). The pl. always 


has M but sometimes has written after it, sometimes before, sometimes 
even omitted: 


NIN) {ge"oyowt } ‘valleys’ (Ezek. 31:12) 


ni Be i ‘the valleys’ (II Kings 2:16; 
_ niin is the qÉriy) 
Dy IWAN [hage?oyowt | (Ezek. 7:16; hi*Rin, 32:5;the order 


—*N1— one: 3. 36:4,6) 


\ \ - 

T DINA) L ge "owteyko } ‘and your valleys’ (Ezek. 35:8; but the Mas- 
soretic note 93 3 ‘three times spelled in full’ seems to presuppose a tradi- 
tional spelling" * 138* 27, not 1 13811, for this word) 


When a sing. noun ends in a complex implosion (more than one consonant 
after the accent), that implosion is resolved in the pl. as the accent moves to 
the pl suffix {-iym} or {—Owt}. Now in most words with a complex 
implosion, it is clear which of the two consonants is last; a transitional vowel 
keeps them distinct (see §1.6Ba). But in the sing. of ‘valley’ the implosion 
was such that it was sometimes hard and sometimes impossible to discern the 
two components or determine their sequence; hence the wavering in the 
formation of the pl. 
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3.5De. Tbe status of vowels in tbe Greek language and alpbabet. 
Considering the remarkable similarity between the vowel systems 
of H and G, both in general and in so many details, we are 
surprised that the phonology of the two languages is otherwise so 
different. The key to the paradox lies in the area of difference 
between the H and the G vowels. The G vowels are never (or 
practically never) subordinated to the articulation of consonants. 
G has no unaccentable vowels like the glides of H; and any G 
vowel, whether or not accented, receives a uniform articulation in 
one of the seven qualities, no matter what consonant adjoins it. 
Gutturals like those of H could not fit into such a phonology, nor 
does the plosive - fricative alternation, which is so characteristic 
not only of H but of Am too. Vowel and consonant in G exercise 
a minimum of influence on each other. The clear, undisturbed 
quality which in H is the privilege of a few motivated vowels, or of 
those whose function is to actualize N or an accent, is in G the 
right of all vowels. The vowel-letters of the G alphabet testify to 
the fine intelligence which guided the adaptation of the Phoeni- 
cian alphabet to G. The Phoenician alphabet, given its acrophonic 
principle, did not include vowel-letters, doubtless because vowels 
played a subordinate, only half developed role in the Phoenician 
language as in H.! The phonetic difference between a root like 
(^ep-] ‘bake’ and an ordinary (C C-} root might conceivably 
have led to a recognition, in the writing system, of a vowel- 
phoneme rather than the consonant or quasi-consonant N. But it 
did not; let us try to see why. In the Ugaritic alphabet (§2.6Fd), 
which is otherwise as purely consonantal as the related Phoenician 
alphabet, the first letter xx had so little phonetic content as a 
consonant that the open vowel with it seemed a phonemically 
essential part of it. Hence at the end of the Ugaritic alphabet were 
added two letters = and EE which most often correspond, 
respectively, to N plus a closed front-vowel and N N plus a closed 
back-vowel in H.? But even so, these letters nn = are not 
used for vowels going with any other consonant besides [^].? The 
Ugaritic scribes did not recognize these three signs as standing for 
genuinely vocalic—i.e., purely nuclear—phonemes; and we cannot 
know how many such phonemes would have been detected in 
their language, had it been analyzed differently. The Ugaritic 
alphabet did not gain the merit of the G, and the added letters in 
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it (while useful to modern research) fall short of the clarity of the 
Phoenician alphabet; e. g... w 


{ah } ‘brother,’ but {uby | ‘my brother’ (nom.), {ibh} ‘ther brothers’ 
{abr} ‘after,’ but {Ubryt} ‘latter end, destiny’ 
‘akelm|?devourers, eaters,’ but {tikl } ‘it (fem.) eats, consumes’ 


The Phoenician N, however feeble phonetically, is an admirable 
phonemic device for a coherent notation of the language; the 
consonantal skeleton FX is in all forms of ‘brother,’ 5AN in all 
forms of ‘after,’ 258 in all forms of ‘eat’ (so too in H). The 
incoherence which the added letters of the Ugaritic alphabet 
introduced was incurred probably for the sake of using the same 
alphabet on the non-Semitic language called Hurrian. Texts in 
Hurrian are found at Ugarit, and the other added letter aya 
seldom occurs in Ugaritic texts except in borrowed words. The 
phonology of Ugaritic, no more than that of Phoenician or H, 
favored the recognition of the vocalic concomitant of N as a 
phoneme identical with a vowel between other consonants. Such 
an identification was made in G—for instance in é6— ‘eat’ and 
Aey— “say. Those who adapted the Phoenician alphabet to G 
doubtless perceived a difference between the two languages.” 
Thanks to its vowels, G had by this time, if not a great deal earlier, 
syllables easy to define by counting and even by measuring. 


NOTES TO 3.5De 


1. Friedrich, p. 34, points out how often the vowel-letter y is employed in the 
Punic passages of Plautus, written in the Latin alphabet. Y was of coursea G 
letter added to the Latin alphabet as an extra, for the sake of accurately 
representing the sound / ü / in G loan-words. Friedrich believes that Plautus 
himself could not have written this letter “as the Latin alphabet simply had 
no y at the time of Plautus." But the evidence (chiefly from Cicero, Orator 
48 [160] ) proves only that to write the letter or to pronounce the sound / ü/ 
was a Hellenism, and it remained so at all periods of Latin. There was nothing 
to stop even an early Latin author from using a foreign letter; and it was 
obviously familiar to Plautus, who derived all his plays from G originals. He 
found y the best of his stock of letters for rendering a Phoenician sound 
neither open enough for the Latin a, nor far enough back for the Latin z, nor 
forward enough for the Latin i—evidently a nondescript vowel-sound 
something like [+] or the Russian BL (cf. Š Š 3.8Bc, note 3, 3.9Eb). Friedrich 
in a subsequent publication, “Punische Studien," ZDMG, 107 (1957), 
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282-290, discusses a recently excavated Punic inscription in the G alphabet, 
composed not much later than the Poenulus of Plautus. It has BTN for ‘son 
of(H 12 (bn 713 (bin, 82.7 Ed, note 1), confirming the byn 
of the Poenulus mss.; and in several other words of the inscription the use of 
T is consistent with the y found in the Poenulus. 


Po _ ° 
2. The customary transcriptions an 19, — {1}, M {U} should not bias 
either the phonetic or the phonological interpretation of the Ugaritic data. 


3. Rare exceptions are cited by Gordon, pp. 16-17: (mria ~ mra} «fading, 
(gbla ~ sba} ‘sunset,’ fyraun] ‘they feared him.’ But these instances do 
not show a nuclear vowel (as in G) or its accompanying offglide (as in H); 
instead they show an intervocalic Ñ, pronounced with the help of first the 
preceding and then the following vowel. 


4. Gordon, pp. 235-236. 


5. To do this they need not have been proficient bilinguals. They had only to 
Hellenize the Phoenician names of the letters; the G names yauua, Kanna, 
Adf6a contain a full identification of their accented vowel with the 
acrophonic one in the name of the letter À (GA¢a). 


3.5Df. Early Greek and Sanskrit as languages of poetry. Without 
pretending to settle the controversial questions when the Iliad and 
the Odyssey were composed and when the Greeks took over the 
alphabet, I say only that beyond reasonable doubt G heroic verses 
in hexameters were composed by oral poets considerably before 
there was a G alphabet (§0.5C, note 1). Moreover, the syllabic 
structure of G is genetically one with that of S and clearly 
antedates the writing of the two languages in altogether different 
scripts.’ As the Vedic tristubh meter and the G Sapphic stanza 
are cognate too (§3.4Ef), the common stock of the languages 
extended to the form of their poetry. Our oldest texts in both G 
and S are all poetic; we have no evidence of what those languages 
were at that time, apart from the poets’ productions. The 
syllabicity of G and S goes hand in hand with their versification. 
We cannot determine whether the syllabic structure had arisen 
before the poets made metrical use of it. It would be wrong to 
apply the maxim of many linguists that the primary function of 
languages lies in everyday talk, and that poetry is a mere 
excrescence; it would be wrong to infer that poets must accept the 
structure of the language as it is given to them by the community. 
Whatever validity these ideas may have in general, they are not 
warranted by the early history of G and S. The poets were the first 
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ones we know of to give currency to an exemplary medium of 
expression, a language with a definite structure and vocabulary 
worthy of widespread adoption. In all probability, they were the 
authors of the national language; before them, communication 
within any group too large to be of uniform speech proceeded by 
makeshift. We do not see that anyone but the poets played an 
active part in setting the structure of Gh and Vedic S. The dotédc 
and the rsi in those societies were naturally more conspicuous 
and influential than our poets are (cf. Od. 3.265-272, RV. 7.33 on 
the Vasistha bards, etc.). In the establishment of any national 
language the bulk of the population has only a passive, imitative 
role; the entrepreneurs are court scribes, poets, miscellaneous 
writers—especially translators—orators and preachers, school- 
masters, even grammarians. Many of the phonological traits most 
characteristic of G and S—their measurable vowels, their regular 
syllabification, their pitch accent with virtual if not total 
suppression of stress, their internal: and external sandhi —suggest 
that they were tailored (so to speak) for or rather by poets. The 
ultimate success of the early authors consisted not only in the 
permanent preservation of their own works, but even more in the 
gradual imparting of this language-structure to a large class, at 
least, of their nation—unpoetical persons too—so that the language 
continued for many centuries to be the vehicle of intellectual 
development.” 


NOTES TO 3.5Df. 


1. The composition of the Vedas was entirely oral; the writing of them is a 
relatively recent step in their transmission. 


2. From the records it does not appear that S was ever the language of a 
whole population, not even in the Vedic period; Wackernagel, I, xvi-xvii. 


3.5Dg. Tbe seven-vowel system of Greek and Hebrew. Returning 
to the problem at the beginning of §3.5De, we now wonder how 
H could come out with a vowel-system so much like G. Any H 
sentence must have contained many vowel-sounds that were 
neither motivated themselves (1.e., morphemes of positive mean- 
ing) nor kept stable for the actualization of N or a prosodeme. 
How could the unprivileged vowel-sounds, when they were not 
degraded to $"wo?, be pronounced each with one of seven definite 
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qualities, no more, no less, just like the privileged ones? The seven 
vowels are fully attested only in Ht (and Amf). It has been 
speculated that the Tiberias Massoretes chose seven vowels in their 
notation as an arbitrary number, while in their actual pronuncia- 
tion the spectrum of vowel-sounds was so continuous as not to fall 
into any definite number of clumps, neither seven nor more nor 
fewer. Against this speculation is the fact that the leading 
Massoretic families, the Ben Asher and the Ben Naphtali, agreed 
completely on the seven vowels; e.g., in no case did one of them 
mark . and pronounce [1] while the other marked . and 
pronounced [€].! Apart from the minutiae on which the two 
families differed, their pronunciation was a stable legacy of their 
tradition, not something arbitrarily fixed by the notation. The 
seven-vowel notation of the East Syrians (83.5Ca, note 4) 
undoubtedly helped make the Tiberias Massoretes aware that they 
too had seven vowel-qualities in their H and Am pronunciation? 
Still earlier, the G writer Dioscurides’ name for an Arabian herb 
KiTTw@ (H nc » {qid-oh } ) shows that some ancient Semitic 


language was in accord with Ht on two vowel-sounds at least 
($1.7Bc). t and w were better suited than any other G 
vowel-letters to render the sounds of the source-language. If the 
vowels of a word from an undetermined Semitic language in 
ancient times could be fitted into the G system, we have no reason 
to doubt that the vowels of ancient H too could fall into a similar 
system, and that such was the origin of the -oral tradition 
perpetuated by the extremely conservative readers of Tiberias. No 
one can say how widespread a seven-vowel system was in the 
ancient Semitic languages; certainly it was not the only ancient 
pronunciation of H. We still have to figure out what pressed the 
unmotivated, unprotected vowel-sounds into seven slots (eight if 
we include the null $^ wo"). Our study of the parts of H and G 
morphology which manifest a common origin has shown how the 
slots were ready because vowels of fixed quality expressed some 
important semantic oppositions.? But I need to explain why the 
unmotivated vowel-sounds of H could not remain in obscure 
vagueness. 


NOTES TO 3.5Dg 


1. Many times they disagreed whether the glide between consonants was , (a 
plain Š” wo?) or ., (with [9] quality), but never whether the vowel was of 
one quality or another; Kahle ($1.7Ec, note 1), p. 63*. 
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2. Those Syrian punctators, whatever they owed to G grammatical thought, 
cannot be suspected of having merely foisted seven vowels upon their own 
language in slavish imitation of G. By their time G no longer had such a 
vowel-system. The later West Syrians, who were more dependent on the 
Byzantine Greeks in religion and general culture, did adopt the G vowel- 
letters in their Byzantine sound-values for the notation of Syriac. They did 
not distinguish the / 1 ~ ©/ and the / V " O/ opposition of East Syriac 
and of earlier West Syriac. Perhaps their notation was unduly subservient to 
the Byzantine G vowel-system, with only five phonemes (not counting the 
/ V / which Syriac had only in G loan-words); or else their language by that 
time had compressed seven vowel-qualities into five. See Segal, pp. 29-50, and 
§1.7Bb. 


3. These are collected and reviewed in $5.1A. 


3.5Db. Hebrew as a scribal language. I suggested in §3.5Df that in 
the genesis of G what favored the establishment of a fixed 
vowel-system was the striving of poets for a phonology that would 
lend itself to the creation of elegant verse-forms. The influence of 
those poets in early G society seems sufficient to account for such 
a vowel-system. But the H texts warn us to look for some other 
cause in H society. The everyday uses of language by the Israelites 
need not have required that it be so fixed; but the H that we 
actually meet in the Bible is embodied in texts intended for 
repeated reading. The scribes who recorded them were aware of 
variable, inconstant pronunciation; as far as the twenty-two-letter 
alphabet permitted, they registered the variations graphically (see 
§ §2.6B, 4.4B). These men—at any rate the best of them— 
conceived their duty as readers to be the exact oral reproduction 
of the text just as their immediate predecessor (in some cases the 
author himself) had pronounced it. Since the scribe’s art doubtless 
consisted not in mimicry but in intelligent memory along with 
penmanship, his attention to the sounds which he heard and 
wanted to repeat involved a sort of phoneme-analysis. For 
instance, as the vocalization of the root in the word "322? 
(imperative pl., 83.5Cb) varied perceptibly, he would not allow 
himself the laxity of reproducing the word any old way. The 
dignity of his calling obliged him to notice that his predecessor 
had pronounced it so, not so, in a certain passage. As he was 
listening, with his mind on his own subsequent elocution of the 
same text, from his standpoint every sound that he caught was as 
it were motivated (cf. 83.2Ac, note 1). Whatever he heard 
articulated imprecisely, he tended to make more precise in his 
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repetition.! Not being a composer of texts, like the G dot60c and 
the S regi, the H scribe was less concerned with regulating the 
morphology and vocabulary proper or permissible in the language 
for literary purposes. He would not, in the example chosen above, 
standardize a certain vocalization for the imperative plural 127. 
His regulation was almost purely phonological, with the result that 
he repeated the word as {9šnųw} in this passage, {9änuw} in that 
one. The two vocalizations ., and ., give us as observers an idea of 
how much leeway the authors had, but the scribe did not share in 
it. He identified the vowel-sound as / e / here and / š / there, not 
in order to interchange them freely, but just the opposite, in order 
not to say [š] where his predecessor had said something more like 
[Š], and vice versa.? Whatever regularity the H vowel-system has, 
came in large part from the efforts of such men to tie down their 
own pronunciation of each word, so as never to stray from the 
pronunciation they had heard. The essential step toward crystal- 
lizing the vowels was taken by the first scribes who understood 
their role as I have described it. Some further regulation of the 
vowels may well have occured in the course of chanting, so as to 
favor vowel sounds that give a clear tone.? Many centuries passed 
until the Tiberias Massoretes finally devised an adequate notation 
for the vowels; but the lapse of time did no more than freeze a 
mold that was already set. Some of the minute differences that 
subsisted between the two famous Massoretic families of Tiberias 
perpetuated a wavering which not even the best scribes in ancient 
times could altogether escape as they tried to master the exact 
sound of the texts in their custody. Otherwise the pronunciation 
of each word in each verse was fixed and safeguarded from 
variation, even though another occurrence of the same word, with 
either the same or a different accent, might be fixed with a 
different vocalization. 


NOTES TO 3.5Db 


1. Present-day linguists sometimes do the same when they repeat the 
utterances of an informant, especially if they are trying to extract the 
phonemes of a language never written. 


2. A treasure of any kind in the care of custodians, reverent though they be, 
does not altogether escape the effect of their handling. Exceptionally, but 
still inevitably, the scribes behaved as editors, orally substituting 
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/ ^ &&onóy / ‘Lord’ for the Divine Name (§2.1Dg) and making a few other 
changes in the rare cases where the received text contained an obscenity that 
they would not read aloud, or an apparent blasphemy that they could not 
even bear to copy. These alterations (the last type being known as. ^ 317 
2*"570D ‘corrections of the scribes’) were unconcealed and, if fairly judged, 
prove that the scribes were discreet as well as scrupulous. Apart from such 
matters of substance, they doubtless indulged their grammatical preferences 
now and then, not always deliberately, when the author had used one form 
but another came natural to them (see $3.7De). Alterations of this sort never 
touched the letter-text and were not extensive in the oral reading either. 


3. Spoken (as distinct from cantillated) H in ancient times quite probably had 
a dull sound *[4] which took on the quality [2] as the mouth was opened 
wide for chanting; also a dull *[*] which fell in with [1] under the same 
musical influence (83.8Bc, note 3). Wherever Hz has the following alterna- 
tions 


accented Í9] ~ {a} not necessarily accented 
pre-accentual {0} ~ {ă} 


accented 191 ~ {9} ~ unaccented {2} 


it seems phonologically unmotivated and implausible that the mouth should 
open wider just for lack of an accent to move the tongue either forward or 
back. The neutral [4] would serve well enough opposed to any closed vowel, 
as in Arabic where the relatively open vowel, written ` and transcribed { à. J, 
has in fact the [A] sound unless colored by its consonantal environment. In 
Ht the ÍŠ] and the accented and pre-accentual ÍO] are understandable as 
modifications of *[^] which have a different tongue position but the same 
aperture. It is likely, furthermore, that the Gk transcribers of H names and 
other words in the Bible used their letter A for the same dull sound * [4], as 
there was no better symbol for it in the G alphabet (Š §1.7Ce, 2.7Fb). 


To produce the sound [a] rather than [4] , When a language has [9] and [9], 
takes additional effort. It might be warranted by semantic motives in some 
languages, where the more distinctive sound [9] will convey a positive 
meaning in certain words and morphemes. But it is not so in H: the [8] or 
{a} forms arise in connection with a loss of accent for the very purpose of 
making some other word or morpheme in the vicinity more prominent. Hence 
on purely phonological grounds we would expect *[4] in H, and the actual 
[ 5] may fairly be suspected of arising through the influence of melody. 


Some occurrences of the wide-open vowel a in G may similarly be suspected 
of having developed under aesthetic motivation as verses were declaimed; e.g., 
where the a alternates with ov or ev and represents *[D2.] (§ 82.7D, 3.5Cb, 
note 2). 
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J.5Di. Ancient Hebrew apart from tbe scribal tradition. 1f the H 
scribes, as they read off the texts, shaped the phonology of H to a 
fair degree, we should not pretend to describe the language insofar 
as it was independent of them. I have portrayed their impact upon 
the structure of H as a natural, not a gratuitous consequence of 
their service. So far as their alphabet allowed them, they wrote 
down just the sounds they heard, not refining or standardizing 
them. The letter-text contains the consonantal and quasi- 
consonantal sounds of H as dictated to the scribes. How much the 
letters fail to tell us about the language—even about its con- 
sonants—becomes obvious when we look at the H£ pointing; this 
ought to warn us of the obstacles to an adequate description of 
Phoenician, Ugaritic, and other related languages written in a 
strictly consonantal alphabet. We know in marvelous detail how 
the Tiberias Massoretes pronounced the Bible; we can furthermore 
be confident that behind them was a nearly unvarying scribal 
tradition of reading as well as copying. But behind the scribes we 
had better say little more than that the pronunciation of the H 
authors was capable of receiving the precise structure which the 
readings by the scribes fastened upon it. The pronunciation of the 
unlettered masses may have differed a great deal, but it is 
unrecorded. The structure of H was not set, as G and S were, by 
poetic texts composed orally and only secondarily written. Instead 
the H we have is in the main the language of prose texts not 
known to have ever been transmitted without writing. The earlier 
H poetry must have constituted, in some sense, a norm which the 
classical prose of the Pentateuch superseded. Traces of a somewhat 
different phonology persist in the poems which survived by being 
incorporated in the prose books; e.g., '3 9 (99Z1y] ‘my strength’ 
in the song of the Red Sea (Ex. 15:2, beginning the verse; quoted 
in Is. 12:2, Ps. 118:14)—the Ht vocalization otherwise is *}¥ 
[SUZ1y] (Jer. 16:19 +, non-initial; cf. §3.5Da), as normally no 
unaccented back-vowel besides {Y} occurs before a strengthened 
consonant (cf. §2.6F). To the extent that the attested phonology 
of the old poems coincides with the rest of Biblical H, we cannot 
decide whether they have been assimilated to the later standard or 
whether that standard itself was in most respects a simple 
continuation of the earlier state of the language. At any rate the 
phonology disclosed by the Ht pointing makes any morphological 
analysis very difficult. Classical Arabic phonology and morphology 
are relatively lucid and have, through an excusable oversimplifi- 
cation, been taken as the foundation of comparative Semitic 
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grammar. Accordingly the proto-Semitic forms thus reconstructed 
turn out to be unsatisfactory starting-points for the derivation of 
H, and the baffled linguists blame the incoherence of the Ht 
tradition. It would be sounder to remark that H, the more ancient 
language, is less thoroughly systematized than Arabic, and that 
still earlier the pre-historic Semitic languages are liable to have 
been, if anything, even less tidy.’ 


NOTE TO 3.5Di 


1. Much of what passed for proto-Semitic might be salvaged as a helpful 
theory, if instead of being set in the remote past it were presented as a 
non-genetic formulation of what the Semitic languages have in common, or 
rather as postulates for an exercise in “generating” their differences. 
Discarding the delusive myth of an ancestral speech-community, we might 
justify many of the starred forms as the ones which would be the least 
unintelligible if used in addressing an imaginary audience of representatives 
from the various Semitic nations of the past. 


3.5E. Hebrew verbs hyphenated and unaccented. The disparity in 
accent between dye and AWY [sásehj, or any other thematic 
verbs in G and H, does not constitute a serious bar to the 
comparison. So far as we can say with tolerable certainty, the 
accent on the G radical vowel is of pitch, while the accent on the 
H thematic vowel is of stress (cf. §3.4Eg). Moreover, neither 
accent is a constant feature of the word, and neither one affects or 
accounts for its vocalism. The acute on the a of @ye, on the radical 
€ of óépe, etc., is merely a recessive accent; and when a prefix is 
there to take the accent, as in €£aye ‘lead out’ (Il. 1.337), 1p09epe 
‘bring forward’ (§3.5Aa), the radical vowel loses it without 
otherwise suffering. The H imperative also occurs with no accent, 
when in such close conjuncture that it is hyphenated to the 
following word; e.g., 


DON 112 nv (eáSeh ~lonuw ?Élohiym!*make us a god' 
(Ex. 32:23) 
APART (r ei ze} ‘see this’ (Eccl. 1:10) 


' 58753 5 {p neh "^elay| “turn to me' (Ps. 25:16, 119:132; 
PN 035,86:16) 
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The infinitive absolute, vocalized {9-9}, can never be unaccented 
(§2.2Hc). It may indeed occur in a conjuncture: 


ner ny | aobo nassi] ‘we will do’ Qer. 44:17,25) 
"PN ANT {ro°oh ro°lytly } ‘I have seen’ (Ex. 3:7) 
nip (F onoh] ‘turn’ (instead of pl. imperative, 
Hag. 1:9) 


but this form with a vocalic deflection is never hyphenated and 
unaccented. The deflection is then a phenomenon connected with 
accent. We have also seen that the imperative, when in a 
construction with the cognate infinitive absolute, precedes it: 
435 123 {b kuw bokow] ‘weep’ (Jer. 22:10), so that the major 
Or disjunctive accent comes on the deflected noun-formation while 
only the minor one comes on the undeflected verb (cf. §2.2Gc). 


3.6. THE IMPERATIVE SINGULAR ENDING {~y} 
The only imperative singular masculine forms of thematic verbs to 


occur in Biblical Am are "n [xšyiy] ‘live’ (Dan. 2:4 +, simple 
conjugation) and ^33 (men iy} ‘appoint’ (Ezra 7:25, intensive 


conjugation). The authenticity of the {İy} suffix is amply 
confirmed by Syriac—e.g., voe (hWiy } ‘be’ (Ex. 18:19, etc.).! 


NOTE TO 3.6 


1. Cf. Theodor Nóldeke, Kurzgefasste syrische Grammatik, 2d ed. (Leipzig, 
1898), p. 118, who uses the West Syrian vocalization throughout. The 
morphology of Syriac would emerge more clearly if the modern grammars 
would cite the East Syrian vocalization, an older and more accurate system. 
The West Syrian, with its little G vowel-letters ($1.7 Bb), was adopted against 
the better judgement of the native grammarians; see Segal, pp. 44-47. 


3.6A. {Íy} masculine and {1y} feminine. This Í—y] of the 
imperative singular masculine is shared by the 'he' form of the 
perfect in all Am conjugations of the thematic class, except the 
simple one:! 


intensive °} {manly} ‘he (has, had) appointed’ (Dan. 2:24) 
simple 711333 {m n9h ^] ‘he has numbered’ (5:26) 
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The respective H synonyms are nin (min-óh (Dan. 1:10 +), 
"nis (monoh | (Num. 23:10). The {iy} ending in masculine 
forms, whether imperative or perfect, cannot be reconciled with 
the H thematic suffix (7 81] in the imperative and (- ON} in the 
perfect of biconsonantal verbs. The Am forms in `— had better be 
called triconsonantal non-thematic, fitted into the biconsonantal 
thematic class of verbs by suppletion, like ^ hR and 1! P2 in H 
(83.5Cd). Otherwise {-1Y} in both Am and H is the feminine 
suffix of the imperative of triconsonantal verbs, and of the 'you' 
form of their imperfect; e.g., 


Am "228 {Cakuliy } ‘ear’ (Dan. 7:5) 
H terminal "33r jeaboriy } « pass’ (Is. 23:12) 
H non-terminal "332 {eib riy} ‘pass’ (23:10 +)? 


The (y! feminine extends to the 1"? verbs of H, asin "YY 
[e&51y] ‘do’ (I Sam. 1:23). Here Biblical Am has no examples, 
either to agree or to disagree with the H; the Syriac paradigm calls 
for «der {hwoy}‘be’ (Gen. 24:60) as the feminine counterpart to 
the masculine {hwiy}. H shows {-ly} in the masculine only once, 
and at that in a jussive form from the causative conjugation: 


'n2n 2N [^al tem xiy} ‘don’t cancel’ (Jer. 18:23) 

regular nan 283 (w ?al- t'emax | ‘and don't cancel’ 
(Neh. 13:14) 

Whether or not we regard the {-1Y} in the masculine "Ë Basan 
extension making the root triconsonantal, it would not, at any 
rate, have occasioned any confusion with the feminine; for in the 
m5 verbs the feminine {LY} receives the accent instead of 
following it: 


causative “2701, {watar biy} “and you increased’ 
' (Is. 57:9 +) 
simple pop ON {al tis tiy | } ‘don’t drink’ 
(Judges 13:7) 


NOTES TO 3.6A 


1. Bauer-Leander ($3.4, note 1), p. 159. 
2. The masc. sing. imperative of non-thematic verbs has no suffix: 


Am p? B [p rug | ‘break off’ (Dan. 4:24) 
H AP [88b9r } ‘pass’ (II Sam. 19:34 +) 
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3.6B. The Lesbian imperative ayt. Instead of üye in the cohorta- 
tive sense of ‘come’ or “do, a lyric of Alcaeus has ATI 
(POxyrhynchus 10.1233, fr. 1, col. 2.11; in col. 2.17 the accent is 
omitted). It is preceded both times by AAA ‘but,’ as so often in 
Homer (Il. 1.62, etc.). and followed by the negative MH and then 
doubtless, in the lost part of the papyrus, by another imperative or 
an aorist subjunctive (83.3B). The —t might conceivably be related 
either to the {-1Y} of the feminine imperative (e881y] or to the 
(y } of the Am masculine imperative {x4yiy }. The other Lesbian 
author, Sappho, has the plural: AAAATITQ@®IAAT = aad’ Gytr’ e 
g@tAat ‘but come, friends, addressed to women, if the last two 
letters are correctly read —AI (POxyrhynchus 10.1232, fr. 1, col. 
bL 8). We do not know whether @ye, @yere also existed in Lesbian 
as in other G dialects; so I would hesitate to set up an alternation 
/9 " 1/ in Lesbian, corresponding semantically to any such 
alternation in H. The —i7’ of the plural cannot, of course, have 
anything to do directly with a plural ending, either masculine or 
feminine, in a Semitic language. If the — in the singular ay is 
really a lone survivor of something regular enough in Am or in H, 
the peculiarity of its usage has enabled it to escape the analogy of 
the G verb system, with a uniform thematic imperative in —e free 
from distinction of gender, which is unheard of in the IE verb. üt, 
like Gye in Gh, does not function as a typical verb but just as a 
preliminary, calling attention to the main verb that is to come. 
Syntactically it could even be called an adverb. aye is often used 
before a plural imperative (IL 2. 331, etc.), though not to the 
exclusion of &yere (22.174, etc.) We obviously do not have 
enough to define the use of —t in Lesbian; so any significant 
comparison with a Semitic Í yl must wait. 


NOTES TO 3.6B 


1.1 am uncertain whether Alcaeus addressed &yt to a man or a woman. The 
vocative MEAANIIIII' (no apostrophe in the papyrus to indicate the elision 
before a vowel at the beginning of the next word) is indecisive, because in 
Lesbian a woman's name with the nominative *MeAavinmw could have an 
elidible vowel for its voc. case ending, like Vam@’ (82.4C). No other word in 
the extant part of the poem betrays the sex of MeAavimm’. But Herodotus 
5.95.1-2 tells of another poem in which Alcaeus described his successful but 
cowardly escape from a battle; it was sent 'to a comrade Melanippus' 
Meravinnw àvópi éTaipw. That would settle the issue, were it not for the 
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suspicion that Herodotus has merely paraphrased the words of Alcaeus and 
therefore may have assumed, from a vocative MeAdvirn’, that it was addressed 
to a man Melanippus. Herodotus was neither a countryman nor a contempo- 
rary of Alcaeus; in Ionic such a vocative would have to be masc. The poem in 
which MEAANIIIIT' is actually on record is a drinking song; Alcaeus urges M. 
to drink with him and stop worrying about the hereafter. Offhand, I would 
suppose that the boon companion is a man; but on second thought, it could 
just as well be a éraipa. On general principles we ought to trust Herodotus, 
who may have had genuine information, rather than a modern conjecture not 
supported by any positive evidence. 


2. In French the imperative sing. tiens—with no object and in the meaning 
hey' instead of its paradigmatic meaning 'hold'—can be addressed to more 
than one person, or to one otherwise entitled to the pl. of polite address. 


3.7. THE NON-THEMATIC AORIST OF THEMATIC VERBS 


H verbs that have the thematic 791] in the imperative, {- B] in 
the imperfect, regularly drop this vocalic ending in another tense, 
most often designated by the clumsy term "converted imperfect" 
—I prefer to call it the preterite: 


nib (P neh} ‘turn’ (Ps. 69:17 +) 
Alb? (yip nsi} ‘he turns’ (Pr. 17:8 +) 
15%] fwaylpen} ‘and he turned’ (Ex. 7:23 +) 


The preterite is used chiefly in the narration of past events, along 
with the perfect. In all historical passages of the Old Testament, 
the preterite is as frequent as the aorist is in G narrative. However, 
in form it reminds us more of the S aorist, for the aorist in S 
shows the root much oftener without the thematic vowel than 
with it—just the opposite of the imperfect; e.g., 


thematic imperfect { abhavad } ‘he (she, it) became” 
non-thematic aorist { abhiid | ‘he (she, it) became” 

{batid} “he (she, it) became” 
thematic aorist (less often) {bhuvad} ‘he (she, it) became’! 


ARV. 1.112.4¢+ P10.183b °1.71.4b+ %2.10.3b +! 


The Occidental grammars of S maintain that the aorist most 
frequently has the meaning of the English present perfect ‘he has 
become.’ The texts can without violence be interpreted to support 
this rule, but the imperfect too may be rendered the same way 
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many times (cf. 83.3Cc).?^ The semantic difference between the 
aorist and the imperfect has so far resisted a precise definition of 
contrast in the situations that call for the employment of one or 
the other. More promising, perhaps, is a definition made from the 
internal structure of the language: the imperfect is that tense 
which admits of a present formed from the same stem, the aorist is 
that which does not. What concerns H is the fact that the S aorist, 
the past tense without a present, also lacks an imperative for the 
most part, but does have, when unaugmented, a non-past use 
known as the “injunctive.” 


NOTES TO 3.7 


1. No thematic aorist form with augment, *Í abhuvad j. 


2. The H preterite also admits sometimes of a rendering by the present 
perfect; e.g, UY B] {wat-aoas} ‘and you have done’ (I Sam. 15:19). 


3.7A. The Sanskrit injunctive and the Hebrew jussive. The 
distribution of functions between thematic and non-thematic 
forms is shown summarily in the following table: 


Thematic Non-thematic 
S present and past! S past only (called aorist) 
(bhávati, ábhavat| { ábhüt] 
H imperfect (present & past use) H past only (preterite) 
tyip néi, yasàséh| (wayipsa, way'áeas| 
S "present" imperative S “aorist” imperative 
(common) (much rarer) 
{bhava} {bodhi | 


H imperative 
tp néh, eA5éh) 


S "present" injunctive S “aorist” injunctive 
(bhárat] (no *(bhávat) (bhut) 
in RV.)? 
H jussive (very rare) H jussive (regular) 
[taeBséh]? ` (tépgen, tdeas, ydoas} 
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The H parallel to the S consists in that the jussive (equivalent in 
meaning to the S injunctive) is non-thematic like the preterite (= 
aorist), while the imperative is thematic. Whereas the imperative is 
reserved, in both languages, for positive commands directly 
addressed to a 'you' (83.3B), the jussive or injunctive is used for 
negative commands directly addressed and for indirect commands 
and wishes: 


1Bn?N (^al tepen] ‘don’t turn’ (Job 36:21 +) 
~My {yaoas” | ‘let him do, may he do’ 
(II Sam. 2:6) 
{ma panir bhür| ‘don’t be(come) illiberal’ 


(RV. 1.33.3d) 
{ asmakem bhud upamātivanih } ‘let him (may he) be receptive to 


our prayer’ (5.41.16d) 


The jussive (injunctive) form is not derived from the preterite 
(aorist). On the contrary, the formal element distinguishing them 
is the augment prefixed in S to establish the sense of past fact, as 
in {abhūd ~ bhiid}, and the strengthening of the ‘and’ prefix in H 
to establish the same meaning; e.g., in successive verses (1 Kings 
13:18-19): "And he said to him, I too am a prophet like you, and 
an angel has spoken to me with the word of the LORD, to wit, 
‘Bring him back with you to your house and let him eat (938%) 
(W "yo?kel j, Jussve? bread and let him drink (5*3 {w yes" t^, 
jussive) water; he lied to him. And he went back with him, and he 
ate (? 2N*] { way 'o?kal } preterite) bread in his house and drank 
(R7? {way eB t^], preterite) water."^ The jussive or injunctive 
form is negative-neutral; it does not exclude the meaning of past 
fact, as shown by many instances in S, like s {bhūt} ‘he 
became' (RV. 1.71.4b), and a few in H: “And you trusted in your 
beauty and prostituted your name, and you poured out your 
harlotries on every passer-by—it was his” (^03 1? (low yehiy:,, 
jussive form after three preterites; Ezek. 16:15). The negative- 
neutral form merely leaves this past meaning as a possibility to be 
inferred from the context; but the positive one expresses it 


through a morpheme, the S augment or the H strengthening (cf. 
8 3.4Cb, note 2). 


NOTES TO 3.7A 


1. Only the past tense is called imperfect in our grammars of S and other IE 
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languages; but for comparison with H a more accurate terminology would be 
past imperfect (instead of just imperfect) and present imperfect (instead of 
present). 


2. In general the unaugmented imperfect is less frequent than the unaugment- 
ed aorist; Macdonell, p. 315. With the negative {ma}, early S prose employs 
the unaugmented aorist far more than the unaugmented imperfect; Delbriick 
(83.3Cc, note 3), p. 360. In the RV. too, whereas the imperative (without 
negation) is usually the thematic (bhava, bhava} ‘be,’ the negative 
injunction is always expressed by the non-thematic {Mā . . . bhuh] 
‘don’t be.’ This is like the H opposition between the thematic hy éh] ‘be’ 
and the non-thematic "PD: 28 í Pal t: hiy} ‘don’t be’ (Pr. 3:7 +). 


3. MWY ATIN ‘don’t do’ (II Sam. 13:12). 


4. The thematic stem of the root ‘drink’ is evident from the imperfect 
nno? [yis veh] ‘he shall (may) drink’ (Num. 6:20 +), the imperative 


nh T (3 “teh } ‘drink’ (Gen. 24:18 +), etc. 9 9N ‘eat,’ being triconsonantal 


(including the quiescent &), is non-thematic. In general the triconsonantal 
verbs make no formal distinction between imperfect and jussive. Hence the 
grammars, committed to the doctrine of triconsonantality as fundamental in 
H verb-roots, and treating the apparently biconsonantal ones as deviants from 
the norm, have presented the jussive as a minor offshoot of the imperfect. 
From a paradigm like 


3r? [yae&bor] ‘he will pass’ (Zech. 9:8 +; clearly imperfect 
meaning) 

ay? {yaeabor } ‘let him pass’ (1I Sam. 19:39 +; clearly jussive 
meaning) 


2 y `] {way 'ae&bor] ‘and he passed’ (Gen. 12:6 +) 


they derived the unfortunate term “converted imperfect" for what would be 
better named the augmented jussive or simply the preterite. 


3.7B. The Hebrew norm of the preterite. H is seen to require the 
morpheme expressing past fact much more rigorously than S, as 
the H texts are of so different a character. To be sure, the Bible 
and the Veda both treat of religious subjects, but I can hardly 
imagine two civilized nations more dissimilar in their religion than 
the Israelites and the Hindus. Prose narrative occupies first place in 
H literature—just as the religion depended, above all else, on the 
tradition of certain events in the past, known or firmly believed to 
have happened. The literature often points to those events as, 
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incidentally, precedents for the customs required among the 
Israelites later in their history (e.g., Gen. 32:33, Ex. 13:14-15, 
20:11), but not as myths, which dwell upon the past events, 
whether traditional or imaginary, just for their value as symbols of 
something present or eternal (cf. $3.3Cc). Nearly all of Genesis, 
much of Exodus and Numbers, no small part of Deuteronomy— 
not to mention many subsequent books—are straightforward 
narrative. At an earlier stage, this information may have circulated 
in verse; and some scholars, not otherwise excessively prone to 
fantasy, have succumbed to the temptation of treating even the 
Bible text that we have as “epic” or "saga." But the words are not 
patterned as in verse, nor is the syntax or the vocabulary poetical. 
Several old poems with considerable narrative survive, quoted in 
the prose books; and one of these reveals several instances of 
verb-syntax contrary to the rule of prose—most notably: 


spn R nan) WA q72? Wy 
(cuwe y lod ko tgSiy watiš “kax ^el m xo] " leko} ‘the rock 


[that] had begotten you, you overlooked, and you forgot the God 
who labored with you’ (Deut. 32:18). D3 n1 is pointed as a 


preterite ‘and you forgot’; but its synonym A is in form 


jussive—i.e., negative-neutral. ! If we had a lot of narrative poetry 
in H older than the Pentateuch, and more of it in Vedic S too, we 
might find the plain jussive form often used optionally in H 
narrative, much like the unaugmented aorist in S. But the certain 
facts of the actual H and S texts hold more significance than any 
hypothesis that would bring the syntax of the two languages into 
closer agreement. The oldest extant literature in H and S set not 
only a norm of language to replace whatever may have been 
permitted or required before, but an even more enduring norm of 
religious thought. Judaism and the religions that grew out of it 
remained historical, while Hinduism and even Buddhism have been 
indifferent to history. In the vast body of S literature of both 
religions, a work honestly composed as history, like the Rajata- 
ramgini of Kalhana (12th century after Christ), is a curiosity, 
though there are countless pseudo-histories called (par&naj 


'ancient.' Without committing ourselves to any one theory about 
the influence of language on other things or of other things upon 
language, we can observe some important correlations. The nearly 
uniform distinction of H between the jussive for wishes and 
indirect commands and the preterite for past facts goes hand in 
hand with the flowing, graceful, but unadorned style of narrative 
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prose—a forthright mode of expression unknown in the early S 
literature (for all its beauties of a different sort) and little 
developed thereafter. 


NOTE TO 3.7B 


1. The smaller than normal * is required by an ancient scribal tradition. This 
consonant is a morphological anomaly, just like the ` of "HP n 7N 
(83.6A). From the biconsonantal root D 1, with a weak first consonant, we 
would expect a jussive form d P +f ves }, since the much commoner root 


Q3 ín-S3!hastD P oW) tw al tes} ‘and don’t bend’ (Pr. 4:5). 


3.7C. The phonological side of the opposition between non- 
thematic and thematic. The parallel structure of the imperative 


(bháv&] . (hÉyéh] which was handled exhaustively in previous 
sections of the chapter, carries more immediate conviction than 


that of the injunctive (jussive) (bhát] z " m iy “hiy | “let him (it) 


be’ (Gen. 30:34 +) and the aorist (converted imperfect") 
(ébhut) ; sn) [way hiy}, “Mrl {way-shiy} “and he (it) was, 
became’ (Ex. 4:4, Ps. 33:9 -). On the semantic side all three 
parallels are excellent; but phonologically the S injunctive and the 
H jussive seem to share nothing but the absence of those features 
which the S and the H imperative have in common-namely the 
guna vowel in the root and the thematic vowel prolonged by 
aspiration at the end of the word.’ Furthermore the augment'(&- 
of the S aorist indicative looks—and presumably sounded—nothing 
like the strengthening of the first syllable in the H preterite. Yet a 
closer view will show that both the injunctive and the alternant of 
it which expresses past time are formations common to $ and H 
no less than the thematic imperative. 


NOTE TO 3.7C 


1.1 will not press the attractive possibility that the biconsonantal root ‘be’ 
has a common origin in the IE and Semitic languages. The likeness to the S 
root {bh — v ] is closer in the Am Jñ than in the H "I (83.4, note 1); cf. Am 
{le héwon } | ‘they shall be’ to. {6 bhavan} ‘they were’ (RV. 3.35.9b +). 
The ìf root is rare in H; the only early instance is uA na ? ` ` ME = M 
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(h&weh g'biyr l'^ax&yko| ‘be lord to [= over] your brothers’ (Gen. 
27:29, Isaac's blessing upon the first-born, poetic and full of archaic phrases). 
Cf. S yatata: {bhava và) ana patih } ‘be lord of strength’ 
(RV. 9.31.2c) which is nearly the same length. 


3.7Ca. Minimal and guna grades of the root. The non-thematic 
aorist of S, whether injunctive or just indicative, shows generally 
the same vocalic grade in the root as the thematic imperfect: 


aorist injunctive [nad] ‘let him reach’ (RV. 7.104.23a) 
imperfect (nagad | *he reaches' (8.59[70] .3a 4) 

aorist indicative {apa . . . avar} “she has opened’ (7.75.1c +) 
imperfect (pari varad }‘it encloses’ (4.2.9d) 

If the imperfect (and present) stem is lacking or does not have the 


{bhava-} type of structure (thematic with guga vowel in the 
root), the non-thematic aorist still has guna:! 


aorist indicative { agrod } ‘he heard’ (7.33.5c) 
"present" imperative {¢fRU} ‘hear’ (8.17.2c +) 


The guga is most impressive in those roots which have iT! for 
their second consonant; for the minimal grade {¥} instead of {8r} 
[Ar] would be easy phonologically. H treats the root somewhat 
similarly. A second consonant of the sort that gets guna before it 
in the S aorist gets {©} in the H jussive and preterite; but a guttural 
in the vicinity deflects it to {8}; e.g., 
19^ {wayiger} ‘and it chanced’ (Ruth 2:3) 

-pys {yasa5"} ‘let him do’ (II Sam. 2:6) 
The minimal grade in (bhüt, ábhüt |, instead of {0} (i. e., [04 ]}, is 
quite anomalous; but the H synonym {9 "hiy, way"hiy] } (terminal 
[yshiy, way bhiy 1) also has minimal vocalization instead of 
(7 SJ |. The only other H verb inflected this way is 

eee (y xiy | “let him live! (Deut. 33:6 +) 

'n (way X1y] ‘and he lived’ (Gen. 5:9 +) 

"nm { way:&xiy'] ‘and he lived’ (Deut. 5:26[23] +) 
The length of the {¥} in S has led many to regard it as a syllabic 
actualization of two consonants, /U/ + a laryngeal */9/. One 
strange H form 'N34* (y huw?' ‘let it be,’ though found only in 
Eccl. 11:3, may offer a valid parallel (cf. $3.4, note 1). The letter 
! or ` does not in itself prove a long vowel like the long vowels of 
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S, but just a consonantal off-glide homorganic with the nucleus 
(cf. §2.1E). 


NOTE TO 3.7Ca 


1. For the parallel to H we consider only the active; the middle endings 
require minimal vocalism in the root. 


3.7Cb. Employment and omission of personal endings in Sanskrit. 
In the H jussive and preterite (like the imperfect of the Semitic 
languages as a group) the subject is indicated by four prefixes 
attached to the verb-stem: 


Wye) {way-geas} ‘and he did’ (Gen. 29:28 +) 

WY] {wat:g085} ‘and she did’ (I Kings 14:4 +) or ‘and you 
(masc. sing.) did’ (I Sam. 15:19 +) 

wyl {wanaeais} ‘and we did’ (Jer. 35:10) 

WYN) {wo°aeas} ‘and I did’ (Ezek. 12:7 +) 


Suffixes are needed only for the feminine singular ‘you,’ the 
masculine plural ‘yov’ or ‘they,’ and the feminine plural ‘you’ or 
“they.” S, like the other IE languages, has no such prefixes but in 
general employs suffixes for all persons and numbers. However, in 
the second and third person singular of non-thematic stems the 
personal ending appears only under certain conditions: 


(1) If the stem ends in a vowel, the ending is required—subject to 

the rules of samdhi; e.g., 
2d person (mà . . . bhur}‘don’t be’ 
3d person fbhüd } ‘let him be’ (83.7A) 

(2) If the stem ends in Ímj, no personal suffixes 178] for ‘you,’ 
(— t] for ‘he, she, it’ or their samdhi variants appear, but the 
{m} is replaced by {1}: 

2d person 18932 }‘you have come’ (RV. 10.29.4b)? 

3d person {agan | ‘she has come’ (1.123.2d +) 
The Í721] could be taken for a sahdhi representative of {mt} 
[nt] at the end of a word, but this will not explain its 
occurrence in the second person. At any rate, the {~n} fails to 


show whether the subject is second or third person; only the 
context can supply that. 
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(3) One root takes either the personal ending í- t} for both 
persons, or else no suffix: 


2d person {dart} ‘you split asunder’ (1.174.2b) 
3d person {dart } ‘he (it) split asunder’ (6.27.5dy? 
2d person (8d5h] ‘you split asunder’ (1.121.10d) 


(4) Otherwise no Í— S} or Í- t} is added; e.g., 


2d person [Vi var} ‘you (have) opened up’ 
| (1.62.52 +) 
3d person {apa . .. vah} ‘he uncovered’ (2.14.3b +) 


Such instances, with the root ending in {£}, are doubly important 
for comparison with H. First, we have seen (§3.2Bb) that the 
addition of (7 5] is not barred by any absolute phonological rule 
against a word ending in the consonant-cluster {-rt}. Besides, if 
the personal ending were indispensable, an unwelcome cluster 
might have been obviated by minimal vocalism (*IVrt] instead of 
guna. Actually the biconsonantal structure with guna and no 
personal ending is quite in harmony with the H structure in 


[way-á oas, wayi|qer], etc. 


NOTES TO 3.7Cb 


1. The G grammarians' classification of three persons applies very badly to 
the Semitic languages. When we follow it for convenience, it actually leads to 
great inconvenience and obscures the most remarkable features of Semitic 
structure. It habituates us to shrug off the identity of the ‘she’ and the ‘you’ 
(m. sing.) form as an accidental, insignificant homophony (see $3.8Bb). It 
hides the fundamental division of the Semitic imperfect into the four 
unsuffixed forms and the suffixed forms with suffixes taken from the 
imperative. For H it also makes an unnecessary and deceptive anomaly out of 
the failure to distinguish between ‘you’ and ‘they’ in the fem. pl., as in 
ni2?n { telak” noh] ‘you will go’ (Ruth 1:11), ‘they will go’ (Ezek. 
30:17,18, with a terminal accent). 


2. The preverb Í &} ‘to’ + {agan 1. 


3. The =d} in (nad } ‘let him reach’ (§3.7Ca) could perhaps result from 
sandhi of *—et > {—+}at the end of a word; the voicing in the (7 d] is 
due to the voiced consonant lY —} at the beginning of the next word. 


3.7Cc. Consonant-clusters at tbe end of Sanskrit and Hebrew 
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words. The general rule of both languages, that a word must not 
end in more than a single consonant, could be passed over as an 
interesting but not astonishing coincidence, if they did not also 
share an exception: The S “root” aorist, both indicative and 
injunctive, and the H preterite and jussive may end in two 
consonants, provided the second is a plosive. Besides {avart} and 
its samdhi alternant {avard} ‘it has turned’ ($3.2Bb), the only S 
examples belong to the root { V— rj}: 


2d person Fh {vark} ‘you cast down’ (RV. 6.26.3b +)! 
3d person ” "  *he cast down’ (10.8.9d) 


H has many more instances; e.g., 


Tl (w yer”) “and may he rule’ (Num. 24:19 +) 
"321 (wayeb e 'and he wept’ (Gen. 27:38 +) 
(wat'eb k”) ‘and she wept’ (Esther 8:3 +) or 
‘you (masc. sing.) wept’ 

-- (II Chr. 34:27 +) 
DYTIN {al yes T} Jet it (masc.) not turn aside’ (Pr. 7:25) 
Jaw) (wayiS"b" | } ‘and he plundered’ (Num. 21:1 +)? 
n D d {wares t] ‘and he drank’ (Gen. 9:21 +) 
n DN 1 (wo^éS" t| “andldrank'(Gen.24:46) 


The S examples show a triconsonantal root, the H a biconsonantal. 
However, the root in 7] 51 n oN {7al tows pP} ‘do no more’ (Pr. 
30:6) may be interpreted as triconsonantal, the first consonant 
being a weak {W} alternating with {7}; certainly it is never 
thematic.? Otherwise the second consonant of a triconsonantal H 
verb is explosive and cannot form a tight cluster with the third (cf. 
81.7Cd). Herein H differs fundamentally from the IE languages. S 
on the other hand requires that a biconsonantal root must have 
syllabic actualization at the end of a word. The first consonant 


must then have a vowel after it, as in Í8V8r']; it must not come in 
the wholly implosive position of following a vowel, with no next 
syllable, as in the H 7111. Within these basic limitations, the 
consonant clusters of the H and the S verb are characteristic of the 
same department of their respective morphology, and opposed to 
the word-pattern of virtually everything else in both languages. 
The anomalous cluster at the end of 31°) and other such 
verb-forms brings out a powerful tendency to maintain an 
explosive articulation of the second consonant of a so-called 1"? 
root, to spare it from ever occupying a post-vocalic position. 
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NOTES TO 3.7Cc 


1. Cf. [ Varg} before a vowel (1.63.7c) or a voiced consonant (8.64[75]. 
12a). 


2. This particularly unwieldy cluster is followed by a p*OS eq to show that the 
normal conjuncture between the verb and the next word gives way to an 
abnormal disjuncture; so |3] (Jer. 41:10). *3? ^ n 23 n B^ 
[way-ip "v bes eter libiy] 'and my heart has Been enticed i in secret” 
(Job 31:27; cf. 82. 6Da, note 2) shows that the Š WO? at the end of a word 
does not count as a vowel at all; for the ensuing word in the conjuncture 
begins with a plosive — 3, not a fricative — 3 (likewise in Judges 13:3,5,7, 
Gen. 16:11). 


3. Elsewhere Ë B1 A- ^N ([^al-towSsp](Deut. 3:26), ROHN (^al 
t-o§ ef } (Ex. 10:28). 


4. A few other S examples of words that end in two consonants are cited by 
Macdonell, p. 61, from texts later than the RV. H has final clusters, as a 
regular part of its morphology, due to the ‘you’ (f. sing.) suffix in the perfect; 
eg., n] 2* ev t” ‘you have borne’ (Judges 13:3); also an isolated 
noun i vp f qos q”) ‘truth’ (Pr. 22:21; but 2 ve p (qose lof uncertain 
meaning in Ps, 60:6) and the herb {nér d^] (§2. 6Da). 


3.7D. The vrddhi prefix as a morpheme of past time. The S aorist 
and imperfect are augmented in the same way; and the strengthen- 
ing that characterizes the H preterite is the same whether it is 
formed from a jussive distinct from the imperfect (as in 71"? verbs) 
or from a jussive identical with the imperfect (as in most 
triconsonantal verbs; §3.7A, note 4). In spite of appearances to 
the contrary, the augment morpheme of S turns out to be 
phonologically like the H morpheme of similar meaning. 


3.7Da. Nuclear and post-nuclear actualizations of the augment in 
Sanskrit and Greek. Most often the S augment is a syllable 18] 
(really pronounced [4]) prefixed to the root of the verb; the G 
cognate is é— as in ëġù ‘it grew’ (Od. 23.190, etc.). Indeed, if the 
root begins with a consonant, this is the only regular augment. A 
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few S verbs are sometimes augmented with 18-] [a] instead of 
(8&—1 [^]; in all of these the first consonant is non-plosive: 


aorist active {avar} (83.7Ca; frequent in RV.) 

imperfect middle (8VYOi] “I chose’ (RV. 10.33.42)! 

imperfect active [āva] ‘he struck down’ (5.32.8d +) 

imperfect active (avidhyad } ‘he shot’ (8.66[77] .6a,' 1.33.12a) 

imperfect active {ayunag} ‘he yoked’ (1.163 2a; also other 
forms of this verb) 

aorist active {ārāik} “she has left’ (1.113.1d +;! also the 
imperfect, $3.7Dd) 


The augment 11— instead of é— in a few G verbs is hard to connect 
with anything in S.^ Where the root begins with a vowel, the two 
languages show a small amount of correspondence in their 
handling of the augment; e.g., arret {asta} they (dual) were' 
(RV. 10.85.11c +) : horny (Il. 5.10, etc., present éorórv, Euripides, 
Hel. 285, etc.). But mostly they follow two different rules. In G 
the vowel is lengthened: 


+ v 


without augment iaiverat “it is warmed’ (Od. 6.156) 
with augment iawero ‘it was warmed’ (10.359) 


In S the vowel is replaced by the corresponding vrddhi diphthong: 


without augment gAn [iochahti] they seek’ 

(RV. 3.30.1a +) 
with augment (wg {aicchama} ‘we sought’ 

(10.51.3a +)? 
without augment 3h fucchati} “t grows light’ 

7 (7.75.5d +) 

with augment (&ucchat| ‘it grew light’ 

(5.30.14a)° 


The augment in S is always prefixed to the root, not as ga 
aperture (one degree more than the minimum) but as vrddhi or 
maximum aperture—provided that the beginning of the root can 
furnish the condition indispensable for vrddhi, a post-nuclear 
element or implosion to follow the open vowel [8]. A root 
beginning with a vowel can do this without fail; significantly also, 
certain consonants admitting of a semi-vocalic actualization may 


have the vrddhi augment, like {@var, ayunag}. Since plosive 
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consonants cannot, it is a fair though tentative inference that a 
semi-vocalic consonant can straddle the syllable-boundary. The 
articulation of it can commence enough before the ensuing vowel 
of the radical syllable so that it need not belong entirely to that 
vowel. Instead it will count partly as an implosive element of the 
previous syllable, which contains the augment; it will make that 
syllable long. Otherwise the vrddhi vowel [3] is impossible in S; 
for it occurs only in long syllables. Where the augment has to fall 
in a syllable altogether distinct from the verb-root, it lacks 
implosion and is actualized [4].* 


NOTES TO 3.7Da 


1. The meter confirms the length of thel 8.1. 
2. Schwyzer, I, 653-654. 


3. The transcription (8t, 9] is just a convention (82.2Ba); actually the 
first part of the diphthong is[ ], not [ 81]. 


4. Transcribed a through a bad convention. A root that begins with a 
consonant-cluster—e.g. eae: í akramdad agnih } ‘fire roared’ (RV. 


10.45.4a)—constitutes no exception; the metrical syllabification [ak—ran—] 
can be reconciled with an explosive sound of the {£}, as the Nagari script 
implies { A— kram- . 


3.7Db. Tbe [9] of the Hebrew preterite. The strengthening 
indicated by a d-oge$, which has often been taken for the most 
characteristic mark of the preterite, is missing (as we saw, $3.7Ca) 
in `>] [way "hiy] “and he (it) was; m {way "xiy| ‘and he 
lived.’ The lack of a d-oge$ could be dismissed as a samdhi feature, 
for it is present in the terminal forms */1*3 (way: shiy A the 


fway-exiy'|—were it not lacking also in the intensive or pisel 
conjugation, where the terminal as well as the non-terminal has no 
d-oges: 

a 


(way mo°en} ‘and he refused’ (Gen. 48:19 +) 


non-terminal 189,1 {vay U 
8271 (way mo°en'] (II Kings 5:16) 


P 
terminal a) 


> 
Š 
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Whenever the jussive with the connective prefix —? forms an 
initial syllable í Wiy—}, 


>] {wlyhiy} “and let him be’ (Gen. 9:26 +) 
`n) IWiyxiy] “and let him (it) live’ (Ps. 69:33 +) 
now} {wiySal-ex}‘and let him despatch, that he may 
despatch’ (Ex. 6: 11)! 


the preterite changes it to {W4Y—}, asin 12 ^) {way Sal-ex] ‘and 
he despatched' (Gen. 8:8 +). This is pure vpddhi, maximum 
aperture of the nucleus replacing minimum aperture, while the 
post-nuclear implosion [Y] remains.” Minimum aperture makes the 
nucleus just the syllabic actualization of the implosive conso- 
nant— [Í] being homorganic with [7]. But when the jussive with 
the connective prefix is {W YV-}, making the {Y} explosive, then 
the {Y} must be strengthened so as to straddle the syllable- 
boundary, (i Way'V — j: 


CY! (w yaeas] ‘and let him do’ (I Chr. 21:23 +) 
wy {way-aeas } ‘and he made, and he did’ (Ex. 36:18 +) 


y= = 


That maintains the vrddhi structure, maximum aperture of the 
syllable-nucleus, followed by a post-nuclear or implosive element; 
for H agrees with S in not allowing the nucleus [9] to end a word 
or to be followed immediately by an explosive.’ S does allow a 
post-nuclear prolongation of the same [9], but the H analogue of 
this is rare: iriri (la^donóyw| ' to his lord' (82.1Bb, cf. 
81.7Ab). Otherwise the strengthened ` ÍY following the {a} is 
the closest H can come to the S vrddhi of [8yunag] [ayunag].^ It 
might be argued that the vrddhi process in H and S, while 
phonetically similar, is not a proper morphological parallel, 
because the H conjunctive prefix {W-} is not on the same footing 
as the S root in {icchémti ~ aiechama}. The j jussive can indeed 
exist without 1W—]; yet ÍW—] is not a conjunction freely attached 
to any verb-form that needs a connective. The imperfect in normal 
H, especially in the Pentateuch, does not take this prefix. In cases 
where the imperfect and the jussive are not otherwise formally 
distinguished, the presence of the prefix establishes a jussive 
meaning, as in 7120"). Therefore the prefix is one of the 
distinctive marks of the jussive. It is furthermore an indispensable 
part of all preterite forms. So the H application of vrddhi to the 
{W-} syllable agrees with the S: in both languages the vrddhi 
affects the beginning of the jussive (or injunctive) form. 
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NOTES TO 3.7Db 


1. While 120^ (y "Salex| without the connective prefix could be either 
imperfect ‘he will despatch’ (Jer. 3:1 +, non-initial) or jussive ‘let him 
despatch, may he send’ (Deut, 28:20, initial), n? "hh with the connective 
prefix is regularly jussive. 


2. The guna vocalism would be * í Wey — }. 


3. A sequence like 1 321 (naešmow] ‘his boy, his attendant' (Judges 7:11 
*) is frequent; but the {©} (or other guttural occurring in such an 
environment) is not an explosive consonant beginning a new syllable, for no 


vowel can follow it except the vocalic glide homorganic with the previous í 8] 
(cf. §2.2Da, note 3). 


4. In Gb the augment before a root that begins with a consonant is sometimes 
more than just a short {e-}, e.g., Eupavev ‘he learned’ (Od, 17.226, cf. 


[*] — w s 


18.362; unaugmented uáðov ‘I learned,’ I]. 6.444), ànevigorvro ‘they washed 
off’ (10.572)—but I doubt whether this constitutes a significant resemblance 
to the strengthened consonant in H. 


3.7Dc. Consonants straddling a syllable-boundary. Most H conso- 
nants can stretch over both sides of a syllable-boundary only if 
strengthened. The graphic indication of strengthening is the 
d'oge$; e.g., the imperfect of the pisel conjugation: 

339" iy deber] “he speaks' (Ex. 4:14 +) 

PIIN (° axazeql ‘Iwill strengthen’ (Ex. 4:21 +) 
The gutturals N {x}, ñ (hj, and 7 {©} straddle the boundary 
without a d'oges: 

"ni {y naxem: ‘he comforts’ (Job 29:25) 

aH 2 fy maher} ‘he will hasten’ (II Sam. 15:14 +) 

123" {y Basser} ‘he (one) burns’ (I Kings 14:10) 
Ñ {°} and r] do not regularly receive a d:oges either, but 
they follow the syllable-boundary instead of straddling it. The 
preceding vowel, not checked by any implosion, comes out (91, as 
in 

th (y nÓ^ec] ‘he will spurn’ (Ps. 74:10) 

123! {y borek} the will bless’ (Gen. 48:20 +) 
The essential mark of the conjugation is that the second radical 
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consonant, whenever possible, implodes upon the syllable opened 
by the first, the vowel being 18] except m the perfect, which has 
1j (937 {diber} ‘he spoke, he has spoken,’ Gen. 12:4 +). The 
implosion may often be obtained without strengthening the 
second radical, provided a $" wo? instead of a vowel follows it: 


12249 {y “hal” luw] “they praise' (Pr. 28:4 +) 
TIL [y "bea" Suw} ‘they (shall) seek’ (Mal. 2:7 +) 


However, the d'ogeS is not omitted in a plosive (except for the 
emphatic plosive P): 
1937) {y dab" raw] ‘they shall speak’ (Zeph. 3:13 +) 

We are now supplied with a background for understanding the 
d-'ogeS in the preterite. Of the four consonants that expres the 
subject, N ‘I’ never has d'oge$ and is always preceded by 19 š; its 
further peculiarities will need clarification in $3.7De. The others 
provide the implosion necessary for maintaining the open vowel 
{a}. ` ‘he’ needs the d'oge$ only when followed by a vowel, 
while n ‘she’ or ‘you’ has it regardless: 


WYA {watasas} (§ 3.7Cb) 
HD) (wat hiy} “and she was’ (Gen. 11:30 +) 
Won) {wat “mo” én | ‘and she refused’ (Esther 1:12) 


J ‘we’ is relatively rare in the preterite; the only test-case I know 
of is "31 {wax hiy} ‘and we were’ (Num. 13:33, Is. 64:5). To 
sum up, the d‘ogeS serves only as the H means most nearly 
equivalent to vrddhi for giving the syllable a nucleus of maximum 
aperture, which cannot be followed directly by an explosive 
consonant opening the next syllable. 


3.7Dd. Recessive accent of augmented tenses. Besides the negative 
features which the non-thematic H jussive and S aorist injunctive 
share in opposition to the thematic imperative, we have observed 
that the augment morpheme of the past tense, which is derived 
from the jussive or injunctive, is phonetically similar in some 
environments, where it consists of a nucleus [a] followed by an 
implosion. A further attribute of the S augment is that it always 
draws the accent to itself, unless the verb is enclitic; hence 
{avidad} ‘he found’ (83.5B), whereas the unaugmented counter- 
part {vidéd } has non-recessive accent, and similarly 


augmented {8rinak} ‘you left open’ (RV. 2.13.5b) 
unaugmented Írinag] ‘he left open’ (2.15.8c)! 
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In G every augmented verb has recessive accent, with the 
significant proviso that the accent shall not recede to a preverb 
before the augment: é£iyyev ‘he led out,’ while the unaugmented 
synonym is é£ayyev (§3.5Ab). But since G verb-forms in general 
have recessive accent, the recessive accent of the augmented ones 
is not observable as a particular feature linked with the augment, 
unless we look at those few cases where the related form without 
augment has non-recessive accent, as in 


$auév ‘we say [yes] (Plato, Crito 49b) 
ëġauerv ‘we said’ ( [Demosthenes] 56.13) 


In H, while the jussive is generally accented on the ultima, the 
preterite has an earlier accent where possible—i.e., provided the 
penult is unchecked (cf. 82.2D). Often this entails a modification 
of the vowel in the ultima: 


1"9 class 33) {w yošob} “and let him return’ 
(Deut. 20:5 4) 
3°} {wayoSob} ‘and he returned’ 
- z (Num. 23:6 +) 
wY class 2?) {w yoreb] ‘and let him dispute’ 
(I Sam. 24:16) 
3953 {wayoreb} ‘and he disputed’ 
(Gen. 31:36 +) 


wS class 1 A4) iw “yered} ‘and let him go down’ 
(I Sam. 17:8) 
1953 {way-ered} “and he went down’ 
(Gen. 38:1 +) 


N” E class * 2N^] (w"yo?kal 1 ‘and let him eat’ 
m (Gen. 27:31 +) 
23833 {wayo°Kal} ‘and he ate’ (I Sam. 30:11 +; cf. 
S2.3Eb, note 5) 
piselcon- 493°] {wiyborek"} ‘and may he (let him) bless’ 
jugation (Deut. 1:11, Ps. 145:21) 
123^! {way borek } ‘and he blessed’ 
(Gen. 1:28 +) 
However, the accent does not recede at a terminus; e.g., ‘1° 
{ way-oSob*} (II Sam. 3:16, I Kings 2:41), 12? 1 {way-erad } (II Sam. 
22:10 +), :93N*3 {way-o?Kal*} (Gen. 3:6 +). By the principle 
stated in §2.3Ee, the alternation warns us that the penult accent 
of the non-terminal 3*3, 1351, 5583 isa sahdhi feature, 


T yt -5 
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suspended in a terminal position. It is not limited to such an 
unusual samdhi environment as the jussive is: 


nn? 22385) {w yo kal lexem} ‘and let him eat bread’ 
I (I Kings 13:18 +) 
12-0 (yoreb low} let him dispute with him' 
| (Judges 6:31) 


This retraction presupposes a conjuncture in which the second 
word is accented on its initial syllable (cf. 82.2Da). But the 
samdhi environment responsible for the accent of the preterite 
forms depends not at all on conjuncture or disjuncture with the 
next word; for besides ? 3R*1 we can cite 30 * 1 (Ex. 4:20), 13?! 
(Lev. 9:22), 113°] (Gen. 35:9), and many other examples of 
disjuncture. The one thing peculiar to the preterite is that it 
necessarily stands at the beginning of a clause. This is precisely the 
environment where a S verb is necessarily accented, and if it has an 
augment, the accent recedes as far as that. If it has no augment, as 
an injunctive verb does not, then the accent may be non-recessive; 
e.g., {ksLpad} ‘may he repel’ (RV. 10.182.1c,3c). An astonishing 
parallel is thus revealed between the samdhi conditions that 
regulate the recession of accent in an augmented as opposed to an 
unaugmented verb. That the two languages maintain it by various 
means—in spite of the enormous difference in their structures— 
argues not only a common origin for the H and the S rule, but also 
a remote origin, not in late prehistoric times. The recession of 
accent to the augment, which we observe in {rinég ~ Srinak} 
and innumerable other S verb-forms, cannot be equalled in H, 
because the H language allows no more than one enclitic syllable 
after the accent. But G too, for that matter, in many verb-forms 
can only bring the accent part of the way to the augment, as in 
édeimere ‘you left’ (Od. 10.462); the antepenult is the limit of 
recession. The G rule is therefore intermediate between the H and 
the S. Only S allows unlimited enclisis and therefore can always 
bring a recessive accent as far back as the augment, no matter how 
long the verb is. 


NOTE TO 3.7Dd 


1. The final consonants 17 91 and [^E are just samclhi alternants; the root 
is 2710] 


* 
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3.7De. Tbe preterite in early Hebrew. Several other Semitic 
languages—notably Moabite and South Arabic—expressed past 
time by verbs beginning —" ‘and he (they), —& ‘and I,’ etc. (e.g., 
3nDN', $2.2Gg). But since we have no vocalization for those 
texts, we do not know whether the jussive was identical. Of the 
Semitic languages whose vowels are recorded, H alone shows the 
jussive - preterite opposition that is similar to the S. The preterite 
was most extensively employed in the early books and remained 
the usual narrative tense throughout the Bible, except for 
Ecclesiastes, where the perfect replaces it almost wholly (cf. 
1:13,17, 2:5 ff.). In post-Biblical H texts the preterite is used 
sparsely; e.g. 1312 1nn] (watiten lónuw] ‘and you gave pave 
given) us’ in the n7^5y, the ‘standing’ prayer, for the holidays." 
Less direct evidence indicates that quite early in the Biblical 
period, or even before, it began to decline, losing more and more 
of the features common to it and the S aorist. 


(1) The vocalization of 


895) [wapar ^] “and he saw’ (Gen. 6:5 +; over 130 occurrences) 
NY n) ( water" } ‘and she saw’ (Gen. 3:6 +; 27 occurrences) 
SJ {watere”} ‘and you (m. sing.) saw’ (Neh. 9:9) 

NN) [wo ere" ! ‘and I saw’ (Gen. 31:10 +; 15 occurrences) 


maintains an anomalous cluster at the end of the ‘he’ form, 
which is easily the most frequent; but the others end in 
(- ér£^], which is much more like the ordinary pattern of a H 
word. 

(2) In Be reflexive conjugation (nip eal) and the intensive 
(pieel) which modify the root in a manner quite unlike the 
S, the recessive accent on an unchecked. penult of the preterite 
is limited to a few forms. Otherwise the preterite has the same 
ultimate accent as the jussive or the imperfect; e.g., 522?) 


‘and he refused’ (8 3.7Db). The preterite forms that do show a 
recessive accent are either frequent in the Pentateuch, like the 
formula, *1'832^79?N FOS) [waye"oSsp ^el eswgyw*]'and 
he was gathered to his folks' (Gen. 25:8 +; a synonym for 'and 
he died,’ always at the end of a verse), or else in tolerably 
constant use from the Pentateuch onward, like 13"! 
(way borek"]'and he blessed’ (Gen. 1:28 +). I infer that after 
the time of the Pentateuch the recessive accent in these 
conjugations was an anomaly, with little chance of being 
preserved except in certain words where the tradition for it 
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was particularly strong. Our evidence here is indirect and 
comes wholly from the Ht pointing, but beyond reasonable 
doubt it does reflect a change that took place in ancient times. 
For a related phenomenon the Hy letter-text itself shows a 
change later than the fixing of the Pentateuch. Hz exhibits the 
'T' form of the preterite never sharing the recessive accent that 
otherwise distinguishes this tense from the jussive or the 
imperfect: 


5 181 {wo eré} ‘and I went (have come) down’ (Ex. 3:8 +) 
228] (wo°okal V ‘and I ate’ (Gen. 27:33) 
12251] {wo°aborek | ‘and I blessed’ (Gen. 24:48) 


Furthermore, if the root is vocalized {1} or {ú} in the 
imperfect but {É} or {Ó} in the jussive, the ‘I’ form of the 
preterite agrees with the imperfect, according to Ht. But the 
spelling of Hj shows that it did not so agree in the Pentateuch; 
e ë; 
imperfect R `P? ` (yoSrym] ‘he shall place’ 
(Num. 23:12 +) 
n UN {Posiym } ‘I will place’ 
(Ex. 15:26 +) 
jussive pw?) (w yosem} ‘and let him (may he) 
place’ (Num. 6:26 +) 
preterite OW") {wayossn} ‘and he placed’ 
(Gen. 22:9 4)? 
DYNI {wo obim} ‘and I placed’ 
(Gen. 24:47 +)* 
DYNI fwo°oSlym} ‘and I placed’ 
(I Sam. 28:21 +)° 
The ‘T’ form of the preterite did not begin to follow the 
analogy of the imperfect till after the Pentateuch; but the 
reading tradition then generalized the {-1-} form even where 
the letter-text had no —"—. 


NOTES TO 3.7De 


1. A few other instances are gathered by M. H. Segal, A Grammar of Misbnaic 
Hebrew (Oxford, 1927), p. 72. He regards them as conscious imitations of 
Biblical H. 
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2. The *he' form of the jussive N zh (yer 8" } Jet him see’ (Ex. 5:21 +; NU 
iy ere” }, Gen. 41:33) does not show the anomalous cluster either; it occurs 
just 8 times, including 3 with the —} prefix unaugmented. 


3. Over 80 occurrences; never *Q' 2. The peculiar vocalization in the 
preterite and the jussive depends on the root occupying a final position in the 
word. With an object-suffix, which makes the verb thematic (Š 3.4Cc), the 
root becomes like the imperfect: "sP" "AR! (way siymeniy| 'and he 
placed me' (Gen. 45:8 +). The last radical consonant, before the thematic 
suffix, has to be explosive; but without the suffix, in ny: ] and Ë ys 1, it is 
implosive. Cf. Brónno, p. 100, on eefek, with a short vowel before the final 
consonant (PINT fhax&zeq } ‘grasp,’ Ps. 35:2, imperative hip" eiyl). 


4. No ` in Deut. 10:5, I Kings 8:21, Is. 51:16, Jer. 13:2. 
5. ` also in Mal. 1:3, Job 38:10, II Chr. 6:11. 


3.7Df. Tbe vrddhi features of the augment in Hebrew. It concerns 
us now to search for the change which isolated the ‘T’ form -N7 
from the others, —'?, -h3, —31. In all probability this was the 
change that left the first syllable and the boundary at the end of it 
so drastically different: 


[wo—°o—] ‘and PP; clear syllable-boundary 
{way'o—-} ‘and he’; 

{wato—} ‘and she, and you’; blurred syllable-boundary 
(wano-| ‘and we’; 


We can safely reason that before the change the first syllable of 
the ‘I’ form too had maximum aperture [9] followed by a 
post-nuclear element. That element need not have been a 
strengthening of the N, like the strengthening of the `, n, 3 


which we see in 0Y2"1, etc. Rather the change may have consisted 
in the abolition of " veddhi in the precise S sense (except in a 


favorable environment like the first syllable of {Way "bórek" | ‘and 
he blessed’); strengthening of the consonants `, D, 3 then 
maintained most of the phonetic features of vrddhi. The ‘I’ form, 
while deflecting the vowel to [9], sometimes preserves a post- 
nuclear sound, namely in the meteg—eg., “TAS {w ered}, 
DYNI (wo^oSim } (Deut. 10:5). At the price of discarding the 
recessive accent on the second syllable, it has retained some kind 
of prolongation or perhaps stress on the first, indicated by the 
meteg-—provided that the accent which comes later, in the root, is 
one of the few regularly admitting a meteg before them (see 
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$1.7Ab, note 2). The H morpheme of past time has, in brief, these 
allomorphs: 


19] followed by an implosion and recessive accent 
{2} or {9$ with no implosion and with non-recessive accent 


For such a short morpheme, it corresponds well to the S augment. 
The main difference lies in its position: the S augment comes right 
before the root, the H one right before the subject-prefix. Indeed, 
the four subject-prefixes and the oppositions of gender in the 
Semitic verb-system constitute very weighty disagreements with 
the IE. Yet the next section will show IE pronouns related to the 
Semitic subject-prefixes. 


3.8. THE PRONOUN oe AND THE PREFIXES OF STATIVE 
VERBS 


We have completed our comparison of the thematic imperative 
and imperfect, along with the non-thematic injunctive and aorist. 
In all this the Semitic subject-prefixes have found no IE parallel 
whatever. They are connected rather with the verb-system of 
certain African language-groups—the Berber, the Cushite, and the 
Chad (of which Hausa is the least unfamiliar). Yet G and Latin 
have traces of a personal pronoun—accusative, not nominative— 
prefixed to the verb. 


NOTE TO 3.8 


1. Cohen (82.6Fc, note 1), pp. 43-45. 


3.8A. oe xpm. Although the G pronouns, no less than the 
substantives and adjectives, have case-inflection—- nominative, accu- 
sative, genitive, dative—here and there the case-forms of the 
pronouns have a peculiar syntax. We must study the use of the 
pronouns with xoń, a word that resists classification under any of 
the usual headings or “parts of speech." 
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3.8Aa. The position of oc. It is commonly said that xp7 takes an 
infinitive, with an accusative subject: 

G) gidot, où yap xph ëva ¿Š uepau ovd5é 8’ olovs 
‘Friends, not just one or two need to know’ (Od. 12.154) 

püv 0€ aña xp?) 

yYauf pa àuvvéuevat 
‘now you must really defend your brother-in-law’ (ZI. 13.463-464) 
Now and then a genitive replaces the infinitive; the accusative part 
of the construction remains unaffected: où uév oe xpù ËT’ ai6o0q 
'you need modesty no longer' (Od. 3.14). A strange use of the 
accusative! As we look at the Gh instances closely, we observe that 
in the great majority of them the accusative with xp7 is oe, and 
that it is a substantive in only one verse, 

où xph Tavvuxtov evdew BovrAndopor ávópa 
‘a councillor ought not to sleep all night long’ (II. 2.24 = 2.61). 
Our interest is caught by the preference for a pronominal 
accusative oe, or less often pe ‘me’ (19.67, etc.).! But more 
striking is the position of the pronoun. Just one verse has the 
accented oé at the beginning of the clause, right after the caesura: 

Kat nov aot Tad’ £6 coke, oè 66 xp rTerAápev EuTNS 
‘he has given this to you too; you must endure it just the same’ 
(Od. 6.190). Otherwise oe is unaccented and non-initial.:Nobody 
has hesitated to call it enclitic, but the term is misleading here. 
Actually ge comes right before xor) in 25 instances; in only three 
does another word, yada, intervene. That exhausts the occurrences 
of xen with the accusative of the second person singular pronoun. 
Never does oe follow xo? in Gb (though it may in later G). The 
preceding word can be the indefinite rt ‘at all, anything’ (II. 7.109, 
etc.), the interrogatives ri ‘why’ (13.275, etc.), réo or órréo ‘what’ 
(genitive; Od. 1.124, 4.463), the adverb rc ‘so’ (II. 7.331, etc.), or 
the particle uév (untranslatable; Od. 3.14). oe is not enclitic, like 
the enclitics we have previously studied. Rather it is precursory. It 
is closely attached to xor), but never placed after it. It comes in 
front of xen, and by preference immediately in front. There i is no 
metrical reason: a hexameter verse could readily begin xpr oe 'you 
need, you must.' But that word-order is altogether avoided, being 
contrary to the G^ language. I have examined all the occurrences 
of ae, accented or unaccented (they number about 400, not 
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including 0"), and they amply support the opinion I had reached 
from first considering oe (and oë) only in constructions with xp. 
The best proof that oe 1s not enclitic is its total absence at the end 
of a verse, unlike re ‘and’ (IL 1.333, etc.), ye (untranslatable; 
1.173, etc.), and other true enclitics. Only once does the accented 
0€ come in that position: 
evpe 5€ kai oè 

Kat TAL’ ÈV peyapo.ot 
‘he found both you/ and your son in the palace’ (Od. 23.55-56). 
Otherwise the metrical handling of oe reveals nothing surprising. It 
is most frequent in the third quarter of the third foot—1.e., at the 
feminine caesura, but never when the caesura coincides with the 
end of a clause. One verse, 

ñ w’ àváew h éyco oé: rà 5’ ad Au távra ueNrjoet 
'either lift me up or I [sc. will lift] you; then it will all be up to 
Zeus’ (Il, 23.724, a wrestling scene), is truly the exception that 
proves the rule, because oé is emphatic and accented. 


NOTE TO 3.8Aa 


1. The accented éué is construed with xypn only twice (IL 23.644, Od. 
23.250). 


3.8Ab. Tbe initial cé. While even the accented form of the 
pronoun is rare before a terminus in G), it can readily come after 
one. According to a rule stated by Apollonius Dyscolus (Pron. 
39.23-25 Schneider & Uhlig), it must be accented, not enclitic, in 
that position. The Byzantine manuscripts and all subsequent 
editions supply it with a grave accent: oè. It is frequent at the 
beginning of a clause right after the caesura (as in Od. 6,190). 
Since the first syllable of a hexameter has to be long, the absence 
of cé in that position is nothing remarkable—although oe, 
followed by two consonants in the next word, is more or less 
common as a long syllable in the first half of every foot except the 
initial one. oe "makes position" most often with xpn or xpew 
‘you need’ (see 82.4D). But there is no *oé xp at the beginning 
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of a line, or elsewhere. The distribution of the pronoun is 
summarized as follows: 


In direct contact 


with xoh or xpel) Other uses 
unaccented initial never never 
accented initial never often 
unaccented medial always usually 
accented medial never often 
unaccented terminal never never 
accented terminal never seldom 


In direct contact with xp or xpe(t)w, oe must be medial—and 
precursory, not enclitic. The unaccented oe is excluded where 
enclitics are excluded, but also where they are permitted. Its 
accented alternant is permitted in an initial position, where 
enclitics are ruled out. So it will not do to call oe simply 
precursory. It falls into a peculiar category. Just how oe differed 
in sound from oë is dubious, in view of the problematical relation 
between the grave and the acute accent (82.2Fg). At any rate, 
Apollonius must have heard a difference between an accented 
word (0p0orovoUuevov) and an enclitic, whether or not he gave a 
good phonological description of it. The lack of *oé xp7 is no 
vagary of the scribes. oe in this context was really unaccented and 
not allowed to begin a verse or a half-verse. I cannot find the cause 
except by a comparison with H. 


3.8B. The prefix (v8—-, te-}. For comparison with oe xoh, the 
closest thing in H is 1B NW? {1977 vex §ar} ‘you will not 
lack’ (Deut. 8:9). The verb-root itself is not cognate; but the 
prefix deserves and rewards a thorough scrutiny. 


3.8Ba. Plosive - fricative variation. Previously we have noted an 
attractive correspondence between the fricative ñ {t} and the G 
sibilant « at the end of a morpheme, as in 
KAET | OS ‘stolen thing’ (§2.4A) 
{bijg nebot ow} 
Since o (ç) is as near as a G consonant can be to this fricative, the 
pronoun oe is, on that score, admissible for comparison with the H 


prefix. The initial o— of this word is thought to be from IE *tu—, 
but no other IE language has a form that altogether clarifies the 
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origin of oe. S has TAT {tvā} (RV. 1.4.92, etc.) with a long vowel 
opposed to the short —e of G. Doric has the accented ré, riv and 
more often the enclitic rv (Theocritus 1.5, 11.68, 15.12, etc.). The 
H -h is more like 7—, and the -^ more like o—. But the 
distribution of plosive and fricative in H has nothing to do with 
dialects. At the beginning of a word they are complementary 
allophones— Ñ if in conjuncture with a previous word that ends in 
a vowel phoneme; otherwise ñ —e.g., 
conjuncture AWYH N^?) (w'lo? tae&sehj ‘and you shall not do’ 
(Ex. 23 :24) 
conjuncture 12725 13 {ken tasässh} ‘thus shall you do’ 
— (Gen. 18:5) 
disjuncture ay» Any featoh taesšsshi now you should do’ 
d (I Kings 21:7) 


NOTE TO 3.8Ba 


1. Final Ñ is always silent in Hz (81.3D). 


3.8Bb. The rarity of initial ‘you’ in Hebrew. The avoidance of xp 
oe as well as oé xpù in an initial position has led us to the 
deduction that oe is no true enclitic like re, ye, etc., but rather a 
medial morpheme. Now we must show to what degree the 
subject-prefixes of H are likewise medial morphemes, excluded 
from the beginning of a verse or a half-verse. 21141 comes after 
"N?; and although the occurrences of the verb D7 are too few to 
establish any generalization, in §3.4Fa we derived from a very 
frequent verb the principle that the —" prefix ‘he’ and the -n 
prefix 'she' are often initial in the jussive but rarely in the 
imperfect." Now we must distinguish —h in the meaning ‘she’ 
from -h in the meaning ‘you’ (masc. sing.), though they are 
always the same in form:? 


non-initial AAA (tih'ygh) ‘you will (shall) be’ 
(Gen. 4:12 +) 
non-initial MATIN (^al t hiy} don’t be (Ezek. 2:8 +) 
The ‘she’ meaning of the prefix —n has no IE counterpart at all. 
The jussive (t"hiyj, when the prefix means ‘you,’ is no more 
initial than the imperfect í ih yéh]; for the ‘you’ jussive of any 
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verb is practically always preceded by the negative ( 7817]? Other 
verbs tell just about the same story as "ñ ‘be.’ “You shall (will) 
make’ comes once after a terminal accent, " yn { tassel (Ex. 


26:23), but nearly a hundred times in non-initial positions; and 
the jussive 95 {tasas}; (Gen. 22:12 +) does not occur without 
the negative in front of it. I tested several verbs which turn out to 
have a —h form in the sense of ‘you’ (masc. sing.) from 25 to 50 
times each, but never initially. I was most impressed by its 
absence at the opening of the last verse (or verses) of the many 
alphabetical Psalms—apart from 34:22 and 119:169-176; for a 
word beginning with —h is required there, and such words are 
scarce in H, unless the poet is free to use the ‘you’ or ‘she’ prefix. 
The alphabetical chapters of Lamentations do have examples of 
the 'you' prefix beginning a verse: NS pn [tiq ro? ^] ‘you call’ 
(2:22), S'YA (voll yb) 'you will bring home' (3:64; cf. 
3:65,66).5 Yet overwhelmingly this H prefix, above all when it 
bears the meaning 'you,' is limited to prosodic environments like 
0€ in oE xp". 


NOTES TO 3.8Bb 


1. From the fact that H carries through the formal opposition of imper- 
fect - jussive so much less completely than Arabic, some have inferred that it 
was a thoroughgoing opposition in proto-Semitic but declined in H. That is a 
ruinous error of method. If any inference about pre-history is warranted from 
a comparison of recorded languages, it should be that what characterizes 
some but not all of the latter was not central but peripheral in the structure 
of the ancestral language. 


2. This strange identity, which—except for the Babylonian dialect of 
Accadian—pervades the Semitic languages (though not in the perfect tense), 
sometimes passes for mere homophony. The grammars wastefully repeat 

3sf. ATH 

2 s.m. f? L P 
and the like in their paradigms. If the two had really been homophones, I 
cannot imagine so many languages tolerating such an inconvenience for so 
long. What meaning is shared by 'you' (m. sing.) and 'she,' admits of only a 
conjectural formulation: opposed to the negative-neutral subject {Y—} (cf. 
83.2Aa, note 1) in nu is the positive subject {T—}, either ‘you’ (not 
someone else) or a feminine, The suffix Í—Ly 1 for ‘ you’ (fem. sing.), while 
used in the imperfect and jussive P" tih” yiy| ‘you shall (will) be’ 
(Hosea 3:3), belongs basically to the imperative (* ^] ‘be,’ §3.5Cb), which 
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has no subject-prefixes. I think it unlikely that the Semitic use of 1T— 1 for 
'you' as well as 'she' could have arisen like the polite E//a of Italian, which 
means ‘you’ but takes a 3d person sing. verb and is identical with ella ‘she.’ 
The Italian phenomenon (alongside of which there continues to exist the 
plain tu) originated in hypostases such as Vostra Eccellenza ‘Your Excel- 
lency,' Vostra Signoria “Your Lordship.’ These hypostases of the Romance 
languages employ only fem. abstract nouns, never masc.; the same holds for 
the hypostases in Latin of the late empire. 


3. In the affirmative the imperative (h&yéh] (S3.4Eb) takes its place and 
expresses a wish as well as a command; e.g., ‘The LORD bless you from Zion; 
and enjoy [literally ‘and see (AN am fuwr ^eh]) in the good of'] 
Jerusalem, all the days of your life. And see C nw) children of your 
children; peace upon Israel" (Ps. 128:5-6). That H makes no distinction 
between wish and command, comes out in so many prayers addressed to God 
and employing the enperanyes without ^ 2N and the jussive with it. 

4. Those verbs are ‘die’ CASA { tomuwt 1), ‘see’ (AXA (vir °éh)), 
‘go’ (39H [telék p), ‘say’ (SR pto?márp, ‘speak’ (38h 
(t dabér}). 

5. This may argue that most of the alphabetical Psalms are older than 


Lamentations or at any rate preserve an antique feature of H which the 
language of the author of Lamentations has lost. 


3.8Bc. Motivated and unmotivated vocalism of the prefix. So far 
the vowel {~ €-} in the prefix of 10M) (tex Sar} ‘you will need’ 
is not shown to correspond satisfactorily to the —e of oe xp. We 
might take the [7 €-] of {tsx Sar } for one more variant due to 
phonetic causes. But the variation is much narrower in stative than 
in active verbs: 
triconsonantal stems 
active P pn —(tijq Sor] you shall tie* (Jer. 51:63) 
stative 33 ph fti|q'ráb] ‘you shall approach’ (Lev. 18:19 +) 
triconsonantal stems with the first consonant a guttural 
active 23nDh | (tax bol} ‘you take pawns’ (Job 22:6) 
stative 3onh (tex e 'you will lack' (Deut. 8:9) 
|"? stems 
active 1537 (yo|buwz] “he will despise’ (Pr. 23:9)! 
stative 13" {ye|bowS} “he will be ashamed’ (Is. 29:22) 
y"V stems 
active — 2D? (yo|$0b] — “it (masc.) girds’ (I Kings 7:23 +) 
stative 1/2? íyejmar] ‘it (masc.) is bitter’ (Is. 24:9) 
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The active verbs have a fluctuating precursory vowel in the prefix; 
the term “active” is misleading, for this is really the unmotivated 
type, comprising innumerable verbs of the most diverse meanings. 
The stative verbs have a front-vowel in the prefix; the vowel is 
motivated, for they are a relatively small group, and a common 
meaning is perceptible in them: they seldom take a direct object 
or refer to overt, visible action. Most triconsonantal (and 7") 
verbs neutralize the opposition in the prefix, since they have Du 
whether active or stative. But in several paradigms the vocalic 
opposition between motivated (stative) and unmotivated (active) 
is maintained by both the prefix and the root. Thanks to the 
guttural, we can tell that the (78- ] of I Sar} is motivated, for 
it is opposed to the 178—1 of { tax “bol 3.3 Here is an outstanding 
point of comparison with oe xp. The G pronominal form, which 
otherwise has the ordinary accusative functions, is here the 
quasi-subject of a verb that expresses not action but something less 
tangible, “you must, you need.’ The motivated front vowel [E] is 
similarly restricted in the H prefixes, though not so narrowly, as 
more than one H verb meets these conditions. In brief, the 
pronominal morpheme of oe xp) : {tex Sár} is profoundly, not 
just superficially, similar in H and G. One vital though seemingly 
tenuous difference remains for us to explain: 0€ xph is two words, 
however closely bound, while? Dr] b is one. But we must wait until 
we can bring to bear the evidence of Latin (83.8Df). 


NOTES TO 3.8Bc 


1. I have resorted to a ‘he’ form where no ‘you’ form affords as clear an 
example. 


2. Am shows only one instance of the H distinction, y n] {w teroas*} 
‘and it (fem.) shall crumble’ (Dan. 2:40), with 17€ ^] in the prefix; cf. 
82.5G, note 4. More cases are cited by J. Barth from other Semitic languages; 
"Zur vergleichenden semitischen Grammatik," ZDMG, 48 (1894), 4-6. None 
of them, however, go as far as H in the actualization of the active - stative 
opposition in the vowel of the prefix, except for the Qud8ea dialect of 
Arabic—which was located near ancient H territory; Chaim Rabin, Ancient 
West-Arabian (London, 1951), pp. 61, 158, and "Archaic Vocalisation in 
Some Biblical Hebrew Names," Journal of Jewisb Studies, 1 (1948), 22-26. 
Some other Arabic dialects expressed the opposition except in the ‘he’ prefix 
(yà— 1. Still other dialects and Classical Arabic, as canonized in the reading 
of the Koran, use Í 9^ ] in all prefixes—‘he,’ ‘she’ or ‘you,’ ‘I,’ ‘we’—no 
matter whether the verb is active or stative. 
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3. In Hz the Í &- T of 2ann and the {-1-} of 9 9» are so different 
phonetically that we wonder how a vowel sound could vary so much—even 
though we allow that it has no semantic function in the prefix of active verbs 
but serves only as a transition from the consonant {T—} to the first 
consonant of the root. We have already seen that the Í8.] of Hr is liable to 
have developed from a less open *[A] through chanting ($3.5Dh, note 3). 
Now we can add that the front-vowel {1 } of Ht, when it is an unmotivated 
transitional sound, is just as likely to have developed from a nondescript 
*[*], neither a front- nor a back-vowel. That kind of sound is suggested by 
the G letter Y in Plautus’ rendering thyfel for the Phoenician verb-form 
2yBh (882.6F, 3.5De, note 1) Chanting would have favored the 
assimilation of the vague, unclear sound to a clear [1], even at the cost of 
neutralizing the opposition between the stative form of the subject prefix 
(marked by a front-vowel) and the active form (with no distinct vowel). 


3.8C. The structure of xo7 and xpeiw. xph gives the impression of 
a triconsonantal verb-root, though the third consonant is some- 
what disguised i in —h < *[- VC]. Its structure is like the radical part 
of {tejx Sár}. The scansion shows a syllable-boundary between 
the first two consonants x—p (cf. §2.4B). The vowel, with its 
accent, comes after the second consonant. The function or 
meaning of this structure /C-CVC/, and the reason for its 
frequent occurrence after the unaccented pronoun, cannot be 
explained strictly within G; for the structure has no representative 
except xph. In H the vocalism and the accentuation which most 
triconsonantal verb-roots have in the imperfect—i.e., following an 
unaccented pronominal morpheme—appear unchanged in the 
imperative and the infinitive, which lack the pronominal prefix; 
e.g., 

imperfect a^^ ptij S mor] ‘you shall keep’: (Deut. 23:24 +) 

imperative Vw [$ mor] ‘keep’ (Deut. 12:28 +) 

infinitive 12 Ü fŠ mor} ‘to keep' (Deut. 8:11) 

1:39? (1li|Š'mor] ‘to keep’ (Num. 8:26 +) 


The verb-root, with {C°CVC} prosody, has a single range of 
meaning that covers all three of these; it expresses volition or 
injunction, shading over into mere futurity. Many stative verbs, 
however, form an infinitive by adding t- B] and adjusting the 
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vocalism of the root; they may also have an infinitive not formed 
in the stative fashion: 


SAND [lg ?Éhob] ‘to love’ (Eccl. 3:8) 
Tang» [" | ?ahšb| of | ‘to love’ (Deut. 30:20 +) 


_ ss" fy rg? } ‘to fear’ (Joshua 22:25) 
ANI? fl |yir ?|oh] ‘to fear’ (Deut. 5:29[26] +) 


The root in H can have a pronominal prefix and thus become 
imperfect; but the root + (7 9h] cannot. xph may be called, 
tentatively, some sort of infinitive or verbal noun, with an 
alternative form xpe(t)w (82.4D); and either xor or xpe(t)w can 
have oe before it. The suffixed form, whether in H or in G, is 
capable of functioning as a feminine substantive. But the 
unsuffixed form in either language, as well as the suffixed one in 
G, can have the pronoun rght in front, making up a sort of 
verb: {tex Sár}, ge xp", oe xpe(t)w. G has such a structure in no 
verb other than this one, which we may call verbal only if we add 
that it is “impersonal” (in the customary Classical terminology) 
and stative in the terminology of H grammar. A verb in which the 
personal subject (‘I,’ ‘you,’ ‘he,’ etc.) need not be indicated, and 
which expresses not an action but a state of mind, has little to 
distinguish it from a verbal noun. The xpn of oe xph is best 
analyzed as a verbal noun which forms the backbone of the clause 
because it admits a prefixed subject oe, as in the H imperfect. 


3.8D. The impersonal verbs of Latin. The parallel of oe xp7 to 
[tex Sár} leads me to ask whether any other impersonal verbs 
(so-called) of G or related languages are comparable to the H 
stative verbs in the imperfect. The most promising comparison is 


Latin te pud | et ‘you are ashamed’ 
` yo n {tel Bos; iy] “you (fem.) will be ashamed'! 


= “with | {tej bow iy’ } (Zeph. 3:11 +) 
NOTE TO 3.8D 
1. Jer. 22:22 +, The masc. * 5 n, * wiin is not recorded in the Bible. 


The omission of | by Jeremiah is due to a preference for words with four 
consonants (cf. Š §4.4Bc,Ca). 
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3.8Da. Tbe syntax of te pudet. The Latin "second conjugation" 
includes an important class of verbs that are usually limited to the 
third person singular.’ Like many stative verbs of H, they refer to 
somebody's moral or emotional state; the subject, if expressed at 
all, is put into the accusative.” The object of his emotion is 
expressed by the genitive or the infinitive (as with xen), or simply 
left out: 


tui me, uxor, pudet 
‘Iam ashamed of you, wife’ (Plautus, Asin. 933) 


non te pudet prodire 1n conspectum meum 


“You aren't ashamed (or, Aren't you ashamed) to come forward 
into my sight’ (Men. 708) 


pudet quem prius non puditumst umquam 


‘I [not expressed] who have never been ashamed before am 
ashamed’ (Cas. 878) 


The earliest Latin author who affords us the materials to study 
these verbs is Plautus (d. 184 B.C.). His word-order must be very 
close to the norm of Latin speech, for the flexible meters of 
comedy did not force upon him the artificialities characteristic of 
the Classical Latin hexameter and lyric. His favorite position for 
the accusative subject of an “impersonal” verb is immediately in 
front: at nos pudet ‘but we are ashamed’ (Capt. 203), and te pudet 
many times. Yet he avoids this word-order at the beginning of a 
verse, or in the middle of a verse when there is a change of 
speaker: 


miseret te aliorum, tui nec miseret nec pudet 


'you are sorry for others, [but] for yourself you are neither sorry 
nor ashamed’ (Tri 431). The four instances of te pudet at the 
end of a Plautine verse (Men. 730, Per. 424, Poen. 1305, Pseud. 
370) might possibly be attributed to the influence of meter, since 
in that position pudet te would violate most of the usual comic 
meters. However, his meters seem never to dictate a word-order 
uncongenial to speech. Plautus has three other instances of te 
pudet elsewhere in the verse (Asin. 933, Cas. 242, Men. 708), and 
two of the opposite word-order: idne pudet te “aren't you 
ashamed of this’? (Epid. 107), quid, bomo nibili, non pudet te 
"What, you good-for-nothing, aren't you ashamed?’ (Tri. 1017). 
Evidently the Latin of Plautus permitted either £e pudet or pudet 
te, but preferred the former. In short, the distribution of tē 
reminds us of oe in the xp construction. 
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NOTES TO 3.8Da 


l. The —et of Duk being identical with the 3d person sing. ending of studet 
j (she) i is eager,’ etc., seems unconnected with the nominal ending of ^ e = 
(boš ST } ‘shame’ (Ps. 132:18 +). 


2. With a few verbs, such as lubet ‘feel like,’ the dative is preferred to the 
accusative; e.g., Plautus, Most. 296. 


3. A demonstrative pronoun followed by the “impersonal” verb can open a 
line—bunc pudet ‘he is ashamed’ (Pseud. 279)—but not a personal pronoun. 


4. The object or cause of the person’s shame is in the nominative-accusative 
when it is Just a neuter pronoun. 


3.8Db. The phonology of te : oe and tbe Hebrew prefix. The 
similarity in the root pud— : t bó (w) š S, bó(w)Š} ought to put us 
on the lookout for anything that may confirm it—all the more 
because the Latin root for ‘shame’ has no IE etymology. But for a 
morphological comparison, the pronoun matters more. The 
difference of vowel-length between ze and oe is revealing; so is the 
fact that both the Latin and the G pronoun rank as words, while 
the pronominal morpheme in {tex Sár} and (te| bówS|1y | is an 
inseparable prefix, coming right before the verb-root. oe and tē 
enjoy some freedom of position, as in vOv oe uda xp ‘now you 
really must’ (I. 13.463, 16.492, 22.268), mil, Charine, te quidem 
quicquam pudet 'you at any rate are not at all ashamed of 
anything, Charinus’ (Merc. 905)—even though the preferred 
position is right before the verb-root. The explanation lies in the 
rules of pce a and word-boundaries in the three languages. 
D {te} (h {te} and A {te} (Ñ {te} are too short to be 
separate one in H. Every H word must have at least two 
letters—i.e., two consonants in Hj. Latin has a counterpart: a 


monosyllable must end either —V or —VC, never —V. Certain {VC} 
groups of H, as we have seen before, are the closest equivalent to 
the long vowels of other languages. 


3.8Dc. Monosyllables and word-boundaries in Latin and Greek 
texts. It is no accident that the rule of Latin has something in 
common with the rule of H. The word-boundaries of both 
languages are prominent. Those of G were inconspicuous enough 
to be neglected in all but a few ancient texts. But those of H were 
recognized as phonemic by the ancient scribes, who consistently 
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indicated them, by a dot in the older lettering and by a space in 
the lettering now current. For Latin, the regular dots in the 
inscriptions imply that the Romans were very conscious of 
word-boundaries; but many (not all) of the ancient literary papyri 
and codices have scriptio continua. This is an imitation of G, and 
not just a graphic imitation. It indicates the restructuring of the 
native Latin prosody and syllabicity for literary purposes, in order 
to copy the meters of G poetry and the quantitative rhythm- 
patterns of G literary prose. The comic poets followed the Greeks 
more independently than the other Latin authors did. By the first 
century B.C., all Romans of taste and culture, except the archaists, 
sensed that they could never produce literature with a polish 
worthy of their G models, unless they overcame such prominent 
tendencies of Latin as iambic shortening (§2.3Fb) and the 


variation between final —Vs and —V (as in dignus - dignu 
‘worthy,’ §2.6Ed). These unmotivated fluctuations deprived 
many, many Latin words of the constant, autonomous metrical 
structure which was a prerequisite for their use in verse or prose 
adhering closely to the G model. G meter is highly objective and 
tolerates very few optional pronunciations, such as 0eoí ‘gods’ 
counting phonetically for either one syllable or two, whichever 
yields the required scansion (Sophocles, EL 67, 411, etc.). G 
prose, under the influence of Isocrates especially, had canonized 
certain principles no less rigid than those of G poetry. Even a poor 
stylist like the historian Polybius (2d century B.C.) scrupulously 
avoided both hiatus (82.1Bb) and the elision of final short vowels 
except in a few words, notably the prepositions, where elision is 
nearly compulsory if the next word begins with a vowel (cf. 
83.9Dd). To avoid fluctuations in the vowels and consonants of 
almost all words was no counsel of perfection but a required 
minimum for any author of even the most modest literary 
pretensions. The trend had been in that direction for centuries. 
Quite early in G literary criticism, there were some who ridiculed, 
as a sign of incompetence, the license of lengthening certain 
vowels that are regularly short in certain words.! Toward the end 
of the pre-Christian era, a G education must have inculcated the 
exemplary beauty of those works in which most if not all of the 
words slipped readily, without trimming or stretching, into the 
places that the author gave them in the prose or verse pattern he 
had chosen; the words themselves had an objective, invariable 
scansion. Each word was, so to speak, hypostatized as an item in 
the author's vocabulary, not just a segment occurring in longer 
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utterances. As this principle made headway, the elision of final 
vowels came to be less frequent. The only potential variation that 
an author could always exploit freely was in —VC words: he 
would make the syllable short by having the next word begin with 
a vowél, or long by having the next word begin with a consonant. 


NOTE TO 3.8Dc 


1. Aristotle, Poet. 22.1458b.1-15, cites the scoffing remark of Euclides, but 
defends the practice of the poets, provided they observe moderation and 
good taste. 


3.8Dd. Classical Latin as a Hellenized language. The best educated 
Romans—i.e., the most thoroughly Hellenized ones—in order to 
produce literature with the pleasing sound they wanted, adhered 
to the G manner of accenting and uniting words. They had the 
good taste not to modify the vowels and consonants of Latin 
unnecessarily. Instead they stabilized them by minimizing the 
native stress-accent (cf. 82.3Fb); this entailed minimizing the 
word-boundaries except at the caesura or the end of a verse, or the 
end of a colon or a sentence in prose. They could hardly abolish 
the Latin word-structures alien to G, such as those which end in a 
plosive, for —t is the most frequent verb-ending in any ordinary 
Latin text. Nor did they introduce G structural features alien to 
Latin, except in G loan-words—and sparingly at that.! They had 
no occasion to introduce CY monosyllables like oe. The refine- 
ment of Latin was not purely literary and artificial. It penetrated 
into the speech of the Roman leisure class; to many it may even 
have come natural, from learning G early and speaking more to G 
slaves and tutors than to native Romans. Eventually, through 
schools in many parts of the empire, it may have spread to 
educated Roman citizens regardless of origin. All the while, many 
features which Latin had before the Hellenizing revolution 
lingered in the uncultured speech of the country people.’ It 
follows that those literary texts which ignore word-boundaries 
have mirrored the phonology of Hellenized Latin, while the 
inscriptions, which observe them, show us a language somewhat 
less dependent on G influence. 
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1. Cicero, Orator 48[160] points out that the G sounds in the proper names 
Pyrrbum, Pbryges, though established in the Latin of his time, had not been 
admitted into earlier Latin; Ennius had written Burrum, Bruges. The 
increasing Hellenization of Latin is more obvious here than in the case that 
Cicero takes up right after that: the discarding of dignu, omnibu as alternants 
of dignus, omnibus (§2.6Ed). The Hellenization consisted fundamentally in 
learning from G what resources and what graces of structure and vocabulary a 
civilized language ought to have; with that conception the Romans set about 
to bring their language up to the standard. Mostly they drew upon the 
materials they already had, with no more outright importations from G than 
absolutely necessary. 


2. The population of Rome itself consisted mostly of slaves, immigrants, and 
freedmen; the majority, perhaps, were not native speakers of Latin. Their 
speech does not concern us here. The English of New England can be 
similarly divided: (1) The "proper Bostonians" (many of whom, like the 
Roman upper class, live mostly in the better suburbs and at the fashionable 
resorts) speak a sermo urbanus, which has been greatly influenced by the 
superior English of Great Britain. Through the private schools and Harvard 
University, Bostonian English spreads to young people who were not born 
into the "proper Bostonian" class. (2) Tbe old rural settlements sturdily 
retain many old peculiarities of non-urban speech. (3) The masses in Boston 
are of recent immigrant stock- Irish, Italian, and others—and share a dialect 
of inferior social status. 


3.8De. Basic divergences in tbe phonology of monosyllabic words. 
G and Latin are not the only languages which illustrate the rule 
that a monosyllabic word can end in a short vowel only if the 
word-boundaries are weak. The written word-boundaries of 
modern languages are not too reliable as phonological evidence. 
But the ancient scribes and stonecutters, provided that they were 
not distracted by ideographs, had a keen ear for the phonology of 
their own language, and were not induced by any grammatical 
convention or theory to show word-boundaries, unless they heard 
them. Closely related languages may be quite dissimilar in this 
respect; S is like G, but Avestan is like Latin; e.g., 


‘before’ S {Pr&} Avestan {fra} 
G mp0 Latin pro 


The S script suppresses word-boundaries; the Avestan puts a dot 
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after each word. Phoenician and H offer a somewhat similar 
divergence, so far as we can judge from their purely consonantal 
alphabet. Phoenician shows word-boundaries sporadically,” H 
regularly. Some two-letter H words, like BT {290} ‘this’ (Gen. 
40:12 +), NË {Sell} ‘sheep, goat’ (Jer. 50:17 +) have just one 
letter in Phoenician: ?, W. We cannot prove whether the vowel in 
such Phoenician words was long or short, but only that there was 
no final consonant.’ I know of no evidence that the so-called long 
vowels of Avestan were really [V:] rather than [VC]. At any rate, 
the monosyllables of H, Latin, and Avestan have an additional 
element, lacking in Phoenician, G, and S. Both ways of treating 
word-boundaries and monosyllables go indefinitely far back. Quite 
conceivably, such phonological clashes between closely related 
languages point to an earlier stage when they were merely 
differences in the enunciation of individual speakers within a 
speech-community. It would be a radical, though common, flaw of 
method to posit that the Latin words pro and te are from "pro, 
*t$;* for we have no right to posit that the forebears of the Latins 
ever had a monosyllabic word CV, even though others in their 
speech-community, who were the forebears (say) of the Greeks, 
may indeed have had CV words. We lose much by the misdirected 
effort to find a single ancestral prototype for deriving every one of 
the cognate words of the various IE languages. It diverts us from 
appreciating the far-reaching differences in sentence-phonology. 
The present comparison has invited us to distinguish between the 
true G enclitic re ‘and,’ which corresponds to a Latin enclitic 
—qué (Vergil, Aen. 1.1, etc.), and the peculiar pseudo-enclitic oe. 
It also is a clue to the subject-prefixes of H and other Semitic 
languages: {te-, te—] could not serve as an accusative case-form 
because the uniconsonantal structure made it nothing but an 
inseparable prefix. This idea needs to be explored further. 


NOTES TO 3.8De 


1. More examples in Jackson, p. 7. 


2. Mark Lidzbarski, Handbuch der nordsemitischen Epigrapbik, Y (Weimar, 
1898), 202. 


3. At least none that could be written in an acrophonic alphabet. 
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4. It is usual but gratuitous to derive £e from ted (Plautus, Cur. 1, Asin. 772, 
etc.). From the facts 


in Classical Latin only £e 
in early Latin both £e and téd (synonymous) 


an illegitimate inference is made: 
in prehistoric Latin only £ed 


This statement of the fallacy in its simplest terms is refutation enough, and 
should put us on guard against many other pseudo-historical reconstructions, 
based on equally crude reasoning. The distribution of że and £ed in Plautus 
and other early Latin texts gives no reason for believing that ze pudet is 
descended from *téd pudet. Besides, whereas both £e and red are indifferent- 
ly accusative or ablative, S has an acc. TOT ( tv&} (unaccented, RV. 1.10.12, 
etc.) and an abl. ( tbvad | (udatta, 1.57.4c, etc.). 


3.8Df. Tbe lack of a prefix *te— in Latin. We have shown that a 
morpheme te, with no additional element, neither length nor a 
consonant, could not be a word, by the rules of both Latin and H. 
But such a morpheme is a prefix in H; why not in Latin? 
Conversely, a morpheme with one additional element is a word in 
Latin; why is there no such word in H?! The two questions can be 
combined: why do Latin and H adhere to the same rule in 
opposite ways? [ can answer only by drawing attention to other 
features of either language. The Latin morpheme which is cognate 
with mpó has to end in a long vowel when it is a separate word, 
namely the preposition pro 'in front of, for' (Horace, Serm. 
2.7.16, etc.); but when it is a prefix, the vowel is sometimes short, 
especially before f (e.g., professus “having declared,’ Epist. 1.18.2, 
etc.). If £e also were used in Latin as a prefix, it might admit of a 
short vowel. But Latin, like G and many other IE languages, never 
prefixes the pronouns to verbs. The Semitic languages, on the 
contrary, prefix these pronouns, but not prepositions (cf. 
83.9Dg). That oe and të are separate words is understandable, 
when we consider that the exact overlapping of their function 
with that of the Semitic ‘you’ morpheme covers not much 
ground—only as subjects of an “impersonal” verb, and rather 
infrequently at that. Beyond this their function has, indeed, 
something still in common with the Hebrew (TE-]; it means not 
merely ‘you’ (singular), but ‘you’ in an inactive aspect, opposed to 
the active ‘you’ that is often expressed by the nominative ob (II. 
1.76, etc.), tz (Plautus, Ampb. 342, etc.). Nevertheless, the 
extensive uses of the accusative would be inadequately defined if 
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we merely called it the inactive case opposed to the nominative. In 
Latin, furthermore, ze—like me and the reflexive pronoun of the 
third person se (Ampb. 115, 185, etc.)—is ablative as well as | 
accusative, an amazing neutralization contrary to everything else 
in Latin, except a handful of "fourth declension" neuter nouns, 
like cornu ‘horn’ (Vergil, Aen. 11.773,859, etc.). Unless te were to 
be prefixed to any and every part of speech that either an 
accusative or an ablative could go with syntactically, we must not 
expect it to be prefixed, without a word-boundary, to a few 
“impersonal” verbs such as pud— “it shames,’ pig— “It annoys,’ 
dec— ‘it befits.’ A prefix *té—, in *tépudet, would be isolated 
from the accusative-ablative tē and would have little chance of 
surviving, if indeed it could ever have come into existence. But in 

H,ÍTE- land the related pronouns {YE~, °E—, nE-]haveno other 
function except to serve as subjects of stative verbs, a group more 
extensive than the "'impersonal" verbs of Latin. So the dissimilar 
rank of te as a word and its H counterpart as a prefix is in accord 
with the extent of their use. 


NOTE TO 3.8Df 


1. The length of the first vowel in 0mÀTx, the Hexapla transcription of 7: 2r n 


(telek" } ‘you shall go’ (Ps. 32:8), is just a Gk rendering of H vocalism in an 
unchecked syllable (Š 81.7 Cc-d). 


3.8E. The abnormality of pronominal cases. Neither in form nor in 
syntax are the Latin pronouns £e, me, sé like the ordinary accusative 
of nouns and adjectives. Though të and me refer only and se 
mainly to persons, they lack the —m of masculine and feminine 
nouns or adjectives in the accusative. The [©] which they do have, 
as a sort of case-morpheme, does not characterize the accusative in 
any noun. As they lack the accusative suffix —m, nothing hinders 
them from serving as ablative just as well as accusative. So £e, me, 
se fit into the accusative case only by suppletion. We do not know 
what their "original" use was; we can only point to what they 
share with oe, ue, é in G, and more remotely with the H prefixes 
characterized by the stative [E] vocalism. The consonantal part of 
the H prefixes(TE-, yE-, ^E-, nE-} does not, except for {TE} 
‘you’ : 0€ : tê, pont od convincingly to anything in these G and 
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Latin accusatives.' Whereas the IE languages have pronouns not 
falling altogether into the case-system of nouns, H has a 
case-system just barely adumbrated in the pronouns. The prefixes 
of stative verbs have the structure ÍCE- 1, while those of active or 
rather unmotivated verbs have a looser structure {CV—}, with a 
front or back or reduced vowel depending on the environment. In 
an IE language this would come under a broad definition of case; 
for the stative verb-roots of H share a certain sphere of meaning 
like the IE impersonals, and all other verbs require pronouns not 
characterized by the vowel [E]. In H the subject-pronouns prefixed 
to the active or unmotivated verbs have a variable vowel possibly 
related to the [U] of ov and tz (cf. 83.9Eb). The IE personal 
suffixes in the imperfect as in the other verb-tenses make a 
pronoun in the nominative unnecessary most of the time. When ov 
or èy% (tu or ego in Latin)? is expressed, for emphasis, we can 
hardly call the nominative form “unmotivated.” Only its vocalism 
is unmotivated, devoid of the resemblance that exists in the 
accusative oe, ue (te, me). The nominative pronouns share nothing 
with each other, at least in the singular." They need no mark of 
case because they have no meaning in common. For them, what 
we call the nominative case is just the lack of any other case. The 
logic of symmetry 


ya : OU: : HE : OE 


ought not to trap us into denying a subtle semantic cleavage, 
which is warranted by the disparity in form. éyc and ov are not 
truly nominative forms; the nominative case is not something 
which these pronouns have in common, as it is in the substantives 
Aoyos ‘word’ (Sophocles, Pb. 389, etc.), mós ‘city’ L 2.373, 
etc.), äàç ‘salt’ (Aristotle, Prob. 11.26.902.a.1), yéXws ‘laughter’ 
(IL. 1.599, etc.), véxus ‘corpse’ (18.180, etc.; cf. Š 82.6D-Dc). 


NOTES TO 3.8E 
1. That {YE-} could be parallel to ë (I. 1.510, etc.) is unlikely but 
conceivable. 
2. Il. 1.508, 2.129, etc.; Plautus, Amph, 434, etc. 


3. Apollonius Dyscolus (Pron, 55.12-18 Schneider & Uhlig) sensed the 
importance of the fact that the nom. sing. pronouns of G do not have similar 
endings, while the other case-forms do. 
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3.9. THE SANSKRIT SUBJUNCTIVE AND THE HEBREW 
COHORTATIVE 


The first person singular of the S subjunctive has a peculiar ending 
(7 921], which has a counterpart in Avestan and Old Persian but 
not in the more distant IE languages; e.g., ACTA TT {vira] ani } 
‘let me rule, may I rule’ (RV. 10.159.6d = 10.174.5d), datfy 
{pacani} ‘í will cook’ (10.27.2c). Infrequently in early S, and 
never later on, the last syllable is omitted: frtaT (nir aya} “I 
will go forth’ (4.18.2a).! Like most S verb-forms, these subjunc- 
tives in 7 8] andí- ni jare unaccented more often than accented. 
The accented instances mostly belong to paradigms characterized 
by recessive accent; an exception is {samsrjani} ‘I will bring 
together’ (RV. 10.27.10b). The meaning of the S subjunctive 
ranges considerably but in general covers the same ground as ‘I 
want to’ in English: ‘I want to rule,’ ‘I want to cook,’ ‘I want to go 
forth.’ In questions the subjunctive indicates the speaker’s 
deliberation: sper a Pos «TET {katho nu t$ pari car|Bpij^ 
‘Now how shall I serve you?’ (5.29.1323); PpfRrTa Ta eh Ura ars 
{kim Sta vaca krnav|& tavahain} ‘What shall I do (What do I 
want to do) with this saying of yours?’ (10.95.2a; [ tavaham - 
tava aham}). Unless I have overlooked a passage to the contrary, 
{ahd} (the ordinary S word for ‘I’) is restricted: it may come 
earlier in the verse than the (— 921] subjunctive ending, but only in 
the preceding pada or half-verse, not in the same one (e.g., 
10.119.9a-b, 10.159.6c-d = 10.174.5c-d); and it never comes later 
than {— 201}, My inference, soon to be confirmed from H, is that 
(-8n1j, the common alternant of 1781, contains a pronoun ‘I’ 
synonymous with {anam}, 


NOTES TO 3.9 


1, ce aieeaii R {svargan lokam ayaniti} ‘may I go to the 
heavenly place' (CB. 7.4.2.16); {ay aniti i by crasis for {ay ani iti | —the 
latter word merely indicates the close of a direct quotation. 


2. The domal or cacuminal {2} is due to the homorganic Í T Í earlier in the 
word. 


eM 


3.9A. The T’ form of the cohortative, with and without { “OnLy |. 
The H jussive is not used with an ‘I’ or ‘we’ subject; the 
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cohortative, which consists of the imperfect plus (in most verbs) a 
suffix {~-f}, replaces it. When the suffix is accented, the 
preceding vowel in the root is reduced to a glide. The meaning of 
the cohortative is much like that of the S subjunctive ‘I want to.’ 
But whereas in S the [—8ni } ending is usual and the (7 8] unusual, 
the H cohortative usually has nothing after the [—Əh 1; e.g., 


nates (^ádab roh] 4 will speak, I want to speak, let me speak' 

N (^Édberoh] (Job 32:20 +, 16:4) 

53: or ATY (eal miy ^ádab"rghj' To whom shall I speak?’ 
| (Jer. 6:10) 


As in the imperfect, the morpheme is the prefix {°V-}: 
3*8 NW?) (w 1o?-°šdab'er] ‘and I shall not speak’ (Jer. 20:9). 
To express the meaning 'let me,' a particle of urgency or insistence 
(sometimes translated “I pray’) i is often added, not as a suffix but 
as a separate word in close conjuncture: 837172378 
{°Sdab roh n9^! (II Sam. 14:15). The f- Æ} suffix is so brief 
that a comparison with the S {~4} could not, in itself, be decisive; 
but in two instances it is followed, for emphasis, by the pronoun 
T: *38 AYIRIN) ^g" 1W3° [yeboSuw rod"pay' w'^al- 
^ebosoh ^óniy| ‘let my pursuers be ashamed but let me not 
be ashamed’ (Jer. 17:18 =‘ do not want to be ashamed’); 
“INTIS TS) 731250 Tw In fhexáriySuw mimeniy 
wa^&dab" roh "?oniy } ‘stop talking to me and I will speak’ or 
‘so that I can speak’ (Job 13:13). 
The latter example is the more important, because it has such a 
close conjuncture. The cohortative, prefixed by IWV-1 and 
following an imperative, is a characteristic H construction, 
equivalent to a G purpose clause introduced by we, dmws, iva, or 
dopa; e ips 
Wes n3 8337 TP 391p (q rab oad ~hén-ohi 
wa? Saab: "roh ^el gyko*]: approach up to there and I will 
speak to you' or 'so that I can speak to you' (II Sam. 20:16; cf. 
Deut. 32:1, Ps. 50:7). A good S parallel to this construction is 
Cages ter gear: chy ü su bravüni të ’ ma 


itthetar& giráh]'do come here—I will at once recite to you 
more praises, Agni [= Fire]’ (RV. 6.16.16a-b). 


3 


3.9B. The back-vowel of the first person. The rare {—&} instead of 
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(7 8nl] in the S subjunctive, first person singular, stands out as the 
shortest form of the subjunctive. Doubtless it is cognate with —w 
in the G subjunctive; e.g., 


AAN Gye viv ériuewov, apnia reUxea, úw 
‘do wait now—I will put on (I want to put on) my armor of war’ 
(IL. 6.340), 

avrap éuoi yépas avrix’ éroudoar' öppa uù oioç 

‘Apyetwv àyépaoroc éco 
“but get an award ready for me at once, so that I alone of the 
Argives will not be without an award' (1.118-119). In H the (-ohj 
is plainly not a deflection of the thematic front-vowel, for the 
thematic (71^?) verbs do not have it; thus 


n3ipn AMIN) bibi IOS CIN OON AWN) Nj AD? 
Pel koh nó? w'?oBüwboh ?sl ?sxay ?3ššer- B 
b'"mic"ràyim w"?er"?eh hasowdon xay-iym} ‘please let me go (I 
want to go) and return to my brothers in Egypt, and see whether 
they are still alive’ (Ex. 4:18; the first two verbs are non-thematic 
but with the [79h] suffix, while the third is thematic with 
(C 88 p. 


n 


NOTE TO 3.9B 


1. Here we depend on the Hz pointed text; for the unpointed Hj, with 
n32N 13] QW, and HH 183, does not tell us there is a back-vowel in 
the last syllable of the first two but a front-vowel in the last syllable of the 
third. 


3.9Ba. Ambiguity of subjunctive and indicative with an T subject. 
The G —w and the S 178] belong to the subjunctive of either the 
thematic or the non-thematic class. The thematic present indica- 
tive of G is identical with the subjunctive form in —w, but a 
clearly indicative meaning is less frequent, at least in Gb; e.g., 
pépw 5° dnepeiow’ änrowa ‘I bring boundless ransom’ (I. 24.502; 
but a subjunctive meaning in 15.202, Od. 13.203). Most 
probably the —w is used in the indicative by suppletion; for when 
the speaker is the subject, he often will not distinguish what he 
wills (subjunctive) from what he does or starts to do (indicative). 
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Now in S the present indicative of thematic verbs ends in (— ani ] 
to match the {-™1} of the non-thematic class: 


thematic {bharemi } ‘I bring’ (RV. 8.91[102] .19c +) 
non-thematic {ami ]} ‘I am’ (1.126.7c +) 


But in early (Gathic) Avestan the indicative of the thematic class 
ends in {-&}, not {ani} ((bar&mi] only in later Avestan).” As 
the Avestan subjunctive, like the S, may or may not have the 
suffix Í-n1],? the (7-81 at the end of thematic verbs in Avestan 
must sometimes do for either ‘I’ indicative or ‘I’ subjunctive, while 
the —w is more constantly ambiguous in G. 


NOTES TO 3.9Ba 


1. €8€X\w ‘I am willing, I want’ is very frequent (IL 1.116, etc.), but the 
meaning inherent in the verb-root is itself akin to the subjunctive. 


2. Jackson, pp. 131, 134, 142, 147. 


3. (=n | in Gathic, which allows no short vowels at the end of a word. 


3.9Bb. Predominance of tbe cobortative or subjunctive over the in- 

dicative with a ‘we’ subject. The present indicative in í-8mas (1)} 

of S thematic verbs is obviously formed from the subjunctive in 

{— ama) which is simpler: 

subjunctive HATA  19rc9m8] ‘Jet’s sing, we will sing’ ='I want us 
x to sing’ (RV. 10.165.1c +)! 

indicative a4 Tr firiarcimasi] ‘we sing' (6.21.6c) 


Gb shows the following partial correspondence to S: 
non-thematic indicative 


‘we are going’ iuev (imási, imsh } 
non-thematic subjunctive 

‘let’s go’ iouev = { Lama} 
thematic indicative 

‘we bring’ óépouev íbharemasi } 
thematic subjunctive 

‘let’s bring’ dépwpyev {bhérama} 


We observe the lack of the ordinary, undeflected thematic vowel e 
in G, {a} [A] in S—no *dépeuev, no *(bháremas(i)j], The cause 
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lies most probably in a semantic priority: a means of expressing 
let's (do so-and-so) is quite indispensable in virtually any 
community, but a present indicative with a ‘we’ subject is less 
fundamental or necessary.” It is therefore proper to relate the G 
back-vowel and the S {@} to the cohortative {- 9H] of H, which is 
attached to the ‘we’ form of the imperfect no less than to the ‘I’ 
form; e.g., 

Adda? H928) 223] AYD) Iis oh w'nelektoh 

w ?el"koh l neg d:gko:1 ets decamp and go; and I will go 
in front of you' (Gen. 33:12). For most verbs the cohortative in 
[791] meaning "let's! or ‘we will,’ is decidedly more frequent than 


the imperfect “we shall’—especially in the early books of the 
Bible.? 


NOTES TO 3.9Bb 


1. With accent, Í arcamaj] in 1.173.1b. 


2. Modern Italian has discarded the ‘we’ present indicative of early Italian and 
Latin—e.g., uscimo < eximus ‘we are going out'—but retains the subjunctive 
usciamo < exeamus, primarily in the cohortative meaning "let's go out' but 
also secondarily as an indicative “we are going out.' (Let's in modern English 
is independent of the uncontracted original let us, which persists in the 
meaning 'permit us.' Only an orthographic prejudice against writing a 
contracted form preserves the etymological spelling let us in the cohortative, 
and the spelling in turn keeps the disyllabic pronunciation—a homophone of 
lettuce—current in formal speech. It is really a mistake to analyze let's as two 
morphemes—or worse still, two words—for the vowel / ^/ in us is never 
dropped in any other context.) 


3. The G thematic imperfect and aorist with —opev ‘we’ and —ov ‘P (cf. the S 
{~ama} and (— 8] respectively) perhaps owe their back-vowel to the nuance 
of will or resolution on the part of the speaker (83.3A); e.g., 
Tüaoa 6' fjotqv uévouev TeTANOTL OVULO 
‘we waited [not just ‘stayed’] all morning with enduring spirit’ (Od. 4.447) 
avrap éycov abToO uévov éunedov öp’ éni uNTNP 
HrAvOE 
‘but I stood there fast until my mother arrived’ (11.152-153). At any rate, we 
should not expect uévov ‘I stood’ and uévov ‘they stood’ (Il. 5.527, etc.) to be 
derived from péve(v) ‘he stood’ (20.480, 21.571, etc.) both by the same 
phonetic process. To make a “third person" verb plural merely by deflecting 
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a thematic vowel (833.2Ab-c) is a plausible process of morphology, 
satisfactorily explained on both the phonetic and the semantic side; for what 
we call the “third person" is, to be precise, a negative-neutral subject 
(§3.2Aa, note 1). A verb containing the subject ‘I’ is far more detached 
semantically from the “third person singular" than the “third person plural" 
is, and could hardly be derived from the —e(v) form by simple Ablaut. The 
identity in the sound of the —ov ending must be reckoned as homophony, 
tolerated for many centuries in this one language because the back-vowel in 
both meanings was well integrated into different parts of the system: 


—ov ‘I’ imperfect active —ounv “P imperfect middle 

—Q “P present active —ouat ‘I’ present middle 

—on€v ‘we’ imperfect and —ópe0a, ‘we’ imperfect and 
present active present middle 


(thus —op ‘I’ is merely the actualization of / Sm / at the end of a word) 


— — —  — — —- .- — — =  — —— —.— — — —D—_— T '- — .—. O — 


—ov ‘they’ imperfect active —ovTo ‘they’ imperfect middle 
—0vOL ‘they’ present active —ovtat ‘they’ present middle 


ww 


3.9C. The phonology of  í(-8nij ; í—oh iy] My proposal 
that the S suffix (921 ] has the same origin as Í- 9. niy} incurs 
no phonetic difficulty. The H may look longer; but in view of the 
H consonants lacking in S, it would have to be so: (-oh ?o-] is 
properly represented in S by one long vowel. What follows the 
{-~n—} is in either language the minimal syllabic actualization of 
the consonant /~Y/ ` is a weak consonant in this phonetic 
context and does not inhibit fricativation at the beginning of the 
next word-e.g. MY95 ^3N I aniy par eoh] 4 am Pharaoh’ 
(Gen. 41:44), the ending of “AN counts as vocalic. In S, 
conversely, the {~¥Y} appears when non-syllabic, replacing the 


{i}: termaga? {stOsmy ajaran} “ will praise the Eternal’ 


(RV. 10.88.3b). The correspondence gains much from the 
optional alternation of (781 with (7 8ni] in S, and (- 95] with 
t-oh niy} in H. Remarkably enough, the other Semitic 
languages have words for ‘I’ not exactly corresponding to the H 
*8,! while the S f- 821 } ending does correspond so well. 


NOTE TO 3.9C 


1. Am mix [angh] (Dan. 4:1 +). The late Phoenician form for ‘I,’ written 
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IN, and the Ugaritic form written ea eee {an } may have had a vowel-sound 
[1] after the {n}, as Friedrich, pp. 44-45, and Gordon, p. 30, believe; but 
there is no proof. 


3.9D. The precursory accent of Hebrew and Greek. The accent of 
the S ending i- ani} can never come later than thei- &—]; but the 
H {niy} has the non-terminal alternant (°&niy}. To be sure, a 
sequence like * ` INT M378 or *" iN n? 3N in the cohortative is 
not only unattested, but unlikely; for the terminal form ` JN i is not 
limited to the strictly terminal accents Siluwg* , and °at’nox , 
but appears with several more that are ordinarily non-terminal. 


However, in other constructions, with a conjunctive or a weak 
disjunctive accent, ÌN is exceedingly common. The H alternation 


between {-VCiy} and non-terminal Í- CÍy] (also í- VCuw ~ 


-"Cáw, —WCoh ~ —"Cóh]) is unparalleled in Semitic languages, 
but the G prepositions have a comparable alternation in their 
accent (with no corresponding alternation in the vowels): 


vec ano ‘from the ships’ (II. 2.208, etc.) 
ano vqcw “from the ships’ (13. 57)! 


NOTE TO 3.9D 


1. The meter determines the choice between recor and pyc, as the 
morphology of Gb allows both forms, without difference of meaning. 


3.9Da. Anastropbe of disyllabic Greek prepositions. "Proper" G 
prepositions are distinguished from “improper” ones by two 
criteria: they may be prefixed to verbs; and if disyllabic, they are 
accented on the first syllable only when following their noun or 
pronoun object or else when independent, but not when in their 
normal place before the object. Thus üvev in áveu Kérrpoto 
‘without a goad’ (IJ. 23.387) is an "improper" preposition. It can 
never be a preverb, it is always accented on its first syllable, and its 
position is relatively free. All this signifies that an “improper” 
preposition ranks prosodically asa normal, independent word. The 
accentual alternation of the “proper” prepositions, reminiscent of 


(iy ~ ?šniy], Is frequent in Gb. The accent on the penult was 
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called åàvaorpoġ ‘reversal, inversion’ by the G grammarians (e.g., 
Apollonius Dyscolus, Synt. 4.10 = 441.15 Uhlig). They considered 
amo a deviant form—naturally enough, as it is not found in Ga 
prose, which was for them the standard language. The very term 
“preposition” (mpd0eots) signified a placement before another 
word. Where äro or any other "proper" preposition with 
anastrophe occurs in Ga poetry, it was doubtless modeled on G^; 
e.g., 6óucov ümo ‘from the house’ (Euripides, Andr. 73, etc. = Od. 
3.313, 15.10).! The disyllabic prepositions of Gb which exemplify 
the shifting accent are: 


anastrophic usual 


ava ava ‘up’ (il. 6.331,505, etc.) 
amo ano ‘away (from)’ (2.208, 13.57, etc.) 
EVL évi ‘in’ (11.409,468, etc.) 
ETL émt ‘(up)on’ (6.15,43, etc.) 
kåra Kata ‘down’ (2.699,779, etc.) 
uéra uerà ‘with’ (24.400,732, etc.) 
Tapa mapa ‘by, beside’ (5.603, 6.42, etc.) 
TEPt mept ‘around’ (11.33,89, etc.) 


NOTE TO 3.9Da 


1. However, one anastrophic preposition mépt is used by several Ga prose 
authors (80.7B), though almost never by the orators or the comic poet 
Aristophanes—i.e., not by those who catered to the general public. Even 7épt 
apparently smacked of literary archaism, a bit alien to the Ga vernacular. 


3.9Db. The structure of anastropbic words in Greek and Hebrew. 
The G prepositions subject to anastrophe end in a short vowel —a, 
—o, or —t. The vowel of the first syllable is short a or e,! and a 
single consonant intervenes between the two vowels, making the 
scansion ` " (called pyrrbic) The H words that take a penult 
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accent mainly at a terminus are broadly similar in structure to the 
G “proper” preposition; e.g., 

terminal non-terminal 
nouns "53 jbekiy; "323 (b iy] *weeping" 


a {oqiy} Ap {eoniy} ‘affliction”” 


imperative 323 tw 1ékoh } n2? {1 koh} ‘(and) go, come" 
verbs 
"32  (lgdy 3) (l'£iy| ‘go, come" 
(f. sing.) 
422 f{lekuw} 159 (l'kuw] ‘go, come" 
(m. pl.) 


° Jer. 48:5 +, Judges 21:2 + Deut. 16:3 +, Ps. 107:10 + “m. sing. 

cohortative, I Sam. 23:27, Num. 10:29 + 2H Sam. 13:15 +, II Kings 4:7 

+ ^I Kings 6:2 +, Ex. 5:18 + 
As stated earlier (82.2D) f-ly, —UW} and [79h], unless they have 
a fixed accent, are best regarded as the minimum syllabic 
actualization of a final implosive consonant. Í^1J ] is the closest H 
equivalent to the G —i as in mépt.” Since {2}, even with a weak 
consonant, is the only vowel not permitted at the end of a H 
word, (-9h] is the closest H equivalent to both —& and —o.? 
Nothing like the H (7UVj occurs at the end of any G preposition, 
unless we include the Aeolic form exemplified in aruócoKaac 
‘from Phocaea’ (Sappho apud Athen. 9.410e).* For that matter 
the H words that show a non-terminal [- Cw] alternating with 
terminal {-VCUW} are plural verbs having a model in the 
[-Cóh ~ -Vcoh, -"ciy < -Vciy| of the singular, either 
masculine or feminine. Insofar as exact Am cognates are known, 
they have penult accent, agreeing with the terminal penult accent 
of H (§3.4A). Likewise, insofar as the G prepositions have S 
cognates, the ud&tta comes on the penult, agreeing with the 


anastrophic penult accent of G; e.g., qixg (pari dyam} ‘around 


the sky’ (RV. 4.33.1d, etc), {apa sna mat; ‘from me’ 
(10.95.8c). G and H show the same type of alternation in the face 
of the uniform accent of the cognate languages. In both G and H 
the alternation depends on a certain phonetic structure, which we 
have described above, though without yet inquiring why this 
structure should be peculiarly susceptible to such treatment. It 
also depends on a certain syntactical relation; for it is a. samdhi 
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phenomenon that affects only such words as are habitually placed 
in front of the word that they are construed with. 


NOTES TO 3.9Db 


1. The many instances of anastrophic Öno ‘under’ and Ürep ‘beyond, over’ in 
Gb all suffer from doubtful attestation ( $3.9Ea). 


2. The equivalent of —t would be, if anything, {-iy? }, as in 
N'3N (^obiy?|! 4 shall bring’ (Is. 43:5 +; see 83.7Ca) 
c£." 3N {°obiy j ‘my father’ (Gen. 32:10 +) 
In Hz they are almost certainly homophones (§1.3D). 


3. Unaccented 17 OW] occurs at the end of H words only in the archaic 
poetic suffix 113— (82.2D). {- OW] is the guna, grade of / W/ (83.4A). 


4. The rest of the line is partly corrupt, but not enough to cast doubt upon 
the authenticity of the letters 1 have cited, nor upon the meaning of the 
phrase. 


3.9Dc. Habitually precursory words. The penultimate accent of a 

terminal form, either H or G, is retained in positions not strictly 

terminal, provided that its syntactical connections go with the 

preceding word or words, not the following one; e.g., 

` Ad ` 3 i] k IN 3 2 y Í sab d “Ko °oniy habiyneniy } ‘Your slave 
Tam] I, enlighten me' (Ps. 119: 125)! 

"SII PN Tene SA 1512 OS 

I omar lac: 'opown téniy uwl "beymon ?a] t'ik" lo?iy yIshall say 
to the north, give, and to the south, don't hold back’ (Is. 43: :6) 

vec)» amo Kai KAtotadwp ‘from the ships and the tents’ (I. 2.208, 
etc.) 

avrap émnv modus énmtPetouev, Hv Tépu MUpyos ‘but when we come 
upon the city, around which [there is] a tower’ (Od. 6.262) 

In Gb the meter excludes a word with a short penult from the end 

of a verse. When the preposition comes after its noun but before 

an adjective agreeing with the noun, neither the grammarians nor 

the manuscripts are consistent: the former mainly require anastro- 

phe; the latter more often ignore it. So we find some in favor of 


Záv0ov ato 6wrevroc 
others ZüáüvÜov and Swnevtos ‘from the eddying Xanthus’ (II. 
2.877).” In the light of comparative grammar, we can see why they 
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hesitated: Does the word that follows the preposition place it in a 
samdhi environment or not? It is not for us to say which side had 
the better argument. Only superior attestation could establish äro 
rather than amo, or the reverse, in such a passage; and the 
attestation is in reality about evenly balanced. The fact that our 
informants disagree matters more than the rules they adduce; it 
shows this was a border-line case. They could regard the 
preposition as either a precursor of the adjective, since the 
sequence am0 óuwnevroc would be normal enough, or an abnormal 
successor of the noun. The "proper" prepositions differ from 
nearly the whole G vocabulary in that a position free from samdhi 
is abnormal for them; otherwise any word may, in general, be 
construed quite normally with any other word in the sentence, 
before it or after it.? In H the prepositions ‘from,’ ‘upon,’ etc., are 
rigorously precursory; and many other classes of words—verbs, 
certain pronouns, even nouns, except for the absolute state with a 
proclitic {9} (8 82.2Gd-f)—are normally conjoined to the follow- 
ing word. In both languages an accent on the penult, being less 
liable to the samdhi influence of the next word, is an obstacle to a 
tight conjuncture (cf. § §2.3Db, 2.7Db,Eb); for to the extent that 
a syntactically subordinate word retains its independent accent, 
the subordination is obscured. A word habitually placed in the 
position of subordinate member of a conjuncture will shed its 
penult accent, if its phonetic structure permits. Whether it will 
retain any accent, and what sort of accent, are the next questions. 


NOTES TO 3.9Dc 


1. The accent , indicates a prosodic and semantic, though not always a 
strictly syntactical conjuncture. 


2. Their wavering is not the same where the order is first a common noun, 
then a preposition, and last an appellative, as in motayov Qó (or G70) 
ZeANXngevros ‘from the river S.’ (2.659,839). One and the same authority may 
favor =av0ou ano Swhevros and vorago ano VeddAhevtos. 


3. Apart from the prepositions and adda ‘but’ (§3.9Di), the precursory 
words of G are exclusively monosyllabic, like ei ‘if’ and forms of the definite 
article. 


3.9Dd. Precursory accent and the lack of it. Many conjunctures 
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are so tight that the first word becomes virtually a part of the 
second and loses its own accent completely. This is the usual 
treatment of G prepositions, contrary to the modern convention 
of printing them as separate Words. à vrcov from the ships,’ as I 
cited it above, is actually àmopnce in Codex A; and this practice 
is especially common in manuscripts from earlier than the twelfth 
century.” G manuscripts do not normally space between words; so 
the accent constitutes the main criterion of the number of words. 
The G inscriptions that separate the words come from long before 
the invention of accent-marks (which were used only in literary 
texts anyhow); they also show no word-boundary between the 
preposition and its object; e.g., 

O2TI2:®APMAKA: AHAHTH 

PIA:TIIOIOI :EITITHIOIZI (not *EITI : THIOIZI 

N:TOZYNON:HETTIAIQTHI:K N) 

ENON: ATIOAAYZOAI : KAI A 

YTON : KAITENOZ: TOKENO 


‘whoever makes harmful drugs against the Teans as a community 
or against an individual—let him perish, both himself and his race’ 
(CIG, 2.3044.42-46). The manuscripts sometimes write a grave 
accent amo, émi, wept, as in the printed editions. In the papyri the 


grave accent comes on the penult: ATIO, EHI, HEPI.’ The 
phonetic value of this mark remains in doubt; it is, if nothing 
more, a negative sign that the syllable on which it is placed does 
not have high pitch.* No principle has been revealed to govern the 
writing or the omission of the grave accent in prepositions. Codex 
A has 

doacéntvynao ‘to the swift ships’ ten times 

doaoénwnao four times? 
.It looks like a purely graphic vagary, though based, conceivably, 
on some optional difference in pronunciation. Now a H word that 
loses its penultimate accent may have no accent at all in a very 
tight conjuncture, particularly if the next word is monosyllabic; 
but more often it gets one on the ultima: 


139 28 IN °aniy- ?el Sad-ay | 41 [am] God Almighty’ 


= P SR iN (Gen. 17:1, 35:11) 
, 1B 129 {š buw poh} 'sit here' (Ruth 4:2) 
IATA 339 {5 buw biyrexow} ‘sit (stay) in Jericho’ 


(H Sam. 10:5, I Chr. 19:5)® 
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Hyphenated and with no accent of its own, the precursory word 
becomes prosodically a part of the next accented word. But 
beyond question, when the precursory word does have an accent 
written, as in ?N IN, it is a positive sign, indicating a real 


prosodic sound, although an inferior one in that the word still 
cannot contain a proclitic {9} before the accented syllable. The 
resemblance to àmó, repi, etc., with a written grave accent of 
dubious phonetic value, is therefore incomplete. The one H 
preposition whose structure fits the pattern of G prepositions is 
common only in Job, usually hyphenated to a word with an 
accent on its first syllable: 


nB *?3 (b liy pat} ‘without fear’ (39:16) 
but 0122 122 [6 yb buwis j “without clothing' (24:10) 


An alternative form with penult accent, like the G anastrophic 
prepositions üo, 7épt, etc., is precluded in a H preposition by the 
syntactical rule placing it always in front of its object. 


NOTES TO 3.9Dd 


1. Comparetti ( Š 3.4Dh, note 2), p. 165". 
2. Thomas W. Allen (ed.), Homeri Ilias (Oxford, 1931), I, 226. 
3. See §2.2Fj; Laum, pp. 221-228. 


4. That would make the function of the accent sign exactly parallel to that 
of the “breathing” sign (now eap ): as * stands for / h/ its mirror 
image * stands for the absence of / h as ' stands for raised pitch, its 
mirror image ` stands for the absence of raised pitch (cf. §2.1Bb). The 
circumflex accent ^ is then defined as raised pitch in the first half of the 
syllable, followed by the absence of raised pitch in the second half. 


S.éni IL 1.12,371, 2.17,263, 6.52, 10.450,514, 16.247, 24.1,564; 
émt 2.8, 11.3,569, 17.622. 


6. The terminal form, with penultimate accent, is 132g { Sebuw (Jer. 
13:18). 


rA Si even similar examples in this book, including y PE vg (b''liy 


P9 Šae] ‘without transgression' (33:9); the accent , ` is the disyllabic 
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eowleh w yowred (§1.5Bb) and proves that the two words are prosodi- 
cally one (see also $2.3Fa). 


3.9De. Accenting of a precursory word wben followed by an 
enclitic. ànró T cgucov ‘and from the shoulders’ (IL 16.650) 
illustrates how a G preposition must have an acute accent on the 
syllable preceding an enclitic. All grammarians and manuscripts 
(whenever they attempt completeness in their accentuation) agree 
on this point, though the sequence of preposition + enclitic is 
relatively rare, considering the great frequency of both classes of 
words. The H enclitics that concern us are the object-suffixes 
attached to verbs. The enclitic syllable is invariably preceded by an 
accent; and if the terminal alternant of the normally precursory 
word has {9} in the penult, this {2} remains as the proclitic trough 
when an enclitic follows the accented syllable: 


np Erua. ‘take’ (pl.; Gen. 43:13) cf. ¿mo 
INP {q xuw} ‘take’ (pl.; Gen. 42:33 +) cf. ¿mÓ 
IAM {qoxuhuw} ‘take (pl.) him’ (I Kings 20:33)! cf. amo TE 


The retention of {9}, in the proclitic position, shows that a 
full-fledged accent follows. On the other hand, the accent in 
{q xúw]—a precursory form without an enclitic—is no necessary 
part of the word; e.g., berg INP {q xuw lokem'} ‘take for 
yourselves’ (Gen. 45:19). The rule that an otherwise precursory 
word must bear a full accent right before an enclitic operates also 
in G verb-forms like mapd@ec ‘set beside’ (83.5Ab). However, as 
monosyllabic verbs like —@e¢ are scarce, the accent on the last 
vowel of the preposition usually coincides with the recessive 
antepenultimate accent of the compound verb: dmomeyme ‘send 
away’ (Od. 5.146, 15.65). We should therefore recognize three 
prosodic environments of a Gh preposition: 


anastrophic vec ano '(away) from the ships’ 
Aovom amo ‘she washes away’ (Il. 14.7) 
before an enclitic üTO TE 
ANOTEUTE 
precursory ATÒ vncv (amovnwv) 


ànoméumere ‘send away’ (pl., Od. 11.339) 
ai K’ avTos éKcov amd unrépa, méuyoo "if I myself willfully 
send my mother 
away' (2.133) 
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1. The £9} does not need a terminal accent in the next syllable: 


` JIR w {so°umiy ' qift (pl) me up’ (Jonah 1:12 +) 
c ANË {suw} dift up’ (Joshua 3:6 +) 


3.9Df. The preposition as a preverb in Greek and Sanskrit. The last 
citation, &m0 unrépa Téu yc, is typical of a frequent usage of the 
preposition in G). It comes before the verb or other word that it is 
construed with, but there is no need for it to come immediately 
before that word. At least according to the recorded grave accent 
or the omission of it, the preposition is precursory so long as it is 
construed with any later word in the verse and not immediately 
followed by an enclitic; e.g., Codex A of the Iliad has 
àmoorouáxovoàpvovrápe ‘he cut off the gullets of the lambs' 
(3. 292), 1 while its scholiast writes both dámoorouáxovo and 
àn0oTouáxovo indifferently. The H words (not prepositions) that 
admit of a comparable threefold alternation are most often 
precursory, and nearly any following word or group of words can 
be treated as continuing the construction:* 
n3v3 spp ni? AOD) w kesSep miS"ngh q 'xuw 


b: yea "trem ‘and twice as much silver take in your hand' 
(Gen. 43:12) 

ARY? ?1p) "83 ?1p igowl b"Xiy w'qowl z'sogoh'j 
he sound of weeping and the sound of crying' (Is. 65:19; 


(b^ Ely] ‘weeping’ is precursory). The separation of the preposi- 
tion from the verb, so usual i in Gh, was called tmesis ‘cutting’ by 
some ancient grammarians; doubtless it was abnormal from the 
standpoint of Ga. S has something partly resembling it, but with a 
fundamental difference. Neither a preposition nor any other S 
word is precursory—i.e., shown by its weak accent or lack of 
accent to be a forerunner of another word to come. In the first 
place, a S preposition—one of that class of words that includes 
cognates of G prepositions like {ápa}: äro (dmó)—is seldom 
construed with a noun. Normally the S preposition in an 
independent clause comes first, or if not there, then right before 
the verb.” So far this sounds like Gh usage; but the S preposition 
is accented on its first syllable,? and the verb is unaccented. The 
pada text reckons them as two words even when juxtaposed. Only 
in a subordinate clause do the preposition (or preverb) and the 
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verb constitute one word—the accent now falling on the verb, not 
on the preposition: 


qfar: qa lf (pari vigvani bhugetheh sadasi} 
‘you encompass all the seats’ (RV. 3.38.6b; cf. 3.12.9b) 
‘saya bphamtem pari bhügati caa) dyubhir| 'he en- 
g compasses the great 


(pada text, (pari bhüsati] qf% | WSTT) dwelling with 
mee rays’ (3.3.2c) 


Scn oM Thea diaqa 
| | '[he] who encom- 
fukthair ya enoh paribhügati vratam} passes the worship 


of them with praises’ 


(pada text, {pari—bhisati } qfrs fay (1.136.5f) 


When the preposition and the verb make up one S word, like 
(paribhusati) or dfruTfi I(pàriyati) '[which] goes round’ 
(7.69.5b), the recessive accent of the verb cannot reach the 
preposition, as it does in G—7epifjaAAe ‘he threw around’ (Od. 
22.466), vapá0 ec, ànómeume, etc. The S preposition, when not a 
separate word with an independent accent, is still not precursory. 
Rather that syllable of it which precedes the recessive accent of 
the verb becomes proclitic (sannatara _ with a low pitch before 
the udatta). 


NOTES TO 3.9Df 


1. Comparetti ( $3.4Dh, note 2), p. 47*. 


2. A penultimate accent in a word admitting of precursory accent on the 
ultima is therefore a good phonological test for the end of a clause; Co, 
122] 251371 IWR np 239237 21 n3jRx- 2i 
( gam" co^n “kèm gam b''qar “kem q xuw lca^ Rer dibar” tem 
wolekuw} ‘also your sheep, also your cattle take as you have spoken, and go’ 
(Ex. 12:32). The precursory form of {q “xuw] ‘take’ indicates that 
flea” aser dibar t &n] “as you have spoken, as you have put it’ is not 
separated as a subordinate clause. 


3. No instance of this grammatical meaning of the word Tunots in G has come 
to light, but it was borrowed by the Latin grammarian Servius in reference to 
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circum dea fudit ‘the goddess showered, the goddess poured around’ (Vergil, 
Aen. 1.412). 


4. The examples in $3.9Db are far from typical of S but were brought in to 
illustrate the accentual comparison with G. 


5. Kurytowicz, L'accentuation, pp. 105-110; ** Les formes verbales composées 
du Rigvéda," Biuletyn Polskiego Towarzystwa Jezykoznawczego, 5 (1936), 
39-46. I am far from accepting his view that the enclisis of the verb 
depended—either in S itself or in its prehistoric forerunner—upon having a 
preverb ahead of it; in fact any word will do equally well, provided it belongs 
to the same clause. 


6. A f (abhi | ‘to, toward’ (RV. 9.23.4a,c, etc.) is accented on the second 
syllable. Grammars also list { antár } ‘between, among’ as a preposition on the 
basis of sentences like {antar y accha jighansato vaj ram} ‘send the 
thunderbolt among the would-be killers’ (10.102.3a-b), But never, at least in 
the RV., is it compounded with the verb as an unaccented prefix { #ntar—}. 


7. The sign Š in the pada text separates the parts of a compound word. 


3.9Dg. Tbe weak accent of verbs and tbe rules against compound- 
ing them with prepositions. One major characteristic of the IE 
languages, lacking in the Semitic, is that verbs are prefixed with 
morphemes which otherwise serve as prepositions governing 
nouns. The restrictions upon this in S both narrow the gap and 
explain why such compound verbs could find no place in the 
structure of H (if not of the Semitic group as a whole). S and H 
share a prosodic contrast between verb and noun. The noun is 
almost invariably accented, apart from the vocative in S and the 
construct in H—both of which are exempt from a nexus with the 
verb (8 82.2E-Fa). The verb is not necessarily accented; indeed, 
the S verb is normally unaccented in any main clause, and the H 
verb, even when accented, still does not have the proclitic {9} of 
the accented noun.’ Now the S verb can be compounded with a 
preposition only when it is necessarily accented—i.e., in a 
subordinate clause—and there it must have proclisis. If its udatta 
comes on the first syllable and no prefix like {pari-} in 
{paribhtigati} is there to supply proclisis, then the final 
unaccented syllable of the previous word is pressed into service; 


Eg FATT CAAA fa Te ret Tag (yat tva turiyam rtubhir 


l i : š > š 
dravinodó yajamahé} ‘as you (accusative) fourth with litanies, 
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Wealth-giver (vocative), we worship’ (RV. 1.15.10a-b). The accen- 
tual samdhi is rigorous and requires the syllable before an udatta 
to be sannatara even though it may be in a different word not 
connected syntactically with that which bears the ud&tta.^ But if 
the verb of a main clause 1s accented because it stands first, that 
does not entail proclisis, at least in verbs of recessive accent like 
most thematic verbs and all verbs with augment (§3.5B). These 
are the main S verbs that we have seen corresponding to H 
formations; and when they begin a verse, the ud&ttaon the very 
first syllable will obviously have no sannatama (or anything 
else) in front of it. The H verb receives no special treatment in a 
subordinate clause; but in certain other circumstances it is 
necessarily accented and then admits the proclitic {9}, the H 
equivalent of sannatara (cf. 82.2Gd). Notably when connected 
to the preceding verb or verbal construction by the 'and' prefix 
—], and followed by no word that it could stand in a precursory 
relation with, it will take this prefix with the 19] vowel: 

721! "1:3 AIID igoxenoh b'yod"Eo wolek"] ‘take it in your 
hand and go' (Jer. 36:14).? This is the closest that H comes to the 
S accented verb with sannatara pitch in the prefix.* 


NOTES TO 3.9Dg 


1. The {O} in one verb class, exemplified by the imperfect 0° "A I {yosiym} 
‘he shall place’ and the jussive OY?) {wW “yoSem } ‘and det him place' 
(83.7De) is a possible exception, although the preterite 0 wr) [way-oSem } 


‘and he placed’ accents the same {2}. On the pre-accentual Í © } of the perfect, 
see Š §4.7, 4.7B. 


2. In case the previous word ends in an ud&tta syllable, that does not cancel 
the need for a sannatara. The sannatara before the first ud&tta 
provides proclisis for two udatta syllables, occasionally for more than two 
(cf. §2.2Fh, note 1). 


3. When the second verb can be precursory, the prefix has S" wo? instead of 
(o-i nmi»053 327 339 AMY) — [(w'estoh Suwb w'lek 
b^ Solown } ‘and now return, and go in peace’ (I Sam. 29:7). 


4. The proclitic {2} of a H verb with object-suffix, like {50° uwniy } ‘lift me 
up, has no S parallel. 
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3.9Db. Sbift of accent from tbe penult. Returning to the H and G 
words which lose the penult accent of their terminal or non- 
sandhi form (I aniy}, amo, etc.) when moved to a precursory 
position, we resume the question of §3.9Db: Why are words of 
this structure more susceptible to this phenomenon than other 
words? In H we have seen that a non-terminal accent instead of a 
terminal one often entails the checking of the accented vowel 
(§2.3Ee). If the ultima is just a quasi-syllable actualizing the 
cluster of two consonants after that vowel, the phonetic character 
of those consonants will have a samdhi effect on the entire end of 
the word, unless a terminus suspends the operation of samdhi. Now 
if the latter of the two consonants is [—y, —B1, or (in related 
formations) (^V, then—given a certain kind of accent not yet 
defined—the cluster will not receive an implosive actualization, 
with both consonants following an accented vowel and with the 
former consonant in the more implosive position. Instead the 
former consonant will get an explosive articulation; and the {77}, 
(hj or {-W}, to which an implosive articulation is more 
congenial as they have homorganic vowels, will be actualized 
syllabically as [1, 2, u]. The penult accent, the only obstacle to 
an explosive articulation of the consonant right after it, is 
abandoned. At that price the nucleus of the quasi-syllabic ultima 
remains as firm in the samdhi form (^&niy (^&niy^j] as in the 
terminal (^9niy], The kind of accent associated with such syllabic 
samdhi in H is stress, according to all the information we have. 
Whatever complex factors besides this may have been involved in 
H accent, I mean to identify stress in H as that factor which 
conditions the shifting of accent from one syllable to another. 
Direct evidence for a stress factor in the G accent hardly exists at 
all; but a significant limitation upon the shift of accent does argue 
indirectly for stress in G as in H, though weaker stress in G. H 
words of more than two syllables shift the accent just like 
two-syllable words; e.g., 


` 24 n (telekiy|'you (f. sing.) go’ (Jer. 15:6) 
= *22h {tel iy! (Judges 4:8 +) 


The G words that participate in this sort of shift are all disyllabic. 
Now the H accent is known to include stress on whichever syllable 
it falls—the ultima or the penult—regardless how many earlier 
syllables the word may have. For G we have previously noted 
other evidence, chiefly metrical, of stress upon the first syllable 
only (82.3Fc). So the dropping of penult accent in dao (àm0—), 
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tepi (mept—), and the other prepositions should signify, fundamen- 
tally, the avoidance of an initial stress which would have entailed 
an implosive cluster of two consonants more naturally actualized 
with the first one explosive and the second syllabic. 


3.9Di. Exceptions to the pyrrbic structure of Greek prepositions. 
Of the "proper" prepositions only two, audi (àuġı—) ‘on both 
sides of and àrvri (üvr.—) ‘in (the) place of’ have the metrical 
pattern ^ ' instead of " " (Il 2.533, Od. 8.546, etc.) No 
anastrophic form *üguót or *ävri exists; and accordingly the use of 
Gude or avri after a noun or verb is seldom permitted, even though 
the Homeric meter invites a^ Y word at the end of a line. àvri has 


a clear S cognate in alfa taiti} “present, near' (RV. 1.94.9b +), 
accented on the first syllable like  íápa, Pari}, etc, The 
conjunction adda ‘but’ appears to be in origin the precursory 
alternant of &AAa ‘other’ (nom.-acc. pl. neuter); sometimes, when 
the previous clause has ov ‘not,’ the meaning of àAAaà is virtually 
‘something different’ = ‘on the contrary,’ almost identical with 
üAAa (e.g., I]. 1.554). Remarkably enough, H has two words with 
a structure, though not a meaning, somewhat reminiscent of àvri 
or dAAa. Far from being confined to a precursory environment, 
they show two non-precursory forms: 


precursory nns [atoh] ‘you’ (m. sing.; Gen. 13:14 +) 
“anastrophic” nns (^àtoh] (Gen. 3:19 +) 
terminal MAN [^otoh] (Gen. 3:11 +) 


precursory Ap {sat} ‘now’ (Gen. 22:12 +) 
“anastrophic” AAY feátoh| (Judges 11:7, etc.) 
terminal nny {ooto} (Joshua 14:11 +) 


The similar beginning of the G and H words à— : 18-1 or [88—] 
may or may not be a common factor favoring the shift of accent 
off the penult. The —v7— : {f~ t;—1 is certainly a common factor; 
for the strengthened plosive is the closest H equivalent to the tight 
G cluster that consists of a plosive preceded by a nasal of the same 
series—the dental in —vr—, the labial in —ud— (§4.4Cb). The 
samdhi influence of the post-accentual complex of consonants is 


felt in the H non-terminal forms with penult accent, MAN and 
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P nb; for the vowel is {å}, whereas "oN T with the same 
non-terminal accent has {95}(II Kings 1:10, etc.; cf. 83.9Dc). 


3.9E. Vocalic glides and full vowels in the penult. One G 
preposition $7ép ‘over, across, beyond, for the sake of’ does not 
fit the phonetic pattern of dm0, mepi, etc., because its second 
syllable has a consonant following the short vowel. —ep can hardly 
pass for a minimal syllabic actualization of */¥/ which is 
normally ap in G, while ep is the guna grade; e.g., 


Gonaptos ‘unsown’ (Od. 9.123, etc.) 
oTÉépua ‘seed, germ’ (5.490, etc.) 


The problem of accounting for the apparent guna grade in the 
second syllable of vmép takes on greater interest as we observe it is 
the only G preposition with an impressive H and Am cognate: 


H YTD 137. (egber hay-ar’d-en } across the Jordan’ or “the 
(other) side of the J: 

Am Mii 82 [eBbar nehároh] ‘across the river’ or ‘the 
(other) side of the river’ 


b 
“Deut. 4:49 + Ezra 4:11 + 


Evidently ‘across’ is a noun in the construct relation to the 


following noun. The H absolute 33$ thoséber } ‘the (other) 
side’ appears in I Sam. 26:13, along with the related verb 132 
(way:ae&bor| ‘and he crossed over.’ The meaning of the G 
preposition resembles the H and Am most in expressions like dep 
norauoio ‘across the river’ (IL 23.73), bmép radpov ‘across the 
ditch’ (18.228), bwép o060r ‘over the threshold’ (Od. 7.135, etc.). 
While the range of meaning does not otherwise coincide exactly— 
e.g., mép yains ‘above the ground’ (IL. 13.200) could not be 
rendered by “3Y-—still it remains similar structurally, for it is 
always opposed to ‘through.’ Even the frequent verbal use of ^27 
for crossing a stream does not extend to swimming across through 
the water.! The greatest obstacle to the correspondence and the 
greatest stimulus to pursue it lie in the vowel of the rie syllable 
together with the initial consonant, G v— [hi-]: H (əé—1. A 
thought arises that the v might turn out to be a minimal 
actualization of syllabicity, like the Am vocalic glide {8}. The 
vowel-quality v, where H has {€}, would then be associated with 
the lack of penult accent. 
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NOTE TO 3.9E 


Long n? ^p wn asia 35p5 Saw? ape cni 
A3y'-N? "EN 


‘a stream that Pd never be able to cross, for the water was high, water for 
swimming—a stream that cannot be crossed’ (Ezek. 47:5; on the force of the 
imperfect along with the negative, cf. Š 3.3Cb). 


3.9Ea. Tbe anastropbic bnep and nepos. The syntax of ùrèp is 
not altogether like that of typical prepositions. To be sure, it is 
prefixed to verbs, as in ómepGÀ7o ‘he leaped over’ (IL 20.327), but 
there is no clear instance of tmesis. Almost always it stands right 
before its object just like a H preposition or noun in the construct 
state. The anastrophic alternant is rare—e.g., vecov bmep ‘in defense 
of the ships’ (7.449, 12.5)—and the accent on the v is not too 
strongly attested. That the penultimate accent is basic in this word 
and disappears only through sahdhi, as in ¿mo - amo, mépt - epi, 


etc., is hard to establish. The S cognate STFS | {upari} (RV. 


8.90[101] .9c +) agrees rather with brép than with Oreo. Among 
the great variety of forms (or spellings) in the Old High German 
cognate—ubar, upar, ubur, upur, ubir, upir, uber, uper! —at least 
those with —p— presuppose no accent on the first syllable, 
according to Verner's law; that would agree with ùrèp and the S 
{upari}, On the other hand, the Middle High German zover 
'shore' ( > Modern German Ufer) would presuppose an accent on 
the first syllable throughout its pre-history.^ In Old English ‘over’ 
and 'shore' are both ofer. This has been regarded as mere 
homography, the o being long in ofer ‘shore,’ for it is sometimes 
marked with an apex ^ and it corresponds to 4o in Middle High 
German.) However, since {8€b€r} in H has both meanings, I 
wonder whether ofer ‘over’ and ofer or 6fer ‘shore’ may after all 
be related; the preposition would naturally have a feebler accent 
than the noun.^ A widely accepted IE etymology connects the 
Germanic word for ‘shore of a stream’ with fyreuoc ‘mainland’ or 
‘seashore.’ The G word is frequent in the Odyssey;? it never refers 
to the bank of a river, but mainly to a seashore that offers a safe 
landfall for a man or a boat, or else a broad stretch of smooth 
ground (scarcely found on an offshore island of Greece). The 
connection of repos (accent on the first syllable) with ozép is 
improved by the rare collateral form vmeip, used only before a 
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vowel, in ùreip ada ‘over the sea’ i. 23.227, Od. 3.73, etc.). 


ùreip is metrically equivalent to [upáry], the disyllabic sańdhi 
alternant of {upári } before a vowel i in S;e g 


aagi raat eta {ayam upary arv&grasur iti]*he is one 


offering riches above' (CB. 8.6.1.20; (iti ‘thus’ just serves to 
close the verse quotation in the prose text). The etymology 
fmeu | oç - Umeip encounters only one obstacle, the unheard-of 
alternation 7 - v, and so deserves to be entertained—especially i in 
view of the Old English ofer. The IE etymology, connecting reip 
and rèp with a noun that designates the land along a body of 
water, is structurally important, not only for strengthening the 
Semitic connection but still more for confirming a correlation 
between the v quality and the lack of accent. 


NOTES TO 3.9Ea 


1. Oskar Schade, Altdeutsches Worterbuch, 2d ed. (1872-1882), II, 977. 


2. However, Friedrich Kluge and Alfred Gótze, Etymologiscbes Worterbuch 
der deutschen Sprache, 14th ed. (Berlin, 1948), p. 639, take it for a loan 
word from Low German. Modern editors and lexicographers distinguish z 
from v, but the mss. do not. 


3. For this information I am indebted to Dr. Ernst Ebbinghaus. 


4. The terminal alternant of {Der} might bear upon the Germanic o— (cf. 


§2.7B); but the word is not recorded in a terminal position. Dap 
159beg* š: 0329 {Sebef} ‘rod, tribe’ (Ex. 28:21, Deut. 29:17 +) does 


not authorize us to reconstruct a form «(sober !; for no rule has been found 
to cover the terminal forms of {C 9C 8C] nouns. 


5. Twice in the Iliad, én’ hneipow ‘on the shore’ (1.485) and repov ‘the 
mainland’ (2.635). 


6. The “rough breathing” / h /is required by every initial u— in G. 


J.9Eb. v corresponding to a vocalic glide. A terminal penult 
accent, shifting from the penult when the word assumes a 
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precursory position, is mainly but not utterly limited in H to 
words in (-iy, —oh], orí-UW]. A notable exception is 


n2? [Sgen] 'shoulder, back' (Ps. 21:13) 
= niy [8 kem] (Gen. 48:22 +) 


In the latter form, regardless of accent, it occurs also as the name 
of a town in northern Palestine and of the eponymous occupant 
(Gen. 34:18 +; 03%, 33:19).! The Septuagint transcription of 
2227 is 2TXEM, with v between the first two consonants, where 
Ht has Š wo?. At least in certain environments, the closest G 
equivalent to Š "wo? appears to have been v, which was phoneti- 
cally [8] in Gk, Ga, and possibly Gb too. Apart from the open 
vowel a, this v was the only G vowel not definitely front or Dri 
(S $1. 7 Ca-b, 3. 5De, note 1), being i in that respect like the Š 

It is more surprising to find v in ùrėp where the Am ielibar- 
(9äbár)} has the vocalic glide of maximum aperture {&} But the 
quality of the glide is due in Am to the guttural 77 {®~}, in G 
perhaps to the labial —7—. Am has interesting examples of 
ful—rather than {1} (93. 8Bc, note 3)—serving as the minimal 
vowel before a labial, in an environment where š wo" and the 
other vocalic glides are not allowed: W*'933 82 {Sm 
qub. rayo? | ‘the name of the men’ (Ezra 5: 10), while the glide i is 
permitted in "50 (S$'méh| ‘his name’ (5:14 +), 33) pg bar} 
‘man’ (Dan. 5: 11 -). The G v in compound adjectives like 
ÓMCOPUHOL ‘of the same name’ (Jl. 17.720, etc.), dvacvupos ‘of evil 
name’ (12.116, etc.) may serve a similar phonological function, 
since a cluster —/u— is scarcely permitted in G after a long vowel.” 
The status of {U} in Am as a minimal vowel (sometimes 
corresponding to {O} in H) and of other minimal vowels might, 
upon thorough study, reveal a fuller parallel to the vowels of 
precursory words in the IE languages. For now, we have only a 
tentative connection between the v of brép (Ómep—) and the {&} of 
[e&bar" ]. 


NOTES TO 3.9Eb 


1. na5p ( Sek moh } 'to(ward) S.” (Hosea 6:9; cf. $2.7Da) shows the 
special vocalism associated with the terminal accent. Hosea was the only 
Biblical author from that vicinity; the other books have 5 302. ( $"kemoh j 
(Joshua 24:1 +), based upon the vocalism of the precursory position. That Hz 
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preserved n 1 2 V in that one passage of Hosea, instead of assimilating it to 
the usual 13 3 9, argues well for the fidelity of the Ht tradition. 
T A d 


2. ‘Name’ is óvopua, obvoua in Gb (Od. 19.183, Il. 3.235, etc.). 


3.10 THE ROLE OF VERB AND NOUN 


The most pervasive distinction shared by H and S is probably that 
between the necessarily accented noun and the often unaccented 
verb. The logic is the same in both languages. A basic two-word 
sentence, consisting of a verb and a noun, is founded on a still 
more basic one-word sentence containing only a verb. Many times 
the verb needs neither a subject nor an object to complete the 
construction; but a noun all by itself, with no verb, is rarely if ever 
a sentence. Given the two types of basic sentences—verb alone and 
verb with noun-the verb is negative-neutral, the noun positive (cf. 
§3.5Ac). To express the inequality when verb and noun are 
juxtaposed, the verb normally receives no accent or a weaker 
accent. If, however, the verb receives a stronger accent, that is to 
show special emphasis upon it. The ordinary longer sentence, 
embracing more than just a verb and a noun, is structurally a mere 
expansion of the basic framework. We have so far treated 
principally the undeflected verb and the deflections characterizing 
the noun. But the next chapter will take up a major verbal 
deflection, the perfect tense. 
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IV. The Perfect Tense and 


its Pronominal Suffixes 


4.1. THE PERFECT IN SANSKRIT AND HEBREW 


A fruitful comparison of the H with the S and G perfect rests 
especially upon the second and third person singular. It embraces 
several types of triconsonantal and biconsonantal roots; but only 
one type is represented in G, and by a single root at that. The 
main forms that we will study are listed below; a blank does not 
signify that no form is attested, but merely that it contributes 
little or nothing to the present inquiry. 


G (S H 
‘he knows’ (F)oide(v) {veda} {yodae } 
‘you know” (F)olo0a en) fyodde t'o(hyi 
‘you (pl.) know’ (F)iore {vida} {y dae tém] 
‘you have set' , {sat-d} 
‘he has carried’ { Jabhara} {noss” } 
‘you have carried’ {jabhartha} fnosd°to( Hy} 
‘he has been’ asa} fhoydh} 
‘you have been’ fasitha; ^ [hoyiyto] 
“he has cut? (akanta) {korát} 
‘you have cut' {cakartitha} «{kordto} 
‘he sits’ {sasdda} (yošáb | 
‘you sit’ (sasátthal tyoSáb to} 
'and it is to rise' ("converted perfect") (w ”qó°m1 
‘and you are to rise’ (“converted perfect”) íw qam t3} 


Syllable by syllable, the main points of comparison are: 


(1) the prefix 138-71 : {0-7}; 
(2) the back-vowel [O], alternating with zero, after the first 
consonant of the root; 


(3) the accent which sometimes appears in that position; 


(4) {-8-} : {-9°-}in the third person singular of biconsonantal 
roots; 
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(5) the endings of the third person singular {-8} , : (-98] 
second person singular {-ithā} . í(—iytoçth)] 


(6) the [Í] of the second person singular ending and the [t] of 
the plural; 


(7) the paragogic (7111 of the third person singular; 


(8) the accenting of the personal ending when followed by an 
enclitic suffix. 


Several of these points are so ramified and interlocking that it is 
impractical to take them in the order they are listed here. I will 
start with the ones which are most self-contained. But first it is 
well to show that what is called the perfect tense in H is similar in 
meaning, as well as sound, to the perfect tense in G and S. 


NOTE TO 4.1 


1. To be inferred from the "converted perfect" n13) {w kor oto} ‘and 
you are to cut' (terminal, Deut. 20:20). 


4.2. THE MEANING OF THE PERFECT 


The Semitic languages in general have fewer tenses than the old IE 
languages; so we would expect the former to use any given tense in 
more situations. However, to a remarkable degree the use of the 
perfect in H overlaps that of the S and the G perfect. Many verbs 
like 

ny"? [yodàe" to] 'you know' (Gen. 30:26 4) 


der (vetthà| ‘you know’ (RV. 5.5.10a +) 
oio0a “you know’ (I. 1.85, etc.) 


express not an action but a state of things at the time of the 
utterance.’ It may well be the result of a past action; but we must 
not artificially insist that a past action is always implied—e.g., we 
should not reason that ‘you know’ is an inexact English rendering 
of what literally means ‘you have seen,’ ‘you have learned,’ or 
something of that sort. However, many other occurrences of the 
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perfect have an unmistakably "resultative" or “present perfect" 
sense: 


HAWN HIS ^3) {w tiy Korat ho^ARSeroh] ‘and because he 
has cut down the pole’ (Judges 6:30) 
[vi parvagag cakarta gam ivBsib| “he has cut [sc. it] up piece- 


meal as aknife [cuts] a cow' (RV. 10.79.6d) 
TONNEL uot Ovuóc, Evel kakà TOoÀÀG Témop0a ‘I have a patient 
heart, since I have endured many ills’ (Od. 17.284) 


The H perfect is also used of past action ‘he did,’ though habitual 
action ‘he used to do’ calls for the imperfect (Š 3.3Ca) and action 
in progress ‘he was doing’ calls for the participle. The G perfect is 
not used of past time like the H;? nor is the perfect of Vedic S, 
with some possible exceptions— 


P GRK] Teqga tates: {gyeno jabhara brhato adhi şöh} 


‘the falcon carried [him] from the lofty height’ (RV. 4.27.4b; the 
narrative, however, is mythical and not focused sharply on 
something past and gone). The G perfect would hardly be used to 
translate 

n'y3 B3238 hM nm AID RIAD nisa (bayown hahuw? 

korat (° Bdonoy ) "et ab" rom b riyt| ‘on that day the 
LORD cut a covenant with Abram' (Gen. 15:18). At all events, not 
even in H was the perfect the form most often used for cases 
where we would have a simple past tense in English. A typical H 
narrative is mostly in the preterite, the closest H counterpart to 
the aorist (83.7); e.g., 
?'yen Bi» AS ny93*3 (wayik rot ^et k^ nap- ham eiyl] 
‘and he cut the corner of the robe’ (I Sam, 24:5). Also on quite a 
few occasions an imperfect comes where we, with our inadequate 
feeling for the language, would have chosen the perfect. Only in 
Ecclesiastes and post-Biblical H does the preterite nearly disap- 
pear, so that the perfect is left as the main tense of past time. In 
Biblical H, more than any other Semitic language, the range of 
meaning of the perfect is close to IE; and the Biblical H perfect is 
also most like the IE perfect in form. 


NOTES TO 4.2 


1.In modern English, where the simple present of most verbs is so often 
replaced by the expanded one—e.g., you're lying for the older expression you 
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lie—the expanded present has made little headway in those verbs whose 
simple present has the meaning of the H perfect: I know, I remember, I love, 
etc. 


2. Not, at least, until the Ptolemaic era; Pierre Chantraine, Histoire du parfait 
grec (Paris, 1927), pp. 4-20, 146-190, 233-245. 


4.3. REDUPLICATION AND OTHER PREFIXES 


The great majority of verbs in G and S, though not in most other 
IE languages, form the perfect stem by prefixing a syllable that 
begins with the same consonant as the root, or a related 
consonant. An example of reduplication with the identical 
consonant is 


dédopKev ‘he looks’ (Tl. 22.95, etc.) 
qqvt {dadarga} ‘he has looked’ (RV. 1.164.32b +) 


The perfect stem in Semitic languages is never reduplicated in this 
manner. However, G and S show many cases of reduplication with 
a consonant that is homorganic but not identical: 


TeQUaoW(v) ‘they grow’ (IL. 4.484, Od. 7.128, 9.141) 
S4 (babhuval ‘he has become’ (RV. 10.34.12b +) 


Here the consonant in the reduplicating prefix does without one 
component of the radical consonant, its aspiration. If the radical 
consonant in S is a velar or {P}, the reduplicating syllable has a 
palatal: 


d T {cakerta} he (has) cut’ (10.67.6b) 
SIT {jagama} ‘it has gone’ (10.58.1a +) 


ETA {juhadva} ‘he called’ (8.9.10b) 


The phonological difference between velar and palatal consists 
more in the manner than in the place of articulation, the former 
being plosive, the latter affricate (like the English ch and j).! We 
may define the prefix of the S perfect as a syllable that begins 
with a palatal consonant, provided the root begins with a 
consonant articulated in that general area of the mouth. H affords 
a probable counterpart to the palatal prefix of S. 
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NOTE TO 4.3 


1. A plosive articulated by the back of the tongue against the hard palate 
would not sound much different from one articulated against the velum or 
soft palate. 


4.3A. The prefixes (jà-] : {Y-}. One S verb has an anomalous 


perfect SHIT { jabh&ra}‘he (has) carried’ (RV. 3.43.7b +). Here 
the palatal sí may be vaguely homorganic with the aspiration in 
^8, scarcely with the labial component in it.’ Doubtless because 
the word is so frequent, the anomaly maintained itself regardless 
of the rest of the language. In several H verbs of the basic 
vocabulary the palatal {Y—} serves as the consonant of the 
prefixed syllable in the perfect, while the biconsonantal root 
shows up in the imperative and other verb-forms: 


perfect 2g ` {yoSab } ‘he (has) sat, remained’ (Gen. 19:29 +) 


imperative 22 [ Seb } ‘sit remain’ (II Sam. 11:12 +) 
perfect 1 1 {yorad }‘he came (has come) down’ (Ex. 19:18 +) 
imperative 7 + {red} ‘come down’ (Judges 7:10 +) 


perfect wh ` {yolad}‘he (has) begot(ten) (Gen. 4:18 +) 
imperfect "I Sp ( telédj she will bear! (Gen. 17:21 +)? 
perfect —. 943? {yoda©}‘he knows’ (Gen. 39:8 +) 

imperative 73 (d'286 t‘know, understand’ (I Sam. 24:12 +) 
perfect — NX*. (yoo9" l'he has come out’ (Gen. 38:28 +) 
imperative Ë 2 (ce? }‘go out’ (II Sam. 16:7 +) 

A similar alternation is attested in Am: 


perfect yy fy dae ‘he knows’ (Dan. 5:21 +) 

imperative y] {d'as} ‘know’ (6:16) 

perfect 3 An* [y "hab }‘he has given' (2:38 +) 

imperative 31 (hab } ‘give’ (5:17; = H 31 ‘give,’ Pr. 30:15) 


NOTES TO 4.3A 


1. Some have compared the root (bh—7—] with inne }, as in SUT 


fharami } ‘I fetch’ (10.16.10c). The present-imperfect stem of {bh— T=] 
has many IE cognates; e.g., the 3d person pl. of the present 
( bháramti } : óépovowv) : Latin ferunt 
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but {J@bhara} has none, for the G perfect (not in Gh) is évQvoxev 
(Demosthenes 22.62; infrequent) and the Latin is tulit—both from entirely 
different roots. 


2. The imperative of this verb can scarcely be expected to occur. The 
imperfect 12 has the same structure, with a biconsonantal root, as a ig 
{te Seb] ‘she, you (masc.) will remain’ (Joel 4:20, Ps. 102:13 +). 


4.3Aa. {Y} alternating with {-¥—}. In Arabic the perfect of these 
verbs begins with Í"-] instead of Íy-1; eg. J, {walada} ‘he 
has begotten, he begot.’ The i¥} appears in H too, not in the qal 
(the simplest conjugation) but in those which have a prefixed 
morpheme; eg. 1 21h {howliyd} ‘he has begotten, he begor 
(Gen. 11:27). -" never begins a H word, except for the 
conjunction ‘and,’ a hápax legómenon “121 (wolod']'child' (Gen. 
11:30), and another word to be treated later (§4.9Ea). It is 
usually but not quite accurately maintained that the {Y—} of the 
perfect 1°, 12^, etc., is modified from the proto-Semitic *w—. 
I would reformulate the distribution of {W} and (Y! as follows: the 
arch-phoneme /W/ is normally actualized (Y | at the beginning of a 
H (or Am) word, probably to reserve ÍW—1 for the conjunction. 


The {Y} which alternates with {W}, as in fyolad ^ howliyd} may 
well correspond to the voiced affricate {J } of S. Indeed, in light of 
the unvoiced affricate at the beginning of child (written cild in Old 
English; 82.7B, note 4) the comparison becomes quite attractive.? 
Particularly when we juxtapose the second person singular forms 


pq {ja bharj tha} ‘you (have) brought’ (RV. 4.19.9b) 
n3U* (yo|sàb |tO] ‘you (have) sat’ (Judges 5:16 +) 
the correspondence of S {J@—} to H 1J9—1 seems too good to be 
accidental. But we must inquire further whether the palatal {y ^] 


in the H perfect is restricted by the consonants of the root in a 
manner comparable to the restriction of the palatal {J ^] in S. 


NOTES TO 4.3Aa 


1. Much more frequent than the synonym {Y 0184 } from the qal conjugation 
(§4.3A), although in the feminine the qal form {yol ash} ‘she bore, she 
has borne’ (§2.3Ef) naturally prevails to the exclusion of a causative 
»[howliydoh] *‘she has begotten.’ 
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2. Consider the S {J-}: English cb— (before a front-vowel) in the well 
established etymology { JOsad } ‘she chooses, she chose’ (RV. 1.167 .5a) : 
OE. ceosep. 


4.3Ab. Tbe prefixing of {hO-} and Ino-1. The reduplicating 
prefix in S normally has a voiced consonant when the first 
consonant of the root is voiced—otherwise it has an unvoiced 
consonant. The reduplication of {R} by fJ} is one of many 
indications that the S & belongs phonologically among the voiced 
consonants,! although bns present-day Hindus pronounce it 
unvoiced and a voiced [h] is an odd sound, occurring in few 
languages. The H letter ñ, at FT at the beginning of a word, 
stands for an ordinary unvoiced [h], according to Jewish traditions 
of pronunciation, and the ` for an ordinary voiced [Y]. Consider, 
therefore, that several verbs prefix —* in the perfect, but only one 
prefixes - n: 


perfect J20  fholok | ‘he has gone’ 
E , (II Kings 5:25 +)? 
imperative 72 {lek} ‘go’ (Ex. 4:18 +) 


The rest of its conjugation agrees with that of 397 ‘sit,’ 15 ‘bear, 
beget,’ etc.: 


imperfect 42h telg} ‘she, you (m.) will go’ (Gen. 24:4, 


Ps. 97:3 +) 
causative — 1^ 21n {howliyk’}‘he (has) made [them] go, he 
(perfect) (has) sent away’ (II Kings 24:15) 


The íyo- ~ ho-} alternation in the perfect fits in with the 
presence of a voiced or an unvoiced consonant in the root, not at 
the beginning of the root as in S, but at the end. The final 
consonant in 1? {1-K}is unvoiced; in the roots 3¥ (5— 51, 1" 
Pse s: 32 TN y" {d-8} and NY íe—° jit is voiced.’ How 
the voicing or the lack of it in the final consonant of the root can 
affect the prefix, is our next problem. Among the several verbs 
which prefix — 3 in the perfect is the verb “give, put’: 


perfect ]Bi {noten} “he has given, he has put 
_ _ (Joshua 1:14 +) 
"hh {notatoh}‘you have given, you have put’ 
(Deut. 26:10 +) 
imperative 158 {ten} ‘give, put’ (II Kings 4:42 +) 
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nnhishows that the final consonant of the root and the initial 
consonant are not.phonetically independent of each other; some 
kind of dissimilation has prevented the appearance of +(A)AI43 
*{notan t'o(h)] In Phoenician “he has given’ is 1" {yta } instead 
of 1^1 [nin]. This makes it likely that the prefixed consonant 
and the second radical consonant can exert some influence on 
each other. Yet unless we discover how the first radical consonant 
takes part in this, the parallel of H to S will remain dim; for in S it 
is the first radical consonant that determines the consonant of the 
prefix. 


NOTES TO 4.3Ab 


1. Wackernagel, I, 242-244. 
2. On the $ wo? written under the final J, see 82.3B, note 1. 


3. In Hz the Ñ is silent whenever it comes at the end of a word, and usually in 
the middle of a word too (provided it is not followed by a vowel); but the 
chances are that it was pronounced as a voiced guttural in Hj (cf. $1.3D). 


4. Friedrich, pp. 66-69. “You have given’ is not attested in Phoenician. ‘I have 
given’ is NN" (yttjor NIN" {vinty} (n AAI {notatiy} Gen. 9:3 


+). 


4.3B. A latent component of the first radical consonant. By 
comparing the imperative (the simplest form of the verb) with the 
perfect, we get the impression that the prefix of the perfect adds 
something of which there is no trace in the initial consonant of the 
imperative. The "light" dà'ogeS in the imperatives 371 ‘know’ and 
1D ‘give’ is only an apparent exception; it just indicates that the 
consonant is plosive, as H does not allow a fricative at the 
beginning of a word except in conjuncture with a previous word 
that ends in a vowel-phoneme-e g., 
4?7»y3 AAS) n1229 (Smosën-ch w"^stoh dae lok" 

‘hear it and (you) know for yourself’ (Job 5:27). But if we look at 
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the imperfect of those verbs which prefix DO 71 in the perfect, it 
displays "strong" d-oges: 

imperfect 1AA {titen} ‘she, you (m.) will give' (Pr. 1:20, 


Gen. 38:17 +)! 

imperfect NWA [tiso"] ‘she, you (m.) will carry’ (Num. 
5:31, Is. 2:9 +) 

imperative NY {50°} ‘ca 


(I Sam. 15:25 +) 
perfect NU {n059°} ‘he has carried’ (Ezek. 18:19 +) 


The strengthened consonant unquestionably checks the vowel 
before it; among other things it makes that vowel unaccentable 
(cf. §2.2Da). It is a long-accepted doctrine of H grammar that the 
strengthening in the imperfect amounts to a positional (i.e., 

morphophonemic) alternant of the 1173 at the beginning of the 
perfect (cf. 8 83.4Ce-f). Imperfects like 39 n, 5p. In | t'edàe | 


‘you shall aad (Ex. 7:17 €), 35 n-belonging to verbs which 
prefix 19-1 or íh2—-] in the perfect—have no doges in the 
ae ere and the vowel {©} in the prefix of the 
imperfect is unchecked.” However, these verbs too show a 
"strong" dogeS in one rare and remarkable environment of the 
imperative: 
'30 "AP (quwniy SU Biy} “stand up, remain’ 
f (f. sing.; Is. 52:2) 
NZ 12 1p iquwmuw c” uw} ‘stand up, go out’ 
. i (m. pl; Gen. 19:14, Ex. 12:31) 
177 353 {bouw r duw} ‘come, go down’ 
(m. pl.; Joel 4:13)? 

1YD 121p [quwmuw $^ suw} ‘stand up, move’ 

(m. pl.; Deut. 2:24) 
cf. perfect 2 21 {n0538} ‘he (has) moved’ 

(Gen. 33:17 +) 
imperfect PB) (yi$86] ‘he will move’ 

(Is. 33:20) 
The "strong" d-ogeS at the beginning of a word—called conjunc- 
tive d'oge$ (§ 3.4Ce)—is most surprising here because it is followed 
not by an accented vowel but by š wo". It materializes only when 
the preceding word has a strictly defined structure, terminating in 
unaccented Í—lylor {-UW}; otherwise no conjunctive doge e.g., 
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"20 G “biy} ‘remain’ (f. sing.; Gen. 38:11 +), 18 2 (5 Puw} 
‘carry’ (m. pl.; Lev. 10:4 +). Probably the component actualized as 


strengthening in the imperatives (S "biy , © "tw, r dú, 
Š" eüw|—is in some way homorganic with the {Y—} or the (1 71 of 


the perfect, as the aspiration in the first radical consonant (bh } of 


the S imperative ee and perfect {jabhara} is loosely 
homorganic with the {J—} (84.3A). Since we have no example of 
the H root 1? in an expression like «12? 1131 £ ‘stand up, go’ (m. 
pl), we do not know whether the ? would have a d-oge% in such 
an environment. But a comparison with Am suggests that the 
first consonant of this root includes a component homorganic 
with the —7| prefixed to it in the perfect. The Am imperfect m 


fy hok"*} ‘he should go’ (Ezra 7:13 +; H m9" yelek“, Judges 
7:4 +) shows 1 actually taking the place of ?. However, in the 
intensive (Pi9el) conjugation the Am stem is triconsonantal, 
1?1, as in H: 


3209 im halek} ‘walking’ (Dan. 4:26) 


35o (hem"hal-&t"] the one walking, the one who 
walks’ (Ps. 104:3) 


So in the triconsonantal forms, like the H perfect 125, the 
prefixed {h-} appears to be an anticipation of a component in the 
first consonant of the root. If this analysis is valid, the 
reduplication of the S (and the G) perfect has indeed a close 
parallel in H. Furthermore, the phenomenon illustrates something 
fundamental in the economy of these languages: A root—t.e., a 
lexical morpheme-is liable to begin with any consonant; but in 
prefixes only certain consonants are employed (cf. §2.6Ea). A 
more complex articulation characterizes those consonants that are 


not allowed or not needed in prefixes.” 


NOTES TO 4.3B 


1. It may be more than a coincidence that in Latin the prefixed verb do ‘I 
give’ (Plautus, Capt. 618, etc.) begins with a simple plosive, like a consonant 
with a “light” d'oges$ in H, but when the prefix that means 'back' is added, 
the plosive is geminated—reddo (Cur. 373, etc.). Gemination in Latin and 
other IE languages is doubtless the same or nearly the same as strengthening 
in the Semitic. This —dd— is curiously converted into —2d— in the Romance 
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languages: rendo in Italian and Spanish. Most forms of the verb ‘give’ in Latin 
show a stem da— (e.g., the infinitive dare ‘to give,’ Amph. 510, etc.); but 
early Latin shows one form with a longer stem reminiscent of the H 15 
(ven |, namely danunt ‘they give’ (Capt. 819, etc.). 

2. Hence it is transcribed as a long vowel in Origen's II Column, @ndnx 
(83.8Df, note 1). 


3. So pointed in Codex 1283 (sold in A.M. 4818 = A.D. 1058) of the 2d 
Firkovich Collection, Saltykov-Shchedrin Public Library, Leningrad. The 


pointing of I Sam. 15:6 in some edd., 1 " 3] b 35 2 go, turn, go down,’ 
is not well attested; the mss. that I have seen on ispa have the d:ogeš 


not in11* but in 175. 


4. The terminal accent in^ 2 2 2 Hk p {quwmiy iy ] ‘stand up, go’ (f. 
sing.; II Sam. 13:15) entails the gowl (38 l instead of Š wo? ($3.9Db) and 
thus makes the environment different from the ones cited above. 


5. This suggests that the S palatal consonants d {C} and SI {J }, although 
affricate (to the best of our knowledge), are aca in Opposition to 


eh {k} w (kh) T {9} q (ghi and Í (hj, whatever feature 


distinguished the latter group from (C land {J } must have ranked as positive. 


4.3C. Traces of palatalization in the prefix of the Greek perfect. 
One of the closest parallels between the G and the S reduplicated 
perfect is 


NENO EV ‘it has left behind’ (J]. 1.235, etc.) 
Pets | (rir&ca| “he has let loose' (RV. 4.16.6b) 


but it illustrates a difference in the vocalization of the reduplica- 
ting syllable. In S it depends on the root syllable, not just the first 
radical consonant. Thus the {1} in {~réce—} [-reic-] is 
anticipated in the reduplicating prefix, and similarly in GATT 


(jujóga| [JUJOUSA] ‘he has tasted, he has chosen’ (4.23.5b +). G, 


however, has the vowel e uniformly in the reduplicating syllable of 
the perfect. The presence of e, to the exclusion of any back-vowel, 
is the G counterpart to palatalization. The device which H shares 
with G and S, as one sign that the verb is perfect, consists in a 
palatal prefix [Y —]. Since G and S have another device, a syllabic 
anticipation [CV—] of the root, the superimposition *[CY V—] has 
diverse effects: In G the palatalization prevails only to the extent 
of producing the front-vowel {€}, at the cost of repeating less of 
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the root; the reduplication in AéAoure(v) repeats only the 
consonant (1-1, while in [rireicA]both a consonant and a vowel 
(or semivowel) are repeated. On the other side, palatalization in S 
operates upon the consonant, as in Íj898ma] ‘it has gone, 
(juhava) ‘he called.’ G has a solitary and extremely strange case 
which is probably to be interpreted as palatalization of the 
reduplicated consonant: in an archaic Arcadian inscription (IG. 
5.2.262.19, see §2.2Dg) the perfect middle participle 
ATITWEAOMIN[os ‘having sold’ 

(presumably = Ga àzo| dedouevous, acc. pl. masc.) expresses the 
reduplicating consonant by the same letter VA that is used in 
ME... WE "both... and.’ The conjunction is otherwise re . . . T€ 
in G; and it corresponds to S {Ca - - . Ca}, with a palatal 
consonant, and to Latin —que... —que, with a labio-velar. The 
sound (or sounds) intended by the letter VÀ cannot be definitely 
figured out. Its shape is most reminiscent of the Phoenician VZ(- 
3X), which we label an “emphatic sibilant”; its real sound in 
antiquity eludes us ($2.1Ba). The spelling of the name of 3 in G 
letters, TIAAH, suggests a component of palatalization [7]. Most 
probably the Arcadian VA was a palatal or affricate, either voiced 
like the S (JJ or unvoiced like the S {€}. 


4.4. THE 'YOU' SUFFIX, SINGULAR AND PLURAL 


A much more obvious and ne similarity of the H perfect 
to that of G and S lies in the suffix B— f- t9}. It manifestly has 
just the same meaning—'you' (sing.)—except that H, like some 
other Semitic languages, has a special suffix for the feminine: 
n39* (yošab]t | ‘you have sat’ (Jer.3:2). The cognates of h— 
throughout the Semitic group show that the morpheme is no 
isolated phenomenon of H; but we need not consider them in 
detail, as the data from H contain all that is relevant to a 
comparison with the IE forms of the morpheme. The short vowel 
in G —@a : S (- tha} [-t^4] shows the syllabic actualization of 
an implosive consonant (which we may symbolize */ 9/; cf. 
83.5Cb), with no guna vowel occupying the nucleus ahead of it. 
Similarly the H {— t9} shows the syllabic actualization of / ^ &/ 
not preceded by guna; for H does not allow guna in the 
unaccented ultima when the accented penult is checked (§2.2D). 
That the suffix is normally ñ— {~ to} and just exceptionally į p- 
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(- tof}; with the T! written, depends upon a momentous identifi- 
cation: the ñ normally had a concomitant aspiration [*^] like the 
Greek 0 and the Sanskrit *. 


4.4A. The Hebrew suffix in Greek transcription. In the fragments 
of the II Column of the Hexapla, this morpheme is usually —0, less 
often —0a; e.g., 


$apao0 “you have broken’ (Ps. 89:41)! 
{porac toj ARB 

caóav0a ‘you have hidden’ (31:20) 
[copean toj IBY 

va0 a0 ‘you have given’ (18:41) 

{notatoh} nnhi 


T, a non-aspirate plosive in G, is reserved for the dental emphatic 
O, just as K is reserved for the velar emphatic P. 2 (which has 
the shape 7] at the end of a word) is rendered by another G 
aspirate, x [k^], However inadequate the G alphabet was otherwise 
for transcribing H, it can give evidence of the presence or the 
absence of aspiration in an unvoiced plosive. The evidence is all 
the more precious because the Hz pointing shows nothing in this 
respect.? We need some caution because the transcription plainly 
represents a tradition of H far from identical with that of Hz (or 
Hb, for that matter). In the 'you' suffixes, masculine and 
feminine, forms with a vowel and forms without it have one 
distribution in Hz, Hb, and the Bible fragments of Hp, but a 
different distribution in the Hp liturgical texts, and still other 
distributions in the Hexapla transcription, the Samaritan Penta- 
teuch, and the recently discovered Dead Sea scroll of Isaiah. Some 
of these traditions, perhaps all of them except Ht, are too scantily 
and imperfectly recorded to allow a thorough phonological 
analysis of their morphology. Fortunately, our data concerning 
the aspiration of the ñ go beyond the 0 of the G transcriber. 
Although the Massoretic pointing does not distinguish [%"] from 
[t] or any other [Chl from [C], the Massoretes preserved with 
amazing fidelity the letter-text written in ancient times, when (as 
we shall now see) the rigorously consonantal alphabet showed a 
final 7! only where an aspiration was pronounced. From the 


omission of the final ñ, we can within certain limits infer that the 
word ended [—Chv] in Hj. 
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NOTES TO 4.4A 


1. Brfnno, pp. 19-20, 64, 88, 103, 107; forms marked with a G acute 
accent ' on pp. 421, 423. 


2. The oral tradition of Ht may not have lost the aspiration altogether, but 
doubtless it failed to make the ancient distinction between a usual I! with 
aspiration and an unusual P without it. That distinction had probably 
vanished along with the distinction between the presence and the absence of a 
weak implosive (written N, F, Y, or `) after certain vowels (83.5C£). 
Around the same time, and under similar Am influence, many plosive sounds 
became fricative (881.3D, 2.6F, note 5). If they were aspirate before, it is 
unlikely they remained so upon being fricativated. The unvoiced aspirate 
plosives of G changed gradually to fricatives in Hellenistic and Roman times, 
and so did the voiced plosives (§2.6Db). 


4.4B. Grassmann's rule applied to ancient Hebrew. The mor- 
phology of Ht abounds in words that end in a vowel; all seven 
vowels except /~®/ are well represented. But the letter-text 
ordinarily shows the word terminating in N, |, *, or ñ (the last 
was pointed with a ropey ñ by the Massoretes; 8 1.3D): 

joe os ctos St eee qos nec 
M may follow any of the six vowel-signs,’ provided it is part of the 
root, as in N3* (§4.3A); it is highly exceptional for Ñ to be 
written in any H suffix. Only four suffixes end in a vowel more or 
less regularly. The vowel of all four is (791; the letter omitted is 
i—, as we see it in descending order of relative frequency in the 
following list: 
feminine plural 
subject suffix of : 
the imperative sometimes ]- {-20} usually  71- í-noh] 
and imperfect 


‘you’ (m. sing.) 
subject suffix of 
the perfect 


-Í7*9! sometimes IP" tA} 


ally ? 
ET BH [-t0] Hh— [- oh] 


‘you(r)’ (m. sing.) usually 7-{-Ko} rarely 112- (- rol 
obj. & poss. suffix 
‘her’ always M-{-ho} never *«n9- «{-hol} 


object and pos- 
sessive suffix 
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On the basis of the G transcriptions x [Eh] for *1 and 0 [ th] for n, 
we are already entitled to surmise that no [7^] was pronounced 
after the final vowel, and therefore no fi— was written, because the 
vowel followed an aspirate consonant. Far from being a mere 
graphic convention, it is a dissimilatory rule of the language itself. 
The surmise is raised to a certainty (if any theoretical statement 
can be certain) by a survey of the phonetic environments which 
regulate the occurrence of the Hj allomorphs that are written 


= a= 
n- nn- 
T i e 


I reserve the full treatment of dissimilatory de-aspiration for 
another book; but part of it is indispensable right now. Further- 
more, the dissimilatory suppression of other weak consonants 
besides [h]—namely [y, W, ^, nj—can just barely be mentioned 
here (cf. 8 83.4B, 3.5Cf), though it is a major characteristic of H, 
unknown to the grammars. 


NOTES TO 4.4B 


1. Counting , and the dot in 1 as one sign; they stand, in fact, for one sound 


/ VJ 


2. Insofar as vowels are part of the environment, we are obliged to resort to 
the Hz pointing, which—by its very purpose—shows only what was not 
recorded in the Hj alphabetic script. This does not invalidate the inferences 
we make about Hj, since the Ht vowel sounds either go back to remote 
antiquity (as implied by nearly all the evidence I have seen; cf. §3.5Dh) or at 
any rate must have evolved from some ancient sounds, not out of nowhere. 


4.4Ba. The ‘her’ suffix. The spelling 1-7, not AA-, is invariable, 
except for a passage in Ezekiel, WT "Pr RS) (w "^avtiyqgyho? l 


“and its (fem.) galleries' (41:15 Q, K NM DINN: cf. 31:5, 36; 5).I 
do not star Ni- because it does occur, rarely, in the Dead Sea 
scroll of Isaiah: 


nnw “and they are to possess it (fem.)' 
Massoretic text 1121") (wiyreSuwho 1 (34:11, cf. 44:7)! 
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From Chapter 34 on, NT1- is very frequent; e.g., 


NA° Sy ‘on her’ (34:11, 37:33, 42:5, 45:12, 66:10) 
but n' ^y (7:1, 22:25, 24:20, 27:3)” 
always 1° {eoléyho} in the Massoretic text 


Since no tradition of pronunciation is on record to give a hint of 
how this non-Massoretic H text sounded, we may have to resign 
ourselves to an uncertain theory: The difference in spelling 
NA 2p ~ Ay does not point to a varying pronunciation 
[-ho?] ~ [-ho]in the period when the scroll itself was made; if 
there ever was this difference in pronunciation, it must already 
have characterized the two text-traditions from which the first and 
the second half of the Dead Sea scroll were respectively copied. 
Turning back to the Massoretic text, it appears that Ezekiel alone 
of the Biblical authors occasionally dissimilated *[—hoh] into 


[-ho?], while the normal dissimilation yielded [- ho]. 


NOTES TO 4.4Ba 


1. Millar Burrows, The Dead Sea Scrolls of St. Mark's Monastery, 1 (New 
Haven, 1950). 


2. See Paul Kahle, Die hebräischen Handschriften aus der Höhle (Stuttgart, 
1951), pp. 72-76. 


4.4Bb. De-aspiration of {K}. The alternation 
"> (=o) © = kon} 
unlike the invariable M- {~ho} 


suggests that the {K}, while normally aspirate, could lose its 
aspiration under certain rare conditions, so that the suffix instead 
of [-Khv] became [-KVh], We confirm this, and define the 
conditions, by studying the words in which it is spelled ñn3—. The 
least infrequent group is the jussive and imperfect hip" eiylof one 
verb (83.4Cf): 


13 23 ly al: koh | “may he strike you' 
n2 55 (yakskoh} ‘he will strike you’ 
122398 [^slcelcoh } ‘I will strike you’ 
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The 2 of the suffix is non-aspirate because it follows a 2. So the 

chain is | V 
aspirate de-aspirated aspiration 
consonant (2) consonant (2) (n) 


The first 2 is made all the more aspirate, perhaps, by the 
strengthening (d'ogeŠ), a vestige of the initial consonant of the 
root {N-K}. The "converted perfect" hip eiyl is 737} 
{w hile Ko} ‘and he will strike you’ (I Kings 20:36; no example of 
the unconverted perfect). The n! initiates the opposite chain: 
aspiration de-aspirated aspirate zero (i.e., 

(n) consonant (2) consonant (J) de-aspirated 1) 
283 fbo°akoh} (Gen. 13:10 +) has final M- for a different 
reason. Etymologically it is ‘your coming,’ but actually it means 
‘on the way to. Where the etymological meaning is literally 
intended, no ñ- is written; e.g., ANS TY {ead bo^8ko| ‘until 
your coming, until you come’ (Gen. 19:22 +). Of the morphemes 
that end in a vowel, only these four {-ho, —Ko, —to, -nojcan 
come at the end of a word, with no final consonant to support 
them. Therefore {—V} at the end of a word in Hj was positive, in 
opposition to Í- VCI. Specifically, {~ 2} was positive in opposition 
to {-oh}, e.g., 1-9] can never have a terminal accent, while (mon 
is not only possible but very common. Now so long as the positive 
ending is motivated by a clear pronominal meaning, it can 
maintain itself even though contrary to the ordinary phonology of 
the language; but in a context (or “idiom”) where the erstwhile 
morpheme becomes an unanalyzed part of a formula (‘on the way 
to’), the positive 1791 is likely to give way to the negative-neutral 
[795]? Aside from 122* and 1582, the 73- form of the suffix 
is very rare and irregular. However, the examples, especially in the 
Pentateuch, show one further restriction: they are usually words 
of no more than four letters: 

n2 pu (sa) yoq koh] 'upon your hand' (Ex. 13:16)? 
Mops {koxelroh*} ‘your power’ (Pr. 24:10)? 
The reason will be discussed soon (§4.4Ca). In one environment 
12- is not only rare but altogether lacking throughout the Bible: 
when attached to the plural of a noun, adjective, or participle, the 


plural morpheme plus the possessive pronoun is q". - {- éyko], 


never *H5* — +f- éy}; eg. 33 {yodsyko} ‘your hands’ 
(Deut. 16:15 +). i 
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NOTES TO 4.4Bb 
1. The other instances are Gen. 10:19,30, 25:18, I Kings 18:46. 


2. The 1-9] form, with the meaning ‘on the way to,’ occurs in I Sam. 15:7, 


27:8 (ANID [bow^ko p. 
3. Elsewhere F Be {yod "tl (Ex. 4:4 +), or with terminal vocalism "|° T: k 


(yodelto| (I Sam. 10:7 +); similarly qn’ {k-oxaKo } (Judges 16:6 +), 
"n2 (Iroxelto } (Pr. 5:10). 


4.4Bc. Aspiration of {2}. The suffix ñ3— (-noh] is added to the 
imperative in H to make it feminine plural. The imperfect and 
related tenses (but not the perfect) share the suffixes of the 
imperative, and do not distinguish between 'you' and ‘they’ in the 
feminine plural (8 3.7 Cb, note 1). i11- is not often replaced by 1— 
(-noj, The {"} of itself has little or no tendency to be aspirate; 
but when it immediately follows certain aspirate consonants it 
seems to share in the aspiration. The most impressive class is the 
115 verbs; the most frequent example is 


1708 {tih"ysyno} ‘they shall be’ (Ex. 25:27 +)! 
but AD nn (tih"ygynoh| (Num. 36:3 +)! 


The two occur as follows: 


OAR rna tol 

Genesis 2 
Exodus 5 
Leviticus 2 
Numbers 8 
Deuteronomy 1 
Joshua 1 
Isaiah 2 
Jeremiah 2 
Ezekiel 3 4 
Psalms Vv _ 1 

11 20 


In the other 71"? verbs too, Genesis and Exodus maintain a steadfast 
preference for the shorter form—e gi BWA [watas qgyno}‘and 


they made [him] drink’ (Gen. 19:33, cf. 19:35). The {~2~} is 
evidently aspirated by immediately following (—-Éy—]. The effect 
of Í-É-| on the ‘your’ suffix, altogether eliminating {— oH}, 
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suggests that Í—y—] after Í —Š—] was quite aspirate [J^]? and that 
it often made the ensuing (711-1 aspirate enough to inhibit [75] 
after the vowel of the suffix. If the root ends in® 15], it seems to 
have the same power, but the instances are very few: || van 
ttil bas no} 'they would wear' (II Sam. 13:18; cf. Gen. 33:6)? 


NOTES TO 4.4Bc 


1. Does not occur with the meaning 'you (f. pl.) will be.' 
2. Like the initial sound of buge, buman in certain pronunciations of English. 


3. The digraph sb was not ineptly chosen by the Anglo-French scribes to 
represent the English / S/, since this sibilant is more aspirate than / 8f 


4.4Bd. Posterior and anticipatory dissimilation. The dissimilatory 
de-aspiration of H could be shown in writing only in a limited, 
negative way—the absence of a final ñ. Therefore it reveals only 
posterior, not anticipatory dissimilation.! In G and S, the 
dissimilatory de-aspiration—which is well known under the name 
of ““Grassmann’s Law"? —is in general anticipatory: 


Tinute (not *0i0mu) ‘I put’ (Aeschylus, Cho. 
| 145, etc.) 
ee THT {dadhami } (not *[dhádhami }. RV. 8.34.52, etc.) 


However, posterior dissimilation also turns up, as in the rare aorist 
passive imperative; e.g., 


aowbnre (not *owAnOt or *ocorq00 ‘be rescued’ (Plato, 
Crito 44b) 
cf. davnde ‘appear’ (I. 18.198) 


As the aspirate is positive, the non-aspirate member of the 
dissimilated sequence is probably the one belonging to a mor- 
pheme in which the aspiration, when present, is unmotivated or 
less strongly motivated; for it has an allomorph without aspiration 
(cf. §§4.4Ca-b). In the example ow|6n|7t, —rt is the allomorph 
without aspiration, showing that the aspiration in the —@L of 
pav|n| Ot, We ‘go’ L 1.32, etc.), and many other imperatives is 
but weakly motivated, while the aspiration in the aorist passive 
morpheme —@n— is strongly motivated.’ I am not prepared to say 
how much the other ancient Semitic languages resembled H in 
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regard to de-aspiration, whether posterior or anticipatory. One 
small but important piece of evidence is the Semitic loan-word in 
Gb and Ga: 


xrara / khitó:in&/*tunic' (acc.; I], 13.439, 
Sophocles, Tr. 580, etc.) 
but in later Ionic «40 ca (Herodotus 5.87.3, etc.) 


The H word h153 {k ton|st] (Gen. 37:33 +), with a feminine 
suffix, is not itself the source of the G masculine noun xtrcv, 
which must rather have come from some other Semitic language 
inclined toward posterior dissimilation like H. The later form 
Kaw probably came about by adapting xircv to the prevalent G 
pattern of anticipatory de-aspiration.? 


NOTES TO 4.4Bd 


1. I venture to introduce the term “anticipatory” instead of “regressive,” and 
"posterior" instead of "progressive," because the old terms, resting upon an 
unclear metaphor, have always disconcerted and confused me, even though 
applied consistently by such eminent authors as Maurice Grammont, La 
dissimilation consonantique dans les langues indo-européennes et dans les 
langues romanes (Dijon, 1895). 


2. H. Grassmann, “Ueber die aspiraten und ihr gleichzeitiges vorhandensein 
im an- und auslaute der wurzeln," KZ, 12 (1863), 81-138. To call such a 
thing a “law” in English, rather than a rule, is apparently a Germanism, 
translating Gesetz literally; it is contrary to the normal use of the English 
vocabulary. 


3. What amounts to the same explanation is offered in non-structural 
terminology by Schwyzer, I, 262: “the sign of the aorist was more important 
to the speakers than the preservation of the 0 of the imp[erative] ending." 


4. I treat this more fully, on the Greek side, in **Grassman's ‘Law’ in the Early 
Semitic Loan-word xtrc, kb cov," Studi Micenei ed Egeo-anatolici, 8 (1969), 
66-75. 


4.4C. De-aspiration of {T}. To prove that the spelling N— in the 


; ; ffi š li ° [th] . 

you' suffix implies an aspirate consonant , We must give 
reasons for considering that the same letter stands for a non- 
aspirate whenever the suffix is spelled n15-. Actually the 
environment makes that highly plausible in the great majority of 
instances. To be sure, the de-aspiration of —D- is not clearly and 
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unambiguously due to the aspiration of the previous consonant 
(the 135° type), except in one infrequent verb: 

" is D ISakotohi: ‘you have put over’ (Ps. 140:8 +) 
but h2911w Saleoto] “and you are to put over’ (Ex. 40:3) 
Otherwise [t] takes the place of [ t°] in a tight cluster with [Nlor 


some other consonant that has a similar effect on it. The 
phenomenon is purely phonetic and can recur in perhaps any 


language where the / t/ is commonly actualized with aspiration 
[tP] as in English; certainly many / Ct/ clusters of English have 
non-aspirate [t]. 


44Ca. De-aspiration in Inotát-oh] The MN- spelling is most 
frequent in ANI (notatoh] ‘you have given, you have put’ (Gen. 
3:12 +). Al {notat-o}(Judges 15:18 +) is less frequent in most 


of the Bible, and unrecorded in the Pentateuch. The “converted 
perfect” 


Apna [w notat-oh } ‘and you are to put’ (Ex. 26:32 +) 

= nhi) {w notato] (Ex. 30:16 +) 
has a somewhat different distribution: 

nnni nni nnn! nn! 
Genesis 2 1 
Exodus 15 16 
Leviticus 2 
Numbers 6 
Deuteronomy 5 
Joshua 1 1 
Judges 1 1 
Samuel 1 
Kings 4 1 1 2 
Jeremiah 1 
Ezekiel 7 
Psalms 6 1 
Daniel 1 
Ezra-Nehemiah 3 4 1 
Chronicles 5 2 

23 8 41 21 
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The facts are best explained as the result of two tendencies. 


(1) The root ends in some kind of [N] (cf. the ‘he’ form 11 
{notan}, §4.3Ab); but with the consonant of the suffix this 
forms a tight cluster */NT/, actualized as P [t], in which the 
plosive loses its usual aspiration, so that a N— can emerge at 


the end of the word [~ tVh], To the same effect, aspiration in 
the first ^ tends to de-aspirate the second n. 


(2) When the “conversive”? —1 is prefixed, this tendency is liable 
(at least in the earliest books) to be counteracted by another 
tendency, to prefer a word of four consonants (four letters). 


Exodus wavers between AA and AAAI in an effort to choose 
the lesser evil (or lesser abnormality)—a word ending in a vowel, 
without motivation as it has a Í- VCI alternant, or a word of more 
than four consonants, without motivation as the fifth consonant is 
not a necessary part of the 'you' suffix. But from Numbers and 
Deuteronomy on, the NAN- spelling is preferred as much in the 
"converted" as in the unconverted perfect, except for the book of 
Kings. The preference for four-consonant words, which is not 
wholly abandoned until the late books of the Bible, may be 
because this is the typical length of a word consisting of a 
triconsonantal root plus a prefix or suffix—a one-consonant 
morpheme not being allowed to constitute a separate word 
($ §3.8Db,e). However, any such explanation is only tentative. 


NOTE TO 4,4Ca 


1. With regard to many words that are usually spelled one way in the 
Pentateuch and another way in the rest of the Bible, the spelling of 
Deuteronomy is intermediate. 


4.4Cb. The pronominal word NNN. The independent word for 
‘you’ (masc. sing.), parallel to "38 (^gniy] ~ “AN [?ániy] qis 
ADN (etch ~ Fins påtok) ~ ANN (etohy (883.9CDi). 
Now, even without comparing the pronouns of the other Semitic 
languages, we can see that the ‘I’ and the ‘you’ of H share 


( 9N-/^ax—]. The ñ of MNN, with the strong d'ogeš, has arisen 
from the same cluster *[N*] as the ñ of MAN; and the final 7 
again points to a de-aspiration of the plosive in that cluster. But 
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whereas alongside of 1h n3 and HI) the shorter forms AN) and 
especially N33 are frequent, THN has all but eliminated AN 
{ato} (Neh. 9:6 4).! The spelling NN for ‘you’ (masc. sing) is so 
€— that where it does occur, the Massoretes marked 

° (indicating a marginal note) and wrote in the margin P MNN 
i m is read.' It signifies that what is read / "a'vÓ/ is normally 
spelled MNN. DN is not a recognized spelling of / ?8tÓ/ but of 
/ “t; / the feminine singular ‘you’ (AN, Jer. 2:27 +; masc. only in 
Num. 11:15, Ezek. 28:14, Deut. 5:27[24]). 13, on the other 
hand, is a recognized spelling of / 19 USt /; hence no marginal 
note * MANJ. Since the de-aspiration of P is presumably the 
same in the pronominal word ‘you’ and the perfect verb ‘you have 
given, why does a final 4 come almost invariably in the former 
but much less consistently in the latter? The reason is not so much 
the unwelcome brevity of DN as the lack of motivation for aíi- V] 
ending. In ‘you have given,’ the subject morpheme ‘you,’ being 
attached to the perfect stem, is under some pressure to end iní- 9] 
like the ‘you’ (masc. sing.) ending of most verbs in the perfect, 
even though it is unlike them in having a non-aspirate P. But in 
MNN, the final syllable does not function as a subject morpheme; 
the whole is no longer clearly analyzable as stem + suffix. While 
the definition of morpbeme must remain somewhat elastic, we can 
say that the Í- vo] of NAN is still an allomorph of the (- to] 
morpheme, provided we recognize that its meaning or function is 
practically isolated. The final (791 of BN therefore lacks motiva- 
tion and gives way to the negative-neutral {— off}. 


NOTE TO 4.4Cb 
1. The remaining instances are AD! {gam™°at-o } ‘you too’ (Eccl. 


7122). AN“ an (h&álo?-^ "ait'o] (Job 1:10 = Latin nonne tu), AN) 
{we "ata | ‘and you’ (I Sam. 24:19), nts 1 (Ps, 6:4). 


4.4Cc. Miscellaneous de-aspiration. The relative frequency of 
NN- , as the ‘you’ suffix of the perfect, depends on the consonant 
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at the end of the perfect stem. Most verbs have D-, not nn-, 
always or nearly always; e.g., 


55 times _ ny (yodàe" to} ‘you know’ (Gen. 30:26 +) 
once 11 (yodáe" toi: you know’ (II Sam. 2:26) 


14 times w yodae t5] ‘and you are to know' 
(Deut. 7:9 4) 


The final ñ, a sign that the ñ is non-aspirate, is more likely if the h 
is in contact with the sibilant D; the examples, however, are few: 


AAI} (w nas toh} ‘and you are to flee’ 
(II Kings 9:3) 
twice MADR {mo as toh} you have spurned’ (I Sam. 
e 3g 15:26; also Judges 9:38) 
4times PDN mo aS t o] ‘you have spurned’ 
(I Sam. 15:23 +)! 


The st cluster in English is well known to have a non-aspirate 
t—e.g., stone [St—], as opposed to tone [ t'—], which has the usual 
aspiration. The largest class of H verbs that often show nh- 
instead of j- are the T”; e.g., 


4 times T'S" (ro?iytoh] you see’ (Ps. 35:22 +) 
10 times ANT (ro"iyto] ‘you see’ (Ps. 50:18 +) 
once Hh84 {ro °1 toll} you see’ (Ps. 10:14) 
once Thos) {wo ro’ ly tol } ‘and you are to see (Num. 27:13) 
5 times  D'N1] (w ro?iytol ‘and you are to see’ 
(Ex. 33:23 +) 


However, MDY,- (-iytoch] is common only in Samuel and the 
short book of Lamentations. Seven of the eight instances of 


nn" T, (eobiytoh]: you have done’ are in Samuel; the eighth is 
in Ezek. 35:11. Apart from 1”? verbs, the 1Ti- ending is most 
frequent in Psalms.” The book whose spelling in general is closest 
to Samuel is Jeremiah; in both of them, not just ĦA- but quite a 
number of other allomorphs are often used contrary to the usage 
of the Pentateuch. These details will be demonstrated and 
correlated in another study. Here I will limit myself to a 
summary statement about iiñ—: the more loosely the ñ is bound 
to the end of the preceding syllable, the less it is liable to 
de-aspiration. The phonetic reason must be the same as in English. 
A t— at the beginning of a word is highly aspirate; so tf the —t— 
that begins a non-initial syllable is articulated as though it began 


ny 
FEME 
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the initial syllable, then it will be aspirate in that position too. On 
the other hand, if the syllable-boundary (ie., the transition 
between syllables) is very different from a word-boundary, its 
effect on the —t— will generally be to de-aspirate it. In H the letter 
"n— [-h] will emerge at the end of the final syllable whose 
beginning has been non-aspirate. 


NOTES TO 4.4Cc 


1. Also Jer. 14:19, Hosea 4:6, Job 34:33. 


2. The occurrences of i171-, apart from NNI, are collected by Y. F. 
Gumpertz, Mivta'e sefatenu = ID EY “NDIA (Jerusalem, 1953), pp. 
275-281. His grouping of them, however, is ill conceived, and his phonetic 
interpretation fantastic. 


3. The result which has the greatest importance outside of the purely 
linguistic field is the dating of the Pentateuch. Its spelling was fixed before 
the onset of the phonetic revolution which the spelling of Samuel and related 
books shows and which was shared by the Lachish potsherds of c. 590 B.C., 
coeval with the prophets Jeremiah and Ezekiel The sum of the linguistic 
evidence points to the existence of the Massoretic letter-text of the 
Pentateuch some generations earlier than 600 B.C.—contrary to the subjective 
arguments of the "higher critics." More light on this exceedingly difficult 
problem may be expected from fragments of ancient scrolls of Samuel and 
other books which have turned up in the Dead Sea area. 


4.4D. Immunity of (-9E] morphemes to de-aspiration. The 
omission of the final l is restricted to those few suffixes which 
begin with an aspirate consonant. If the suffix is nothing more 


than {~$}, the {H} remains even though the previous consonant— 
the one at the end of the root—is aspirate. With rare exceptions, 


the formula [-C^oh] > [-C^9] does not apply if there is a 
morpheme-boundary [-C^|oh] There is, in Ezekiel, one case of 
dissimilation across a morpheme-boundary, 87133 {god h|o? j ‘it 
(fem.) is lofty’? (31:5) instead of #33 *(gob'h|oh] The 
cohortative {~f}, attached to the imperative singular masculine 
(cf. $ §3.9A-Bb), can never become {— 9} except in one verb: 

I Chr. 25:17 :0^3B ANYAI 3?! (l'ho nit^ro?gh poniym'] 

II Kings 14:8 : " 79? {Ll Roh — s " Í 

‘come (on), let's meet in person’ 
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But in meaning, this one cohortative imperative is virtually 
detached from the simple imperative 52 (1eE | ‘go (away)’ (Ex. 
4:19 +). In other verbs the simple and the cohortative imperative 
are almost interchangeable, except that the latter contains a 
nuance of coaxing; €.g., 


v Bi n "2 3n (ven liy han:épes ‘give me the people’ (Gen. 

I 14:21) 
nin "np hs *5- Aan (t njoh-láy ?et-hohor hazéh] “give 
me this mountain' (Joshua 14:12). 


Seldom are the two kinds of imperative so nearly interchangeable 
in the (1-X] verb: 


"pR 32 dle" A:vly, l “come (away) with me' (I Kings 
NUN i55 (lki Pity}, 13:15, II Kings 10:16) 
AN NIT 12! [1"kjo7n:ó? i tiy} ‘please come (away) with me’ 
(Num. 23:13) 


In general the function or meaning of {1 K5R} obscures the 
etymological connection with the root {l-K} ‘go.’ When it is an 
unanalyzed whole, dissimilatory de-aspiration is possible, making 
it a homophone of 3? (1 EQ] “to you’ (Gen. 17:16 +). The 
fact that de-aspiration of the cohortative {-°8} to {-0} is 
confined to this one peculiar imperative implies that otherwise the 
{—1} in it was motivated in Hj. Indeed, the cohortative suffix must 
have been phonemically, not / -°/ as in Ht, but syllabic 
/-h/—i.e., the vowel merely bay a syllable between the last 
consonant of the root and the /1/ of the suffix. The one 
consonant of the cohortative morpheme had to be motivated, and 
safeguarded from alterations due to phonetic causes, because the 
vowel was not ate stable: the cohortative ‘know’ is 134 
not*H49* «(d 'ejohj? 





NOTES TO 4.4D 


1. In the margin p 1127; see 84.4Cb and Harry M. Orlinsky, “The Import 
of the Kethib-Kere and the Masoretic Note on /°kab, Judges 19:13,” JOR, 
new series, 31 (1940), 59-66. 


2. See Joüon, p. 74. 
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4.4E. The second person plural. All this seemed indispensable if I 
wished to prove that the variation h— ~ MN- in the spelling of the 
‘you’ (masc. sing.) suffix signifies L- V] ~ [7 tVh] in Hj. The 
dental consonant of B-, but not of its rarer allomorph ñn-, 
therefore agrees with —0a and S [7 tha} in regard to aspiration. 
But in H the aspiration is unmotivated, for it sometimes disappears 
from purely phonetic causes, without jeopardizing the sense. In G 
and S, on the contrary, the aspiration looks completely motivated. 
However, the plural of oio | ĝa ‘you know’ is io | T€; and the two 
forms stand in much the same relation to each other as 


AYT {yodae|to} ‘you (masc. sing.) know’ (Deut. 
28:36 4) 

to OAPI? ty dee|te|m| ‘you (masc. pl.) know’ (Ezek. 
Se ity s 17:12 +) 

TART ty dae | ten} ‘you (fem. pl.) know’ (Gen. 31:6) 


NOTE TO 4.4E 


1. The meter of II. 1.85, 2.485, and many other passages calls for an initial 
consonant F— in both the sing. and the pl. 


4.4Ea. Tbe vowels. The 'know' root is triconsonantal in G: 
/u-id-/, and the H verb, in the perfect, behaves the same as if 
triconsonantal [Y 7 1— 91, even though the ÍJ ^] is missing in other 
tenses (84.3A). Both G and H have [9] between the first two 
consonants in the second person singular, as opposed to no vowel 
between them in the second person plural (see §4.7C). The other 
opposition which G and H manifestly share is the vowel of the 
suffix: a front-vowel [E] in the plural - one farther back in the 
singular. 


4.4Eb. Aspiration of accented 191 in Hebrew. I have reason to 
think that H also had something like the G aspirate - non-aspirate 
opposition of @-7. The -n- of the plural was probably 
non-aspirate. I must emphasize that I have only a chain of 
inference, not the more solid proof I would like, which might 
come, for instance, from the Hexapla transcription. Unfortunately 
the fragments of it contain not one ‘you’ (pL) verb in the perfect.’ 
So I can only cite certain data that point indirectly to [t], not [t°] 
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in the ending of the plural. Accented {~ $—1 in the ultima of any H 
word occurs only or chiefly where followed by A-, as in FWY? 
(yae&Sch| (83.1, etc.), or some other consonant eae can 
infer to be probably. aspirate (cf. 83.4Ce); for in general 17 8C} 
alternates with Í—1C- — 


‘DION ("Engt'] 'truth' (Joshua 2:12 +) 
ARPS —("amitow] “his truth’ (Ps. 91:4) 


2113 tbar” zel} ‘iron’ (Jer. 17:1 +) 
'5123 fbar zil-ay}, a man’s name (II Sam. 19:35 +) 


cf. an? {lohém} ‘for them’ (Jer. 3:2 +) 
= nan» {lohémoh} (Jer. 14:16) 


From the endings i7 éyKo, —éyno] (84.4Bc) it appears, further, 
that (7 $—] in a penult checked by (-JC- 1, as well as in a checked 
ultima, was likely to be followed by an aspirate in Hj. So there is a 
good chance that the masculine plural 8D- was something like 
*[-té^m] in Hj and the feminine plural *[- tén], The hn 
accordingly was non-aspirate—a case, perhaps, of anticipatory 
instead of posterior dissimilation in H. Subtracting the masculine 
morpheme i~™} and the feminine {72}, we get a ‘you’ (pl.) 
morpheme in H that corresponds closely to the G —7e (which, of 
course, never distinguishes gender). 


NOTE TO 4.4Eb 


1. Brbnno, p. 22; cf. §4.4A. Jerome's Commentary on Hosea gives a 
transcription in Latin letters arasthem ‘you have devised’ (= “OY n 
{xaras vem 10:13). Since he often uses f rather than ph for E 
(regardless whether it is a plosive or a fricative in Hz), his th could just as well 
stand for a fricative [S] or [D] in H as an aspirate plosive [tP] cf. the English 
digraph th for [D] in think and for [Š] in them. If the th of arasthem was an 
aspirate plosive, would it be due to the special environment of 7 {8} (cf. 
§4.4Bc)? Jerome's transcription does not offer parallels to this lone ‘you’ 
(pl.) form, and that makes a phonetic evaluation of it very difficult. 


4.4Ec. Aspiration of final / —S/ in Hebrew, —e in Greek. While 
using the comparison with H to explain the G alternation, —re 
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with an unaspirated plosive in the plural as against —0a with an 
aspirate plosive in the singular, I cannot by my method recon- 
struct an accented suffix *—té in G or pre-G, as is ordinarily done 
on the basis of IE comparative grammar: 


S singular G singular 

[veda] oia 

{véttha} oio0a 

(veda. oid e(v) 

S plural G plural 

{vidna } ¿uev < *uidmén 
{vida} iore < *uisté or *uidté 
( vidüh } ioao (p) 


In $883.5A-B I have defined the accent of verbs in G and S as 
follows: The G verb has recessive accent. Where the S verb is 
accented at all, the root receives the accent if it has the guna, grade 
(as in the singular here); if the root has the minimum grade (as in 
the plural), it repels the accent to the suffix. I cannot therefore 
assert a connection between the G suffix —re and the place of the 
accent. But I can still connect the lack of aspiration in the —7— 
with its being followed by a front- rather than a back-vowel. In Ht 
not only an accented / -Š/ at the end of a word but an 
unaccented / ^ 8/ also must be accompanied by i1—, provided it is 
not within the root; e.g., 128 {bekeh*; ‘weeping’ (Ezra 10:1).! 
The back-vowel Í79] can occur without i1-. Now G preserves no 
record of an aspiration accompanying the final —e;? but the 
non-aspiration of the —7— before it, in the face of —0a, argues for 
a relation like this: 'You' (sing.) in both languages is */ —Th / the 
dental plosive being normally aspirate while the * / D / is actualized 
vocalically as {9} in H, a in G and no aspiration; thus p—: —6a. 
The plural is formed by a guna vocalization of the same 


biconsonantal suffix: */ -—TEh / But since this front-vowel was 
normally actualized with aspiration at the end of it, the dental 
plosive now became de-aspirated— [ SEh] instead of —*['hEh]— 
through anticipatory dissimilation. That would make the G —re a 
hitherto unrecognized specimen of Grassmann's rule. To be sure, 
we must beware of conceiving that the rule of dissimilatory 
de-aspiration was more than a tendency. The phonology of G 
would not have excluded *io0e any more than *oiora. —oĝe in 
fact occurs, but as an ending of middle, not active, verbs; e.g., 
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é0co0e ‘you (pl.) have set’ (Tl. 8.449, etc.). As the middle voice is 
positive in opposition to the active, the aspiration in [- t^e] is 
motivated. But in the active plural —re a phonetic tendency may 
well have de-aspirated the consonant which preserves its aspiration 
in the active singular —@a. 


NOTES TO 4.4Ec 


1. The biconsonantal root is evident in zi 2) ‘and he wept’ (§3.7Cc). In 
N ? E {pel £^] ‘miracle’ (Ex. 15:11 +) the Ñ, though silent in Ht, is part of 
the root (cf. $3.5Cf, note 2). 


2. The fact that f, the fifth letter of the Phoenician alphabet, was the source 
of E in the G alphabet does not lead to any trustworthy inference about an 
aspirate concomitant of the G vowel / 9/. 


4.4F. The final vowel —a : (791. 1791is the only Ht vowel that 
can regularly occur at the end of a word, followed by no H} letter. 
Such occurrences, as we have seen, are in suffixes of the structure 
[-Chv], with an alternate form [-CVh] wherever the consonant 
before 191 admits of de-aspiration. The vowel 191 serves merely for 
actualizing the weak final consonant; depending on the environ- 
ment, the consonant may or may not be pronounced as a 
post-nuclear feature of the syllable. Of the other Hz vowels, the 
most open one {®}does not occur at the end of a word, even when 
followed by a letter standing for a weak Hj consonant. So i~ 9} is 


as near as the H language can come to the final vowel of oio0a. 
The converse is also true but requires closer investigation. Apart 
from the long vowel w [9*], which is more likely to correspond to 
{-of} in H (882.4C, 3.9B), G has o and a, the former more closed 
than the H {9}, the latter more open. At the end of a word, a 
(whether accented or not) can appear in any phonetic environ- 
ment, while o is more restricted. The main occurrences are: 


670 ‘two’ (nom.-acc., 7]. 1.250, 2.346, etc.; Latin duo) 
Sevpo ‘hither’ (1.153, etc.) 
"secondary" middle endings, —70 third person singular (S 


{-ta}), —vro third person plural (S{-mta}), —so second 
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person singular (but usually —o with intervocalic omission of 
the —o—); e.g., 
keiro ‘he lay’ (2.688, etc.) 
kewro ‘they lay’ (21.426) 
Ketoo ‘lie’ (imperative; 18.178, etc.) 
BoUXeo ‘will’ (imperative; 8.204) 
the prepositions mp0 ‘before,’ (4.156, etc.; S {Pr&}) 
òrò under’ (2.44, etc.; S {UP} to’) 
ano from’ (83.9D; S {ápa} 


the nominative-accusative singular neuter of the pronominal 
declension, 


àAÀAo ‘another’ (Tl. 1.297, etc.; Latin aliud) 

avro ‘itself’ (Aeschylus, Pr. 828, etc.) 

rovTo ‘this’ (IL. 1.525, etc.) 

Kewo, éketvo ‘that’ (Od. 6.166, etc.; Sophocles, Ajax 94, 
etc.) 

5 ‘which’ (relative; II. 3.177, etc.; S {yat}) 

Tò ‘that, the’ (1.167, etc.; S {tat}) 


the nominative singular masculine ò ‘that, the’ (1.33, etc.; S 
(SÁ]) 
the G) genitive singular endings —ow (S Í — asya), —ao; e.g., 
poBoro ° rout' (5.272, etc.) 
'Arpetóao ' son of Atreus' (1.203, etc.) 


Most important, no word ends in —00, or —o preceded by any 
other aspirate plosive.^ I would not maintain that anything in G 
phonology absolutely forbids an ending *—0o; but at any rate the 
failure of final —o to appear in many G environments relieves us of 
the need to state any additional reason why —0a rather than *—0o 
Is the G correspondent to ñ—. 


NOTES TO 4.4F 


1. See Paul Kretschmer and Ernst Locker, RZckláufiges Wörterbuch der 
griechischen Sprache (Göttingen, 1944), p. 204. 


2. What is sometimes written Ka@o ‘according to that which, as far as’ in Ga 
or Gk prose texts (e.g., Lysias 34.5) is just an apparent exception. It equals 
the two words kaĝ’ 6; but they could be understood so closely together that 
no apostrophe was needed after the 0 as a sign that the final vowel of Karda 
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was elided. By a strict analysis the word- or morpheme-boundary in 
/ K8XhÓ / came before the aspiration, / k&t|hÓ/ if indeed the aspiration 
was at all posterior to the articulation of the plosive, as the Latin rendering of 
0 by the digraph th (never *bt) suggests. On the other hand, if we suppose 
that the sound which the Greeks indicated by the single letter @ was not 
divisible into an earlier and a later segment, then any elision which eritailed 
the aspiration of a plosive would blur the word-boundary. 


4.4G. Restriction of —0a to unreduplicated stems. The —0a 
ending is found in the perfect of no G verb besides oio@a ‘you 
know.' This verb, like its S cognate, is noteworthy for being 
unreduplicated. H verbs, of course, are not reduplicated; except 
for those taken up in Š §4.3A-Ab, none have any feature remotely 
like reduplication. Once we look at the paradigm of a G verb 
reduplicated in the perfect, we note —a« instead of —@a: 


pépov — “I am eager’ cf. oia — ‘I know’ 
uéuovac “you are eager’ oioüa “you know" 
uépove(v) ‘he is eager’ oióe(v) ‘he knows’ 


I see no proof of a phonetic connection between —a« and —@a, so 
that the final —¢ could be interpreted as the actualization of an 
arch-phoneme /T/ under some circumstances. The paradigm —a, 
—as, —e(v) is shared by the “first” (non-thematic) aorist; e.g., 
éneuwa ‘I sent,’ éreuyac, éneuye(v). Two verbs with a very short 
non-thematic present eiut ‘I am,’ ómut ‘I say’ (83.5Aa), and no 
perfect, usually have for their second person singular preterite 


100a. ‘you were’ (Il. 5.898, etc.),? é$no0a ‘you said’ (1.397, etc.; 
unaugmented $700a, 21.186). Whether to call these preterite 
forms imperfect or aorist is debatable, or even irrelevant, since 
those verbs have no imperfect - aorist opposition. For our 
purpose, the preterite meaning of ‘you were,’ ‘you said’ does not 
bar a comparison with the H perfect, which often has similar 
meaning (84.2) “And remember that you were (bD''n 
(hoyiyto]; LXX 100a) a slave in Egypt” (Deut. 16:12 +); PAYAN 
(“mar to} ‘you said’ (Gen. 26:9 +). The Gb conjugation, in the 
singular, na ‘I was,’ hoba, nev ‘he was,’ is in form more like a 
perfect than any other tense.* The —o— in no@a is an original part 
of the root éo— as in éa| Tt ‘he is’; and in oio@a it arose through a 
regular G process to replace the dental plosive —6— of the root 
/ À-1d—/ before another dental plosive. But in épnoda the —o— 
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has no source in the root */ p^-a-/ (or */ b^—8a-/). The 
formation of é$qo0a rather than *é$m0a shows that in G the 
morpheme-boundary within ‘you know’ and ‘you were’ was 
interpreted as coming before the o: oi| 00a, 7)|o0a. 


NOTES TO 4.4G 


1. For uépova (Il. 5.482). 


2. oiSas ‘you know’ occurs just once in Gh (Od. 1.337), but is regular in later 
Ionic and Gk. 


3. s eriy [pur&sitha] (pada text T 1 Srfthr (pura asi thay 


‘you were formerly’ (RV. 6.45.11a), bores to the perfect tense while 
showing exactly the same sense as the G “imperfect” 700a. On the | ec 
see $4.5D. 


4. Chantraine, I, 287-290. Alternative Gb forms are ñ, &à, čov; ënoba; hy, Env, 
W. Some have perversely regarded hev as in origin a pl. ‘they were.’ Actually 
it has a striking distribution in Gh: 


Iliad Odyssey 
end of verse 36 times 27 times 
before vowel 15 times 19 times 
before consonant never never 


The favored position at the end of a verse explains well the final —p 
(8 § 3.4Dd,Ff); but the total absence of a form *he before a consonant and of 
*n’ before a vowel is curious. 


5. Schwyzer, I, 306-307. 


4.4H. —o0a outside of the perfect. Whereas Í — tha} in S is strictly 


a perfect ending like the H (- to}, —o0a is sometimes used in Gb 
(though not in Ga) instead of the regular ending —ç in the present 
indicative, the optative, and above all the subjunctive: * 


6000000a, “you give’ (indicative; 77. 19.270) 
= ó dots (9.164; cf. dtdot ‘he gives,’ 8 3.2Bb) 

BáXow0a ‘you would hit’ (optative; 15.571) 
(no baño in Gh) 

eirpo0a ‘you say’ (subjunctive; 20.250, etc.) 
x Eimns (1.90, etc.) 
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These peculiar Gb forms in —o@a are more frequent at the end of 
a verse, and do not occur at all where the final a would undergo 
elision such as the common form oio@a undergoes; e.g., oio0' coc 
‘you know how... (IL 15.204, Sophocles, OT. 543, etc.). 
Nevertheless I hesitate to say that the extensive use of —o0a in 
Gb, where —« would be semantically but not metrically equiva- 
lent, was just a poetic license. Where Gb presents a —o@a form, 
either this poetic dialect affords no example of the alternative 
shorter form in —c and may not therefore have really possessed 
such an alternative, or else, while using both forms, this dialect 
does not prefer the —ç one so much that we can safely say the 
latter was standard. In the alternation 

é0éNqo0a ‘you want’ (subjunctive; Il. 1.408, etc.; 18 times) 

= ééns (only Od. 11.105, 23.258) 

the standard form was evidently the one in —o@a, used in a wide 
variety of contexts. —o0a furthermore may have good cognates in 
Tokharian, Hittite, and the Germanic languages. Nevertheless, 
what counts for comparison with H is only that use of —0a in 
oio0a and 500a where S shows the cognates {véttha} and 
fasitha}. 


NOTES TO 4.4H 


1. Citations in Chantraine, I, 462-463, 469-470. 


2. See Warren Cowgill's paper in Werner Winter (ed.), Evidence for Laryngeals 
(Austin, 1960), pp. 136-137. 


4.41. The unvoiced aspirate plosive of Greek and Sanskrit. 
Although the consonantal part of —@a : — A is—by all evidence— 
phonetically identical in the two languages, nevertheless this is not 
a regular correspondence. G 9 is usually represented by {dh} in S 
(an example in §4.4Bd), whereas S {th} which is infrequent in 
words of IE origin, is liable to correspond—strangely enough—to 
the non-aspirate 7.’ In a few instances the other unvoiced aspirates 
$ and x appear to correspond to S {PÈ} and {*h}—the words being 
so marginal in the vocabulary of one or both languages that it is 
hard to establish whether they have, as several linguists maintain, a 
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particularly ‘ expressive" tone. A. Meillet associates such a tone 
also with the 'you' (sing.) ending of the perfect? —which seems 
possible but virtually beyond proof. Since the problem here is, 
paradoxically, to account for a phonetic identity rather than a 
divergence, I suggest that the IE forerunner of G and S may have 
borrowed the suffix from a very early Semitic source—one in 
which the [T] was aspirate, as in the H A— (but unlike the Arabic 


© which is [t4]—not [V A]. 


NOTES TO 4.41 


1. Schwyzer, pp. 297-298. 


2. Introduction à l'étude comparative des langues indo-européennes, 5th ed. 
(Paris, 1922), pp. 90-91; E. Prokosch, “Die indogermanische Media aspirata,” 
Modern Philology, 16 (1919), 550-551. 


4.5. UNPREFIXED BICONSONANTAL ROOTS 

Outside of the perfect, the H YS verbs (know, ‘sit,’ etc.) appear 
to have only two consonants in the root: 9", 30, but in the 
perfect the prefix is treated exactly like the first consonant of a 
root: 39^ (yošab) ASW? tyoSab to}, etc.’ But there are two 
other classes of roots which are plainly biconsonantal in the 
perfect: 


11^? class 
maw {Soboh} “he (had) captured’ (Jer. 41:14) 
naw | Soblyto } ‘you (have) captured’ (II Kings 6:22 +) 


3” class 


3 “ç { Bob] “he (has) returned? (Job 42:10 +) 
nay (Sáb to} ‘you (have) returned’ (Ps. 85:2) 


Before we study the S parallel to these two paradigms, let us see 
their structure purely within H. 


NOTE TO 4.5 


1. Cf. the typically triconsonantal root 
svn {xoseb | ‘he has thought up’ (Jer. 49:20 +) 
nayn {xosab to] ‘you have thought up’ (Job 35:2) 


4.5A. The implosive - explosive opposition. The 2 of the root 
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‘return’ is a fricative 3 throughout its conjugation. The 3 of the 
other root ‘capture’ is a plosive in several tenses; e.g., 
nay. {ni S”b-oh } ‘he was (had been) captured’ 
(Gen. 14:14 +; nip” sal) 
353 fwayiS b” ‘and he captured’ 


: (Num. 21:1 +) 
cf. 2341 (way-oSob] “and he returned’ 
: (Gen. 32:1 +) 
2w] (way ‘eSeb} “and he stayed, and he sat’ 
(Gen. 4:16 +) 


Without disputing the phoneme-analysis contained in the Masso- 
retic pointing, we recognize that it exhibits a maximum of 
allomorphs; so we must try to state the opposition between the 
two roots in arch-phonemes, for a theoretical purpose—to reduce 
the allomorphs as much as possible to a unity. 


4.5Aa. Accent and syllable-boundary. If we write the roots 
phonemically as follows, 


n> verb / 8—5/p,/ “capture’ 


VY verb /8-B/ ‘return’ 


we may be implying that the opposition is neutralized whenever 
the second consonant of ‘capture’ is a fricative instead of a plosive. 
But in fact it is not neutralized even then; for ‘capture’ is still 
distinguished by an accent after the {B}, if not by other features 
too. That is so not only in the ‘he’ and ‘you’ (sing.) forms of the 
perfect (cited above), but even more neatly in the 'they' form—a 
minimal pair distinguished only by accent: 


"^ verb 132 ( Sobyw} ‘they (have) captured’ (Gen. 34:29 +) 
1"y verb 132 { Sobuw] ‘they (have) returned’ (Joshua 2:22 +)! 


The opposition in accent here belongs no less to the roots 
themselves than the plosive - fricative opposition does in the 
example from the preterite.” The 3 of ‘capture,’ though it varies 
between plosive 3 ib] [b] and fricative 3 {5}, is never followed 
by a consonant. Its syllabic position therefore is always explosive, 
never implosive (to use Kuryfowicz's terms); whether it was 
actually articulated as an explosive, is a phonetic question, perhaps 
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insoluble for lack of data and not strictly relevant phonologically. 
To say that the 3 of 'return, which is never preceded by a 
consonant, is always implosive, seems risky unless we find a 
criterion for deciding when an intervocalic consonant is implosive 
and when explosive; otherwise we might be trapped by our own 
logic into calling such a consonant equally implosive and explosive 
(which would be admissible only if it were a geminate, or 
somehow reinforced by an additional element). The accent gives 
us our criterion: The syllable-boundary in ‘they have returned’ is 
[Sób—uw| not [Só—buw] for several reasons: *{85} cannot 
constitute a separate word or even the end of a word, while ( SSD } 
is a word ‘he has returned.’ The unaccented syllable cannot be 
expected to constitute a word by itself, but {UW—}(the prefix 
‘and’) can serve as the beginning of a word. So the {5} of (Sóbuw] 


is syllabically implosive.* On the other hand, ‘they have captured’ 
is {S8o—Buw} not {sob—vw}. For *{UW—-} cannot be initial, while 
(báw-] is initial in ?53 (buwz'] ‘scorn’ (Ps. 123:3; §2.3Eb), 243 
(buwl] ‘food’ (Job 40:20), V13 {buwe} ‘byssus (linen)’ (Esther 
1:6)? and in a language without initial vowels except for the ‘and’ 
prefix, an intervocalic consonant would ordinarily go with the 
ensuing vowel and thus count as explosive.° 


NOTES TO 4.5Aa 


1. A special phonetic environment—the ensuing word in conjuncture and 
accented on its initial syllable—may reduce the two classes of words to an 
identical pattern (cf. Š2.2Da): 


1Y verb 12 1 12 i Sobuw 1amow:] ‘they (have) returned to them’ 
z (Job 39:4) 
MS verb "1g 1 v y { əəsuw Kken:l ‘they did (have done) thus’ 
(Judges 2:17) 
otherwise 1#% {sosuw} ‘they did, they have done’ 
(Ex. 12:39 +) 


2. In the Am ‘they’ form of the perfect, the two verb-classes not only accent 
different syllables, as in H, but also are distinguished by their vowels: 


1Y verb 12 y f qamuw?} ‘they (have) stood up’ 
TAM (Ezra 5:2; = H, Ex. 10:23 +) 
cf. JAY {Somuw} ‘they (have) put’ (Dan. 3:12;=H, Jer. 42:17 +) 
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` "ES 
1/5 verb 11Y I[8nOW] ‘they (have) answered’ 

(Dan. 2:10 +) 

cH 319 {OONUW} they (have) answered’ 

(Judges 8:8 +) 
3. "La syllabe,” p. 80. 
4. The effect of the implosive consonant upon the vowel is apparent in the 
terminal - non-terminal alternation of those forms which contain a personal 
suffix beginning with a consonant; e.g., 

"AMP (qon tiy} ʻI have stood up’ (Micah 7:8) 
= "HOA (qam tly} (Job 30:28 +) 
Unless the suffix begins with a consonant, the consonant at the end of the 
root does not by itself check the vowel; hence, even with a non-terminal 
M \ Ve 

accent, B D {qoM} ‘he (has) stood up, arisen’ (Deut. 34:10 +), {sob}. 
123p (qQ9nUW] ‘they (have) stood up’ (Ex. 10:23 +), ( SÓbuw } etc. 
§4.5Ca investigates the exemption of the {9} from certain samdhi changes. 


5. The fricative cannot begin a verse or come after any disjuncture, which is 
the most completely explosive position. 


6. That the 2 was implosive in 12 Ý and explosive in Sy gains a certain 
phonetic probability from such English phenomena as the difference between 
the —£— in 

méter and detér 

Péter 

teéter 


The pre-accentual —— is explosive and aspirate like an initial £— (e.g., terse); 


the post-accentual —£— is greatly modified in American English [£I 81.85, 
note 1). 


4.5Ab. Unchecked syllables in ancient Hebrew. The inventors of 
the consonantal alphabet, and even more the Tiberias Massoretes, 
wrote as though the typical syllable, if not every syllable, began 
with a consonant. Yet what was true of Phoenician and Ht may 
not have been true of Hj. For instance, the pointing '2* 23 ‘I have 
built’ (II Chr. 6:34,38, cf. I Kings 8:44,48), instead of **D*13, 
implies a syllabification / b'o-ni-ti/ in Hr, like the Phoenician 
n13 ‘I have built’ (CIS. 1.3.4) But Hj, pronouncing and 
therefore writing the final weak consonants ñ, Y), "`, and N, had 
only a few morphemes that make a word end in a vowel, and only 
in 1791 at that (84.4B). If a syllable had this vowel or a vowel 
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with a consonantal off-glide fiy, ey, UW, OW], the vocalic 
part of the syllable could be pronounced as though it were the end 
of a word. Any other vowel must have been more or less pressed 
by the ensuing consonant, and also by the vowel after it, which 
clung to the consonant; for no vowel but {UW} could be 
pronounced without a consonant even at the beginning of a word 
(where the help of XN {°-} was required, §3.5Ce). The 
syllable-boundaries of Hj were therefore obscure to a large extent, 
perhaps even more than in English.^ When we talk of syllabifica- 
tion in H and of consonants functioning as explosive or implosive, 
we can only do our best with the surviving evidence, mainly the Ht 
pointing. Of course we do not have on record the full sound of the 
ancient language. 


NOTES TO 4.5Ab 


1. The Hb Massoretes placed the vowel-signs not directly above either the 
letter pronounced before the vowel or the letter after it, but above the space 
in between the two letters ($1.7Ea). Their notation therefore does not reveal 
the syllable-boundaries. But the Hz Massoretes, with their keen grasp of 
phonology, committed themselves to the syllabification of the vowel with the 
preceding consonant. The many cases of "furtive" p'atax between the last 


two letters, like "1° ? in [tac liyex] 'you will prosper' (I Chr. 22:13 +), 
show that the other vowel-points were placed right under the center of the 
letter not through an idle convention but through a criterion of syllable- 
boundaries. Printers have fallen into the bad habit of placing this p'atax 
directly under the final letter: f] *— instead of the f "— of the mss. 


2. When my children were learning to read English by "sounding out" the 
words, I explained that the vowel-letters a, e, i, o, u often have, instead of the 
sound identical with the name [€y, iy, ay, OW, yUW], another sound 
[Æ 8€, I, a, A] — [39] as in and, [E] as in end, etc. It took practice 
before the children could easily pronounce [9], [E], or [T] without a 
consonant to check it. Abstracting these vowels from their familiar 
environment made them nearly as hard as the sounds of a foreign language. 


4.5Ac. Identifying tbe explosive and tbe implosive consonant in a 
biconsonantal root. Several phenomena, besides those already 
mentioned, justify the formulation that in the 1”) class the first 
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consonant is explosive and the second implosive /Cex-Cim/, 
while it is just the opposite in the 11"? class /Cim—Cex/ 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


In the Y”? verbs, a vowel always comes between the two 
consonants. The first consonant precedes it; the second 
follows it. If the second is a consonant that otherwise admits 
of a plosive - fricative alternation, it is always a fricative in 
verbs of this class; ‘return’ is always 3, never 2. 

In the 71"5 verbs, the second but not the first consonant may 


be followed by an accented vowel (except in the rare samdhi 
environment of §4.5Aa, note 1). 


In the 11"? verbs, the first consonant may be followed by the 
second with no intervening vowel, as in 2821 ‘and he 
plundered.’ In the ("Y class, the second consonant may be 
followed immediately by a consonantal suffix, as in NY 
'you (have) returned.' Such consonant-clusters are tight; for 
the previous vowel is checked, and the second consonant will 
be plosive rather than fricative. The preterite of the 1”? class 


illustrates the structure /Cim—Cex/ with particular vividness. 
As this tense was obsolescent in ancient Hebrew (Š 3.7De), the 
persons other than 'he' tended to shed whatever anomalous 
peculiarities of that verbal root structure had produced words 
alien to the predominant word-patterns of the language. But 
the ‘he’ form, which was naturally the most frequent in 
narrative, continued to actualize the /Cim—Cex/ structure, 
while the other forms succumbed to the rules of accent, 
vocalism, and plosive - fricative alternation that apply to 
nouns; e.g., 


an anomalous cluster 854 {wayar ^] ‘and he saw’ 
(Gen. 6:5 4) 

a normal pattern ([- éC 8C} N15) {waters?} ‘and she saw’ 
(Gen. 3:6 T) 

an anomalous final plosive 9D) (wayixed" j'and he rejoiced’ 
(Ex. 18:9) 


a normal pattern {- &C ac} TPH {wataesd} ‘and she put on’ 
(Hosea 2:15)! 


an anomalous i-L-] ] pa | {way ipen} ‘and he turned’ 
i (Ex. 2:12 +) 
a normal Í—é—] 150] fwatepen] ‘and she turned’ 


(I Kings 10:13)? 
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The {-1-} of the prefix in 331 and 1521 shows that even when 
the cluster was so unwieldy that a vowel was let in between the 
two radical consonants, still the first radical consonant checked 
the vowel before it as much as if the cluster were tight and the 
vowel unaccented; cf. the imperfect: 


113 5° fyip neh} “t (masc. ) turns, would turn' (Ezek. 10:11 +) 
AIDA {tip neh} ‘it (fem.) turns’ (Lev. 20:6) 


15A) and the jussive 1 BD ?N (^al tepen} ‘don’t turn’ (Num. 
16:15 +) show a vocalism dependent on the place of the accent, in 
the manner of a noun; e.g., 


15B {Seter} ‘hiding place’ (Is. 16:4 +) 
ra ñ p (Sit riy} ‘my hiding place’ (Ps. 119:114) 
1^ A D {Sit row} ‘his hiding place’ (18:12) 


In H nouns the addition of an accented suffix usually entails a 
change in the vocalism of the base. As a comparison with S 
suggests, in a noun the accent is a fundamental part; indeed the 
accent often seems to play the crucial part in the deflection of a 
basically verbal structure to produce a noun (the subject of much 
of our investigation in Chapter II), But in a verb the accent is more 
often something added under certain conditions only, with minor 
effects or none upon the vowels. This archaic difference between 
verb and noun is observed in H to the extent that some frequently 
used verb- Structures remain utterly unlike the typical noun- 
structures.? 


NOTES TO 4.5Ac 


1. The vowels ($7 8] are normal with a guttural in between ( Š Š 1.6Ba, 2.7). 


2. Very few verbs exhibit the pattern [WaU1CSC] in the fem. to match the 
common {way'iC SC] of the masc.: 

1 2 n] {wat-LDen } ‘and she built’ (Zech. 9:3 +) 

] 3 | [wayiben| ‘and he built’ (Gen. 8:20 +) 

E n] {watibez} ‘and she despised’ (II Sam. 6:16, I Chr. 15:29) 

Ph t] (wayibsz| “and he despised' (Gen. 25:34 +) 

Another verb is represented by the ‘you’ (masc.) form Y YAY [watirso] 
‘and you accepted’ (Ps. 50:18), which is indistinguishable from the ‘she’ form 
($3.8Bb); cf. the jussive ram) {w tirec} ‘and let her accept, that she 
may accept’ (Lev. 26:43). 
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3. Many diachronic or historical studies of languages have made use of 
anomalies in the structure of a language at a given time, explaining them by 
reference to the earlier state of the language. But general linguistic theory has 
not paid much attention to the causes through which some parts of a 
structure otherwise superseded are privileged to survive. Such survivals keep a 
language from having a perfectly coherent and all-inclusive structure at any 
one time. 


The problem can be clarified by a few remarks on the psychology of learning 
a language in childhood. A child begins by learning words or short sentences 
from the speech of his elders as individual items or formulas of expression; at 
this stage his language is only a vocabulary. He soon grasps some structural 
features (phonetic, morphological, and syntactical) common to the items in 
his vocabulary; but as he continually makes mistakes in using them and 
overcomes the mistakes one by one, he remains docile for several years, 
realizing there is much that he has not learned how to say. He is still 
unreservedly willing to acquire, by an effort of accurate imitation, items new 
to him even though they may not fit into the structure of the language as he 
has been using it so far; for he is aware that he does not yet have command of 
the whole structure. Hence he accepts the plural men although he has made 
the habit of forming plurals by the suffix / 7Z,; —9Z, —S/. But sometime 
after the age of five (cf. §2.7Fc), most if not all persons discontinue the 
general effort to learn things that do not fall within the language-structure 
they have mastered up to then. Whatever they are already able to use, even if 
it does not fit into the structure, they may retain as an unanalyzed formula. 
But henceforth, when anything else outside the structure comes to their 
attention, they will either receive it not at all, or else modify it to work it 
into the structure. Only by a special effort, which some persons will make, 
can they learn a certain archaic item of morphology or syntax (like oxen or 
ladies fair), or forms obsolete except in liturgical texts, or names and other 
terms from another language (with a passable imitation of some or all of the 
foreign sounds), or an entire foreign language. 


4.5B. Explosive and implosive consonants at the end of the root in 

Sanskrit. From the third and the second person singular of the S 

perfect, we draw four main points to compare with the H types 

(db, Sáb to; Sobóh, Bobiyto]. 

(1) The S biconsonantal roots have the radical vowel Í—8—] in the 
third person singular of the perfect, and usually {~ &—} in the 
second. 


(2) In the oldest S, the third person singular of such roots appears 
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most frequently with the second consonant iT, V, y, m, 
n]; the second person singular almost never with any other. 

(3) The í—8 instead of 79] in the suffix of the third person is 
mainly limited to the shorter perfect forms, which lack the 
usual reduplication. 

(4) The {-itha} for ‘you,’ instead of Í— tha}, is suffixed only to 
triconsonantal roots, in which the third radical is necessarily 
explosive. 


I should emphasize that the S verbal root, whether biconsonantal 
or triconsonantal, shares at best some but never all the features of 
the H root. 


4.5C. Sanskrit biconsonantal roots. IE comparative philologists 
have long speculated why the perfect of S triconsonantal roots has 


a long 78-1 in the third person singular only; the most frequent 
example is "T {cakara} ‘he has done, he did’ (RV. 1.32.1b 
4).! The second person singular is EH {cakartha} ‘you have 
done, you did’ (5.29.13b +). Triconsonantal roots with an 
explosive middle consonant behave the same:* 


Taur {vivyaca} ‘it encompasses’ (3.36.4c +) 


Teregast ( vivyaktha| ‘you encompass’ (8.81[92] .23a) 


Such triconsonantal roots are rather few and infrequent in the 
Veda. 


NOTES TO 4.5C 


1. In Gathic Avestan the rule is as in S; but in the other Avestan texts the 
vowel can be either {-@—} or 17 8—1: ( bavara} ‘he bore,’ ( dad&ra] ‘he 
fixed’; Jackson, pp. 169, 174. Everyone takes the other texts to be all later 
than the Gathas, but it is not fully proved. The 1st person sing. in Vedic S is 
{cakara} (RV. 1.165.8d), but later both {cakar 8] and í cakar & are used 
in the 1st person while {cakāra} alone is used in the 3d at all periods; see 
Macdonell, p. 356. 


2. Rather, these roots have an initial cluster of two explosive consonants, 
(Vy — ] in this example. 
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4.5Ca. Tbe weak infix 1°}. The [—8— " —á&-| opposition in S 
(phonetically [@ ^ A]) des some parallel in the H (-9— ~“ —4-} 
of {855} ‘he has returned’ - (Sáb tol you have returned.’ But the 
resemblance would be too small to carry weight, if not for the 
deeper affinity between the feature that makes the vowel long in 
the S third person and the one that keeps it unchecked in the 
corresponding H form. If the last consonant of the root in {86b} 
imploded at once upon the nucleus, we would expect a different 
vowel-quality, «(Sáb ], Something intervenes, a post-nuclear ele- 
ment which the consonantal alphabet was ill equipped to show 
graphically. However, we find one important example of this 
element written as the letter NÑ: 


na p (w ”qo°m] “and he (or it) is to rise up' 
(Hosea 10:14) 
elsewhere 971) (Ww qom] (Deut. 19:11 +) 


nip) (w qam t9] ‘and you are to rise up’ 
(Deut. 17:8 +) 


ap fam} “he rose (has risen) up’ 
(I Sam. 17:48 +) 
AOA {gam to] ‘you have risen up’ 


(II Sam. 12:21) 


The N in ON}, though limited to this one occurrence in Hosea, 
must not be dismissed as a quirk of spelling. Possibly it is due to a 
peculiarity of this prophet’s dialect, since he alone of the 
canonical prophets was from Israel, not Judah (cf. §3.9Eb, note 
1). It does not show up in other verbs; e.g., 3 v (w Sob] ‘and he 
is to return’ (Hosea 9:3), 3 (14:5). At any rate, the N must have 
been, in the language of Hosea, a quasi-consonantal—certainly not 
a purely vocalic—infix within the biconsonantal root; for it turns 
up as a consonant in the Am participle ONP íqo em] “rising, 
standing” (Dan. 2:31; cf. 3:3, 7:16). In H the participle (masc. 
sing.) is not distinguished in form from the ‘he’ form of the 
perfect, {gdm}. but outside of this participle and the perfect of 
the simple (qal) conjugation, the root is usually infixed with a 
weak consonant {W} or {y}-010, O°). Quite probably the S 
(7 &—1 results from a vowel + an infix similar to the N in ON BI. 
But we have yet to see the connection between these infixes and 
the phonology of the two radical consonants. 
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NOTES TO 4.5Ca 


1. This is true of all 1" and ""Y verbs. 


2. Aside from BN Y in Hosea, one other root Ü "| has a participle : 9 Š Y 
(rg S, indistinguishable in function from an ordinary adjective ‘needy, 
poor’ (II Sam. 12:1; ws, Pr. 10:4). Elsewhere it is spelled D [ros] (I 
Sam. 18:23 +). Ü "1 occurs just once in a verbal construction: 5 2" {rosuw} 
‘they need, they are in want’ (Ps. 34:11); it appears to be anomalously 
accented on the ‘they’ suffix, like a 71"? verb. The mss., however, leave some 
doubt whether the punctators intended to mark 1277 Or 10; the latter 
would be proper to the "Y class like 4 2 y ‘they (have) returned,’ 7 D ‘they 
(have) stood up’ (Ex. 10:23 +). 


4.5Cb. Infixed /Y/. The radical (79-1 [79i-] in other persons 
of the S perfect, which have the root unreduplicated, implies the 
infixing of a / ^Y —/;e.g., the root (872.—] ‘sit’: 


with farvate (ni gasāda} '[Vak] sat down’ 
reduplication (RV. 8.89[100] .10b) 
PrsuerT fnis gasatth&| | ‘you (sing.) have sat down’ 
(8.48.9b) 
without {upa sedim&]'we have approached’ 
reduplication (1.89.2c) 
fave {nigséda} ‘you (pl.) have sat down’ 
(4.35.8b) 
No H form with t~VY~} corresponds to an Í—€—] form of the S 
perfect, as the (79^—] does seem to correspond to the S 17 &-]. 


Am, however, has a causative perfect B ` Dn (hágeym] ‘he (has) set 


up’ (Dan. 3:2,3,5,7); but it also has B ` pm {wah&qiym} ‘and he 
(has) set up’ (6:2) agreeing better with the H Q^ pr) fheqiym } 
(Joshua 4:9 +), and 2^ DH {hätiyb} ‘he (has) brought back’ 
(Dan. 2:14) corresponding to 3*1] (hešiyb] (Jer. 41:16 +). All 
infixed forms in all three languages have something in common: 
the radical consonant preceding the infix is explosive, for a vowel 
intervenes. In H and Am, roots like 37 . 3n ‘return’ never appear 
as [$ b] or {tb} with no vowel in between. The ‘sit’ root of S 
could not be reduced to an implosive + explosive consonant- 
cluster *Í— Sd—], because the sequence is phonologically impossi- 
ble in S. So íni|Sed|Á], with a /-y-/ infix, is a necessary 
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expedient to avoid a reduplicated form like *íni|sa|sd|Á], with 
zero vocalism in the root before an accented (or accentable) 
suffix.! But the implosive-explosive cluster is also avoided, always 
or sometimes, with several other biconsonantal roots in which 
such clusters are phonologically permissible; e.g., 


Taga: {vipstatuh } ‘they (dual) fly along’ (10.96.92) 


in spite of {paptur} “they (pl.) fly’ (5.59.7a) 


Thus, infixation has a similar function in S and in H and Am, to 
maintain a vowel after the first consonant of a biconsonantal root, 
so that the first consonant will not be implosive. 


NOTE TO 4.5Cb 


1. Chr. Bartholomae, “Die altindischen é-formen im schwachen perfekt," KZ, 
27 (1885), 337-366. 


4.5Cc. Consonants favored for the second radical. The second 
consonant of the root affords a far more revealing comparison 
between S and H. The Rigveda has no less than 45 verbs with a 
third person singular consisting of reduplication + (C8C&,.! All 
such roots are unmistakably biconsonantal. The table shows the 
frequency of the various consonants as the second radical—i.e., 
right before the personal ending. 


(i) semivowels no. of no.of (ii) plosives no. of no. of 
roots occurrences ; roots occurrences 
{aya} 10 40 {—ada} 4 17 
{— ava} 3 7 {— apa; 1 1 
{- ara} 8 75 [-Bbha] — 4 1 
-8naj 5 77 (iii) affricates 
(- ama} 3 15 {ca} 1 7 
{aja} 1 2 
(iv) sibilants, etc. 
{- aga} 1 1 
{-asa} 2 5 
{—aha} 2 3 


By far the largest number of roots found in the perfect, and the 
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most frequent ones, have a semivowel for the second consonant— 
particularly {y}, {%}, or {=}. Of all the S consonants, these are 
most naturally implosive. For instance, an initial cluster cannot 
consist of *(YC-], *írC-], or {2C—} (except for {2Y—}).* What is 
more, the Nagari syllabary, which treats consonant clusters in 
general as though wholly explosive, recognizes the nasal consonant 
(called anusv&ra) as implosive whenever preceded by a vowel that 
belongs to the same morpheme, and followed by a consonant in 
the same word: sre {ja-ghah— tha} you killed’ (2.30.4c), not 


(as most European editors write it) Wes, which would indicate 
an explosive cluster (jà-gha-nthàj, /Y/ unless it precedes a 
vowel, gets a vocalic actualization; e.g., SHE] (Ji- JSS tha} 
[-9€L-] ‘you have won’ (1.102.10a; cf. fSrTX 1Ji—798—y8] ‘he 
has won,’ 10.102.9c). The peculiar writing of íri— p 
(84.5C)—shows that it was, if not absolutely implosive, at least an 
untypical explosive; for it is written not in a cluster with the 
ensuing consonant, but above the line 


NOTES TO 4.5Cc 


1. More often unaccented Í — € 9C], rarely Í —C8C81 and never (or almost 
never) {CaCa}; 84.6Ca. 


2. The few instances of {2°%—} and {RVZ}, actualized [DW—] constitute a 
very minor exception. 


4.5 Cd. Avoidance of explosives in tbe second radical consonant. 
Of the non-liquids the least infrequent is Íd], for no apparent 
reason until we look at the second person singular. There the only 
biconsonantal roots represented in the Rigveda are those which 
yield the endings (- ántha! (roots like {9-™} ‘go, come,’ [t—n] 
‘stretch’), {-étha, —ártha}, and one other which yields 


I 
fasaa {nisasattha}(§4.5Cb), qq [sasattha] ‘you have 
sat’ (3.30.9b). Thus {-C8C—} before the (— tha} suffix is subject 
to the proviso that the second radical consonant be readily 
actualized as an implosive. The {d} of {S-d} meets this require- 
ment because with the {th} of the suffix it forms a geminate QI 
[tth]! Now the H analogue of gemination, the strong d'oge$, 
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provides the only condition for the second radical to be actualized 
as a plosive even after a vowel, instead of being made a fricative; 


e.g., 
nng { Saitoh} ‘you have set’ (Ps. 8:7; cf. §§ 4.4C, 4.6D) 
cf, NY {sot} “he has set’ (Job 38:36 +) 


A strong consonant has a double syllabic function—implosive after 
the preceding vowel, explosive before the ensuing one; but the 
explosive predominates. The biconsonantal in the perfect of early 
S shows, in comparison with H, a momentous restriction upon the 
second consonant, probably due in origin to some inability to give 
an implosive actualization of most consonantal phonemes or 
arch-phonemes, especially in clusters (cf. §5.4Bb). H and Am 
allow a much wider range of consonants in the corresponding 
position, because any given consonantal phoneme or arch- 
phoneme freely admits of both implosive and explosive articula- 
tion. /P, B, T, D, K, G/ are actualized as fricatives B, 3, 
n, 35, 5, 3 in the majority of positions; so these languages do 
not avoid even the arch-phonemes which least readily admit of 
implosive articulation. Our study of biconsonantal roots of the S 
type 18V] ‘sit? and the H type (SVb] ‘return’ has captured not 
only the extent of the similarity, but also the basic difference and 
at least a partial explanation of it. The S and H suffixes for 
persons other than the second and third singular are -not 
comparable.” I have little doubt but that the similarity between S 
and H in these two persons is genetic; but the endings of the rest 
of the paradigm imply a quite independent development in both 
languages, from different starting points. 


NOTES TO 4.5Cd 


1. Aspirates can only be geminated in this way, not *#btb. 


2. It goes without saying that the special Semitic endings for the feminine 
have no parallel in the IE verb ($3.6B). 


4.5Ce. Consonants avoided at tbe beginning of a Greek word. 
While the G vowel system, more than that of any other IE 
language, resembles the H, the G consonant system does not. G 
has no fricatives (except for £ [FS]and WPS], §2.6Dc), and on the 
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whole the second radical consonant is restricted as severely as in S. 
Moreover, G rather symmetrically restricts the initial consonant: 
those which are most readily implosive, and therefore favored as 
the second radical, are more or less avoided in the initial position. 
To illustrate it in the perfect tense is inconvenient because of the 
morphophonemic complexities of reduplication; but the whole 
language is characterized by "'prothetic" vowels before p and 
sometimes before related consonants, though the cognates in other 
IE languages have only the initial consonant; e.g., 


épu0pOc ‘red’ (nom. sing. masc.; Od. 9.163, etc.) 


= Latin ruber (Horace, Ser. 1.8.5, etc.) 
éAeU0O epov ‘free’ (acc. sing. masc.; Tl. 6.528, etc.) 
= Latin liberum (Plautus, Capt. 43, etc.) 


OutxAn ‘fog’ (II. 1.359, etc.) 
= Lithuanian migla 
d@vewwt ‘cousins’ (IL 9.464, etc.) 
cf. Latin nepotes ‘grandsons’ (Vergil, Ecl. 9.50, etc.) 


The y— (or ;—) of cognate languages is represented by either 
"rough breathing" or $ in G: 


OÇ ‘who’ (relative; I. 1.64, etc.) 
=S q {yah} (RV. 1.8.7a, etc.) 

. Çuyop ‘yoke’ (IL, 5.730, etc.) 
=S T" {yugan} — (RV.3.53.17b, etc.) 


This is, however, a phenomenon of the G word rather than the G 
root. Very few consonants are admitted at the end of a G word, 
evidently because an implosive articulation of them was uncon- 
genial. So the frequency of final / 7"/ and /—Y/ (the v in —at, 
—0), as well as the absence of initial / Y^» Y—/, argues a 
preference for treating these two consonants as implosive.! That 
/8/ also was preferably implosive in G rather than explosive, 
appears from its abundance as a final sound and its replacement by 
"rough breathing" in the initial position, ëóoç : (sádah] ‘sear’ 
(82.3A). Such drastically modified actualizations of the consonan- 
tal arch-phonemes /Y/ and /S/ are not too surprising in a 
language with extensive Ablaut modifications of the vowels. The 
words that begin ép—, àp—, óp— instead of [r-] indulge the 
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natural implosiveness of the p by exempting it from the initial 
position (cf. 85.4Bb). We may suspend judgment on the widely 
held theory that the initial vowel represents a laryngeal consonant 
of prehistoric G (cf. épefoc : S{r&jah}: H (eSr&ebi, 82.7A, note 
4). It strikes me as gratuitous to go further, as some do, and 
suppose that even the IE languages which lack the "prothetic" 
vowels must once have had a laryngeal in front of the r or other 
liquid consonant.” 


NOTES TO 4.5Ce 


1. The antepenult accent in both the “second” and the “first declension"— 
e.g., éAeUO epo ‘free’ (nom. pl. masc.; Euripides, Hipp. 421, etc.), éAeU0epat 
(nom. pl. fem.; [Andocides] 4.1)—treats — as a consonant no less than the 
—€ of éAeUOepoc (nom. sing. masc.; Aeschylus, Eum. 340, etc.), or the —v of 
éXevPepov (nom.-acc. sing. neuter, acc. sing. masc.). Most verb-endings in 
—Cat entail a recessive, antepenultimate accent. 


2. That is as bad as arguing that an initial sC— cluster in Italian—e.g., stando 
"being'—must go back to a proto-Romance *esC—, because the Spanish is 
esC— (estando), the French éC— (étant; OF. esC—), etc., and Italian itself has 
isC— (istando) in the rare case where the previous word ends in a consonant. 
Since we are dealing with the Romance languages, we know the ancestral 
form, Latin stando 'by standing,' which is plainly enough continued by the 
st— of Italian. The basic divergence between Italian and Spanish is shown by 
their treatment of the initial and the final s of stas ‘you stand’ > It. stai, Sp. 
estás ‘you are.’ The most explosive position of the Latin phoneme / 8 /, the 
Romance arch-phoneme /S/ —in an initial sC— cluster—is readily maintained 
by Italian, provided it does not follow a word that ends in a consonant; but it 
is changed to an implosive position in Spanish by the prothesis of a 
front-vowel. The most implosive position of the same Latin phoneme and 
Romance arch-phoneme-at the end of a word—is maintained by Spanish but 
so drastically modified in Italian that it becomes a front-vowel. Both estas 
and stai are disyllabic, unlike stas; for instance, at the end of a verse stai 
counts as a voce piana, not a voce tronca like sta ‘he is.’ 


4.5D. The explosive consonant before {-itha}, The second person 
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singular ending {i tha}, instead of {- tha}, occurs after Í-CC- 1 or 
vol e.g., 


qafa ( vavakgitha| ‘you have grown great’ 
| (RV.2.24.11b +) 
{cakartitha} ‘you have split’ 
| (1.57.6b) 
fats — (viveditha] ‘you (have) found’ 
| (8.15.5b) 
SUMS {rurdjitha} ‘you (have) broke(n) down’ 
| (6.16.39c 4) 
{avitha} ‘you (have) helped’ 
(1.131.5b +) 


The last is typical of {aC-} roots, in which vowel-lengthening 
serves for reduplication. Such roots are not biconsonantal, except 
to those who hold rigorously to the laryngeal theory, but they are 
two-phoneme roots ($3.5Ce). The other roots that get the 


[-itha! suffix are clearly triconsonantal. The middle consonant is 
most often a liquid [r, i, u],in an implosive position before the 
third consonant. The latter is commonly a plosive, and in any case 
occupies an explosive position. A syllable-boundary right before 
the {-1-} (e.g., */ cakart—itha/) would be doubly implosive and 
most unlikely, if not impossible. In H, as we saw, the so-called 1"? 
roots like 3?» ‘plunder,’ which are biconsonantal, are distinguished 
from Y" roots like 30 ‘return,’ by the explosiveness of the 
second consonant; and these 1”? roots alone have {—1yto} instead 


of {- to]. The two languages therefore have a similar condition 
for the use of the longer suffix, that it must follow an explosive 
consonant. That excludes the H triconsonantal roots from having 


{-lyto} because their third consonant cannot, in any verb-form 
whatever, constitute an implosive + explosive cluster with the 
second consonant.? 


NOTES TO 4.5D 


1. One word, {vettha} ‘you know,’ remains outside this rule; §4.6D. 


2. The PER the syllabic actualization of / 37 occurs in both H and S before 
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certain suffixes besides the ‘you’ (sing.), but those other suffixes show 
nothing in common between the two languages; e.g., 


qa tart {vavaksiré} ‘they have grown’ (RV. 2.34.4a) 
'n 187 (ro^iytiy| ‘I have seen’ (Gen. 7:1 +) 


4.6. LONG 1-81 AND THE STRESS-ACCENT FOLLOWING A 
PITCH-ACCENT 


In the H perfect, the verbs which have (-1yto] in the second 
person singular are the only class with {~ h] in the third. In S it 
does not hold; for the verb-class with (—ithajin the second person 
has no peculiar ending for the third, but just the {~ 4} shared by 
all S perfects. The rarer ending 17 8] would offer a more attractive 
comparison with (795, because the length-component of the 
vowel {-&} finds some counterpart in the weak consonant 
following the H vowel. Yet the facts of S in no way warrant a 
paradigm 


2d person singular {itha} 

3d person singular {- 4} 
comparable to the H [—yto, —h1. The only positive example in 
the Rigveda (which has been thoroughly indexed) is 

{cakarti tha ‘you have split’ (§ 4.5D) 
"wd {cakart&} — “he (has) split’ (10.67.6b) 

The list could be eked out a little by admitting forms from the 
Atharvaveda. Even so, the vast majority of verbs with (793 in the 
third person singular do not have {—itha} in the second. Studying 
the reason for this evident disparity between S and H, we discover 
it is connected with another disparity: the udatta, if there is any, 
comes not on í(-8, —itha}, but on the previous syllable, whereas 
the {- SH} and the f-iy-] of {-iyto} are accented in H.' The 
implications are surprising and momentous. 


NOTE TO 4.6 


1.In Classical S, according to Panini 6.1.193,196, either syllable of the 
ending [tha] may be accented, or any other syllable in the word! Classical 
S texts have never been written with accents; so we cannot verify what the 
Classical S authors did with this extraordinary liberty. 
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4.6A. The unreduplicated perfect (veda, véttha}. The received 
text of the Rigveda in general does not exhibit the morpholog- 
ically optional 1791 (3d person sing.) unless the meter requires it, 
as in arta fanaa wr (kareneva. vi cakarta ravena} 
‘as if with a hand, he (has) split [him] through with a roar’ 
(10.67:6b).! But there are major exceptions. Of a! verbs in the 
perfect, the one which appears most often with (7 8] instead of 
{~a} shows the í-8] time after time in the absence of any 
metrical constraint: 


‘he knows’ ‘you know’ 
Books i-ix Book x Books i-tx Book x 
{veda}? 9 7 {véttha} 1 
{veda} 9 fvettha} 2 
{veda} 18 15 {vettha} 1 
*{veda} lacking *{vettha} lacking 


I list the tenth book of the Rigveda in a separate column because 
it Is a sort of supplement less antique than the other nine. The 
long vowel appears optionally in the second syllable, but not if the 
first syllable is unaccented (anudatta), Furthermore, in the first 
nine books | védÁ] and {veda}. ( vétthá] and ( v6tth&] are 
significantly distributed at the beginning, the end, and elsewhere 
in the pada, (the half-verse, most frequently of eleven, eight, or 
twelve syllables): 


{veda} {veda} [véttha] {vettha} 
initial 5 6 2 
final 2 
medial 2 3 1 


The final syllable of a pada is metrically anceps, but in that 
position the text never shows any optionally long vowel (§4.6F). 


Plainly [vődā} and {vētthā} are favored at the beginning of a 
pada, but not an odd or an even pada, indifferently (83. 4Ef, note 


2). In all eight idi it is an odd pada.*? Thus [veda] and 


[vettha] open the verse.^ In the three instances where {veda} is 
non-initial, the meter either requires or at any rate strongly favors 
a long syllable (1.31.5c, 6.1.9c; 4.8.22). But no metrical cause 
accounts for the preference accorded to | v6dà] and { vetth&| at 
the beginning of a verse. 
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NOTES TO 4.6A 


1. The last four syllables must be — (S3.4Ef). 
2. Not counting qaTer { vēdāsya} (1.164.7a-b), which is ambiguous 


through crasis (-ívedà asya}), The pada or word-by-word text always 
gives the normal form qq with the short final vowel. 


3. The eight passages are 1.25.7a,8c,9c, 5.12.3c, 6.42.3c, 8.50[61].12c; 
6.16.3a, 8.24a. I have studied the list compiled by E. Vernon Arnold, Vedic 
Metre in Its Historical Development (Cambridge, 1905), p. 120; he judges not 
by what length is actually attested but by what the meter would favor if his 
canons of meter are correct (pp. 108-112, 137-140). Yet it is by means of the 
attested length that we may discern certain phonetic influences which. the 
meter tells us nothing of. 


4. A verse consists of two p8das; in certain kinds of stanzas there is an odd 
pada, which comprises the last verse. 


4.6B. The Hebrew cin owriyt. The S sequence of udatta in the 
first syllable, lengthened final vowel in the second, finds an 
astonishing parallel in 


b Š (p'ódoh } ‘he has redeemed’ (Ps. 55:19) 


n2y | soloh} ‘he, it went (has gone) up’ (Ps. 18:9, 
Leo. he 78:31, Pr. 24:31) 
cf, A29 feoliyto} ‘you have gone up’ (Ps. 68:19) 


The cinowriyt “ is, in certain environments, placed above the 
syllable preceding the one that is ordinarily accented: 178, 
HUB (Is. 29:22; Job 33:28 +), HEY, AY (II Sam. 22:9 +; Ps. 
47:6, Ex. 12:38 +). It is one of the accents peculiar to the three 
books, Psalms, Proverbs, and Job. Its shape is the same as, the 
disjunctive accent called cimowr or zar qo^; cf, MWY {eosoh } the 
(has) made’ (Ex. 36:12), 792 {k sec] ‘like a tree’ (Ps. 1:3). 
However, this disjunctive accent is placed at the very end of the 
word, while cin-owriyt can only be used on an unchecked syllable 
followed immediately by the conjunctive accent m'hupok" , 
(much less often meyr’Ko” |) in the next syllable. I am not aware 
of any phonetic description of cin-owriyt. The etymology that 
connects it with T3113 2jp? (1"qowl cinowrgyko (Ps. 42:8, 
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cf. H Sam. 5:8), if this means ‘to the sound of your waterfalls,' 

would imply a high but falling pitch.’ Besides, from the placing of 
the cinowriyt above the letter, I infer that it was probably 
higher-pitched than the ensuing m"hupok" or meyr ko? (cf. the 
eowleh w "yowred, S1. 5Bb). The accent written below the letter 
after the cin owriyt is the main one of the word and doubtless 
had an element of stress, as well as some other feature which 
distinguished m'hupok" or meyr'ko? from every other kind of 
accent. Now, in S nothing is so likely to have prolonged the final 
vowel of (V&dB] as a stress-accent in that syllable, following the 
ud&tta (the raised pitch) of the initial syllable (8 3.4Ef). Besides, 
the rootsyllable {801-}, accented with cimowriyt in by 
recalls the ud&tta in the root of (va|váks|itha, vi) ved) itha, 
ruj rój|itha], etc. (84.5D). 


NOTE TO 4.6B 


1. For another etymology, see Wickes, Accentuation of tbe Poetical Books 
(81.5C, note 2), pp. 16, 22-23. 


4.6Ba. Tbe prosodic environment of tbe cin-owriyt. In order to 
ascertain the distribution of the cinowriyt in Ht, we must not 
rely on any Bible edition but Kittel-Kahle;' for the rest are based 
on no better authority than late medieval manuscripts and their 
Massorahs. The practice of the early manuscripts cannot be 
reduced to a simple rule, and they are not in every passage 
consistent with one another. The Kittel-Kahle edition follows the 
excellent Leningrad Codex B 19a (§2.3Eb, note 5). In the main 
the cinowriyt occurs on the first word of a verse, generally on 
the first syllable—the next syllable having the accent m'hup:ok". In 
H poetry the verses range considerably in length, and the number 
of syllables is quite unregulated; but rarely does a verse of average 


length begin with a two-accent word, as in Ps. 119:52, **31 


[zokar tiy} ‘I remember.’ The longer verses have roughly the 
same number of syllables as the most typical Vedic verse, which 
consists of two hendecasyllabic half-verses, called padas . Especial- 
ly frequent in longer H verses is an initial group of two words 
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followed by the Massoretic juncture sign called l"gar" meh: ‘by 
itself, as in 


oy nop (eol gh eosón | } “Smoke went up’ (Ps. 18:9) 
1339 n5 [maher e&neniy | } ‘Hurry, answer me’ (143:7) 


Such groups typically contain four syllables—i.e., four vowels, not 
counting the glides like .. {2}. In the Vedic meters, a caesura is 
most frequent after the fourth or the fifth syllable: 


Taya: HS: 
> {veda navel! semudriyah | ‘He knows the ships of 


the sea’ (RV. 1.25.7c) 
TAs REUS D) 
u / i 


(veda mS déva/ rtupa ptünBh] ‘The god, the guard- 


ian of the seasons, knows me’ (5.12.3c) 


Besides, in H the word following the 1] qar meh: is likely to have 
cirowriyt , m hupok ; e.g., 
1n28?53 vn? | DN h'n 
(xoziyto ° Lys | mohiyr D'im lani" tow} You see a man diligent 
in his work’ (Pr. 22:29) 
. ho ppp i? pins 
[boxen" to libiy | poqad” to Lay" loh] ‘You have tested my 
heart; you have inspected at night’ (Ps. 17:3) 
The second word, the one before the 1] “gar meh:, is most often the 
Tetragrammaton, read as / “8donoy / always with terminal (non- 
samdhi) vocalism: 
"Won uppen nim Apap 
(quwnoh (^Édonay) | howSiyeeniy "Blohay } ‘Rise, O LORD; save 
me, my God' (Ps. 3. :8).2 


NOTES TO 4.6Ba 


1. Other recent edd. follow the rule adopted by S. Baer in his Job (Leipzig, 
1875), Psalmi (1800), Proverbia (1880): cin owriyt on every unchecked 
syllable if the next syllable has m'hupok or meyr ko". The cinowriyt 
before meyr Ko” is in most cases not well attested; Wickes, pp. 69-70. 


2. Cf. the p'o$eq, a juncture sign identical in shape with 1” gar “meh: but 
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permitted after any conjunctive accent (§2. 1Dg). The 1” gar "meh: is used 
only after ?az 19? or m hupok" z in the three books, and after 
Sowpor , in the twenty-one books. The word after l gar "meh: was 
treated as P new beginning of the verse, as though the p^ gar "meh: 
constituted a terminus of some sort. Syntactically it is often a boundary 
ending a clause. 


4.6Bb. Tbe initial position of verbs. Any word whose vocalic and 
syllabic structure admits the cin owriyt , m'hupok" sequence is 
apt to be accented in this double way if placed in a suitable initial 
position. But actually, nouns (including adjectives) are much less 
common than verbs i in that part of the verse. So the accentuation 


of the type |n" g^ (roÉoe yir" "8H | } ‘a wicked man sees’ 


(Ps. 112:10), with the subject before the verb, is infrequent. On 
the other hand, the simplest conjugation of the perfect (the qal), 
occurs with this double accentuation oftener than other forms, 
verbal or nominal. I am thinking not only of instances of n” 
verbs as above, but also of the many more roots that are clearly 
triconsonantal; E.g., 
232 "DN Í "omar nobol } ‘A fool says’ (14:1, 53:2) 
| wan v3 (yobeš kaxsres | }‘It is dried up like a potsherd’ 
(22:16) 

To the extent that the S verb is initial and has a vocalic structure 
at all comparable to the H, it also has the closest resemblance in 
prosody: ud&tta, or high pitch, on the first syllable; lengthening, 
due to an unrecorded stress-accent, in the second syllable. When 
not in the initial position, the verb of either language ordinarily 
loses the raised pitch of the first syllable; e.g., without cin'owriyt 


1132 TD n? nin (wowax eoloh b'yad- Bileowr] ‘A thorn 
goes up into a drunkard's hand’ (Pr. 26: :9), without udātta 
agyam EQ {sa veda yajfiam anugalk } ‘be knows the sacrifice 


step by step’ (RV. 3.11.1c). For the retention of this pitch-accent 
in a minority of the non-initial positions, the two languages have 
quite different conditions. But that weighs less than the prevailing 
alternation: 
raised pitch in the syllable opening the verse - no raised pitch otherwise 

The alternation is by no means purely phonetic or functionless. 
Especially in the case of a verb it helps to bring out a contrast 
between the emphatic initial position and the other positions, 
which are unemphatic. 
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4.6C. Stress in the post-initial and other positions. To judge from 


(ved&] and {véttha} the loss of the pitch-accent on the first 
syllable excludes a long vowel at the end of the next syllable. If we 
follow our reasoning that the non-existence of *{Véda}, 
*fvettha implies the lack of a stress-accent, this plainly does not 
accord with a s cases in H, like (eolohi, The rare cases 
me' (Pr. 24: 29) T d warrant an inference that the lack of a 

m°hupok” or any other ordinary word-accent (i.e., stress-accent) 
in the second syllable of NY is due to the prior lack of a 
pitch-accent in the first syllable—except that a cin-owriyt could 
never come where the next syllable has an unaccented vowel-—e g., 


*? DU. So far the basic accentual difference between I8o1əol } 
and (v&d& (= ved&)| is a matter of subordination: the cin owriyt 
(probably a pitch-accent) depends on the following m'hup:ok" 
(probably a stress-accent), not the reverse, while the long vowel 
(7 8] (probably due to a stress-accent) depends on the preceding 
pitch-accent. Yet the parallel between the H word-accent on the 
ultima and the S lengthening of final vowels goes much deeper; 
and the common origin of the two phenomena is an inescapable 
inference from the manner in which the peculiarities of one 
language become explicable in the light of the other. 


4.6Ca. Furtber definition of tbe tbematic verb. We need to resume 
the results of $ $4.5-4.5Ac, illustrated in the opposed paradigms 
of the ‘he’ and the ‘they’ forms: 


nm”? class nad (Sob 98} ‘he (has) captured' 
_ (Jer. 41:14) 
127 { Sobj uw] ‘they (have) captured’ 
(I Kings 8:48 +) 


1"? class 3v {595} ‘he (has) returned’ 
(Gen. 18:33 +) 
1232 ( Sob] uw] ‘they (have) returned’ 
(Job 39:4 4) 
triconsonantal class 3T {xošab} — “he (has) thought up’ 


(Esther 9:25 +)! 
1300 {x08 buw} ‘they (have) thought up’ 
(Amos 6:5 +) 
= apr (xošob| uw} (Ps. 10:2) 
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The alternation (7 óf} - zero in the singular is unmotivated. In 
general no suffix is needed for ‘he’ in the perfect. Only one class 
of verbs, the 1”, has a suffix. The second consonant of such roots 
is explosive, while biconsonantal roots of the { Sób] type (called 
1"3) have an implosive second consonant. The third consonant of 
triconsonantal roots is implosive too, while the second is explosive 
like the second in a 7172 verb. The Í—3h] of (S9bóh] serves one 
essential purpose, to actualize the explosiveness of the second 
consonant.” I infer that |- 51}, the thematic addition, is ancillary, 
and that the fundamental feature of the verbs I have been calling 
thematic (not only the 71"? class in H but also thematic verbs in IE 
languages) is a root which ends in an explosive consonant.’ The H 
stress-accent depends on the second consonant and is drawn to the 
second syllable if that consonant is explosive. Given a H root 
{C-C,,} like ‘capture,’ the addition of the suffix yields ( Sobóh J, 
because a stressaccent is more congenial after the explosive 
second consonant than before it. I can readily conceive, further, 
that the stress prolongs the second syllable, causing the vowel to 
be followed by aspiration. On the other hand, a root ÍC- C; i like 
'return needs no thematic addition, because the implosive 
consonant will be preceded rather than followed by stress. Finally, 
a triconsonantal root ÍC-C,,—C;,,] has no thematic addition after 
the implosive third consonant; for the second syllable, after the 
explosive, takes the stress—e.g., IxoSáb] and nav {Sobat} “he 
(has) rested' (Ex. 31:17 +). S agrees as closely as its structure 
allows. The biconsonantal root, ending in an implosive, will not 
ordinarily attract a stress-accent to follow it, nor will the 
post-radical vowel be long; e.g., ATA 1998] ‘he has been’ (RV. 
7.1.2c +).* On the other hand, the triconsonantal root, ending in 
an explosive, will attract a stress-accent to follow it, provided the 
explosive consonant begins the second syllable of a verse. Only the 
unreduplicated {veda} [Véid|a:] meets such stringent conditions 
time after time. The H cinowriyt, corresponding probably to the 
S ud&tta, we never see in a perfect form of the{85b} type 
({C5C}), even under the most favorable conditions, namely at the 
opening of a verse in the three poetical books; e.g., 

{ran eal-lol goyim | (^&donoy)| nimig?1ai7237?9 B3 
"Ihe LORD is high above all nations’ (Ps. 113:4; cf. $4.5Ca). But 
another accent, r biyas mug ros, shows the possibility of a 
pitch-accent fixed on the first syllable of a H word while the 
stress-accent was either there or on a later syllable. 
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NOTES TO 4.6Ca 


1. To illustrate the non-terminal - terminal alternation in the singular as well 
as the pl., I recur to the verb 3 ‘sit,’ which has a triconsonantal stem in the 
perf.: 


321 : {yosab} ‘he (has) sat’ (II Sam. 7:1 +) 

} (Ps. 29:10 +) 

1 at "A ç (yos "buw] ‘they (have) sat’ (I Sam. 25:13 +) 
= "73 p [yoSogbuw:) (Ezek. 36:35) 


In the two types of biconsonantal perfect, the vowel is constant whether the 
accent is terminal or non-terminal. 


I 
| 
ig 

d 
O 

EI» 
or 


2. The Latin thematic (“third conjugation”) verbs. dicere ‘say,’ ducere ‘lead’ 
have an imperative usually without the thematic vowel, dic, duc (Plautus, 
Rud. 124, 851, etc.), although dice and dice are not rare in Plautus (Rud. 
124, 386, etc.). Latin permits the explosive articulation of / k/ at the end of 
a word; so the thematic vowel is not necessary. 


3. On the {9 } quality of the thematic vowel, see §4.8A. 


4. One might argue that the short vowel 1— 81 corresponds to zero in H. 
But a parallel between something in one language and nothing in another, 
while not necessarily invalid, cannot bear as much weight as a parallel 
between something and something (cf. $3.2B). 


4.6Cb. Tbe r biya» mug roS and tbe {-8} of tbe Sanskrit 
imperative singular. The conditions favoring 178] over 179] in the 
S perfect (veda. recall those which favor 1781 over {~a} in the 
imperative ( bhava} }, etc. ($3.4Ef). We noted that WaT {bhava} 
‘be,’ occurring at the beginning of a pada, unquestionably has a 
raised pitch in the first syllable, and we interpreted the lengthened 
vowel of the second to be due to an iambic stress. We noted on the 
other side that 71] i {deh} with the double accent r"biyae 
mug ro$, certainly has a stress on the second syllable, and we 
interpreted the initial accent-mark as probably involving high 
pitch. Now we find the r “biyas mug ros in the perfect; e.g., 


ANT {‘ro° oh} ‘he has seen, he sees’ 
(Ps. 33:13, 37:13) 


REY ^w! (w huw? sobt} ‘and be has done’ 
(Job 21:31) 

SON” {omar} ‘he (has) said’ 
(Job 3:3) 
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with a double ads m reminiscent of the cimowriyt + 
m'hupok" of ny, I-A The position of the r'biyae mug'ro$ 
in the verse is also parallel to this extent: with rare exceptions, it 
comes only after the “at nox, the terminal accent marking the 
half-verse. It therefore occupies an initial position in the second 
half-verse of a H poem, a H half-verse being somewhat like a S 
pada in its length and as a unit of versification. However, in a 
minority of cases the r"biyae mug ros (a disjunctive accent) is 
preceded by a word with the conjunctive meyr’Ko" (as in Job 3:3) 
or no accent (as in 21:31)—this without effect upon the r'biyae 
mug ros. The spacing between the half-verses in a Bible manu- 
script implies a real pause in the middle: 


saamaa AR MRT o nim stan ots? 


{misonayim hibiyg (^&donoy) 
ro^oh ?gt lol b ney ho’ odom*} 
‘From heaven gazes the LORD; he sees all the sons of man’ (Ps. 
33:13 in Codex B 19a; §2.3Eb, note 5)? So ART at the 
beginning of the second half-verse seems no less initial than noy 


at the very beginning of the verse, or AGT at the beginning of a S 
verse (i.e., an odd, not an even pada). 


NOTES TO 4.6Cb 


TE 
1.A cinowriyt on the first syllable of the imperative—e g., #1 1 1-is 
impossible, because the CLn‘owriyt can only come on a full vowel (not a 
glide) in an unchecked syllable. 


2. The scribe used the sign " merely to fill up space at the end of a line when 
he did not have enough room for another word (cf. $3.4Eg, note 2). 


4.6D. The Hebrew structure resembling (vétthā}, When I argue 
that the long Í—81] in the second syllable of a Vedic verse is 
traceable to a stress-accent analogous to the H, this seems not to 
take in the second person singular {vettha} ' you know’ (§4.6A), 
because the comparable H form has no stress or any other accent 


on the ‘you’ (masc.) suffix; e.g., nae ( Sab to] « you have 
returned' (Ps. 85:2). Only the “converted” perfect, which has 
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nothing like perfect meaning, has the suffix accented: Bau! 


(w'Bab" t5] ‘and you are to return' (Deut. 30:2 +). The opposition 
between ultimate accent for the "converted" perfect and penulti- 
mate accent for the unconverted is well motivated, and not quite 
parallel to the unmotivated, positional alternation between a long 
and a short final vowel in S: 


initial ATAT ( vettha ‘you know’ (RV. 6.16.3a, 8.24.24a) 


non-initial det  (vetthà|] (5.5.102)! 


The alternation between (5áb" to} 'you have returned' and 
(w Sab tó} ‘and you are to return’ is in part positional; for 
“converted” forms always come at the beginning of a clause, while 
unconverted ones need not and very often do not. An unmoti- 
vated, purely positional alternation is found in the unconverted 
perfect of one H verb: 


initial në { Sato] ‘you have set’ (Ps. 90:8) 
non-initial ñ n? {šat} (8:7) 


No other H verb in the ‘you’ form of the perfect meets the 
stringent conditions for the shift of the stress-accent to the second 
of the two syllables. In (8&5 to} the two vowels are separated by 


a cluster, the implosive 2 [5] and the explosive ^ [t]; and the 
implosive is not in the least assimilated or otherwise subordinated 
to the explosive. Indeed, this cluster is predominantly implosive, 
because it can come at the end of a word, as in now fyosab t] 
‘you (fem.) have sat’ (Jer.3:2),* but not at the beginning. n30 
*{ áb t] ‘you (fem.) have returned’ is not recorded in the Bible, 
like most other feminine verb-forms, because the text deals mostly 
with men and a masculine God; but in the everyday language of 
the Hebrews the feminine must have been nearly as frequent as the 
masculine. In {Sétol, Sats} on the other hand, instead of a 
consonant cluster between the vowels, there is just the strong 
consonant P [t]—of predominantly explosive character, as it is a 
plosive, not a fricative; besides M can begin a word at least as 
readily as it can end one. The stress-accent tends to be displaced to 
a later position where it will follow rather than precede an 
explosive consonant. We must not expect it to be displaced from a 
position where it precedes an implosive, unless there is a semantic 
motive. If «Ain »qmátoh], «ni3 «(máto|'you have died, you 
are dead' occurred in the Bible, it might well have had the same 
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variation in accent as ‘you have set.’ The pronoun ‘you’ (as we saw 
in 883.9Di, 4.4Cb) varies between ARN [^atóh] and AAN 
(^át-oh) (terminal ^n (^5toh1). At the beginning of a verse or a 
half-verse, it is always Í “atól; (e.g., Gen. 8:16, 41:40). Precisely 


the same phonetic tendency has gripped another word that is 
morphologically unrelated: 


non-terminal nny (ato ] 'now' (Gen. 31:28 +) 
non-terminal nn? { e&t-oh ] (Judges 11:7, etc.; never initial)? 


terminal nny Í feotoh] (Joshua 14:11 +) 


NOTES TO 4.6D 


1. A suspicion has crossed my mind that the alternation here may be due to 
the difference between proclitic and enclitic pitch, just as in the peculiar 


phenomenon of the Maitrayani Samhita, TT E TR (§2.3Dc). But the 
distribution of {véda ~ veda} shows no correlation between the final 
vowel and the pitch of the syllable. qqT , aT, ag , A7 all occur in initial 


position, and all more than once (RV. 1.25.7a,8c,9c, 6.42.3c; 5.12.3c, 
8.50[61] .12c; 1.25.9a, 6.51.2a, 8.41.5c; 1.25.7c,8a). 


2. The ° directs us to P MAW in the margin. The Massoretes did not 
recognize a final D-— instead of i13— as a regular spelling for accented 
[= 507 except in the "converted" perfect, which always begins with —7 
‘and’ ( Š S 4.4Ca-b). | hwy [Satiy | | ‘I have set’ (Ps. 73:28) is accented 
like neo under similar conditions: it follows the terminal accent sowl sh 
w yowred and is therefore initial. 


3. The $^ wo? under the final consonant is, as in other positions, a negative 
sign, indicating the absence of a vowel in an environment where a vowel is 
usual (§2.3B, note 1). 


4. The accent Zoqep * is absolutely excluded from the initial word of a 


clause, unless the conjunctive , can precede it within the word, as in 


ADNI {we omar "tó| ‘and you are to say’ (II Sam. 11:21, etc.). 


4.6E. The terminal (7 8} of Sanskrit. At the end of a pada, Vedic 
S does not permit the alternative forms ending in a long vowel. 
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Now that we have found a phonetic reason for the {a ~ 3} 
variation in the other parts of the verse, we can lay aside the idea 
that the uniformly short 191 in the terminal position came from a 
tendency in the Rigveda text-tradition to replace an original long 
vowel in all such words with a short vowel wherever the meter 
permits. The alleged tendency would have had no metrical 
purpose, as the final syllable of a pada is anceps, but rather a 
morphological one, to assimilate the Vedic language as much as 
possible to the Classical S of postVedic times, when this 
unmotivated variation was obsolete. However, we have noted 
many occurrences of the long vowel in non-terminal positions 
where the short vowel is metrically acceptable; so it is gratuitous 
to suppose that the text-tradition ever put a short vowel in place 
of a long one which had originally stood in the text of any verse. 
It makes better sense to uphold the fidelity of the text-tradition 
here, as on many other points. Just as the H suffix {- to(B)] may 
or may not have a stress-accent in a non-terminal position but 
must not have it at a terminus, so the S suffix may be Í— 658] or 
(7 tha} in a non-terminal position but only {~ tha! at the end of a 
pada. The lengthened vowel in S we have inferred to be due to a 
stress-accent common on the second syllable of a pada, and 
occasional further on, but not on the last syllable. All types of H 


words that vary between t- CoH} and (- Col], {[-Ciy} and 
{-“Ciy}, {-Cuw} and Í— Cuw] require the form with unaccented 
ultima at a terminus (§3.9Db). Correspondingly, all types of S 
words that vary between {-V} and 1- V require the short vowel at 
a terminus—which argues that when terminal they could not have 
stress on the ultima. That there should be a prosodic difference 
between a given S word in initial, medial, and final position is easy 
to understand in view of the semdhi. Word-boundaries are clearly 
marked off only at the beginning and the end of a p&da.' So when 
the second syllable of a word is the second syllable of a pada, that 
is one environment; when it is the last syllable of the pada, that is 
another environment; and when it is neither, that is still another 
environment. In H the word-boundaries are much more conspic- 
uous; but the hierarchy of accents sets up the terminal positions as 
opposed to any non-terminal ones, and the accentuation peculiar 
to Psalms, Job, and Proverbs has, furthermore, certain non- 
terminal accents that are chiefly initial. 
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1. The text shows no word-boundary between the two p&das (or half-verses) 
of a verse, but the meter and the accents show there was a terminus. 


4.6F. Closing remarks on (veda, vettha} The outstanding 
resemblances in accent between the Vedic S and the H verb in the 
perfect are: 


(1) The udatta and the cin-owriyt are mainly restricted to the 
beginning of a verse. 

(2) When there is an unmotivated variation between long {-2} 
and short 1-8] in S, or between ultimate and penultimate 
stress in H, the 1-8] and the stress on the ultima are mainly 
limited. to disyllabic words and are least infrequent at the 
beginning of the verse. 


The full accentuation, both pitch and stress, of the verb in the 
perfect is realized in the initial position; but elsewhere either the 
pitch- or the stress-accent, or both, are liable to modification and 
even suppression. 


4.7 THE BACK-VOWEL AFTER THE INITIAL CONSONANT 


The most Important comparison between the G and the H perfect, 
apart from the ‘you’ suffix —@a :(- v0] (84.4), lies in the radical 
vowel. (F)oibe, (F)oidev ‘he knows’ (IL 1.343, 24.41, etc.), 
(F)oio0a ‘you know’ (1.85, etc.), and (F)oiéa ‘I ‘know’ (4. 163, 

etc.) begin {COC—}, the quality and pitch of the vowel being nearly 
identical with the corresponding vowel in 


1 wy {sð} ‘he does, he has done’ (Ps. 9:17, 135:6) 


_ noy [eoloh ‘he, it went (has gone) up’ (84.6B) 
D'23 feoliyto} “you have gone up’ 
YAY ITS fyodoe tiy} ‘I know’ (Pr. 23:35) 


The o in the root characterizes also the reduplicated perfect of 
many G verbs: \éAoume(v) ‘he, she, it has left’ (Jl. 1.235, Euripides, 
Hel. 209, etc.), wémov@e(v) ‘he, she has suffered’ (lon 342, 1379, 
etc.), yeyove(v) ‘he has become’ (864, etc.). It was an open [9] in 
the diphthong ot, at least in Gh, but a closed [9] in any other 
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environment (§1.7Fd). Walter Belerdi maintains that this back- 
vowel is the most characteristically IE feature of the G perfect— 
more so than reduplication, special perfect endings, or the —K— 
extension as in dédouxe(v) ‘he fears’ (Aeschylus, Eum. 390; 
Aristophanes, Ves, 1358; etc.).! At any rate it is a valuable parallel 
to the back-vowel {9} of the H perfect. 


NOTE TO 4.7 


1. "La formazione del perfetto nell’ indoeuropeo,” Ricerche linguistiche, 1 
(1950), 95-129. Gb detdorxe (II. 21.198); the spelling —et— indicates a long 
first syllable because in Gb, unlike Ga, the [©] shows the effect of being 
checked by the consonant cluster *[— du-]. 


4.7A. The velar - palatal alternation of Sanskrit. It is futile to 
imagine that the S perfect too is characterized by a back-vowel in 


the same position. The Í—9—] of SUA [ruroja]'he shattered’ 
(RV. 10.89.7b +), Tate { tutdda} ‘he has oppressed’ (1.162.17b), 
etc., is determined by the second consonant / ^*^ / of the roots 
/r-uj-, t-ud-/ just as the (- 8-1 of TATT (P1pe98] ‘he has 
adorned’ (1.68.5d) or of the unreduplicated {véd@} ‘he knows’ is 
determined by the second consonant /~4~/of / P 19^, vedez 
(82.2Bb).! S does have, however, a phenomenon related to the G 
—0— of the root in the perfect tense, as opposed to the —e— of the 
reduplicating prefix. It appears in 


fanta ( jigaya] 'he has won' (10.102.9c +; imperative AAT 
i | (jaya) 8.78[89] .4d) 
fw (jigethal ‘you have won’ (1.102.10a +) 


AFTA ‘oikaya} ‘he has observed’ (10.114.9d +) 


Fahd {ciketa} ‘he has perceived’ (1.67.7a[4a] +; 
present Galea {Cétati } 7.46.2b +) 


These verbs, outside of the perfect, show only the palatal {C}or 
{J}, never the velar {K} or {9}. The distribution of palatals and 
velars in S has been taken by most IE scholars as the sure proof of 
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an opposition / 9 ^ 9/ in the pre-history of S, like the one so 
amply recorded in G—a frontvowel causing the labio-velar 
consonants of IE to develop. into palatals in S, a back-vowel 
causing them to become velars.? I consider this a possible and very 
ingenious reconstruction, but it may not be necessary. The 
/ € " 9/ of G may be stated as an alternation not actualized in S 
except in a special environment. The alternation takes place at 
that point of the syllabic release where the consonantal segment is 
succeeded by the vocalic segment. The root received a certain 
inflection, or deflection, at that point to distinguish the perfect 
from other stems—especially the imperfect (under which I include 
the present and the imperative). The G vowel o and the S velar 
consonant have in common the quality of being articulated farther 
back than the e and the palatal consonant. The deflection of the 
verb-root is thus a velarization—which makes the palatalization of 
the reduplicating prefix (884.3, 4.3C) a more understandably 
motivated process. 


NOTES TO 4.7A 


1. The. vocalism of Avestan is more variable: { vaéda } corresponding to S 
{veda}, and (VOL St] to s {vettha}, Jackson, p. 175. 


2. Wackernagel, I, 143-146. The first important work to connect the 
front - back alternation of vowels in the European languages with the 
palatal - velar (“guttural”) alternation of consonants in the Indo-Iranian was 
by H. Collitz, “Die entstehung der indoiranischen palatalreihe," Beitrage zur 
Kunde der indogermanischen Sprachen, ed. Adalbert Bezzenberger, 3 (1879), 
177-234. 


4.7 B. Non-proclitic {9}, The back-vowel in the root of the G and H 
perfect and the velar replacing the palatal in the S perfect are 
connected with accent but apparently do not depend on low 
pitch. To be sure, in a reduplicated G form like yéyove(v), with 
the recessive accentuation which characterizes nearly the entire G 
verb-system, the —o— will come in the penult after the accent. But 
our previous experience with this enclitic position does not lead us 
to expect a vowel due to low pitch here (cf. 883.2Ab-c). 
Moreover, the gradation 
indicative oide(v) ‘he knows’ - participle eiócoc ‘knowing’ 
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(IL. 4.310, etc.) excludes o from the pre-accentual position.! 
Evidently it would be a mistake to apply the analogy of the noun 
with a back-vowel due to a proclitic trough (82.2Gd). The {9} of 
the H perfect verb is not due to a proclitic trough either; for it 
does not behave as in a noun or adjective: 
pin ixozag] “he grew (has grown) strong’ 
_ (Judges 1:28 +) 
npn {xoz qohj sit (fem.) grew (has grown) strong' 
(II Kings 14:5 = II Chr. 25:3) 
cf. pn [xozoq] ‘strong’ (masc.; Ex. 10:19 +) 


n pin (xázogoh] “strong? (fem.; I. Sam. 14:52 +) 
In the noun or adjective the accent on the feminine suffix 
displaces the proclitic trough so that the initial consonant is 
followed not by 19] but by a mere glide. In the perfect of the verb, 
the suffix, while taking the accent, does not affect the {9} of the 
root; it remains where it was in the unsuffixed masculine? The 
non-proclitic character of the {9} in the perfect is further shown 
by retraction or n $iygoh of the accent: 
"2 N (?gnar liy} “he (has) said to me’ 
(II Kings 8:14 +) 
cf. N19 PIM {xozoq huw? } ‘it (masc.) [is] strong’ 
(Num. 13:31 +) 

Where the {9} is really proclitic, the accent is never retracted to it 
(82.5F). The perfect verb in S does not have recessive accent like 
yeyove(v). The root rather than the reduplicating prefix gets the 
raised pitch in BATA {jajana} ‘he has begotten’ (RV. 4.17.4c 
4)? Papa {elkéta}, etc., provided the verb is in a position that 
admits of accent (83. 5B). Both the guna, grade following the velar 
consonant {K} of {ci kta} and the vrddhi grade following the 
second Íj] of {jajana} depend on the accentability of this 


syllable, in about the same way as the {9} after the first radical 
consonant of the H perfect depends on accentability, either 
through retraction as in `? IBN or with a cinowriyt as in 1 pš 
(§4.6Bb). Those personal endings of the S and H perfect which 
exclude any such accent on the root also exclude this vocalism. 


NOTES TO 4.7B 


1. Aside from the participle and the Ga infinitive eiĝévat ‘to know’ 
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(Aeschylus, Ag. 1196, etc.), the forms that have eiĝ— are all recessively 
accented and do not bring out any connection between accent and the o - € 
Ablaut. 


2. The terminal form of the fem. verb, ` anm (xozoqoh 3 (Ezek. 3:14), 
keeps the accent on the same syllable as the masc., which is AYA (xozoq'j 
when it bears a terminal accent (II Chr. 26:15)—indistinguishable in form 
from the masc. adjective and close to it in meaning. See Š $3.9Db,h. 


3. Had the 1st consonant of the root been an IE labio-velar, we might have 
expected *Í Jagana J, 


4.7 C. The plural of the perfect. The guna grade, which appears in 


{véda} and corresponds to o vocalism in the G perfect, {9} in H, is 
restricted to the singular of the S perfect: 


singular dual plural 
1st person {veda} {vida} 
2d person {vettha} fviddthuh; {vida} 
3d person {veda} { viduh } 


Reduplicated perfects also have the root with guna (or vrddhi) 
vocalism and accent only in the singular: 

Ist person {cakdra} fcakyma} 

2d person  ícakártha) {cakréthuh} {cakra} 

3d person  {cakara} fcakrdétuh}  {cakrth} 


G has comparable vocalism in 


1st person oida iduev (Ga iouev) 
2d person oio0a lorov! lore 
3d person oióe(v) ioao (v) 


and in a poetic—mainly epic—verb (cf. §4.4G) 


Ist. person uépov' uéuauev 

2d person uéuopaç uéparov uéua0 ? 

3d person uégove(v) ueuáaoWv) 
The recessive accent of G verbs removed any see between 
vocalism and accent. Outside of these two verbs,’ G preserves only 
traces of the vocalic alternation in the perfect stem, singular and 
plural; e.g.," 2 


yéyov' for yéyove ‘he is born, he has been born’ (TI. 19.122) 
yeyadouv) ‘they are born, they have been born’ (4.325, Od. 
5.35, etc.) 
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In the H perfect, zero vocalism is limited to the ‘you’ (pl.) forms: 


‘he’ {yodde } 


‘they’ {you 'edw] 

‘she’ (yoq adh } 

‘we’ fyodáe nuw] 

T (yodáe tiy] 

‘you’ (m. sing.) [yodáe to] ‘you’ (m. pL) {y dae tén] 
‘you’ (f. sing.) (yodáe v } ‘you’ (f. pl.) {y dee tén} 


The *we' and 'they' forms have suffixes analogous to those of the 
singular. Only the ‘you’ (pl.) has the accent fixed on the suffix, 
even when terminal; no accent, not even a cinowriyt or a 
sowleh `, ever occurs on the first syllable, as in "Bp 35 ‘I know’ 
(Pr. 23:35).° Zero vocalism, in the root of both the H and the S 
perfect, comes only before those suffixes which render the root 
unaccentable. 


NOTES TO 4.7C 


1. Aristophanes, PI. 100. 
2. For uéuare (Il. 7.160). 


3. The alternation op - a is parallel to ot - t; i.e., a here represents the syllabic 
actualization of * /N / 


4. Other examples in Chantraine, I, 424-425. 
5. H verbs never have a dual. 


6.*Q q y " r *1 ny 2 with r'biyae mug ros would be possible 
($3.4Eg). 


4.7D. Zero vocalism of the Aramaic perfect. A comparison with 
Am furnishes still other evidence that the {9} after the first 
consonant of the H perfect depends on its accentability: 

H noo (Solax} ‘he (has) sent’ (Ps. 111:9) 

H mow í { Solax} ‘he (has) sent’ (Gen. 45:23 +) 

Am now {5 "xi ‘he (has) sent’ (Dan. 3:28 +) 
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The accentuation of Psalms, Proverbs, and Job allows an addition- 
al, or rather a preliminary, accent on the syllable right before the 
one with the main word-accent. The system of the other 
twenty-one books does not. If we had no accented text in H 
except the three books to compare with the Am, we might readily 


infer from the H 127, 12% (Ps. 111:9, Job 28:9) and the Am 
n2U, n??? (Dan. 3:28, Ezra 4:17) that the disparity in vocalism 
Is conditioned by the disparity in accent: the simplest type of 
triconsonantal perfect has {9} before the accented syllable in H 
because a preliminary accent is possible there, but it has $"wo? in 
Am because no such accent is possible. I believe the inference is 
correct, but it is complicated by the fact that i n all twenty-one 


books a H n2 Pi is just as impossible as an Am*D 2t P The structure 
{C “CACY, in H characteristic of the construct state of the noun, 
serves in Am for both the construct and the absolute of the noun 
and (as we have just seen) the perfect of the verb too: 


H absolute 123 (bosorj ‘flesh’ (Lev. 13:10 +) 
H construct 123 (b: sar} ‘the flesh of? (Gen. 17:24 +) 


Am absolute " " ‘flesh’ (Dan. 7:5; no construct 
attested) 

H absolute "2502 (Sopol | ‘lowly, low’ (Lev. 13:20 +) 

H construct `? BO {uws ~ Pal land the lowly of’? 

Am construct ? B wA fuws “pal } ‘and the lowly of’ (Dan. 4:14; 


no absolute attested) 
“Is. 57:15, Pr. 29:23 


Without confounding the {COCSC} absolute of the H noun (or 
adjective) and the (C oC áC perfect of the H verb, we must ask 
whether the absence of both types in Am is due to the lack of the 
double accentscinowriyt , m'hup'ok" and eowl eh w yowred. For 
the syllable before a stress-accent to have S°wo”?—1.e., minimal 
vocalism—is natural enough; cf. cheval ‘horse’ in French (8 3.5Ca). 
On the other hand, some kind of accent preceding the main 
stress-accent would favor a full vowel, though I would not go so 
far as to say that the first a of the Italian cavallo, the Spanish 
caballo or the {9} after the first consonant of 123, NZÙ must be 
in some sense accented. If accent is to remain a useful term of 
phonology, we must not define it so that it becomes a feature of 
all full vowels. Yet we can at least assert that the accentuation 
n2 fits the Am vocalism neatly, while the system which accents 
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7 
n2 to the exclusion of 1222 seems less congenial to H than to 
Am. Here is a momentous idea, that the H of the twenty-one 
books has an Am accentuation while the native H accentuation is 
limited to the three books. 


4.7 E. The Hebrew and the Hebrew-Aramaic systems of accent. To 
put it quite objectively, one system is limited to three books that 
are entirely in H; so it is a purely H accentuation. The other is 
used without distinction for both H and Am. Indeed, the first half 
of Dan. 2:4 is in H: “And the Chaldeans spoke to the king in 
Aramaic”; while the second half is in Am: “King, live forever; tell 
your servants the dream, and we will show the meaning." The 
accents are all the same as if the verse had been wholly in one 
language or the other. We can objectively call this system 
Hebrew-Aramaic. That leaves open the question whether the 
H-Am system could have been H originally. My opinion to the 
contrary may arouse some incredulity, since there is 50 times 
more H text accented according to the H-Am system than Am 
text. Nevertheless, in addition to the reasoning of the previous 
paragraph—that the H-Am accentuation does not illuminate but 
rather obscures the basis for the difference between H and Am 
vocalism—certain details of the accentuation itself suggest that it 
was native to Am and not quite completely carried over into H. 


4.7Ea. Tbe rare accents. Several accents are exceedingly infrequent 
in the whole corpus of twenty-one books, but still are represented 
on those few pages of Am in Daniel and Ezra: 


Aramaic Hebrew! 


Sal" Sel st š 1 (Ezra 5:15) 6 (Gen. 19:16, 24:12, 
39:8, Lev. 8:23, Is. 
13:8, Amos 1:2) 

double meyr fo” ,  l(Ezra7:25) 13 (Gen. 27:25, Ex. 5:15, 
Lev. 10:1, Num. 14:3, 
32:42, I Kings 10:3 = 
II Chr. 9:2, I Kings 
20:29, Ezek. 14:4, 
Hab. 1:3, Zech. 3:2, 
Neh. 3:38, II Chr. 
20:30) 
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Aramaic Hebrew 


gar ney poroh id 1 (Ezra 6:9) 15 (Num. 35:5, Joshua 
(always preceded by 19:51, II Sam. 4:2, 
gal"gel ,) II Kings 9:5, Jer. 13:13, 
38:25, Ezek. 48:21, 
Esther 7:9, Neh. 1:6, 
5:13, 13:5,15, I Chr. 
28:1, II Chr. 24:5, 
= 35:7) 
m3 y 19" . 9 
(a) in the same word 2 (Dan. 4:9,18) 9 (Gen. 8:18, Num. 
as “at nox 28:26, II Kings 9:2, 


à Jer. 2:31, Ezek. 7:25, 
10:13, 11:18, Ruth 
1:10, II Chr. 20:8)? 
(b) in the same word O0 5 (Lev. 21:4, Num. 
as giluwg, 15:21, Is. 8:17, Hosea 


11:6, II Chr. 2:53) 
meyr ko" in the 1 (Dan. 5:17) 7 (Lev. 23:21, II Kings 
same word as Sip xo", 15:16, Jer. 8:18, Ezek. 

36:25, 44:6, Cant. 6:5, 
I Chr. 15:13) 


25 
The phonological status of these accents is not the same for all: 
Sal"Éeletis in complementary distribution with S"gol"to? ^, 
and the double meyr"ko? with the single one; qar"ney poroh 
preceded by gal’gal is opposed to pozer ' preceded by 
Sowpor ; and either mo^y lo?or meyr Ko”, followed by another 
accent in the same word, is opposed at least sometimes to 
zero—i.e., with the absence of a preliminary accent. Those whose 
distribution opposes them to another accent or zero had better be 
ranked as phonemes, even though their semantic (or syntactical) 
value in most if not all passages remains undiscovered, perhaps 
undiscoverable. At any rate, their occurrence in the various books 
is not pure chance, as anyone can see without being a mathemati- 
cian. You meet one of them on every other page of the Am of 
Ezra, but not once in the whole H text of Deuteronomy and 
Judges. They are noticeably less rare in Ezekiel and Chronicles 
than in most other H books; and in Nehemiah they are actually 
about as frequent as in the Am of Daniel.* 
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NOTES TO 4.7Ea 


1. Wickes, Accents of tbe Prose Books (§1.5C, note 2), pp. 67, 73, 85, 91-92, 
114. Several of these totals are noted by the Massorah. 


2. This has the same shape as the much more common disjunctive Jip xo?, 
but it occurs only as a preliminary accent in a word with a terminal accent. 
Two words connected by a hyphen, like FI 2 n) 12 SAL {wat o?mar" noh' 


ig oh and they (fem.) said to her' (Ruth 1: 10), caute as one accentually. 


3. The total is one more than the Massorah recognizes. The mo?y 19^ is not 
so well attested in Num. 28:26; the other eight H instances are all at the 
beginning of a verse. 


4. To be sure, Nehemiah and Ezra are one book in the Massoretic Bible, and 
the H of Ezra contains no instances. 


4.7Eb. Inferences from tbe distribution of tbe vare accents. I 
cannot avoid the conclusion that these accents certainly, and 
probably the whole system that they belong to, were Am in origin. 
The Am accentuation was enough like the native H to be applied 
to a H text without distorting the vowels—just as G accent was 
applied to Classical Latin (82.3Fb). Certain later H texts now in 
the Bible may even have been composed with this accentuation. A 
quite equivalent meaning could be conveyed with either accentual 
system; e.g., the same poem in II Sam. 22 and Ps. 18. But while 
the Am accentuation came to be used for the greater part of 
ancient H literature (at least as we have it in the Bible), those 
accents which were not too frequent in Am were seldom used at 
all when the text was H. If not for the relative frequency of the 
rare accents in the Am of Ezra and Daniel, we might hold with 
some credibility that H somehow had two native systems, one of 
which was carried over unchanged into the small amount of Am 
text; for the opposite interpretation, advanced by me, is like the 
tail wagging the dog. Of course I do not think that the few pages 
of Am 1n the Bible served as a model for constituting or revising 
the accentuation of a vastly greater amount of H text. Rather I 
assume those few pages were typical of Am; i.e., they show what 
the Am accentuation was like when it was adopted for H. 


4.7Ec. Tbe Hebrew text in tbe custody of speakers of Aramaic. 
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My theory that the H-Am accentuation was of Am origin must—if 
correct—be squared with the fact that it is employed not only for 
such of the 2^21n2 ‘Writings’ or Hagiographa that were added to 
the canon later than Psalms, Proverbs, and Job, but for all the 
books of the first and the second division of the canon 
too—namely, the Law and the Prophets. The data are only enough 
to show how it might have happened. The accentuation, like the 
whole tradition of Scripture-reading (871712), goes indefinitely far 
back. Neh. 8:8, which describes the public reading of the Law by 
Ezra and his associates, was interpreted by Rabh (Abba Arikha, fl. 
3d century after Christ) as follows: "'And they read in the book 
of the law of God'—this is the pronunciation [i.e., vowels and 
consonantal alternations]. ‘Plainly’—this is the translation [into 
Am]. ‘And gave the sense'—these are the verse divisions. ‘And 
made them understand the reading’—this is the division by accents; 
but others say these are the traditions [of plene and defective 
spelling]."' This was not intended as a serious statement of 
history, known to Rabh from a chain of witnesses; but it does at 
least show that in his time the text of the Law already had the full 
traditional apparatus found in the medieval Massoretic codices— 
the only difference being that the contemporaries of Rabh had 
nothing written except scrolls with the bare letter-text, and 
learned all the rest, including the accents, by oral teaching. So we 
have a terminus ante quem for the accentuation of the Law. I 
posit that it was done in some period when the Law was in the 
custody of bilingual Jews, understanding the H and also speaking 
Am. The period must furthermore have been such that Psalms, 
Proverbs, and Job came through it with their native H accentua- 
tion; or at least one of these books did, to serve as a model for 
accenting the others. Such a combination of circumstances most 
probably came about through a separate custody, when the Law 
was read by scribes whose manner of reading a prose text was 
formed by the habit of reading Am documents, while the Psalms 
(at least some of those which we have) were sung by the Levites, 
whose tradition was pure, native H. The cleavage may have taken 
place as early as the reign of Josiah (639-608), when the 
high-priest Hilkiah, who had found the book of the Law, brought 
it to the royal scribe Shaphan to be read.” It could, however, have 
taken place somewhat later, in the next two centuries or so; for 
our information about the speech-habits of the Jews during the 
period is much too meager to permit even an approximate dating. 
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NOTES TO 4.7Ec 


1. Nedharim 37b: 
JPR FRUIT 3". TES DIN "3 NPR 3*5 VAST NW 
PSD Ones. nin 958503 INTO") 3*n37 "AA 3 
ox AO, 49892 IN DT NIMS 12°39) 2257 9373 
128 25@ DWT nain n C55 SW n? Danann] 
n» "SPST BOYD pipra AP Napaa 37! A PIOaA 
nin 198 


2. II Kings 22:3 ff. Between the death of the pious king Hezekiah and the 
reform of Josiah intervened the idolatrous reign of Manasseh, 55 years long, 
and 20 more years of neglect. This may well have interrupted the tradition of 
priestly learning within the Temple, so that nobody there any longer 
possessed the skill to look just at the written consonants and read the text off 
aloud, with the correctness which such a sacred book deserved. Though not 
otherwise a famous personage, Shaphan is highly praised in Siphre 48 on 
Deut. 11:22: 
PL nyv2 Wy pws bU Jay N^ VR ADI 
DWI nón AAA ND INPwWA CRIEY SIT] 


ON Tw 


"What if Shaphan had not stood forth in his hour, Ezra in his, and R. Aqibha 
in his? Would not the Torah have been forgotten by Israel?’ How it fits into 
the argument of Siphre was explained to me by Rabbi Aaron Abromowitz, 
professor emeritus at the College of Jewish Studies, in Chicago. The same 
words are in D. Hoffman (ed.), Midrasch-Tannaim zum Deuteronomium, I 
(Berlin, 1908), 43 (Jahres-Bericht des Rabbiner-Seminars zu Berlin fiir 
1906/1907). Shaphan’s fame was that he read the Law when no one else 
could, or at any rate when no one else did. 


4.7Ed. The accentuation of the Propbets and the Hagiograpba. At 
any rate, the Law and the Psalms were the two nuclei of the sacred 
canon.’ I cannot accept the reasoning of modern scholars that the 
book of Psalms was canonized later than the Prophets, because it 
comes in the third division of the canon, while the Prophets make 
up the second division. The contents of Joshua, Judges, Samuel, 
Kings, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and the twelve Minor Prophets 
were regarded as more on the order of the Pentateuch and hence 
were read with the H-Am accentuation. Proverbs and Job, being 
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poetical, were read with the accentuation of the Psalms, presum- 
ably because no adequate model of H poetry existed apart from 
the Psalms. However, the Psalms provided no specimen of the 
native H accentuation of a prose text, beyond a few prose 
superscriptions (18:1, 34:1). So the long prose passages at the 
beginning and the end of Job received the H-Am accentuation, but 
the short prose transition introducing Elihu (32:1-5) carries on the 
H accentuation just like the poetry before and after it. The 
remainder of the Writings were canonized perhaps no earlier than 
the Christian era; so, with no distinction between prose and 
poetry, the Jewish authorities accented them like the Law and the 
greater part of the canon. Therefore the paradox that all but three 
books of the H Bible have an Am accentuation is historically 
credible? and the vocalic difference between the pre-accentual 
syllable of H n2 {Solax} (Gen. 45:23 +) and Am n? (S"1ex] 
(Dan. 3:28 +) is explained by the accentability of the penultimate 
{O}in the native H system— 21? (Ps. 111:9)—while the 8” wo" of 
Am accords with the lack of the double accents cin owrlyt + 
m hupo”, eowleh w yowred, and r biyas mug ro$ in the Am 
system of accentuation. 


NOTES TO 4.7Ed 


1. For instance, Qiddushin 30a explains that the “ancients” (i.e., the scribes of 
the Second Temple) were called Q*'1 B Ü because they counted all the 
letters of the Law (the verb ‘count’ is "| B D). The citation goes on to give not 
only the middle letter, the middle word, and the middle verse of the 
Pentateuch, but also the middle letter and the middle verse of the Psalms. 
Perhaps the letters of all the other books were not counted till later. 


2. Cf. 882.7Ee, 3.4Eg. Am, though not enriched by a great literature, was 
still the international language of diplomacy and imperial administration (as 
well as commerce) for several centuries, whercas H, for all its literary 
cultivation, was never more than the national language of Israel. 


4.7F. Back- and front-vowel in the root of verbs and nouns. In the 
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H noun, unlike the H perfect verb, the pre-accentual {9} depends 
utterly upon the accent: 
vq 137 {dobor ros] “evil word, evil thing' 
(Eccl. 8:5 +; absolute) 
TADS 37 (d bar "e$ ver] 'the word of Esther' 
| (5:5; construct) 


19-7937 {d bar piyW] — “he word of his mouth’ 
_ (Jer. 9:19; construct) 
1334 (d Borew} ‘his word’ (Num. 30:3 +) 
cf, FDI? TON (?omar yow$ep} ‘Joseph (has) said’ 
(Gen. 41:54) 
"2 058 {omar liy} ‘he (has) said to me’ 
(Neh. 2:18 +) 


= e 728 ("omar liy} (I Chr. 28:3 +) 


Since the construct {4 bar } may be unaccented,! it does not have 
trough-and-crest—hence no {9} in either syllable, even when it does 
have an accent. Of course it can never have a terminal accent (cf. 
82.2Gc). The form with the ‘his’ suffix, {d borów], shows what 
happens when the proclitic trough moves on so as to be right 
before the accented suffix. The {09} after the first consonant is 
reduced to a glide, but the syllable that is now proclitic has (91. In 
the perfect verb (^ omar}, the quality of the t9} remains whether or 
not the following {a} is accented.^ This {9} is therefore due to 
something other than a proclitic trough before a crest. So far, we 
can perceive that the penultimate {9} does not have the same rank 
or status in the noun {COCSC} as in the verb {COC8C} (with 
variable accent). 


NOTES TO 4.7F 
1. As a rule, it must not have a conjunctive accent before a word accented on 
the first syllable; «^ B "3 7 is nearly impossible. 


2. When the Í 9] is unaccented, theÍ 9 }must have either an accent or at least a 
meteg,. 


4.7Fa. Tbe opposition of tbe perfect to tbe imperative or tbe 
imperfect. To show how the back-vowelí9]of TIAN (Gen. 3:16 +) 
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and other H perfects is motivated, we must oppose it to the 
imperative “TON (^Émór| (Ex. 16:9 4). The imperative has 
minimal vocalization after the initial consonant. The minimal 
vowel accompanying in a pre-accentual penult is , , [ÉL So in 
Am the minimal opposition between perfect and imperative lies in 
the quality of this glide: 

"^N ( ^ámàr! ‘he (has) said’ (Dan. 6:17 +) 

“ÔN ( ? eman] ‘say, tell’ (4:15 +)? 


3 ? 
Am, lacking all such accents as the cin-owriyt of HAN {omar}, 
reduces the motivated back-vowel of the perfect to the minimal 
length, a glide; but even so the quality of the glide (&] stands out 
in opposition to the {č}. In any such paradigmatic opposition we 
can best verify whether one of the two members—here 
/ & ~“ &/—is motivated, by observing the morphophonemic alter- 
nants that arise when the environment is modified. For that, the 
Am material is insufficient, but the case is clear enough in H.? 


triconsonantal verbs! 


aX} “he (has) sent’ (Gen. 45:23 +) 


perfect | 
(S lax} ‘send’ (Ex. 9:19 +) 


n 
imperative N? 


perfect “AY {eobar} ‘he (has) crossed’ (Gen. 33:3 +) 
imperative 332 {eabor} ‘cross’ (II Sam. 19:34 +) 
N 


perfect DN {°oSap} ‘he has withdrawn, gathered” 

imperative eZ] DN (^ÉSop! ‘withdraw, gather' (I Sam. 14:19 +) 
nm” verbs (in the plural) 

perfect D» {ro” uw] they have seen’ (Deut. 4:9 +) 

imperative 187 ta uw] « see’ (Joshua 22:28 +) 


perfect ivy {sosuw} ‘they did (have done), they (have) made’? 
imperative 1YY [888UW] «do, make’ (Num. 4:19 +) 


perfect 138 (^obuw] ‘they want’ (Is. 30:9 +)° 
imperative TEN {°epuw} ‘bake (Ex. 16:23) 

"Gen. 30:23 + PGen. 12:5 + 
Thus {€}, not {à}, occurs as an unmotivated vocalic glide 
accompanying & in the pre-accentual syllable of abs, "sa. and 
other triconsonantal imperatives. If the Biblical H corpus had not 
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happened to preserve 3 BX in that one passage (supported by 1 ` Z2N 
‘come,’ $3.5Cd), we could hardly have suspected that the negative 
arch-phoneme after the initial consonant of the H imperative bears 
a fundamental likeness to the G vowel e. Only a biconsonantal 
(1^5) root 1^ -C} favors the actualization of this arch-phoneme as 
{-e-} m H. Any other environment reduces it to a glide, 
apparently because of the kind of stress-accent on the ultima. H 
and Am share this overwhelming stress on one syllable; but in H it 
is circumscribed by two other features of great importance: the 
disyllabic trough-and-crest of the noun— 133 {dobor}, AIRY 
{eacoroh }, etc.—and the motivated (7 97] after the first conso- 
nant of the perfect. The constancy of the 19] in the perfect 
expresses a positive semantic feature. The perfect meaning does 
not inhere in the verb-root itself; it needs a certain deflection of 
the root. On the other hand, when the verb has an imperative 
meaning, the front-vowel in the root need not be stable, because 
the imperative 'do so-and-so' contains just the meaning of the verb 
at its simplest and that is amply conveyed by the radical 
consonants.° 


NOTES TO 4.7Fa 


1.In general the imperative has the same stem as the imperfect (and the 
present in G and S), but the personal prefixes of the H imperfect complicate 
the comparison. 


2. Other cases of the / 8 ~ 8/ opposition in 4:23, 2:9 and Ezra 4:12, Dan. 
3:26. 


3. Nothing in Am contradicts the likelihood that 18, with {°&~} in the 
pre-accentual penult, has the unmotivated vocalism; for Am is like H in 
shifting an unmotivated [^$—] to (^R— ] at any greater remove from the 
accent: ; 

Am "E > $ ‘man’ (undetermined; Dan. 5:5 +) 
NIN [^Óno567] «nan (determined; 2:43 +, cf. 4:14) 

H Zim {°Enows } ‘man, mankind’ (Is. 8:1 +) 

D'UN (^8noSiym] ‘men’ (Gen. 18:2 +) 

4. Verbs of stative meaning introduce certain other complications, which we 
avoid here by taking only active verbs. 


5. This verb is always used with a negative, except once in a question (Job 
39:9). 
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6. Young children respond to the imperative earlier and use it themselves 
earlier than any other form of most verbs (83.5Ad). 


4.7Fb. The "normal," unmotivated [E]. The [©] between the 
radical consonants of either the H imperative {°ep úw} or the G 
imperative óép|e and imperfect ë| @ep | e(u) is negative-neutral in 
opposition to the back-vowel of both the perfect and the noun. 
This front-vowel has been recognized by the IE grammarians as the 
"normal grade" of the Ablaut series. It is so prominent in the G 
verb because nothing militated against it. The recessive pitch- 
accent of the G verb would not tend in the least to deflect the 
vowel e to something else or reduce it to zero. The ¢épe 
imperative and the éóepe(v) imperfect show the root with a vowel 
independent of any positive influence from anything prosodic or 
supra-segmental. A root may either be clearly biconsonantal with 
e, like óep— ‘carry, bring,’ or have only the consonant after it, like 
é6— ‘eat’; but a root with a has to be like ày— ‘lead, do,’ not 
*CaC— (Š 83.5Cb-e). Both the initial and the final element of ay— 
are positively opposed to the initial and the final element of $ep—, 
while €5— has only a final element positively opposed. So e is 
present where it can find a place along with the one or two 
positive elements of the root; but a counts as a positive element 
itself, incompatible both with e and with a {C—C} environment 
( iC} being limited, of course, to the consonants of the historical 
G language, not the laryngeals). The CeC— root of the thematic 
imperative, imperfect, and present is not a sandwich with the most 
important element in between the consonants. On the contrary, 
the e is just a filler; it serves to provide an interval, a syllable 
before the ensuing consonant.’ Our comparison with H fully 
encourages us to follow the Indo-Europeanists and call [E] the 
normal vowel of the verb-root. It is so rare in H because only a few 
environments could protect an unmotivated vowel from being 
reduced to a glide by the strong stress upon the neighboring 
syllable. The imperative Í "€C —} and the jussive {¥i|C&C} (as well 
as the preterite {Way İC €C}, e.g., 122) {way ipen} 883.7,4.5Ac) 
are the only environments in which anything countervails to 
permit the syllable to be actualized with a full vowel {€} or {&}. 
Otherwise the minor function of the [E] is sufficiently discharged 
by a glide—{&} after N, {a} after the other gutturals, S" wo? after 
the remaining consonants. The root then is unaccented, unaccent- 
able (except for the mu@ ` roš, 83.4Eg); and the stress after it is 
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most detrimental to the unmotivated vowel of the root. This 
applies not only to the biconsonantal 11"? verbs, but in general to 
the triconsonantal verbs too, insofar as they are thematic; Le., 
when the root is followed by i~ ©~} or 178-1, as it is before an 
object-suffix, the radical consonants follow one another with no 
intervening vowel sound: 


1287" yis" m r|ehuw] ‘may he guard him’ (Ps. 41:3) 
359 (yis m “p| num] the guards him' (Ex. 21:36 +) 
nian [tiS m rem] “you guard him’ (Pr. 22:18 +)’ 


S of course does not show the [E] quality in either the root or the 
thematic vowel of (bhára, abharat} etc., but the negativeness of 
the 181 comes out in the prosody. When the thematic imperative, 
imperfect, or present (including the subjunctive and optative 
moods) is accented at all, as it must be at the beginning of a pada 
or a clause, the accent is recessive, on the first {a}; thus the 
udatta, or raised pitch comes only on the first syllable, so that 
these thematic verbs are not subjected to trough-and-crest accentu- 


ation, sannatara followed by ud&tta (8 83.5B, 3.9Dg). In short, 
by different though comparable means, all three languages treat 
the vocalic or syllabic interval between the radical consonants as 
something unmotivated.? Now that we have reviewed the vocaliza- 
tion of the root when unmotivated, we are ready to show how it is 
deflected to express the meaning of the perfect. 


NOTES TO 4.7Fb 


1. Ga contractions of thematic verbs like éyüuvou [7 91] ‘he bared’ (Euripides, 
El, 823, etc.) show how the quality [©] of the thematic vowel disappears in 
the reduction of two short syllables to one long. They do not prove the 
previous existence of *éyUurvoe, as is commonly thought. Instead the 
vowel-quality may well have been the same on both sides of the hiatus; cf. Gh 
éyyudao0a4 ‘to guarantee’ (Od. 8.351, not *éyyudeo0au; Ga —do@at as in 
Tiuao@a ‘to be honored,’ Euripides, Alc, 619, etc.). The hiatus may have 
been occupied by a laryngeal consonant, imploding upon the [O] or the[ 81. 
The H laryngeals or gutturals are often accompanied by the same vowel- 
quality on both sides: 


OYE {poeoliy*} ‘my deed’ (Ps. 95:9) 
" b y p (p'oeol Ko}: your deed' (Hab. 3:2) 


"5 y? [yaelibor } “he shall pass” (fer. 51:43 +) 
72 yN Í ^ee&bor] ‘I will pass’ (Amos 5:17 +) 
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A consonant which implodes this way upon the previous vowel allows the 
same vowel-quality to continue unaltered after it. Wherever the G € is a 
negative-neutral transition like the H glides, we need not suppose it would 
have existed so close to a vowel of different quality, without being 
assimilated to it. 


2. The thematic imperative, however, of a triconsonantal verb is illustrated by 
DYDY p Son rèn}; ‘guard them’ (Pr. 4:21), assD 53 «iS m rén} 


(with $" wo? after both the 1st and the 2d consonant of a word) is impossible 
in H; see Joüon, pp. 108-109, 133-134. The gutturals entail other complica- 
tions in the imperfect as well as the imperative (cf. $3.4Cc). 


3. The verb itself is motivated only insofar as it is uttered with a certain 
excitement conducive to high pitch, at least in G and H; and while this favors 
a front-vowel, the latter is at least relatively unmotivated ($3.5Ad). 


4.7Fc. Deflection of tbe perfect in Sanskrit and Hebrew. It has 
become evident that mere low pitch will not account for the 
back-vowel in the root of the perfect in H any more than in G 
(84.7B). As for S we can go further: when the verb is accented at 
all, the ud&tta comes on the root in the perfect (I mean the 
singular with guna or vrddhi grade, not the plural), but it is 
wholly recessive in all forms of the thematic present-imperfect 
stem that also have guna in the root: 


perfect [ciketa -= cikéta| 'he has perceived' (84.7A) 


present (cetati - cétati} ‘he perceives' 
perfect (jigaya = jig8y a} “he has won’ 
imperative — 1J8y& - Jaye} ‘win 


imperfect (ajayat - ájayat] “she won’ (RV.10.102.2b +) 


S verb-forms are more often than not unaccented; and it is a 
fallacy to hold that in some prehistoric period there existed no 
unaccented forms like Pata {cikéta} (8.9.7b, etc), Bate 
{cétati} (1.10.2c, etc.), anta {Jigaya} (6.32.3b, etc.), {jaya} 
(8.15.12c), {ajayat} (10.103.1d, etc.) It would be no less 
fallacious to suppose that at an equally remote period the H 


perfects such as {P0051} ‘he has redeemed,’ {801 iyto| ‘you have 


. . . . e e ? 
gone up, uniformly had a preliminary accent like cin-owriyt on 
the fo} after the first consonant. The comparison of S and H 
shows not that the root in the perfect singular was accented in the 
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indefinitely remote past, but that it is accentable. In an environ- 
ment where the word can have an ud&tta or a cinowriyt, the 
radical part of the word gets it. In the imperfect stem, on the 
other hand, only if the root coincides with the initial syllable can 
it have an ud8tta in S, as in the present [eštati) and the 
imperative {jaya}; ((Jáy81, for it is preceded by a sennatara), or 
a mug ros in H: {r déh | ‘rule’ (83.4Eg). Thus, at the beginning of 
a half-verse, the root in the imperfect stem gets the pitch-accent 
only if there 1s no earlier syllable which that accent can recede to. 
The opposition of accent in (j1g&y& ~ ajayat}and in 
p" 1 { zokar }‘he remembers’ (Ps. 98: 3, perfect) 
72! {z Eor]'remember' (74:2, imperative) 

is fundamentally the same. The, root, which is unmotivated in the 
imperfect stem, undergoes a motivated deflection in the perfect. 
The accent is just part of the deflection and not an indispensable 
part. Where S offers [219g8yaà ~ ajayat} without accent, the velar 
{9} comes from a backward movement of the tongue, like the H 
back-vowel 191. The resemblance between this H vowel in the 
perfect and the S {&} lies in the former being much less subject to 
reduction than the /E/ of the imperfect and imperative (as in 
[^epáw, r° wt), while by the S rule the syllable following the 
first consonant of the root must not be short in the perfect—a 
requirement from which the imperfect is immune.’ 


NOTE TO 4.7Fc 


1. The 1st person sing. does not show the vrddhi of the 3d person sing. 
(S4.5C, note 1); so where [cakara| 'he has done' has a long syllable, 
{cakara} ‘I have done’ does not. The 1st person sing. of the S perfect is not 
formed by a process similar to that of the 'I' suffix of the H perfect. The 
vrddhi element infixed within the root of {cakara, jajana}, etc. 
(whether accented or not), may be related in some obscure way to that 
phonetic feature in the corresponding part of the G 3d person sing. which 
reacts upon the end of the word to produce a paragogic —v in "yéyove(v), 
uéuope(p), etc. (§3.4Fe). 


4.7Fd. Deflection of tbe perfect in Greek, The relation between 
the [8] of S and the o of G—eg., {jajna}; : yéyove(v)! —has 
perplexed the IE grammarians because e and o are both short 
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vowels. Yet it seems that o in general occurs where the S cognate 
has some positive feature delaying the onset of the next syllable 
(cf. 88 2.3Dc, 3.2Ab-c). In G too the syllable with o may have 
gained a little more time before being cut off by the consonant of 
the new one. It is unnecessary to posit a prehistoric accentuation 
*yeyóve(v), as though the language must once have had non- 
recessive alongside of recessive accent of the verb. yéyove(v) - 
*»yeyóve(v) would by no means have been parallel to the 


{jajana ~ jajana) alternation of S. yéyove(v) with recessive 
accent is indeed parallel to the unaccented {jaj@ma}, given the 
disparity between the unlimited enclisis of S and the G limitation 
of enclisis to two syllables. But given this G rule of enclisis, a form 
*veyove(v), with non-recessive accent to match {jajna}, would 


have been anomalous and futile. S needed an accented form 
(j&j8na] in alternation with {jajāna} because in certain positions 
(notably at the beginning of a clause) neither language allows an 
enclitic word. But the G yéyove(v), with recessive accent—1.e., the 
most enclisis that the language permits—could just as well begin a 
clause as a word with non-recessive accent; so *yeyóve(v) was 
superfluous. Some linguists want to reduce the G yéyove(v) and 
the S {jajāna ~ jajana} to one and the same IE original by 
positing that the attested form yeyove(v) was a latecomer which 
ousted both *yeyove(v) and *yeyove(v). But the hypothetical 
form *yeyove(v) presupposes, with no warrant, that at one time 
the word-boundaries in G were such as to tolerate unlimited 
enclisis. The correspondence to H is not only on the positive 
side—the full, unchecked back-vowel. Besides that, the unmoti- 
vated front-vowel e of the G imperfect stem is the very one liable 
to be reduced to a glide in H. The deflection which is applied to 
the root in all three languages can be defined as first a backward 
movement of the tongue in the syllable opened by the initial 
radical consonant, and then a delay in the cutting off of that 
syllable by the next consonant. 


NOTE TO 4.7Fd 


1. Although in both languages the root refers to a similar concept, the change 
from non-being to being, the perfect tense of it is used statively in G ‘he has 
become,’ but actively in S ‘he has begotten.’ 
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4.8. THE THEMATIC VOWEL AND THE OBJECT-SUFFIXES 


The H perfect has the vowel 191 not only in the root but also as a 
thematic vowel; e.g., the 1"2 verb JY {8-n } ‘answer’: 


may [eon|oh] ‘he has answered’ 
(Deut. 19:18 +) 
cf. the imperfect ip" {ya sän} ‘he will answer’ 
(Num. 35:30 +) 
imperative MIY {e%m ei} ‘answer’ (Micah 6:3 +) 


In the G perfect the thematic vowel is e: 


Aé|Aour|e(v) “he has left’ (84.7) 
just as in the imperfect — é[Aeur|e(v)'heleft' (Od. 
4.112,734, etc.) 
cf. the imperative Aem | e ‘leave’ (IL. 17.13, etc.) 


4.8A. The (9-9/a] sequence of the Hebrew perfect. A triconso- 
nantal perfect is vocalized C 9C9C] only at a terminus; without a 
terminal accent the second vowel is 18], while the first remains 
{O}-as we saw in ‘SN, PTP he has grown strong’ (84.7B). In the 
non-terminal form the second vowel need not be accented at all, as 
in 2 "8 ‘he (has) said to me.’ On the other hand, the noun or 
adjective structure that looks most similar has the second vowel 
always an accented {9}, no matter whether terminal or non- 
terminal—as in pin PID strong, 84 pn ‘it [is] strong. 
Therefore, in the noun or adjective the first 19] is proclitic, 
subordinate to the second, but in the perfect verb the second 
vowel is subordinate to the first and preserves the {9} quality only 
when unchecked. Now in the thematic syllable of biconsonantal 
verbs, the fO 1 quality remains even without a terminal accent, as in 
"gy, Fwy ‘he (has) made’ (Gen. 2:2, 33:17 +), oy nvy 
{ s08oh Son ‘he (has) made there’ (Gen. 13:4); for the Mi- is not 
like a regular consonant able to check a vowel. Nevertheless the 
accentual alternation still distinguishes the perfect verb from the 
noun. In 


1122 firoloh] ‘it (masc.) has been consumed, destroyed’ (Ps. 
_ 73:26 +) 
1122 {koli}; ‘consumption, destruction’ (Ezek. 20:17 +) 


the verb and the noun appear to have the same structure 
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([CoCÓh I? but the second vowel of the noun never loses its accent, 


as the verb does in NO 123 {kolok deše° 1: [the] grass has 
been destroyed' (Is. 15:6). Therefore we may argue that the {9} 
quality of the thematic vowel in the H perfect is just a carry-over 
from the preceding syllable. In the imperative, where the vowel of 
the previous syllable is undeflected, though reduced to a glide 
except after N, nothing deflects the thematic vowel either and it 
comes out {€} like the G; hence 


- *("epéh ‘bake’ (83.5Cd; pl. 4 BN {°epuw}) 
"BN  { PA]; ‘he (has) baked’ (Gen. 19:3) 


nn? MBN1{w °opoh loxem} ‘and he bakes bread’ (“converted 
perfect”; Is. 44:15) 


We require a phonetic explanation of such a carry-over, which 
sometimes lets the {9} come out modified to {a} (as in {xozáq 1). 


NOTES TO 4.8A 


1. Pr. 23:11; though it seems natural to DIET pni in this passage as an 
adjective, "For their redeemer [is] strong," it could conceivably be a verb, 
"For their redeemer has grown strong." But there are many, many nouns and 
adjectives which are unquestionably attested with the same vocalism in any 
terminal or non-terminal position; e.g, 23D {xoKom } Don: wise’ (Deut. 
32:6, 4:6 +; cf. non {xokam 1: [your heart] grows wise,’ Pr. 23: 15). 


2. For an example with identical accent we must recur to the "converted 
perfect" 12 27 (w Kolok } ‘and it is to be destroyed' (Is. 21:16), 
destruction' (Jer. 4:27). 


4.8B. The consonant between two similar vowels. If we maintain 
that the thematic vowel in the H perfect NIB, APY {ods} ‘he 
has done' (Ps. 9:17 +), etc., merely continues the deflection of the 
vowel in the root, we wonder why the thematic vowel in the G 
perfect oide(v), AéXoure(v), yéyove(v), rérpoóev ‘it has grown, it 
has nourished' (Od. 23.237; Sophocles, OC. 186) does not 
continue the deflection just as well. The H deflection 1s redundant. 
The first {9}is a positive, motivated feature, but the second {°} is 
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not; for the sequence Í—°CoB] is not opposed to a more usual 


sequence {~ 9C 8h] or (7 9C eh 1. H habits of articulation apparently 
favored the carry-over of the deflection, while G habits did not. 
To specify the difference in articulation, we should correlate the H 
carry-over of vowel-deflection with a well known characteristic of 
the H consonants. H has fricatives replacing plosives after a vowel, 
while G keeps the consonants plosive. The " in n B, though it 
does not check the {9} before it, is affected by that vowel; for in 
the absence of a vowel the consonant would be plosive, as in the 


imperfect #75) (yip d'th] ‘he redeems’ (Ps. 49:8 +). The 


influence of the first vowel in {P0455} reaches to the consonant of 
the next syllable; we are not too surprised if it reaches a little 
further to affect the vowel after the consonant. I have pointed out 
in $4.5Ac that an explosive position is favored and an implosive 
position avoided for the second consonant of biconsonantal 
thematic verbs, as much as possible. Yet an example like 715 
brings out how the possibility is circumscribed by the fundamental 
phonology of H. The syllables of a word in H have much less 
autonomy than in G. Of all the structures of a syllable permitted 
in H, many will be precluded in any given word by p structure of 
an adjacent syllable. The rule against a plosive like [4] beginning a 
syllable, when the previous syllable ended in a vowel, favors a sort 
of vowel-harmony. Plosives are, of all sounds, the most nearly 
instantaneous and require especially accurate control over the 
articulating organ; the preceding vowel, therefore, does not linger 
or blend into the plosive consonant. Fricatives, however, have a 
laxer articulation. It is easy to slide from the vowel to the 
non-plosive consonant while the tongue and lips remain nearly in 
position to resume the articulation of the same or a very similar 
vowel—unless there is a semantic motive for pronouncing another 
vowel instead, as in the plural 13% {Sobuw} ‘they (have) captured’ 
($4.5Aa). But in the ‘he’ form, which is the basic one of the 
perfect tense, there is no motive for making the thematic vowel 
different in quality from the 191 in the root.! A G perfect form 
like rérpogev, with a plosive after the o in the root, shows the 
thematic vowel after the $ independent of the o. The syllable- 
boundary is evidently more clear-cut than in H, and the 
articulation of the vowel begins anew. Lacking a semantic motive 
for any other vowel, the syllable opened by the last consonant of 
the root has e, the negative-neutral actualization of the thematic 
vowel. 
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NOTE TO 4.8B 
1. The Arabic triconsonantal verb has a sort of thematic vowel except at a 
terminus: 


non-terminal 


sls (bal af] «pe has gone his course' 


terminal [hal af] 

cf. H non-terminal $ an ixolap| ‘it has gone its course’ 
(Cant. 2:11 +) 

terminal 3 n) (W xolop] ‘and it is to go its course’ 


(“converted perfect"; Ps. 90:6) 


The function of the vowel is apparently to avoid assimilation of the last 
radical consonant to the initial consonant of the next word (cf. @krwp from 
&y—, §3.2C); hence the vowel is superfluous at a terminus. But if my theory 
of its non-terminal function is right, I must attach an explanation of its 
phonetic character—why it is the open quality (— 9] instead of a closed 
vowel. In the imperfect the thematic vowel is Í — ü], like the nominative case 


of singular nouns; e.g., 


non-terminal 1 (yahlufu } 

terminal (yabluf] 

ct. H Gr n* iy axÁlop } (Is. 2:18 +, non-terminal "gn 2s 
Job 11:10) 


The quality of the Arabic thematic vowel is thus an unmotivated carry-over 
from the root. The last radical consonant is implosive at least to this extent: 
it does not constitute the opening of a new syllable with vocalism 
independent of the preceding syllable. 


4.8C. The thematic í-9H| in the Aramaic perfect. As I have 
maintained before (Š 84.7D, Fa), the Am perfect differs strikingly 
from the H in having no {9} but instead a glide after the first 
radical consonant. However, the vowel after the second consonant 
usually agrees in the two languages. It is so with verbs of the 
thematic type; e.g., 


- 112 {monoh} (Num. 23:10) 
Am "aì (r boh] “it grew (has grown) great’ (Dan. 4:8 +) 
Am ñin ix&zóh | ‘he saw, he has seen’ (Dan. 7:1 +) 

- Ain [xozóh; (Is. 1:1 +) 
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Am, which cannot have the peculiarly H accents cinowriyt 'or 
eowleh ` on the first syllable, does not actualize the deflection 
characteristic of the radical vowel in the H (and the G) perfect. Or 
rather, Am does not actualize it in that syllable unless the first 
consonant Is Ñ: 


perfect (deflected) ins { Stow } ‘they have come’ 
(Ezra 4:12) 
imperative (undeflected) 1DN) {we Stow} ‘and come’ (Dan. 3:26) 


Here by means of the glide, [š], Am actualizes—half-way at any 
rate—the deflection from front to back. In the 'he' form of the 
perfect, Am actualizes the deflection in the next syllable, as 
shown by the [- 58} ending in the table above. So TAN (^&tóhj 
‘he has come’ (Dan. 7:22) presents the deflection in both syllables 
as nearly like H (AMS {°otoh}, Is. 21:12) as the different prosodic 
system of Am permits. The consonant-system of the two languages 
is similar; above all, they have fricatives replacing plosives in the 
same environments. Thus the basic deflection of the perfect—very 
clearly in H and G, less so in Am and S—is located at that point 
where a vowel enters the root to provide an interval between the 
radical consonants; but in the two Semitic languages the deflection 
stretches beyond the next consonant (which cannot be plosive) 
into the vowel of the next syllable. 


NOTE TO 4.8C 


1. The ordinary H verb for ‘see’ is N" (thematic like 771); TI is used mainly 
for ‘see’ in the prophetic sense. As Š "| does not exist in Am, TT is the 
ordinary Am verb (e.g., Dan. 3:27); but even so, the Biblical Am passages 
refer mostly to prophetic dreams. 


4.8D. The {2} after the thematic vowel in the perfect. Although 
the thematic vowel in the H perfect is not [E] as in G, it can—like 
the G—be followed sometimes by the consonant {2}. Now for the 
definition of the thematic vowel we must recall that not only the 
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11^ verbs but all others in H have a thematic vowel after the last 
consonant of the root when there is an object-suffix (cf. §3.4Cc): 


pÑ" [ro?| n) ‘he saw (has seen) them’ (Gen. 32:3 +) 
an ? D (S lox on] *he (has) sent them' (Ezek. 13:6) 


The best evidence for a nasal consonant attached to the thematic 
vowel in H, like the paragogic —p in G, lies in the imperfect forms 
which end in í-5nuw] or (—6n huw] when the object-suffix is 
‘him,’ Í— Sñ] when it is ‘her,’ and in the perfect forms which 
end in {~ 801Y } when the object-suffix is ‘me’; e.g., 


"Jn f  Inozaniy] ‘he has led me’ (Gen. 24:27 +) 
'2n29 (Š loxaniy} ‘he has sent me’ (Ex. 3:13 +) 


Through a misunderstanding of H syllabification, many gram- 
marians have been baffled by the Í—šniy] ending, even to the 
point of declaring it contrary to the laws of the language—a 
preposterous idea. They imagine it ought to be«^*3n3, «3n? 
because 331120 (Š loxonuw} ‘he has sent us’ (I Sam. 25:40) has 
{5} before the object-suffix. However, the vowel is {á} instead of 
{5} whenever it is checked—i.e., whenever the ensuing consonant 
does not go with the next syllable. The syllable-boundaries in the 
‘me’ and ‘us’ forms are, respectively, 

(S '—lo-xán-y] 

{$s —1o-xó-nuw| 


This accords well with the morpheme boundaries 

(S lox| án|iy] 

[S lox| dj nuw) 
The {2} in the latter is part of the suffix ‘us’ or ‘our’ (82.2Gd, 
note 1). But {2} had better not be taken for part of the ‘me’ 
suffix—at least not in origin. The possessive suffix ‘my,’ as in 
237 {d boriy} ‘my word’ (82.2Gg), has no {®}; and ‘me’ 
ought also to be {-1Y}, not (-niy| For if it is Í-niy ], parallel to 
{—-nuw} we cannot account for the {a} quality of the thematic 
vowel. The ín must belong with it to check it; otherwise it would 
be 191. With a terminal accent, which prevents any consonant from 
checking the vowel before it, we find ^30 29 {8 loxoniy*} (Num. 
16:29, Zech. 2:13)? A syllabification comparable to 
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(8 —o-xán-iy| occurs when the {— of } suffix ‘to, -ward’ is added 
to a noun in the construct: 


sy Ba Fase [mid"b'aroh beyt ?owen''to the wilderness 


of Beth-Aven”* 
pU AIA D (mid barok damgseq } ‘to the wilderness of 
. , Damascus’? 
"DO 333D fmid’bar Siynay } ‘the wilderness of Sinai’ 
| (Ex. 19:2 +) 


" 135 2 imid"bóroh! ‘to (the) wilderness’ 
(I Chr. 12:9 +) 
73152 (mid bor] ‘wilderness’ (Is. 64:9 +) 
b 


JT 


“Joshua 18:12 “I Kings 19:15 


The vowel before the last consonant in the independent or 
absolute noun enjoys a pitch-accent of some sort (cf. §2.2Gc) that 
keeps the consonant after it from checking it; the quality of the 
vowel is accordingly {9}. The construct does not have the prosody 
of an independent noun, and its vowel is í&] checked by the 


consonant; hence Í- bár- oh j ? 


NOTES TO 4.8D 


1. The theory of the Arabic grammarians makes out the {~2—} in the qs 
ending *me' to be a sort of fence between the preceding vowel (which belongs 


to the verb) and the Í—À Nor Í—1y }) suffix proper; Wright, I, 101. 


22 119 [eononiy } ‘he has answered me’ (I Sam. 28:15 +) has {7 97] with 
a non-terminal accent; likewise Mp { qononiy } ‘he (has) acquired me’ 
(Pr. 8:22; the prepositive accent d' “xiy does not show the stressed syllable, 
§2.7Ee). A phonetic reason for it might be the principle of dissimilation, 
avoiding a weak post-nuclear consonant homorganic with the consonant that 
began the same syllable ($$3.4B, 4.4B); hence the syllabification 
{eo—nd—niy | instead of *Í 89—nán—Ly |, This exception truly proves the 
rule and helps to establish the subordinate, ancillary character of the in lafter 
the thematic vowel. If it were an essential part of the *me' suffix, its syllabic 
relation to the thematic vowel ought not to fluctuate under phonetic pressure 
as it does in 
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3. The same phenomenon of ee with Í 9 A appears i in 
I 3 AD! [^&heb at c" 'she loves you (f. sing.)' (Ruth 4:15; 
Ë i 3 ns Í ?Éhebotek" » is a less well attested lectio facilior— 
cf. 5 n Bits {“axozgtam } ‘it has seized them,’ Ps. 48:7), and in the Am 


k Q í "ab: ly } ‘my father’ (Dan. 5:13; Hak { "obiy } with pre-accentual 
fo}. ZR 44:27 +, §2.1Dd). 


4.8E. The interpretation of the ‘me’ suffix as either fly} or 
{ly}. When we move beyond the ‘he’ form of the perfect, the 
syllabification of the ‘me’ suffix becomes more problematical. The 
Ht pointing of the imperfect—e.g., "IN 2H {tis loxeniy} ‘you 
shall send me’ (Neh. 2:5)—gives no indication whether the 
thematic front-vowel {©}, in an accented penult, is checked by the 
{2} or not.’ According to the tradition of Origen, the thematic 
vowel is n, which implies no checking in H as 7 is a long vowel in 
G (§1.7Cd); e.g., Gevnve ' you will lead me’ (Ps. 31:4, Bronno, p. 
250; *1n1Bn (ban xeniy}). Not only the imperfect but all verbal 
paradigms apart from the perfect—namely the jussive, the preter- 
ite, the imperative, and the infinitive—normally end in (-éniy| 
when they have the object-suffix ‘me.’ [- Ániy ] turns up instead 
of (- niy] in a few Ht non-terminal forms outside of the perfect, 
notably in forms of the verb ‘see’: 


TINTON? (lo? -yir aniy} “he cannot see me’ 
(Ex. 33:20) 


NN Er S 
3801 (watir aniy} ‘and she saw me’ 
(Num. 22:33) 
cf. terminal “NTI [wayir ^eniy] ‘and he saw me’ 
(II Sam. 1:7) 


983803) N»? [lo^ tir °eniy*} *it(fem.) cannot see 
: me' (Job 10:18) 
probably ter- *38*n (tir ^éniy] “you see me’ 

minal (Jer. 12:3)? 


The í-ániy ~ —Sniy} alternation here points to the consonant 
checking the {a}, Just as in certain unsuffixed perfects of the 
intensive (p* ieel) conjugation; e.g., 


non-terminal ?33 {gidal} ‘he (has) raised up, magnified’ 
terminal ?*1 fgidélj (Joshua 4:14 +, Is. 49:21) 


When the subject is plural, the attachment of the object-suffix 
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produces the ending Í—úwniy]l It is not clear where the mor- 
pheme-boundary comes, because without the object-suffix the 
verb ends either in [- UW} (accented or not under certain 
conditions, Š 83.4A, 3.9Db) or Í- À'1] (uncommon outside of the 
imperfect, Š 3.4B): 


perfect — 717 d (yodosuw: | “they know, they knew’ (II Kings 
= 1. (yod SW] 4.30 +, Num. 31:18 +) 
- 1327) [o3 eum} (Deut. 8:3,16) 
"TIP (y doouwniy } ‘they know me’ (Jer. 2: 8) 
18 {ro"uw} “they saw, they have seen" 
228 [ro^ymiy i ‘they have seen me’ (Job 29:8) 
imperfect , INT yir uw] 'they see' (Gen. 12:12 +) 
- pi (yir um} (Deut. 4: :28) 
TIN TY (yir wiy] ‘they see me’ (Ps. 109:25 +) 


?Deut. 4:9 + 


The invariable accent on Í—úwn] inclines us to set the y aa 
boundary, when there is the ‘me’ suffix, as 1^ uw ly] However, 


the phonetic syllable-boundary is doubtless {y —do—=súw—niy , 
ro—°dw-niy, yir—°dw—niy | 


NOTES TO 4.8E 
1. The imperative 7302 (5 loxeniy*} ‘send me’ (Is. 6:8) differs from 
the perfect ‘he has sent me’ only in the quality of the thematic vowel. 


2. Origen’s transcription is comparatively generous with accents upon the 
—nvi forms, but not at all consistent: 


ovb efopnve ‘and you have girt me’ (18:40) 
` 1821 (wat; ^am reniy} (see Brfnno, pp. 73, 421-424) 
6vNVt ‘favor me’ (31:10) 
3n Ixon'eniy] 
oudppnp, ‘and favor me’ (30:11) 
90) {w xon-eniy } 


A dot under a G letter of the transcription is an editorial mark indicating that 
the ms. shows only an uncertain vestige of the letter. A dot above a letter, 
however, is a mark present in the ms.; perhaps the scribe miscopied it from a 
breathing mark in the lost exemplar. 
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Is . POL. ç 
3. The accent zogep godowl like the more frequent zoqep admits 
of either terminal or non-terminal vocalism. 


4.8F. The {niy} suffix with the ‘she’ form of the perfect. 
ae of subject, any verb with a ‘me’ suffix always has 
{-2-} before the {iy}. Accordingly, even when the subject is 
[-át-, —5t—] ‘she’ (perfect), ‘me’ appears as Í—niy 1: 

un? {y Lodait niy | ‘she bore (has borne) me’ (Jer. 20:14) 
SINT — püyet niy*} “it (fem.) has revived me’ (Ps. 119:50) 
The examples are few, but the principle emerges easily. Given the 
difference in accent between the possessive ‘my’ and the object 
‘me’ when suffixed to a masculine noun or verb: 

(d i bor ly] “my word’ (cf. the unsuffixed íd'obór]) 

(S lox|ániy|*he has sent me’ (cf. the unsuffixed (Soláx, Boloxj) 


a feminine noun with the 'my' suffix will be 'n223 
{bir kotiy}, Srp ‘my blessing’ (Gen. 27:36, 33: 11, Lev. 
25:21; §2.5G), and a feminine verb will be {y “Lod at” niy, 
-Otniy}, not *fy lod| ótiy] or *Íy "loĝ átiy}. To show the 
dependence of the feminine noun and verb upon the masculine 
more schematically:! 


noun with ‘my’ perfect verb with ‘me’ 
masculine {C CoG iy } [C Cocániy (-Sniy)| 
feminine. {CC Cony] [C Cocaét niy (-òt“niy)} 


The feminine reproduces every feature of the masculine, including 
the pre-accentual 193; besides, it has its own morpheme [t1 In the 
noun the addition of this feminine morpheme displaces the accent 
from the immediately post-radical position, and the proclitic {9} 
from within the root; in the verb it does not displace the accent or 
the proclitic {9}. A similar relation of the feminine derived from 
the masculine obtains when there is no possessive or object-suffix 


noun perfect verb (terminal)? 
masculine [CoCóC] [CoC uC} 
feminine IC Cosh] ÍCoCSCoh| 


Adding the feminine 17 oh] (with no further suffix) displaces the 
accent and the {9} before it in the noun, but not in the verb; e.g., 


12313 (e obor} (Deut 23:10 +) 55: iyolód] (Jer. 17:11) 
n233 {b rokch](pr 11:25) 9" (yolodoh'] (Judges 13:2 +) 
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In accordance with such thorough dependence of the feminine 


upon the masculine, the i727} in {C Coc*/sniy }—regardless of 
its origin—is carried over into the feminine(- át niy - -òt niy}. 


NOTES TO 4.8F 


1. Cf. Jerzy Kurylowicz, “La nature des procès dits analogiques,” Acta 
Linguistica, 5 (1945-49), 23. 


2. The non-terminal forms exhibit Samdhi modifications, masc. {COC áC}, 
fem. {COC CÓh 1(84.7B): 


12? (yoled] “he (has) begot(ten)' (Gen. 4:18 +) 
ngos dy ol'doh 1 ‘she bore, she has borne’ (Gen. 16:15 +) 


Nouns (and adjectives) of the type now under consideration are vocalized 
without terminal - non-terminal changes. 


4.8G. The accented thematic vowel before an enclitic suffix. AII 
instances of a thematic vowel in a H verb with object-suffix, as we 
have seen, make the suffix enclitic and accent the thematic vowel. 
The enclitics in G are reckoned by the grammarians as separate 
words, by the syntactical criterion that they can follow almost any 
word, whereas the enclitic suffixes of H must be attached only to 
a verb or noun of a certain structure.’ Phonologically the G 
enclitics are scarcely more independent than the H. Metrical 
evidence shows that the caesura required in any verse is never 
placed right before an enclitic. Furthermore, a rule of accent 
annexes the enclitic to the previous word (cf. §2.2Fh): if that 
word has either an antepenultimate acute or a penultimate 
circumflex, it must add an acute accent to its last syllable, in order 
to bear the enclitic: 


péuovév re “and he is eager’ (Od. 15.521, 20.15) 
eimé Te ‘and he said’ (/]. 5.600, etc.) 


Both uéuove(v) and eîre(v) have lower pitch in two syllables after 
the accent; so if no accent were placed on the thematic e, the 
enclitic re would make a third syllable with lower pitch—more 
enclisis than the language ever allows. By the conventional rule of 
grammars, paroxytone words (with acute on the penult) do not 
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gain an accent on the ultima because of an enclitic. But sometimes 
the best manuscripts do not bear out the rule; e.g., 


0ümréue ‘bury me’ (23.71) 
rikréu' ‘he begot me’ (21.188) 


in Codex Venetus A. ? The recessive accent of G verbs insures that 
an ensuing enclitic will inevitably entail an acute accent on the 
thematic —e(v) of the perfect and the augmented imperfect, and 
often on the —e of the imperative too, as in kéAevé re ‘and 
command’ (13.230). The closest similarity between the G and the 
H perfect, in regard to the thematic addition, is illustrated by 


uépovév TE 
[noxániy | 
Besides the back-vowel in the root, the {2} agrees and so does the 
accent (though not the quality) of the thematic vowel before an 
enclitic. 


NOTES TO 4.8G 


1. A few G enclitics, —6€ ‘to’ (82.7D), —@ev ‘from’ (oikofev ‘from home,’ Il, 
7.364, etc.), —0t ‘at’ (oiko0t ‘at home,’ 8.513, etc.), can only be attached to 
noun-stems referring to a place. On the other hand, the H suffix 31— 
{—NUW} ‘we, us, our’ enjoys a breadth of use comparable to the S enclitic 


3T {no}, +: {nah jus, our’ ($2.2Gd, note 1). 


2. The circumflex on a long vowel or diphthong consists of raised 
pitch ' on the first half, lowered pitch ` on the second. 


3. Followed by Allen's ed. (83.9Dd, note 2), which naturally leaves space 
between the words @danré ue, TIKTE u`. 


4.8H. Elision of the thematic vowel. In neither G nor H may the 
thematic vowel be followed by another vowel unless Ini inter- 
venes, as in 

[noxániy } “he has led me' (84.8) 


Zevs oidev 'OXumToç ‘Olympian Zeus knows’ (Od. 15.523) 


3 


In H a vowel occurs after {2} only in the enclitic suffix Í—1y1 ‘me. 
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However, no G enclitic which could follow a verb begins with a 
vowel. ë “him, her' is just an apparent exception; for besides the 
“rough breathing" fh—] in Gb its metrical handling betrays a 
digamma, so that it was / hue /1 Yet many non-enclitic words do 
begin with a vowel, and the final —e needs to be elided before 
them, but not the alternative ending —ev. —e as a thematic vowel 
of the G noun-ie., in the vocative singular of the "second 
declension" (§2.2E)—does not have an alternative form —ev. So 
this —e, as in eive ‘stranger,’ is regularly elided in an environment 
like ew’ émei ‘Stranger, since...’ (Od. 1.231, etc.). The singular 
of the H noun has a thematic vowel before most of the possessive 
suffixes which begin with a consonant (82.2Gg), as in 1103 
{bit e[nuwj ‘our daughter’ (Gen. 34:17); but not before the ‘my’ 
suffix: "3 {bitjly} ‘my daughter’ (Ruth 2:8 +). The thematic 
vowel of the noun is thus different in both languages from the 
thematic vowel of the verb: the former is never followed by inj 
and so must be elided before a vowel; the latter is followed by ini 
under certain conditions and then escapes such elision. 


Before a consonant 
noun (bit|énuw] Eciv | e (Od. 1.158, etc.) 
verb {tis loxéinuw}? — Aeim|e (9.238, etc.) 
Before a vowel 
noun (bit; iy] etw’ (1.231, etc.) 
verb {tis lox @|iy] Acin] ev (Il. 21.201) 
Acim (5.157) 


This parallel, though by no means perfect throughout, goes too far 
to be a superficial coincidence. Altogether, the distribution of 
thematic vowels, whether of [El or of [O] quality, has turned out 
to contain many deep-seated though not at all obvious similarities 
between H and G. 


NOTES TO 4.8H 


1. Chantraine, I, 146-147. 
2. 1n P. v P ‘you shall send us’ (Joshua 1:16). 
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4.9. THE PERFECT OR PASSIVE PARTICIPLE 


Besides the active participle (82.2Db), many H verbs that can take 
an object have also a passive participle. The following is not a full 
paradigm but a selection of forms relevant to a comparison with 


from a triconsonantal verb 


masc. sing. absolute — 33D3 {kotuwb} 
masc. sing. construct Wa? {1 bus} 
masc. pl. absolute — BD'323 {k tubiym} 


masc. pl. construct 9232 {1 bušey] 
fem. sing. absolute — 13353 fk tuwbph] 
from a i1"? verb 
masc. sing. absolute "321 {goluwy} 
masc. sing. construct — "12233 (uwg luwy} 
masc. pl. absolute B 322  [(e&5uwyim] 


fem. sing. absolute IWY {easuwyoh} 


NOTE TO 4.9 


1. The H construction is literally ‘open of eyes’ 


ema 1539. 


‘written’ 
(Ps. 40:8 +) 
‘dressed in’ 
(Ezek. 9:11 +) 
‘written’ 
(Ex. 31:18 +) 
‘dressed in’ 
(Ezek. 23:6 +) 


‘written’ 
(Jer. 17:1 +) 


‘open, revealed’ 


(Esther 3:14, 8:13) 
‘and open"! 

(Num. 24:4,16) 
‘made’ 

(Ezek. 41:25 +) 
‘made’ (21:20; cf. 

§ 3.3A, note 5) 


= ‘open-eyed’ 


4.9A. mAet : (m le^óh] ‘full.’ Stative verbs in H as a rule have one 
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participle, whose nominative singular masculine is identical with 
the ‘he’ form of the perfect: 
verb 
PO TIN JUN WO [yore? ?iyowb ?šlohiym:i ‘Job fears (is 
afraid of) God' (1:9) 
?r1 x3 132? N ah [yore? loSebet b''cowear }‘he feared (was 
afraid) to stay in Zoar' (Gen. 19:30) 


participle, absolute 
AST uw DINDAN { et ho?Slohiym ?ániy yore°?:]I[am] 
afraid of God' (42:18) 


participle, construct 


1 AN D TIN RO (y re? ^Élohiym ?àtoh]j 'you [are] afraid of 
God, you are a God-fearing man' (22:12) 


The stative verb % 1 ‘be full’ is similar in form but remarkable in 
syntax, for it can take a sort of object, which usually expresses 
what the subject is full of; e.g , 
ADD ni wo piya pein} 

(wiyhowšuas bin nüwn mole^' ruwax xok"móh] ‘and Joshua the 
son of Nun was (had become) full of the spirit of wisdom' (Deut. 
34:9). In this and many other examples it is arbitrary to insist that 
{molé?} is a verb rather than a participle, or the opposite. Since 
the absolute can often take this peculiar kind of object, the 
construct is scarcely needed and occurs only in :B'[^* N2) 

(m le? yomiym: “full of days = ‘old’ (Jer. 6:11). In the 
feminine, verb and participle differ in form, although they are 
nearly equivalent in meaning: 


verb, non-terminal 
pn HND pn) (w hoaiyr mol ?oh xam9§4 and the city 
was full of oppression' (Ezek. 7:23) 
participle, absolute’ 
im3y ANID N'D) Iw hiy? m le?gh esšcomowt:]) ‘and it 
[was] full of bones’ (37:1) 


The feminine verb with terminal accent has the exact vocalization 
of the masculine, plus the (oh suffix: ANI?! (yore^oh] ‘she was 
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afraid’ (Gen. 18:15). The H root {m-l-°}, besides being 
represented in the other Semitic languages, has an attractive IE 
cognate.^ The most obvious parallel is the G adjective mAein ‘full’ 
(fem.), as in 


ciw 6é TAéov mpO0vpov, tein bE kai ALAN 
'the doorway [is] full of ghosts, the courtyard [is] full too' (Od. 
20.355; cf. 15.446). mAetg is vocalized like the H participle 
im"le^óh except for the last syllable (cf. §2.4Ef). The accent of 


hein accords better with the H perfect verb íCoC%Coh, The fact 
that it is not *7Aetcw draws our attention to the G restriction of 
—& to substantives.* 


NOTES TO 4.9A 
1. The construct occurs just once, in an exceptional form at that: 
DDWY "DN? im le°atiy miS" pof] ‘full of justice’ (Is. 1:21). 


2. Möller (90.1, note 1), p. 162. The simplest form of the IE verb appears in 
TAN | r0 ‘it was filled, it was full’ UZ. 18.50, etc.). 


3. The masc. is 7A€t0S (4.319); mAéov is neuter. 


4. However, from a normal adjective in accented or unaccented —oç (masc.), 
=n (fem.), a feminine proper name in —w can be formed; e.g., 


Topyo (Il. 11.36) -  yopyes ‘grim’ (Euripides, Andr. 458) 
'Apyc (Od. 12.70) - ápyot ‘glistening, swift’ (IL 18.283) 
IIpcorco (IL 18.43) ~ tmpwros ‘first’ (1.386) 


To the extent that a proper name is more than a mere tag and expresses 
something about the personality, scholars believe that the meaning of these 
nouns was simply that of a descriptive adjective, l'opyco ‘Grim,’ 'Apyco ‘Glis- 
tening, Swift,’ lHocorco ‘First.’ Yet in early G such names do not belong to 
women but to nymphs or other superhuman beings (or a divinely favored 
ship). If a proper name was intended to mean no more than a descriptive 
adjective applicable to a man or a woman, it was formed just like an adjective, 
but with recessive accent: 

aipe (Plato, Symp. 197d, etc.; voc. masc.) 

Paidipos (177a, etc.; nom. masc.) ~ $a45 pds ‘beaming’ (Aristophanes, 

Equ, 550) 

$aibpà (Euripides, Hipp. 48, 482, etc.; voc.-nom. fem., Ga) 

Qaiópnv (Od, 11.321; accusative) 
So the —« formation ought rather to designate an abstraction hypostatized, 
'Grimness,' ‘Swiftness,’ etc. 
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4.9B. Long or unchecked [9]. G has no other adjectives sharing the 
structure of mein, but many stative participles in H are [CoC éC] 
(masc.), (C CeCóli] (fem.). The formation is not limited to roots 
with certain types of consonants; thus 82/3 phonologically is 
altogether unlike 17^, which nonetheless has the participle 
1!" {yosen} ‘asleep’ (masc., I Kings 18:27 +) 
AIw? (y Senóh] ‘asleep’ (fem., 3:20 +) 


The morphological isolation of the adjective Xem is of a piece 
with the paucity of passive or stative nouns like xpetw ‘need’ 
(§2.4Ef). An ordinary consonant as the third radical in CCéC|m 
would make the [°] short; but the formation in both languages 
requires [€]. In G this rules out any root unless it has instead of 
an ordinary third consonant something that will unite with the 
vowel to give e. In H the {©} will be long regardless of the 
consonant after it. Origen transcribes it n, as in aons (miscopied 


from *AA®HZ) ‘the one who is pleased’ (Ps. 35:27; Ht rend 
{ hexopéc D, Acaxmrvav ‘to his neighbors’ (89:42; Ht 7338? 


{lis kenoyw]). One of the striking characteristics of H is that a 
vowel in the accented ultima or the pre-accentual penult of a noun 
or adjective (aside from the construct) is not checked by a single 
consonant following it: 


masc. sing. abs. 122 | Soken | ‘neighbor’ (Jer. 6:21 +) 
masc.sing.const. 129 jS ken] ‘the neighbor of’ 
EM (Hosea 10:5) 
fem. pl. n131297 {has Kenowt} ‘the neighbors (Ruth 
4:17) 


The immunity from checking is inseparable from the trough-and- 
crest prosody that distinguishes an independent noun (or adjec- 
tive) from a verb (8 82.5F, 4.8D). We have found this prosodic 
feature of the noun to be one of the most pervasive and 
deep-seated similarities between H and S (8 83.5Ac, 3.10). In the 
H perfect verb the last radical consonant is liable to check the 
vowel in front of it unless the vowel bears a terminal accent. If the 
verb is stative, the ‘he’ form often has 18] instead of {€} for its 
non-terminal vowel:? 


129 { Sokan } . ‘it abode, it abides’ (Ex. 40:35 +) 
DWI% {Sokan~Som’} ‘it abides there’ (Joshua 22:19) 
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When terminal, the ‘he’ form of the verb, 92 (SoEen'] (Deut. 
33:12 +), cannot be distinguished from the related noun or 
adjective. The non-terminal verb with the feminine suffix transfers 
the accent to the suffix and reduces the {©} to a glide, as in 
INDD, ASS fyor’° oh} ‘she was afraid, she feared’ (Jer. 3:8 +), 
n15p Í {Sok ‘nol } ‘it had abode’ (Ps. 94:17 +), 1312 {qor bohl 
‘it is near’ (Deut. 15:9; terminal 1332 {qoreboh*}, Zeph. 3:2). In 
§ 3.9Dh we showed how this complicated shift of the non-terminal 
accent to a vocalic suffix implies that the consonant at the end of 
the root is implosive and checks the vowel in front of it. The 
unchecked or long {€} is therefore an important mark of 
IC Cecóh] as a member of the noun class, in opposition to 
{Coc “CH (CoceCoh)| of the verb class. All that we see of this 
in G is the drastic restriction upon the formation of passive or 
stative nouns and adjectives, so that the fe} can maintain its 
length. 


NOTES TO 4.95 


1. So in Gb; Ga exhibits € + hiatus, fem. mA€a (Euripides, Medea 263, etc.), 
masc. TAEWS (Bac. 449, 456, etc.; with “quantitative metathesis,” $2.4H). 


2. Brpnno, pp. 155-160. 


3. Cf. §4.8E. However, a final N cannot check the vowel, and nothing 
disturbs the{ Š quality; hence N°, NPD. 


4.9C. moù : {moluw}, Besides the usual participle {Molé”} ‘full, 
filled’ (masc. sing.) identical with the perfect, H has an anomalous 
form in DIN ADIN 325 {moluw towk’Ko xomo§} ‘your midst 
[was] filled with violence’ (Ezek. 28:16). 19 y has been taken for 
an irregular variant of the 'they' form of the perfect, the regular 
form being exemplified by DAN Y 1807 NN IN par) (mol"^uw 
st ho Sree xomo$ 1 they (have) filled the country with violence' 
(8:17). But the context of 28:16 yields no antecedent for ‘they.’ 
To be sure, if we had no choice but to interpret 191 as ‘they 
(have) filled,’ we could get around the lack of an antecedent by 
referring ‘they’ vaguely to the people living or trading in Tyre. It 
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goes much more smoothly as a passive participle. Since the verb 
821 in the simple or gal conjugation Is not exclusively a stative 
verb ‘be filled, become full,’ but also an active one 'fill,'! it could 
readily form a passive participle with the vocalization (9^ Uw}. The 
omission of & at the end of a word or a syllable is not rare; e.g., 
"hom {moletiy; ‘I am full’ (Job 32:18; otherwise "He a 


imole?tiy], Micah 3:8 +). The G word roù agrees beautifully 
with the structure of {moluiw}, The shortness of the v (IL 1.112, 
etc.) matches the lack of N after the vowel in H.^ The use of TOND 
as a neuter adjective ‘much’? is far indeed from the meaning of the 
H participle 1? ‘full, filled’; but this use is lacking in the Iliad 
and rare in the Odyssey: modv KkáAXoc ‘much beauty’ (23.156; cf. 
6.86, 19.387). The more usual Gb word for ‘much’ as an adjective 
is ToÀÀop (Il. 9.7, Od. 9.45, etc.). moAv is used plentifully as an 
adverb accompanying comparatives and superlatives, like 70A) 
péprepov ‘much better’ (Tl. 1.169, etc.), 10A) óépraroc ‘much the 
best’ (1.581, etc.) As the first element in many compounds, 
TOXv— comes closest to the meaning ‘filled,’ like the English suffix 
—ful; e.g., mokvdaxpuv “Apna ‘tearful Ares’ (a personification of 
war, 3.132, etc.), moAvpnxav’ 'Oóvooc ‘resourceful Odysseus’ 
(4.358, etc.), AovAtxtov ToAUTUpoOP 'Dulichion abounding in wheat’ 
(Od. 14, 335, 19.292). So moAv— appears to be a lone representa- 
tive in G of what is in H a living formation, the passive participle.* 


NOTES TO 4.9C 


1. As in Ezek. 8:17 (above) and in 

s/n AN N 25 nim 11321 
fuwk Bowd (°&dondy ) mole? ^gt-hamiá" leon: ) 'and the glory of 
the LORD filled the shrine’ (Ex. 40:34,35). 


2. Í— uW” } in NIT [y huw^:] ‘let it be’ ($3.7Ca) corresponds to a long 
vowel in S (bhut (the G cognate is gu ‘she planted herself,’ Tl. 6.253, etc.). 
Those accustomed to the transcription Z for 3 (and 7 for n .) may be surprised 
that I make 3, which I transcribe {UW}, correspond to a short vowel in G. 
Consider that , {Y} cannot occur in H at the end of a word. 1- f- UW} is 
the shortest H sound of the [Y] type that can occur in final position. N3— 
(mun? } stands in the same relation to 137. 17 WW] as the G long vowel — to 
—u, 
Hi-uwm uw oco. 
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H `. {ÍY} has turned up corresponding to G i, S 11] several times 
(summarized in $5.1A). 


3. Masc. —U¢ as in XpvoOc TOUS ‘much gold’ (Jl. 23.549, etc.). 


4. The alternative formation of the stative-passive, either with [E] or with 


{U}, may also be illustrated by Arabic ri (jalihj &} ‘he is (has become) 
bald’ : Latin calu|os ‘bald’ (nom. sing. masc., Plautus, Amph. 462, etc.; 

caluus is the later spelling). The Arabic {J ‘aliha} has no H cognate with the 
simple stative vocalization 19^ é}, which normally corresponds to Í& “Lin 
Arabic; for this root H has only the derivative conjugations—e.g., mp} 
(w Gil-ax } ‘and he is to shave off’ (Num. 6:9 +), See Möller (80.1, note 1), 
p. 131. 


4.9D. The feminine of the Greek perfect participle. The —via of 
the aig participle feminine corresponds well to the S ending as 
in fag (vid|ugi] 'knowing' (RV. 10.95.11c). The G form ióvia 
(or F tóuta), often cited in modern grammars as an exact cognate 
of {vidusi}, is amply attested in the dative plural and accusative 
plural by many good manuscripts; e.g., 

Öp’ Ö ye rar. érovetro idvinot TpamióeooL 
‘while he was laboring on these with knowing mind’ (grammati- 
cally pl., Il. 18.380) 

Bs? 2 Nu Rau [Bd rne dr ona 

dwoet È’ EnTa yuvaikas åuúuova ëpya lóvtac 
‘he will give seven women knowing [how to make] flawless 
products’ (9.270).' The correspondence —via : {-US1} applies to 
the perfect participle in general, though idvia : {vidvisi} is the 
only case of complete vocalic correspondence in the root. H 
thematic or H”? verbs have a feminine passive participle in 
(-uwyóh] like 318P ‘made’ (84.9), R3103 (m “uwyoh) ‘out- 
stretched’ (Ex. 6:6 +); but (- uwyóh] has no probable connection 
with the ending —via of the G perfect participle (see §3.3A, note 
5). 


NOTE TO 4.9D 


1. The nom. sing. is eióuta according to the mss., as in 


`x 


= —| —— 


| 
Kan) TE ueyáXn re Kal ayhaa Epy’ eidvia 
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"beautiful and tall, and knowing [how to make] gorgeous products' (Od. 
15.418). But the restoration of épya idvia (or Fépya Fidvia) decidedly 
improves the meter. 


4.9E. i8v—, BIAT— ; {wlydus—} ‘knowing.’ Related to iSvia is a 
masculine noun in the state terminology of Athens and Lacedae- 
mon; its primary or at any rate its etymological sense is ‘knowing,’ 
It is attested several times in the plural, and I will cite the main 
instances: 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


Eustathius 1158.21-24 (on ioropt, Il. 18.501): Ilavoartac 
you èv oic €ypaóe karà oroueiov, ÈV uév TH € orotxelu 
yoager eióvovr udprupec, év è Tw L ióvouc udpTupasç 
ouptoTopaç.... Ort ÔÈ ióÚouç kai Apákcov Kat X0Xcov TOUG 
aptupas dnow [sic], AtdAtwoc Awvvows ioropet "Pausanias 
[the grammarian], in his alphabetically arranged work, writes 
under the letter e “eivor [nom. pl.] *witnesses,"' and under 
the letter ¿£ “ióúouç [acc. pl] ‘witnesses sharing in the 
knowledge". .. . Aelius Dionysius records that also Draco and 
Solon [the Athenian lawgivers] call witnesses idvous.’ 


Eustathius 1154.36 (on iévinot, Il. 18.482): i6utouç oi madauot 
Tove paptupas édeyov ‘the ancients called witnesses idviouc 
[acc. pl]. 


Hesychius defines ¿via? as uáprvpec, T oi rác doveKds Sixac 
Kpwovres, ol 6é auvioropes ‘witnesses, or those who judge 
homicide cases; according to others, persons sharing in the 
knowledge.’ 


(4) IG. 5.1.136.1, 138.1, etc. (Sparta and vicinity): BIATOI and 


BIAEOI, interchangeable forms of the same term, referring to 
certain major officials. 


(5) IG. 5.1.1498.10,13 (provenance unknown): BIATIOI, prob- 


(6) 


ably another form of the same term. 


Pausanias (the geographer) 3.11.2: Aakeóauuovicov Tois 
XmTüprqv Exovow éorw ayopa 0éac åtta, Kai TNS Te 'yepovoiac 
BovAEvTNPLOV kai rcov EPOPWV kai VOMOPVAGKWwYP Kal kaXougé- 
vo Bibtaiwrv apxeia éorw èni THS ayopas ‘of the Lacedae- 
monians, those holding Sparta have a meeting-ground worth 
visiting, and the council-chamber of the senate and the offices 
of the supervisors, the guardians of the laws, and the so-called 
B., facing the meeting-ground.’ 
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The initial F was lost in Ga but preserved as 6 in Laconic 
(doubtless a voiced labial fricative like our v). 


NOTES TO 4.9E 


1. At 1570.41 (on Od, 7.92) he makes a similar comment, but this time his 
form is t6vous. 


2. The “first declension” ending and the irregular paroxytone accent are very 
surprising, if not corrupt. 


4.9Ea. The abnormal "passive" participle of tbe Hebrew verb 


‘know.’ The form BIATOI (Ga presumably ióot or ióbot) is most 
like a masculine plural adjective of H in Deut. 1: 13, 


23^030? Oy) nui! man DPIN ateri Ph 
OS PRD Om PN) 


‘provide wise, understanding, knowing men for [each of] your 
tribes, so that I may set them at your head.” Though from its 
form | wiydueiym} might be taken to have a passive meaning '(and) 
known'—hence reputable —the context favors the interpretation 
of it as a synonym of ‘wise’ or ‘understanding, sensible.’ The 
construct, if it were recorded, would doubtless be *"¥17"} 
*{ wiydueey }—with ultimate accent, retractable to the penult in 
case the next word should be accented on its first syllable. The 
structure is very close to BIATOI; the H guttural Y {©} has of 
course no G counterpart, unless the E in the variant form BIAEOI 
and the at in Budtai| cop (ac 2 183 in post-Classical G) are efforts to 
express in the G alphabet a quasi-vocalic reflex of a consonant 
originally like the H Y. The B—, representing an earlier F— [W7], is 
undoubtedly part of the root; but we would offhand take the —' 
(W—} of &*g3*3 to be the prefix ‘and.’ However, this participle 
does not occur without an initial —1. The other instance of it is in 


the masculine singular construct, ` 2 BIT] ni3855 WON 
[^iyS mak °obowt wiyduwae xoliy} ' a man of sorrows, (and) 
knowing sickness’ (Is. 53: 3)? Given so few occurrences, we must 
allow that the absence of  *à pas qais etc., could be 
fortuitous: Neither can we deny that the meaning ‘and’ fits well in 
all three constructions (Deut. 1:13,15, Is. 53:3), though H syntax 
might dispense with a conjunction if {wlydusiym} was a special 
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political term or title used in apposition to *wise men' or *wise and 
understanding men." In any event, a word that begins in —1 
cannot prefix another — for the meaning ‘and.’ The only such 
word in normal H is {WOW} *hook,'^ and in several passages it is 
tolerably certain that the syntax calls for a conjunction 'and' in 
front of it; e.g., 


38! BEN PDY) nt spy nean 35525 heyyy 
heh Qs ngon ph? DEM} ant ap" 


fw eoBlyto lamoSak” x&mifoh senuvdey Si iym w "cipiyt 
^otom zohób woweyhem zohgb w yocaq to lohém xámi$oh 
^ad ney n xošst:] ‘and you are to make for the screen five pillars 


of acacia, and plate them [with] gold, and their hooks [are to be] 
gold; and you are to cast five sockets of bronze [or brass] for 
them' (Ex. 26:37; cf. 26:32, 27:10,11,17, 36:36, 38:10, 
11,12,19). Through haplology, ‘and their hooks’ becomes 
phonetically indistinguishable from 'their hooks' without a con- 
junction (36:38). So even though {wiyduelym} and [wiydiwae| 
may contain the meaning 'and knowing,' it does not follow that 
. ‘knowing’ (without 'and") would lack the initial íW—1. 


NOTES TO 4.9Ea 


1. Deut. 1:15 has Q" ys] I-E Bong YAN ‘wise and knowing men.’ 


2. To give a passive meaning “known to sickness’ would entail an unlikely and 
unnecessary personification of sickness. The vowel {@} in 31 1*1 is just a 
part of the actualization of a guttural consonant Y, ll, or fl at the end of a 
word, if the guttural without it would be following a closed vowel (i1, 
{©}, {O}, or {U} (see 84.5Ab, note 1). We observed in 83.5Cb that more 
than any other vowel Í 9.1 is homorganic with gutturals (except N). 


3. Cf. the occurrence of both the G kÀémoç and the H | g nebóh, 
—9 nebot- [stolen thing’ only in law-codes (82.4A). 

4. This is the only name that the letter 3 (originally shaped f ) could have, 
either in H or in the closely related Phoenician language, if the mnemonic 


value of the acrophonic name was to be reenforced by the resemblance of the 
letter to a familiar visible object. 
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4.9Eb. Tbe anomaly of a four-consonant root in Hebrew. One 


cannot validly object that the root in Í Wiy dueiym, wiydiiwas} will 
consist of four consonants 21 3 if it begins with {¥—}. For one 
thing, triconsonantality was a tendency of H verb-structure, not an 
absolute law (cf. §3.4Cc). Even granting that it would militate 
against a root with four consonants, this participle might still 
survive in contexts where its 1"—j could ambiguously be inter- 
preted as 'and.'! Having the masculine plural absolute and the 
masculine singular construct, we wonder in vain how a root 2 1^1 
could have been vocalized in the masculine singular absolute. The 
normal vocalization of passive participles in the masculine singular 
absolute is {O-UW} as in 3352 ‘written’ (84.9); this presupposes 
triconsonantality. 0*3 1"! and 231") are both formally and 
semantically untypical of H categories. So far as we know, the 
root in them was not triconsonantal, for no form like *B' 21? or 
*Y 1* is attested; nor do they show the passive meaning otherwise 
associated with the vowel {u} before the last consonant of a root. 
Their aberrance inclines toward the structure of G, where the 
verb-roots can readily have more than two or three consonants and 
where the participle formed from the perfect tense of a verb is no 
more passive in meaning than the verb itself. In G, since BIATOI 
and its Ga cognates are an isolated formation, we cannot prove 
this is a participial vocalization of a four-consonant root. But in 
the verb-form toodouv) ‘they know’ (II. 23.312, Od. 8.559, etc.) 
we do have evidence that the G root 'know' could correspond not 
just to the first three consonants of Y'"I** but to all four H 
consonants.” The scansion of mAetova locaow ‘they know more’ 
UL. 23.312) indicates a root beginning with F—, just as in 

Bév0ea. oidev ‘he knows the depths' (Od. 1.5 3)? The plural, unlike 
the singular, has minimal vocalization between the first two 
consonants /U-i/; hence Fi— like the H —"3. I cannot say 
whether —oo— could be a cluster representing the two H 
consonants ? 1. The G sibilant o, although unvoiced, is not too far 
from the H fricative " {0}. The root as recorded in Cretan Doric 
IOOONTI E know' (subjunctive)* may contain the unvoiced 
fricative [tt] (82.3A, note 2), or conceivably even the voiced one 
[da]. This inscription is late and written in the Ionic alphabet, 
without F; but an earlier inscription of the same dialect has 
FIZ AMHN for the infinitive ‘to know’ (Guarducci 4.47.20-21). So 
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it appears that before certain suffixes the verb ‘know’ in G retains 
clear traces of a four-consonant root.? 


NOTES TO 4.9Eb 


1. The semantic disadvantage of ambiguities like Í WOWeyhóm } ‘their hooks’ 
or ‘and their hooks’ is minimized by the paucity of roots and words beginning 
with {W—}. In the pre-history of H and Am more may have existed, but they 
must then have been driven out by alternate forms that began some other 
way. 


2. Gb has iodot(v) as well as tood— (Il. 18.420, 20.214, etc.); Ga has only 
ioadouv). The meter of Gb proves when the first syllable is long and when 
short. Editors use the Ga spelling uniformly in G), supposing the vowel t to 
be long “by nature" when its syllable is long. But the papyri and the older 
codices usually show the syllable long by means of the double —00-—. 


3. üv6pec (oaov) ‘people know’ (IL 6.151, 20.214) calls for no F—, but 


ravra ioaow ‘they know everything’ (Od. 4.379,468) needs it. The other 
occurrences of ioodou(v) and todouv) in Gb reveal nothing for or against an 
initial F—. 

4. Guarducci 4.174.51, from Gortyn; Gb, Ga eiócot (Od. 2.112, [Demo- 
sthenes] 46.28, etc.; eió cow, Plato, Prot, 323b). The participle ‘knowing’ 
(nom. pl. masc.) in the same line of the inscription is IOOANT EX (Gb, Ga 
eio órec, II. 2.720, Sophocles, Tr, 1267, etc.). 


5. In view of the variation io0do0t(v) - iodouv), we must not accept the usual 
explanation of the first —0— in to|dot(v) as due to the analogy of io |re ‘you 
(pl) know,’ where the —0— is a regular substitute for —6— before a dental 
plosive. 


4.9Ec. Variation in tbe consonantal framework of tbe verb ‘know.’ 
The roots in the old IE and Semitic languages are grammarians' 
abstractions, not identical with the briefest form of the verb, like 
bunt in English, which persists unchanged in all derivatives— 
hunted, hunting, hunter, Taking a verb-form like (F)iooaow(v) 
'they know,' we abstract the root by removing whatever morpho- 
logical element has a meaning distinct from that of the residual 
kernel which must mean nothing more than ‘know.’ We strip off ` 
the suffix —douv), which contributes the meaning of a plural 
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subject ‘they.’ Being left with / U189—/ ‘know,’ we wonder what 
makes it different from the / ^uid —/ that we abstract from 
(F)óuev ‘we know’ and the / u-id- / that we abstract from 
(F)oióe(v) ‘he knows,’ (F)oióa. ‘I know.’ The double consonant oo 
might be a reflex of the same two consonants which appear as ? 1 
in the H root, while in BIA'TOI the guttural or laryngeal would 
come out zero in G, the vowel v being inserted before it. The 
‘know’ root, at its fullest, contains four consonant phonemes; at 


its shortest, two, as in the H imperative y 3 {dão} ‘know, realize’ 
(I Sam. 20:7 4). The G root 6a— looks comparable; e.g., 


o08é TLOE Xp1) 
ióuevat o06é Sanvat éuóv voov 


‘you must not know, nor figure out my mind’ (Od. 4.492-493; cf. 
Il. 6.150) 


àuQorépoov 66€ ovr» édanv kat unóea tvkvå 
‘and I learned the build and the shrewd ideas of both of them’ (II. 
3.208; cf. y TN) (wo^edae] ‘and I knew,’ Is. 50:7 +) 
0$ pa wuar évi ópeo ip 16€ actw 
‘in order that I may see in my mind and find out’ (/]. 21.61; cf. 
ADIN} (w"^ed"eoh; ‘that I may find out, that I may know,’ 


Num. 22:19 +). We cannot easily decide whether the root at its 
longest or at its shortest provides the most suitable comparison. 


4.9Ed. Patterning and untidiness in tbe lexical morphemes. The 
penetrating theory of Benveniste, treating the JE languages 
without reference to the Semitic, limits the term "root" (racine) 
to two consonants. He holds (1)'that a third consonant is always an 
addition (his term is suffixe), transforming the root into a stem 
(tbéme); (2) that except for several stems with an unstable prefix 
s—, the first and second consonant are radical, not the second and 
third; (3 that the fourth consonant, where it occurs, is an 
extension or enlargement (élargissement), (A)that all forms, 
provided they really share in the basic lexical meaning of the IE 
root, will also have the two radical consonants or a reflex of them 
(unless lost through phonetic causes) but not necessarily any 
additional consonant. Benveniste expressly postponed the ques- 
tion of “valeur” or "aspect": How does the addition of a given 
consonant affect the meaning of the root? On the whole, such a 
question remains unanswerable. We cannot say, for instance, why 
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the ‘they’ suffix in ioo|douv) ‘they know’ is added to a base 
longer than the one in iô | uev ‘we know.” In principle, however, 
we should expect the ancient IE and Semitic languages to display 
plenty of anomalies mixed in with their rationality. As much as 
possible we search for. the reasons behind the phenomena of 
language; but our method must not commit us to the generaliza- 
tion that we can find a reason, or indeed that there had to be a 
reason, for every phenomenon. We naturally endeavor to point out 
whatever order and regularity we can discern; otherwise we would 
be lost in a sea of unarranged details and not attain to even a 
modest reading knowledge of the ancient languages. Nevertheless, 
to .do justice to the facts, and to make our way intelligently 
through the texts, in each language we must face an immense 
amount that resists classification. This part of a language must not 
be ignored even if we call our research structural; for (to follow 
the metaphor) a structure is more than a framework: it does not 
have to be neat—it can consist to a large extent of the most 
miscellaneous pieces, like the wall of Athens (Thucydides 1.93.2). 
If we go on from the morphological comparison of IE and Semitic 
languages to a comparison of the roots or lexical morphemes, we 
are liable to encounter so much fluctuation and incoherence in the 
data as to cheat us out of satisfactory correspondences in most 
cases. We have been relatively at ease and successful in our 
treatment of many inflections, including the ones characteristic of 
verbs in the perfect tense. The inflections are in large part vocalic 
changes and turn out to be far more regular and systematic than 
the roots. 


NOTES TO 4.9Ed 


1. Ch. 9, “Esquisse d'une théorie de la racine," of his Origines (§2.2Hd, note 
1). I have already stated my view that the apparently triconsonantal roots of 
many verbs do not lend themselves to this analysis but remain indivisibly 
triconsonantal (S3.2E). This could be an illusion due to the total disappear- 
ance of forms that would, if we had them, prove the biconsonantality of all 
IE roots. Rather than assume anything so extreme, I am content to use 
Benveniste's theory as a fine explanation of part of the data. 


2. To cite another example, we do not see how the early Latin form danunt 
‘they give’ (§4.3B, note 1) could have differed in meaning from the Classical 
form dant (attested just as early: Plautus, As. 201, etc.). 
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4.10. HEBREW STATIVE VERBS IN {-€°} AND THE LATIN 
"SECOND CONJUGATION” 
Besides 87 {mole”} ‘it (m.) is (was) full’ (II Kings 6:17 +; 
84.9A), H has a noticeable series of stative verbs whose third 
radical consonant is the feeble and readily quiescent N: 


NI" {yore } ‘he is (was) afraid’ 

NJ V { sone” } ‘he hates’ (Deut. 16:22 +) 
N 23 (come? } “he is thirsty' (Pr. 25:21 £:) 
NDD {Jome } ‘he is sullied’ (Lev. 5:3 +) 


The perfect is the basic form of such verbs, as the imperative is 
rare or lacking. The (7 ©” } at the end persists undisturbed when a 
suffix for any subject other than ‘he’ is added; e.g., 


nN?m (mole?to] ‘you (m. sing. ) are full’ (Job 36:17) 
* JN " (yore^nuw } ‘we are afraid’ (Hosea 10:3) 
"338" fy re^uwniy| “they fear me' (Mal. 3:5) 


The many verbs with stative meaning but a third radical consonant 
other than N are far less constant in their [©] vocalization (8 4.9B). 
So the f—e° constitutes, if not a suffix added to a biconsonantal 
base, at any rate an effective classifier. 


NOTE TO 4.10 


1. N?B, NIU and NY have Arabic cognates that exhibit the pattern 
(ÍCaCi^8]in the perfect tense. 


4.10A. Latin verb-stems in —ē. The H Í-€"1 is almost identical 
phonetically with the e of Latin, which classifies many verbs of 
similar stative meaning. In Hj the N presumably had at least a faint 
quasi-consonantal sound (Š 81.3D, 3.5Cf, 2.4F, note 1). For that 
matter a similar sound could have existed in prehistoric and 
pre-Classical Latin, although nothing but prolongation of the 
vowel was observed in the Classical period. Even the bases of two 
prominent Latin verbs resemble the H, and these are used either 
preferably or exclusively with passive rather than active endings: 
uere|tur 'he (she) is afraid' (Plautus, Miles 1266, etc.; but 
impersonal in nine te populi ueretur ‘aren’t you at all afraid of the 
people?’ Atta apud Non. Marc. 49645 M); ple | ntur ‘they are full’ 
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(archaic form cited by Festus, p. 230 Müller).! In the H root “fear, 
be afraid’ the first consonant is the alternating (/y |, not simply 
(y (cf. 84.3Aa); that is proved by the noun 83123. {mowro” } ‘fear, 
awe’ (Mal 2:5) and the adjective 8933 {nowro”} ‘fearful, 
awesome’ (Ex. 34:10 +). Many other verbs of the Latin “‘second 


conjugation" are used with active suffixes but have a stative 
meaning; e.g., 


patet ‘it is wide-open’ (Juvenal 10.364, etc.) 
calet ‘it is hot’ (Plautus, Bac. 105, etc.) 
liquet ‘it is transparent’ (Ps. 760; Ovid, Tr. 1.1.62, etc.) 


The shortening of the vowel —e— is regular before final —£ in 
Classical Latin, but not uniform in the early poet Plautus; e.g., 


solet ‘he is accustomed’ (Merc. 696) 
= solet (Aul. 325, etc.) 


None of the Latin personal endings (subject suffixes) resemble the 
H except for ‘you’ (sing.): 


_ soles “you are accustomed’ (Cist. 55, etc.) 
HRI’ {sont}; ‘you (f. sing.) hate’ (Ezek. 16:37, 23:28) 
cf. NNi v ('Soné?to| ‘you (m. sing.) hate’ (Ps. 5:6 +; 84.4) 


NOTES TO 4.10A 


1. The verb-root ple is otherwise used in Latin only if accompanied by a 
prefix; e.g., supple ‘fill up’ (imperative; Ovid, Met. 7.628, etc.), repleuit ‘he 
(has) filled' (Plautus, Rud. 1226). It is conjugated predominantly as an 
ordinary active verb. The H N% 1 is also active sometimes: ‘it (had) filled’ (I 
Kings 8:10 +). | 


2. In Most. 227 the mss. have the anomalous sole, scanned ~ `. It is either an 
extraordinarily stupid, unaccountable blunder for solet or else a survival of a 
prehistoric usage with no personal ending (cf. the H or xp7, $3.8C). 


4.10B.{©° }: é in a predicate function. A further impressive parallel 
is the compounding of the Latin e stems with fit ‘he (she, it) 
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becomes, just as the H stative participle is pence to a verb of 
corresponding sense: 


uacefit ‘it becomes empty’ (Lucretius 6.1005, 
1017) 

patefit ‘jt becomes wide-open’ (Terence, PP. 
825, etc.) 

patefiet ‘it will become wide-open’ (Lucretius 
6.1001) 

calefieri ‘to become warm’ (Plautus, Ep. 655, 
etc.) 


liquefieri ‘to be melted, to become transparent’ 

(Pliny, Hist. nat. 28:38 [144] , prose) 

liquefiunt “they become melted’ (Ovid, Pon. 
.1.2.55) 

SD NDD (jome? yih"ysh| ‘he (it) becomes sullied' (Lev. 

15:26, Num. 19:13) 

The verb-root "i! is somehow related to its rare synonym 14 

(883.4, note 1, 3.7C, note 1); and we have observed that the 

thematic imperative (h5wéh] ‘be’ seems cognate in its biconsonan- 

tal root, as well as in its entire structure, to the S {bhév@} The IE 

root sbb- is in turn represented in the Latin fu|it ‘he (it) has 

been’ (Plautus, Bac. 550, etc.), while the present filt (Capt. 25, 

Lucretius 2.395, etc.) is more reminiscent of `ñ (h—y than of 


n (h-wl. 


iid 
z 


4.10Ba. Varying length of the Latin vowel. The —e— coming 
before —fit (or related verb-forms) is generally short. The scansion 
uacefit, patefiet is unusual (cf. liguefactis ‘melted, made melting,’ 
Silius 1.178; tepefaciet ‘he will make warm, ' Catullus 64.360). The 
—e— that prevails elsewhere is due no doubt to “iambic shorten- 
ing," as the prior syllable (stressed, at least originally) in pate—, 
cale—, lique—, etc., is by nature short (82.3Fb). For in the small 
minority of cases where the prior syllable is long, the original 
length of the e is also maintained; thus rarefiert ‘to become thin’ 
(Lucretius 1.648; cf. 2.1139, 3.442, 6.233,870). Not only the long 
vowel e but generally the short ë too, when in an unaccented 


syllable, has the closed sound [€] like the H .. (not [g]).! 


NOTE TO 4.10Ba 
1. Lindsay ($2.2Db, note 4), p. 19. 
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4.10Bb. The —é forms as anomalous quasi-words. The meaning of 
the e (shortened generally to Z in certain phonetic environments) 
is “in such-and-such a state.’ It occurs widely as a suffix for 
forming adverbs from “second declension” adjectives: lente 
‘slowly’ (Ovid, Am. 1.13.40, etc.). No IE cognate has been found 
for this Latin morpheme; the H {e°} offers an attractive 
comparison insofar as the Latin morpheme occurs after a base 
which tells what the particular state is—‘wide-open,’ ‘hot,’ 'trans- 
parent,’ etc.—and constitutes both a "second conjugation" stem 
and a form used along with fit, fiunt, fieri or the active 
counterpart facit ‘he makes.’ In patefit, uacefit, calefieri, lique- 
fiunt, etc., the C VCe— seems to function as a predicate adjective, 
no less than the H {Somé”} in ‘he becomes sullied’; but unlike the 
H counterpart, it has no independent existence as an adjective— 
nor as an adverb for that matter.’ Instead there is a derived 
adjective, usually of the type calidus ‘hot’ (Lucretius 6.849, etc.), 
liquidus (Plautus, Most. 751, etc.).” So to scribes and grammarians 
pate, uace, cale, lique, etc., did not seem classifiable as separate 
words, and normal spelling has called for patefit rather than pate 
fit. However, there are strong counter-arguments. The vocalism of 
fac— in all composites like patefacio ‘I make wide-open’ (Cicero, 
Ad fam. 13.78.2; not *pateficio), patefactum ‘made wide-open’ 
(Ad Att. 8,3,4, etc.; not *patefectum) shows that fa— or fac— 1s 
accented as the first syllable of a new word (cf. 82.3Fb and 
Priscian, Inst. 402.10-16 Keil). Where this verb-root is unmistakab- 
ly compounded, the vowel undergoes an alteration, as in perficio ‘I 
make complete, I finish’ (Cicero, Ad Att. 2.1.7.9, etc.), perfectum 
“made complete” (Plautus, As. 122, etc.). Furthermore, Lucretius 
divides and transposes facit àre?^ ‘he makes dry’ (6.962; otherwise 
arefacit, Varro, Lin. Lat. 5.38, etc.). On the other hand these 
disyllabic forms ending in e, if we call them words, are unlike 
other “parts of speech” in the predominance of a single phonetic 
pattern CVCe, not much more variable than the [CoCé°] of H. 
The ones in common use by a multiplicity of Latin authors do not 
greatly outnumber the comparable H type (listed in §4.10): 


pate— ‘wide-open’ 
tepe— ‘warm’ (Lucretius 6.322, Pliny 11.5 [13], 
etc.) 


cale—* ‘hot’ 
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lique— ‘melted, transparent’ (gu counts for a single 


consonant) 
stupé— ‘numb, dazed’ (Propertius 2.13.7, Silius 
` 9.122, etc.) 
labe— ‘loose, tottering’ (Terence, Ad. 244; Seneca, 


De constantia sapientis 6.4, etc.; no “sec- 
7 ond conjugation” verb */abet) 
made— ‘wet’ (Catullus 64.368, etc.) 
its opposite are—* ‘dry’ 
putre— ‘rotten’ (Lucretius 2.898; Ovid, Met. 
15.389, etc.; = a “third declension” adjec- 
tive putre, Horace, Epist. 1.10.49, etc.) 


—sue— ‘accustomed,’ only in combination with 
prefixes: 

adsue— or assue— ^ (Cicero, Cat. 2.9, etc.; not used 
by poets) 


consue— ^ (Terence, Ad. 54, etc.; scansion unsettled, 
most likely —sue—) 


Ww 
In poetry other items conforming to the CVCe— pattern exactly 
or approximately appear now and then. The whole group of 
predicates compounded with fit, facit, etc., occupies an odd 
position in the Latin vocabulary. Through the juxtaposition of H 
phenomena we have detected the structural significance of Latin 
formations that could not be explained within the categories 
either of Classical scholarship or even of IE comparative grammar. 


NOTES TO 4.10Bb 


1, 'B82 TTT DONANI quj me?iym yih"yuw lokem* and they 
become sullied for you’ (Lev. 11:15) is enough to show that the H stative 
participle can be pluralized like any ordinary adjective. 


2. For rare, to be sure, we can point to the adjective rarus ‘thin, sparse’ 
(Lucretius 3.444, etc.); but paradoxically it is seldom represented by rare in 
the normal adverbial constructions 'thinly, sparsely' (Columella 2.9.5, 
Charisius 217.8-10 Keil). Instead we find again and again the ablative singular 
neuter form raro serving for an adverb (Plautus, Cist, 18, Bac. 1080, etc.). 


The adjective that corresponds to zacé— (found only in two verses of 
Lucretius) is vacuus (Ovid, Met. 10.437, etc.). The alternation zacé— - uacu— 
is like [molé? ~ molúw} in H (84.9C). 
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3. As it comes at the end of a verse, the meter does not prove that —e is long. 


4. Many authors use abridged forms without —e—: calfit “it becomes hot’ 
(Celsus 2.18.12, Pliny 34.44 [151], etc.), calfacit ‘she heats, makes hot’ 
(Ovid, Fasti 4.698), arfacito ‘you are to make dry’ (Cato, De agri cultura 69, 
125, etc.). Dropping of the vowel occurs only after a liquid consonant. One 
verb olfac— ‘smell’ (active, with an object) almost invariably lacks the —e— in 
all its forms—e.g., olfacimus ‘we smell’ (Cicero, De diu. 2.3 [9] )-although 


derived from the ole— stem that is found in olet *he (she, it) smells' (stative; 
Plautus, Most. 273, Ampb. 321, etc.). 


5. These forms, combining with facit, etc., have preempted the field from 
*sol(e)facit, which we might have expected in view of solet ($4.10A). But 
with the prefix ob— we have obsolefiebant 'they were becoming disused' 
(Cicero, Phil 2.41 [105]), etc. Cf. C. Lachmann on Lucretius 3.906, 
6.1005,1017. 


4.10C. The future and imperfect suffixes of the “second conjuga- 
tion." The structural resemblance of the Latin uacefit ‘it becomes 
empty,’ patefit ‘it becomes wide-open’ to the H {Some” yih yeh } 
‘he (it) becomes sullied'—except for the ‘he’ prefix {Y—} and its 


accompanying vowel—prompts a reappraisal of the Latin future 
formation 


patebit ‘it will be wide-open’ (Ovid, Fasti 6.619) 
calebit ‘it will be hot (Cato, De agri cultura 110; prose) 
calébo ‘I shall be hot’ (Horace, Car. 4.11.33) 


Indo-Europeanists have plausibly derived the —b— from *b®y, the 


same biconsonantal root as we saw in fu|it and in the S$ {bhava}, 
but here without any intermediate vowel and accordingly reduced 
to a single consonantal sound. That it appears as a voiced plosive 
b, rather than an unvoiced fricative f, is explained by its position 
as a suffix following a vowel; for f in Latin is normally an initial 
sound. All metrical and accentual evidence proves that the vowel e 
before the b is invariably long. The suffixes —bit, —bo, etc. (unlike 
—fit or —facit) are enclitic, unaccented. The short —i— in this 
future formation functions as the Latin equivalent of a thematic 
vowel, changing to another quality in accord with the consonant 
that ensues—thus, in the plural, patebunt 'they will be wide-open' 
(Ovid, AA. 2.409; 883.2A-Ac). We must now analyze the 
difference between the future suffix of the "second conjugation," 
which consists of —b— + the thematic vowel + the personal ending, 
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and the future of the “third conjugation," which is homophonous 
with the present of the “second”: 


"second conjugation" "third conjugation" 


present calet “he (it) is hot’ canit “he (she) sings" 
future calébit ‘he (it) will be hot’ canet? ‘he (she) will sing’? 


“Vergil, Aen. 12.864, etc. "Tibullus 2.5. 118, etc. 


We focus upon these two conjugations because they exhibit the 
sharpest opposition in the future, while in the imperfect tense (as 
the counterpart referring to past time is called by Latin grammar- 
ians) the two conjugations are alike: 


calebat ‘it was hot! (Plautus, Miles 835, etc.) 
canebat ‘he (she) was singing’ (Silius 3.687, etc.) 


Although it is not my method to rely on any prehistoric 
reconstruction, a synchronic analysis of the recorded Latin 
language may well confirm the diachronic theory that the —bV— 
future (with a thematic vowel) originally meant *become(s),' and 
that the —ba— imperfect (shortened to —ba— in certain phonetic 
environments—cf. §4.10A) was extended to the "third conjuga- 
tion" from the “second.” The label "future tense" must not 
mislead us into the assumption of semantic identity between the 
suffixes of calebit and canet. Rather they are syntactically 
co-ordinate: when a speaker is referring to future time, he can 
freely intermingle “second conjugation” verbs in —ébit and “third 
conjugation" verbs in —et; but that does not make the suffixes 
synonymous.^ They classify different kinds of verb-roots. The 
core of the "second conjugation" is stative, so that the future, as 
opposed to the present, is indeed a matter of becoming such-and- 
such: ‘it’s getting hot’ already contains the implication ‘it will be 
hot.' On the other hand the “third conjugation" mainly expresses 
actions and should not be expected to form a future the same way 
as the “second.” A few highly anomalous instances in the first 
person singular are attested^ —e g., 


exsugebo “I will suck out’ (Plautus, Ep. 188) 
cf. the normal exsugam (Poen. 614); 


but the —b— future made no headway into the “third conjuga- 
tion." In the imperfect, however, the —ebat formation, with its 
long e and its close relation to the future in —ebit, belongs 
primarily to the “second conjugation" but serves also in the 
"third." Evidently there was insufficient semantic motive to 
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produce or maintain in the “third conjugation" a form unlike 
calebat. To an attenuated degree the meaning ‘become’ lurks in 
Latin verbs when they carry a —b— suffix. They are thereby 
marked as members of the stative class, which quite reasonably 
includes the verbs of all four (or five) conjugations in the 
imperfect tense, expressing not an action but a situation in the 
past. 


NOTES TO 4.10C 


1. Actually Cato used it in a subordinate clause with ubi, so that an idiomatic 
English rendering would be ‘when it gets hot.’ 


2. However, in the 1st person singular the subjunctive canam serves also as a 
future ‘let me sing, I will sing’ (Horace, Car. 1.10.5, etc.), instead of *caneo. 
For many verbs the difference in sense between what the speaker wants to do 
and what he is going to do is slight and easily blurred. 


3.1 use quotation marks because the numbering scheme of the ancient 
grammarians must not prejudice our ordering of the data. Their criterion may 
have been chiefly pedagogical—intelligently presenting the least complicated 
class of verbs first (but not those used most frequently) and going on next to 
the class that is least unlike the first one. In the Romance languages, to be 
sure, the Latin "first conjugation" grew remarkably at the expense of the 
others. 


4. It is much the same with the plural number of nouns as with the future 
tense of verbs. A Latin speaker or writer counting up (or pretending to count 
up) various kinds of things might say tot castella, tot amnes ‘so many forts, so 
many streams' (Ovid, Tr. 4.2.37). It does not follow, according to a correct 
linguistic analysis, that the syntactically co-ordinate suffixes —a and —és are 
synonymous, both merely signifying the plural—'more than one’—just like —s 
in English. On the contrary, the classification of neuter plural, opposed to 
any and all non-neuter plurals, was intrinsic in Latin and relevant—far from 
being merely conventional. 


5. Grammarians have a cultural or intellectual penchant for insisting on three 
stages of time—present, past, future—more schematically than the morpholog- 
ical facts warrant. We ought instead to use those facts and extract the real 
semantic basis for the recurrenées of certain morphemes and for their 
opposition to other morphemes. An example worse than anything in 
traditional Latin grammar confronts everyone studying Russian. The very 
same endings are called “present” in verbs of the imperfective class and 
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"future" in verbs of the perfective class (which are not employed in reference 
to present time). An entirely different formation is called the “future” of the 
imperfective verbs. 


6. Lindsay ($2.2Db, note 4), pp. 493-494. 


7. The Greek imperfect, which is a quite different formation, is by no means 
so restricted semantically ( $ Š 3.3ff.). 


4.10D. Obsolescence and persistence of the stative verb-class. This 
archaic categorization remained effective, not vestigial, in Latin 
until important features of it disappeared in the transition to the 
Romance vernaculars—namely the formations of the type patebit, 
patefit, patefacit, given the present patet. Even then the stative 
function of the erstwhile long e was not utterly lost. For certain 
infinitives were changed from “third” to “second conjugation" 

probably because they seemed not to express what a person does: 


Italian sap'ere ‘to smell’ (in Latin olere; Plautus, Most. 
278, etc., cf. S4.10Bb, note 4), 
‘to know’ (Fr. savoir) 
from Latin s'apére ‘to taste’ (Miles 587, etc.) 
Italian cad'ere ‘to fall’ (Fr. choir) 
from Latin c'adére (Most. 328, etc.) 


In the Italian infinitive ending —'ere of the “second conjugation," 
the accented e retains the closed quality [€] (as opposed to [8]). 
The e that is prominently associated with the stative in Classical or 
pre-Classical Latin is the nucleus of the larger structure parallel to 
the H, where it is much more sparsely but still significantly 


attested, asin 1357)". RD. The precise extent of the parallel is 
Latin CVCe p= 
H ICoCe° —hyeh} 

The Latin V is most often a. The z in fit compresses both a sound i 


belonging to the root (like the H consonant ` {y}) and the 


thematic vowel (paralleling the (7 €^], 83.4G). On balance this 
stands out as the most revealing similarity that Latin, without G or 
S, bears to H. 
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5.1. PHONOLOGY 


Unlike Móller and Cuny I do not set up a matrix of phonemes in 
a language of remote prehistoric times, from which to derive the 
actual sounds of the ancient IE and Semitic languages. For 
synoptic purposes I want to show which sounds appear in the 
better established cognates. It would be premature to claim we can 
distinguish genetic correspondences from those due to borrowing. 
Hereafter someone may find a criterion for distinguishing them; 
for now, we have only to exclude words manifestly borrowed in 
the historical period, such as names of cities. 


5.1A. Vowels. The rich and relatively stable vowel-system of G 
invites us to make it the foundation of our comparison. It is closer 
to H than to S. The inflections peculiar to H (or shared only with 
Am) subject the H vowels to many changes that will not be 
repeated here. 


(1) The least open G vowels t and v correspond mainly to vowels 
of similar aperture in H: 1iy, UW}. In both languages, and in 
S, the least open vowel is the syllabic actualization of / J/ or 
/ W/ without guna. The probable cases are not many. 

G —— : H {Ay} atthe end of the first or verbal member 
of the compound adjective 
repmuképavvoc : {mal liy cédeq } 

f x (MEAXIZEAEK, 82.1F) 

S [1-1 : H Í—y-1 after an explosive consonant in the ‘you’ 

(sing.) ending of the perfect {itha} . 
{-lyto} (884.5, 4.5D) 

S {1} : H {4y} in the first person singular subjunctive 
or cohortative f—8nil . {-oh niyy 

= (883.9-9A,C) 

G —— : H {4 ~}without an ensuing tJ} only when it consti- 
tutes a quasi-syllable, in the dual ending 


—ouv : í-9yin](81.5A) 
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CONCLUSIONS 
— : H (WI inthe passive participles 
mOÀU :{molúw} — (84.9C) 
¿yta : [ SBisuwyóh | (8 3.3A, note 5) 
-ü : H {w°} in go (S (bhüt]) ; (y"hív^] (83.7Ca) 
No H cognate of long t has turned up. 
The [Ü] quality of the G vowel v, neither 
front nor back, seems to correspond to 
an indistinct vocalic glide in Am, 
v- : Am {-&-} in the precursory word dmép : {eabar7} 
(8 3.9Eb) 
The G vowels of the next degree of aperture, e and o, often 
correspond to the same degree in H, but sometimes to the 
next more open ones Í8]and {9}. 


—e : H {~} in the thematic ending of the imperative 
Aéye : [r éh] (8 82.2Ha, 3.1) 
—e~ : H {~€7} in the root of the thematic imperative, in 


H only if the initial consonant is Ñ, 
[^epáw] (83.5Cd) 
deflected to 


—o— : Hí-óhior {-6w} 

in the thematic 

verbal noun Adyov : [íro?óh, ro^ów| 
but (82.2Ha) 
—ó— : Hí-?-iin the root 
—o— : H 1-971 in the root of the agent noun or active 


participle —voyot : | róeey ] 
—dopBoi : ("oy béy }(§2.2Db) 
—0— : H 1-9-] in the pre-accentual root-syllable of the 
active feminine noun &yop1] : {eacorsh} 
(82.5F) and of the passive participle 
TOÀU : {moluw} (84.9C) 


—o— : H 1-9-1]| in the root of the perfect yéyove(v) : 
{ 20858 | (84.7) 

—ev- : H Í7€-1 (unchecked) in the root of the adjective or 
stative participle mdein : {m le^óh] 
(8 84.9A-B) and of the passive or stative 
feminine noun xpeuo : [9 nebóh| 
(8 82.4Ef-g) 
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G—é— : H i-€-1 (accentable) in passive or stative nouns 
KAémoc, xpéoc : (1-9 nebot-| 
(8 §2.4F-G) 

G —é—e— : H {78-87} in the root and suffix of neuter nouns 


or infinitives é6€e(0)— : ( Sébet 1 (82.3A) 
and in nouns with two radical syllables, 
like érep— : tySter}(§ 82.7 AE) 

G —e : H front vowel in ‘you’ and other pronouns with a 
stative verb, oe : {TE-} ({ti-, Ule, 
ve-, te-, Ug—, tg—l; §3.8Bc) 

G —e(v) : H {~88, -&-} in the thematic syllable of the im- 
perfect óépe(v) : (yih"yéh, yaeásénoh ;; 
Amí-€^, -ehjas in (1eh&wé^, 
lehÉwéh]|(8 83.1, 3.4) 

G —ov : Am {-6n, -ównj inthe thematic syllable of the im- 
perfect plural óépov : (1eh&wón, 
yib nów} (8 §3.4-4A) 


G —e : H [Š-] in the ‘you’ (pl) suffix of the perfect 
—re : í[- vém, —tém} (84.4E) 
G ~e : H Í-SY-] in the numeral dvew : (8 n&m} (81.9) 


Latin —2— : H{-©"} in stative verbs and predicates patē| ffet : 
(jomé? | (884.10-10D) 


In the diphthong ot : {OY} not only the H {9} but the G o also 
is more open than [°], as in the dual ending —ouv» : í-9yimj 


($ $ 1.7-7Fd). 


(3) The open back-vowel w, always long, corresponds to {oR} at 
the end of feminine nouns xpeuw»o : | g nebóh (82.4C); 
probably also in the subjunctive or cohortative úw : 
[^elekoh, ^el'kóh| (83.9B). The open front-vowel n (Ionic) 
agrees in aperture but not quality with {0%} in feminine nouns 
of the type dyop1, : (eácoróh ] (82.5D). 


(4) The most open G vowel a (neither front nor back) shows a 
few significant correspondences at the beginning or the end of 
words. 


G  à— : H í-$-] in a radical syllable, the H vowel being 
unaccented and following a guttural con- 
sonant, äye : {oaséh}  (83.5Cb) 

àyoph : lešcoróh] (82.5) 
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G à—- : H í1-8-] under similar conditions except that in H 
the ensuing consonant is followed by a 
vocalic glide, 

ayann : (^Shábóh] (§2.5D, note 3) 
àypoi : {xac réy} (882.1B-Bb) 


G —a : H 179]. in the ‘you’ (sing.) suffix of the perfect 
—0a : (7 v9] (84.4F) 
S [57 : H 1-8-] as the vrddhi grade (maximum aperture) 


in the augment of past time egi 
[alocharma]* , (wey hlyj(8 83.7Da-b) 


NOTE TO 5.1A 


1. The conventional transcription f{aicchama} obscures the phonological 
definition of vrddhi and guna (82.2Ba). 


5.1B. Consonants in the prefixes and suffixes. Aside from the 
consonants that make up roots, five H consonants find a clear 
parallel in the IE languages; the parallel is obvious in G more often 
than in S. 


(1) ` lY) as a post-nuclear consonant corresponds to the L of 
diphthongs; as a pre-nuclear consonant it corresponds to the S 
ig 

H Í-9y-]1: G—o in the dual ending í-5yim] : —ouw 

(Š $1.6A-Bc) 
H í-SyY-1: G —e in the numeral ‘two’ (Š néym] . 8veiv 
u P (81.9) 
H i-€y 71: S{-e-} [7917] in masculine plural noun-stems be- 
fore another suffix, as in {bonéynuw} . 
[deiveigu](8 82.2Gd-e) 

H fJ} 3d in the masculine plural of participles or 

agent nouns (rósesy!: —vóuor (82.2Db) 

H {y7}: Si) in the prefix of the perfect 1yoSáb] . 

{ jabhara} (84.3A) 
(2) P {T} corresponds in its fricative actualization n fti mainly 
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to the G and S {S}, in its plosive actualization ñ {t} to {th} 

or, with de-aspiration, to Ít}. 

[-t} :G-c in infinitives or neuter nouns {Sébet}, 
ë8oç (S {Sadas—}, 8 82.3-3A), and in 
passive or stative noun-stems 
(7 95 ot-] —°S/_e(g)— 

(§ §2.4, 2.4Eb) 

(-*)] :S {-8} in plural nouncstems! Í—ówt, —ó%1 : 
{~as (-8h)}, especially feminine (Am 
{-ot}, 8 82.6Bd-f) 

{-t} : Latin—s “in the ‘you’ (sing.) suffix of stative verbs 
(78 11. —ēs (84.10A) 


Hí-t- (-t—): G —0— : S {-th-} in the 'you' (sing. 


suffix of the perfect(- to (719): —0a : 
(- tha} (8 84.4-4C) 


H í-t- (-t-)) : G—r- in the ‘yow (pl.) suffix of the perfect 


{- tém (—tém)]; —re (8 84.4Eb-c) 


Hít- (0t): Go- in ‘you’ prefixed to a verb {TE-} : oe 


(3) 


(4) 


(83.8Ba) 

1 [Bj in the{- 95] suffix of a feminine noun or adjective in H 
and Am corresponds to the —n of the “first declension” in 
early Ionic, as in the inscription of NIKANAPE. The letter 8 
stood for the consonant in a vowel + consonant group [sh] 
(8 82.5A-Ad). The Am ñ as a transition between syllables in 
the plural suffix {ohot} has a S parallel in the disyllabic 
scansion ^ of the (81 in [-8s (-8h)]; e.g., fŠ mohót] ; 
(devás] (82.6Bd). In the H thematic imperative ending (-éhj 
the H— corresponds to the lengthening of the Sí-8]—e g., 
fhéyéh, h&wéh : bhava}; a vestige of aspiration in the SÍ- 8] 
is betrayed by the lack of vowellength in {váha}, the 
environment being favorable in this case to dissimulatory 
suppression of the aspirate sound (Š $3.4Eb,e, 3.7C, note 1). 
The H and Am nasals correspond in suffixes to the G v. Am 
shows the dental nasal {® 1; but in H this may be represented at 
the end of a word by the labial nasal {™}: 


H {-™}: Am {-2}: G—v in the dual ending 


[7 5 yim : —áyin] : —ou» (81.2) 
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Am {-9(¥)2}; G—ov in the plural of the thematic imperfect 


(83.4) 

H í-&n-] : G —ev in the singular of the thematic imperfect 
(8 83.1, 3.4C ff.) 

H i7n70i:G — in the thematic perfect after the themat- 


ic vowel and before another vowel, 
(noxániy |: oióep 'OAuTtoç (84.8H) 

H {-2-}: S 172—-] in the first person singular cohortative or 
subjunctive {-oh °2niy] ; {-ani} 
(§ §3.9A,C) 

H {-"-}: S Ín-1 in the enclitic ‘us, our’ Í—nuwi : {no} 
[nou] (82.2Gd, note 1) 


(5) 1 {W} as a final consonant after a back-vowel corresponds to 
the same sound in the S enclitic ‘us, our.’ 


NOTE TO 5.1B 


1. By "stems" I mean that a further suffix may be added; in H and Am these 
suffixes take the accent away from the (7^9 ^1 or the Í 97}. 


5.1C. Radical consonants. Although previous efforts to compare 
IE and Semitic have chiefly studied the consonantal roots, I have 
treated them just incidentally—none in Chapter I, but a consider- 
able number since then. I now collect the lexical comparisons in 
the order that I brought them up, first citing the consonantal root 
in H letters; any further systematization seems to me premature. 
The less probable etymologies are bracketed; on the other hand, 
an asterisk by the name or the abbreviation of the language 
signifies that the word does not have in any other language of its 
own group (Semitic or IE) a cognate as close as the one I quote 
from a language of the other group. 


"3n H [xac"r IC] ‘enclosures’ : G àyp lot ‘fields’ 


($2.1B) 
i H (Sowr|éóyl (Am (V7 / s) : G raop lot ‘bulls’ 
(82.1B) 


Sey H {g mallóy] ‘camels’: *Latin caball |z (work-) 
horses’ (§2.1B) 


[ là *H {mac óh} ‘unleavened bread’ : G uds |a bar- 
ley-cake' (82.1Ba, note 3)] 
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[30 H 
ea H 
Tn Am 


V3) *H 
30N *H 
Ts HI 
"29 H 
y3U H 
na; H 
pU H 
Te H 
39 dq 
4M» H 
TON H 
jh" *H 
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[sor k| éy} 


| Séb| st} 


dix y| owt } 


{xeyw| óh] 


31i *H [9/g nebot-j. 


{aacor| óh } 
{ °ahaby Sh} 
(b pek| dh} 
i Séber } 


( Sébao} 


: G apx|t— ‘mustering, setting in 


operation’ (§2.1F, note 2) 


:G €5joc: S Isád|ah, sád|as- Jsir- 


ting, seat’ (82.3A)] 

‘to live’: G t|oc ‘life’ _ 

‘living creature’ (f.) : S jiva 
‘living’ (f., §2.6C, note 4; §2.3B, 
note 2) 

*G KAéT [oc ‘stolen thing’ (§2.4A) 


: *G ayop |n ‘assembly’ (82.5) 

: *G åyár|n ‘love’ (82.5D, note 3) 
: G Bpox|n ‘wetting’ (82.5G) 

: English shiver ($2.7, note 1) 


: English seven (8 82.7 A-B) 


(zébex, zbbex] (AmiC /8—1) : Old High 


German zebar, Old Norse tafn 
*victim' (82.7A) 


(zérae, Zra} (AmíZ-])'seed' : Dutch 


kern(e), koren (882.7 A-B) 


{qsren, qoren} :G képa|c, Dutch horen ‘horn’ 


(gqSrgb] 
f eéreb] 
(^érec] 


{yéter } 


RI H [way bó? 


390°) H 
H 


{yéled} 
twolód] 


(8 §2.7A-C) 


‘inside’ : Old Saxon Pert |a : Latin 
cord lis ‘heart’ (882.7 A-B) 


: G ëpeßloç ‘darkness’ (82.7 A) 


‘earth’ : *G épeo |uumTpnp ‘earth- 
measurement' (882.7A,D) 


: *G érep jou ‘remainder’ (882.7 A,E) 
: G fn (and) he came’ (82.7A, note 4) 


: *English child 
:*English lad (§2.7B, note 4) 
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(^? H syin]  :Old English ég jan ‘eye’ (82.7C) 
(YN H f°Szen } ‘ear’ : Gothic {aus ona] ‘ears’ 
(§2.7C) 
vy *H (eñs| éh) ;G äyle ‘do’ (83.3A) 


JY H tydyin} : Arabic 1Wayn|un  : G (F)oivioc 
‘wine’ (83.5Db) 
in H (hëw éh) ;S {bhava} ‘be’ (83.7C, note 1) 


win H [te|jbówS iy] :*Latin tē pud|et ‘you are ashamed’ 
(883.8D,Db) 
)37 H  íeéber] : Am Í 8šbar-] . G ónép ‘over, across’ 
(883.9E-Ea)  TTetoç ‘shore’ 
[AND H {korát} — .;sicajkamt|aj he has cur (84.2)] 


Qn H [tén] ‘give’ : Latin dan |unt ‘they give’ 
($4.3B, note 1) 
(822 H fm le Sh} . G mein ‘full’ (84.9A) 
*H = fmoliw} =. *G modd “full (84.9C) 


M92 Arabic {Jalihja} ‘he is bald’: Latin calu|os ‘bald’ 


f (84.9C, note 4) 
y "^ *H{ wiydus| iym]: *G BIAT|OI ‘knowing ones’ (§§4.9Ea-b) 
[H T qde} ‘know, learn’: G 6a|nvat ‘to learn’ 
(§4.9Ec)] 


N" (81°) H{yoré’} : Latin gere |tur ‘he is afraid’ (884.10-10A) 


'"n *H {yijh yé} : Latin f7| ; ‘he becomes’ (§ §4.10B,D) 


These words came to our attention in the study of morphology, 
but the roots too correspond impressively. Most striking, perhaps, 
is the parallel which the Germanic languages, including English, 
show in two semantically unrelated words: 

shiver : ^39 

over : 53y 
It looks too good to be a coincidence. Several observations suggest 
themselves: 
(1) z is the stablest of all radical consonants; but I have no 
examples of it at the beginning of a root or a word. 
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The unvoiced non-aspirate plosives p, t, k of G, Latin, and S 
are usually represented in H and Am by voiced plosives or 
fricatives, which I presume were not aspirate." IE grammars 
treat the unvoiced plosives as proto-IE, being subsequently 
modified to fricatives in the Germanic languages. 

The voiced plosives of G, Latin, and S are not represented by 
plosives at all in the Semitic languages, except in peculiar cases 
at the beginning of a word. Otherwise H and Am show various 
sibilants and fricatives; no one prevailing pattern emerges. 


Apart from r and possibly the other liquid or lateral sounds/ 
and z, which occur less often in the list above, the consonants 
vary so much as we move from one languagegroup to the 
other that we cannot set up dependable rules of correspon- 
dence. Many consonantal correspondences are possible, but 
we must not consider them proved unless the Semitic and IE 
words in which they appear tally also in their vowels and 
accentuation. 


NOTE TO 5.1C 


1. This is often found to be the case in languages whose unvoiced plosives are 
generally aspirate, as in English. 


5.1D. Accent. The comparison of vowels (85.1A) included many 
agreements in accent, but we now have to describe the accentual 
correspondence more precisely. 


(1) 


(2) 


In the thematic imperative H 3 1 (r"déh] ‘rule’: S WaT 
{bhava} ‘be,’ at the beginning of a verse or half-verse, the 
recessive accent of raised pitch (ud&tta) on the initial 
syllable in S is probably paralleled by the H mug"ro$ “while 
the H stress-accent on the second syllable, following an 


explosive consonant, is paralleled by the lengthening of the S 
final vowel (Š Š 3.4Ea-g). 


similarly in the perfect 


H n»? {e008 ihe has gone up’ S dqT [V8d8] “he knows’ 


H AY {Sato} ‘you have set’ S Wer vētthā}‘you know’ 
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(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


CONCLUSIONS 
at the beginning of a verse or half-verse the raised pitch on 


the root-syllable in S is paralleled by the H cinowriyt 
while the H stress-accent on the second syllable is paralleled 
by the lengthening of the S final vowel (8 § 4.6-6F). 


In nouns of the type H n2" (r656t] ‘net’ or ‘seizing’ : G 
yévoc ‘race,’ when the versification places them in an initial 
position, the first syllable in H gets two kinds of aceent, and 
the "naturally" short e of the first syllable in G, besides 
having an accent of raised pitch, is treated as metrically 
anceps, probably because a stress prolongs it (Š $82.3Fa-c). 


Nouns of this type, both in H and in the S of the 
Catapathabrahmana, are liable to an alternation of terminal - 
non-terminal accent: 


ay [Sobet ~ nap {Sebet} 
‘seat’ 


Will {sadab l| | ~ Te: {sadah} 


How the two kinds of accents were distinguished in their 
phonetic actualization is not easy to investigate in H and 
appears to be wholly unrecorded in S (§ §2.3E-Ef). 


In one G and several H words characterized by initial accent, 
the prefixing of the definite article entails the deflection from 
a front- to a back-vowel, attributable to the dependence of 
the front-vowel upon a raised initial pitch: 


oe ETEPOS ‘another’ - - repos. ‘the other’ 
PON {Perec} ‘earth’ — - y?8n fho rec} ‘the earth’ 
(8 82.7Ee-f) 


Many other types of nouns have, before the accented syllable, 
a proclitic trough actualized in S as sannatara, (lowest pitch, 


_ in the Rigveda, ry in the Samaveda), in H and G as a 
back-vowel. If the next syllable comes at the end of a word, 
without enclisis, it will be pitched less high than if it has 


2 
enclisis. This is shown in the Samaveda by the accent 1 } 


instead of Ut in the G papyri by the absence of an acute 
accent on the ultima and the marking of a grave on the 
penult; the difference 1s not shown in H by any graphic sign, 
but an early grammarian observed that several very frequent 
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accents are higher on the penult than on the ultima 
(§ §2.2Fd-j,Gd-g, 2.5F). 


without enclisis 


S (RV.) ER] (ime| [imei] ‘these’ (nominative) 
SR 3 2 

S (SV.) 3A rime] 

H * 13 {Bondy } ‘my children’ 

H 1337 (eÉcoróh] 'assembly' 

G grow, Z'TOAHN ‘outfit, garment’ 

with enclisis 

S (RV) EGRI [devegu] [deivei su] 'gods' (locative) 
9.1 3 312 

S (SV) Say devegu] 

H Ja? 13 (b'onéynuw] ‘our children’ 

G ayopn T€ ‘(both) the assembly’ 


The accent is omitted on the last syllable of a verse in Psalms, 
Job, and Proverbs, and in the mamtra quotations of the 
Catapathabrahmana; e.g., 

S XTT; ll {ratāh | } ‘devoted,’ instead of "XT: M 

H 3°} [eeynoy:] ‘my eyes,’ instead of :"1" Y (apa 
In the passive or stative noun, the unsuffixed H 1^ On} 
—w is accented on the ultima without high pitch—e. E 5 
TINY (šel ae xpeto ‘motive, need’—but the 
suffixed stem H (7 8t /-ot-] : G ~°S/_e(g)— may instead 
have an accent on the [9] within the root, 

RONY (S °elotiy] ‘my request : xpeioc ‘motive, debt’ 
(8824, 4F- G). 

The morpheme expressing past time in a verb entails a 
recessive accent upon the word in S, G, and H, 

S (8rinaki ‘you left open’ 

G Egapev ‘we said’ 

H {way-5sob} ‘and he returned’ 
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However, recessive accent in S comes on the first syllable of a 
word, but in G and H it comes no earlier than the syllable 
immediately before the verb-root (§3.7Dd). Although the 
length of words is no more restricted in these two languages 
than in S, they limit the recession of accent so that a raised 
pitch comes no earlier than the antepenult, and the pitch is 
lowered in the next syllable; hence G ñutovoutp ‘mules’ : H 


aq tyodgyin!'hands' (8 81.5Bb-c). 


(10) Distinct from recessive accent is the retracted accent on the 
penult, which G compounds and H conjunctures share if they 
contain a “participial” member; e.g., 6opvóópot *bearers of 


spears, spear-bearers' : Y `" { rosey có?n| 'grazers of 
sheep, shepherds.' However, if the [o] Is checked, the accent 
cannot be retracted from the ultima: ùģopßot ‘feeders of 
swine, swineherds’ ; DN °3°8 (?oy bey ?iyS| ‘haters of a 
man, a man's enemies' (82.2Db). 


v w 


(11) Disyllabic words of pyrrhic scansion in G and similar 
structure in H, if accented on the penult at a terminus—e.g., 
ano ‘away dom: “IN i. only | 'l'-suffer a shift of accent 
away from the penult when instead of being terminal they 
stand syntactically in a precursory position before an ensuing 
word, as in à7ó vnåv ‘away from the ships’: "YIS 738 
[^ániy par ooh}‘I [am] Pharaoh’ (8 83.9C-Db). 

(12) The G oe : H [TE-} ‘you’ is normally unaccented and 


excluded from either an initial or a terminal position; it 
comes right before the verb-root, où uév oe xpù ‘you don’t 


need’ : "Dn N? (lo? tex Sar] “you will not lack’ 
(883. 8Aa-Ba). 

(13) A thematic vowel followed by an enclitic has raised pitch in 
G and H, Odmré ue ‘bury me’ : “3072 (S loxeniy'| ‘send 
me’ (Š §4.8E,G). 

All in all, the accentuation of G, like its vowel-system, corresponds 

to the H more than to the S. 


52 MORPHOLOGY 


As a detailed morphological study has occupied the greater part of 
this book, the present summary will not comprehend, within a few 
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pages, all the morphological correspondences. It will be limited to 
the most important ones, arranged in a logical order. The order in 
the other chapters was more empirical—that which we could lay 
our hands on most readily was taken up first. Now we begin with 
what we have reason to consider most fundamental in the ancient 
IE and Semitic languages themselves, or rather in that part of them 
which evinces a common origin. 


5.2A. Verb-formations without a back-vowel in the root. The 
simplest verb-types which H shares with G or S are the thematic 
imperative and imperfect, opposed to the non-thematic jussive 
(injunctive). Derived from the latter is a non-thematic preterite 
called the “converted imperfect" (inaccurately) in H and the aorist 
in S. The root has negative-neutral vocalism and ends normally 
with an explosive consonant. Our summary, to be of any use, must 
call attention to several details, though omitting others. 


3.2Aa. Tbe imperative. The imperative singular contains the 
verb-root with no positive features of vocalization or accent. The 
thematic vowel, shared by the G structure í-C€C|e ^ CéC|e] 
(mpdgepe “bring forward’ - $épe ‘bring’), the S (C8C|& ~ CáC|a] 
gnis ~ bhara} "bring?), “ee the: H ch" c ehe 
C Ceni (ir “2T ~ rèn} ‘see’ . pr "di *rule'),! serves to 
give the preceding radical A sanant an explosive actualization. 
The accent is variable and unessential. It comes on the root- 
syllable only when that occupies what amounts to an initial 
osition, according to the definition proper to each language 
($ $3. 5A-Ab). The H corpus yields only one example of initial 
accent in the imperative singular masculine, "i (83.4Eg). G is 
at the other extreme, since the verb must bear a recessive accent 
unless a preverb (a “prepositional prefix") is there to bear that 
accent for the verb and thus allows the verb to be enclitic. The H 
verb is never in an enclitic relation to any previous word; instead it 
frequently has a stress-accent upon its thematic vowel, provided it 
is not hyphenated to the ensuing word. G has no parallel to this 
accent on the thematic vowel; but the S verb, when in a 
non-enclitic position, has lengthening of the thematic vowel 
(883.4Ea-f). The root is vocalized in S {a}, the most frequent 
vowel-sound in the language (really [4], not [8]). In G the vowel is 
€, provided the root consists of two consonants. In H it is the 
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colorless glide Š wo? unless the first consonant is guttural. In that 
case the vowel is usually the glide 1&1, and the G parallel is a with 
no initial consonant, as the IE languages lack gutturals 
(8 83.5B-Cb). H shows the vowel {©} in the root only if the initial 
consonant is N, the weakest of all consonants: 158 {"ep| uw} 
‘bake’ (imperative pl., §3.5Cd). 


NOTE TO 5.2Aa 


1. The other Semitic languages do not show a thematic verb in the imperative. 


5.2Ab. The imperfect. From the imperative singular the imperfect 
is formed. The Semitic languages add a prefix to identify the 
subject, ^! {y} ‘he, -A {T—} ‘she’ or ‘you’ (m. sing.), -N {°-} 
‘I,’ —d {n-} ‘we.’ In G the imperative, unmodified, is identical 
with the third person singular of the imperfect; any other subject 
requires a suffix or some other change. As a past tense, the G 
imperfect may also be distinguished from the imperative by a 
prefix called the augment, é— if the root begins with a consonant. 
The thematic vowel in the H imperfect is {€} instead of the {€} of 
the imperative, but it is {©} in the Am imperfect. As I have 
summarized it so far, the G and the H imperfect seem to have been 
derived from the imperative by different processes. But in one 
important respect the process of forming the imperfect is similar 
in both languages: the thematic vowel under certain conditions is 
followed by {2}. In H a related phenomenon—the strengthening of 
the ensuing consonant, as in J.- {~èko} (the thematic syllable 
followed by the ‘you’ object-suffix)—takes the place of {2} in 
certain environments. Unlike the imperative, the imperfect is not 
normally initial in its clause, and the nasal depends upon the lack 
or weakness of a stress-accent. The nasal is especially typical of 
terminal positions (Š 83.1, 3.4-4Ff). The plural of the thematic 
imperfect is formed in G nearly the same as in Am: 


singular plural 
Ionic =€ Ct) —ov 
other G dialects =€ —ov 
Am {-6", -éh]  {-cn, —dm} 
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5.2Ac. Tbe jussive (injunctive) and tbe preterite. The parallel 
between the H jussive and the S injunctive, insofar as they differ 
from the imperfect and its related imperative, consists first in the 
lack of a thematic vowel: 


H S 
jussive (injunctive) {y |háw? } : (bhi tj ‘let him be(come)’ 
imperative fhew éh} . (bháv|8. ‘be(come)’ 


Furthermore, if the S root ends in a consonant, it may—like the 
H—dispense with any suffix for distinguishing the second from the 
third person singular, S {var, vah} (depending on the samdhi 
environment) ‘you, he covered’! : H { way-áj 988! ‘and he did,’ 
{watá 885] ‘and you did, and she did.’ The consonant at the end 
of the root is, if possible, given an explosive articulation, not by 
being followed (as in the imperative and imperfect) by a thematic 
vowel, but by forming a final cluster with the preceding 
consonant, H {W yér 4°} ‘and may he rule’ : S [8] vart] ‘it has 
turned.’ Such roots, ending in an explosive, are biconsonantal in 
H, triconsonantal in S. The S examples show that the injunctive 
can serve even where the context seems to require an expression of 
past action. The H jussive is rarely so extended. In both languages 
past fact, as opposed to present will, is regularly expressed by 
augmenting the jussive (injunctive) to form a preterite tense 
(called the aorist in S). The augment in some S and H forms 
consists of vpddhi grade or maximum aperture [2]—right before 
the root in S, and before the personal prefix in H. The augment 
furthermore entails a recessive accent, contrary to the jussive: 


H S 
augmented — [Way'óSob]'*andhereturned' : {@rinak} ‘you, he 
left 
unaugmented [W'yo5ób]'andlethimreturn' : Irináki open’ 


How far any other Semitic languages resemble H in regard to the 
jussive and the preterite, is uncertain for lack of vocalized texts 
(8 §3.7-7Df). 


NOTE TO 5.2Ac 


1. The meaning ‘uncover, open’ depends on the preverb IVL} or {ápa} 
(83.2Bb, note 4). 
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5.2Ad. The subjunctive or cobortative. When the verb expresses 
the speaker's desire or intention about dr it has in S the 
Suffix [eg rarely (781, in H the suffix {Ù}, to which the 
word Í niy } “T may be added: 


(pac&ni] :| will cook’ : [wa^&dab" roh "^5niy } ‘and I will speak’ 


{aya}  '"Iwillgo' :(wa?ádab' róh] “and I will speak' 


The S í—-8ni] has Iranian but no other IE cognates; the 1-81, 
however, is represented in G by O. The H {-of} has a doubtful 
parallel in Arabic and Ugaritic;' the pronoun í niy] has 
abundant Semitic parallels, but it is doubtful whether any of them 
extend to the Í -1y } part of it. The Í” 7] prefix of the verb in H (as 
in the other Semitic languages) limits the meaning to ‘I.’ To 
express ‘let’s’ instead of ‘I will’ or ‘let me,’ the suffix 1-8] : 
(7 9h] remains; but S has the further suffix imaj H the prefix 
(n-] replacing (^—-]—thus S {4rcama} 'Jer's sing’: H {w’nel Soh} 
‘and let's go’ (8 §3.9-9Bb). 


NOTE TO 5.2Ad 


1. Gordon, p. 57 and footnote. 


5.2B. The subject pronoun ‘you’ with stative Me The 'you' 
prefix of H verbs is —h, pronounced as a plosive [$] or a fricative 
[t] depending on the environment. The vowel that accompanies 
this and other personal prefixes is highly variable if the verb is 
active, but it has to be a front-vowel {1}, {€}, or {€} if the verb is 
stative. The prefix {TE-} in 11977 tex $4r} ‘you will not lack,’ 
{ tebdsiy } ‘you (fem.) will be ashamed’ is parallel to the 
accusative singular pronoun oe in G, ze in Latin, which are 
similarly employed right before an “impersonal” verb: où uév oe 
xen ‘you do not need,’ te pudet ‘you are ashamed.’ Besides the 
second person singular, also ue : mê and the reflexive ë : se have 
the same vowel. These pronoun morphemes, in H as well as G and 
Latin, are preferably used in a medial, not an initial position. 
Other Semitic and IE languages have pronominal formations 
cognate to these (Š $3.8-8Da). 
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5.2C. The perfect. The root in the perfect is so deflected as to 
exhibit a back-vowel in G and H. Many IE and Semitic languages 
show cognates, but not a vowel of [o] quality ($ §4.7-7B). The S 
counterpart is a velar instead of a palatal consonant, the velar 
being farther back; e.g., 


perfect {cikéta} ‘he has perceived 
present {Ccétati} ‘he perceives’ 


The S vowel itself is deflected from{®} [4]to {a} [a] only in the 
third person singular and mainly when followed by a non-plosive 
consonant at the end of the root, as in {C4 kāra} ‘he has done.’ 
The only H parallel is the infixation of N in one occurrence of the 
“converted perfect,” (W|qó^m] ‘and it is to rise up’ (8 84.5C-Cd). 
The ‘you’ (sing.) suffix of the perfect is H {-to, —to} (masc. 
only) : S (7 tha] : G —0a (84.4); ‘you know’ is fyodáe to} . 
(véttha| : (Fyoio0a (no other G perfect has this suffix).! The 
final vowel is lengthened in the S {véttha} in an initial position, 
probably through a stress-accent; the H bisyllabic form (S8 v5], 
with similar structure, clearly bears a stress-accent at the beginning 
of a verse (§§4.6A,D). If the last consonant of the root is 
explosive, the H [— tol: S {-tha} is preceded by a vocalic 
transition [i], D" LE TAE iyto] od have gone up' : 
(vavákg itha} ‘you have grown great.’ H {-iyto} : S {-itha}, 
with raised pitch (cinowriyt or saatta) on the antepenult and 
lower pitch on the {1} of the penult, is the longest morphological 
correspondence between the two languages (8 $4.5, 4.5D, 4.6B). 
The ‘you’ (pL) suffix is G —re : H (- vém, —tén (masc.), 
(- vén, —tén} (fem.); the S Í—&] does not correspond to either. 
In all three languages this plural suffix is attached to the root in its 
minimal grade, which is unaccentable in H and S; ‘you (pl.) know’ 
is [y dae tém} : (F)iore :{Vid&} (8 84.4E-Eb, 4.7C). 


NOTE TO 5.2C 


1. Cognate suffixes are found in some IE and all Semitic languages. 


5.2D. Nouns formed from verbal roots. H has much more in 
common with G than with S in the formation of nouns. An 
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exception is the infinitive type, H (1&ket, lo leet}. s fáyas|e] 
‘to go.’ The other Semitic languages (except Phoenician) and G 
have no such infinitives, but Latin has those of the “third 
conjugation" (i.e., the thematic), peter|e : H t g'éSet, 1o géset } 
‘to head for, to approach.’ One H infinitive {Sébst}‘to sit’ uses 
the {C&Cet} structure not just as an infinitive, but also as a 
substantive ‘seat’; and the structure, if not the root also, 
corresponds to the G €do¢ - ë6e(o)— ‘seat’ as well as its S cognate 
[sádah ~ sadas—}(§ §2.3-3C). 


5.2Da. Active verbal nouns with back-vowel. The H infinitive 
absolute of thematic verbs—e.g.,{70°OH, ro°6w} from the biconso- 
nantal root ‘see’—resembles the G structure ÍCÓCO- ] in thematic 
("second declension”) masculine nouns like Aóyor ‘speech, word’ 
($ §2.2H-Hc). The G has clear IE cognates; whether the H has any 
Semitic cognates is unproved. Both languages copiously form 
active verbal nouns of feminine gender, even more from triconso- 
nantal than from biconsonantal roots; e.g., konn ‘stealing’ : 
(b rokdh } ‘blessing.’ One such noun &àyop, : (e&coróh } ‘gathering, 
assembly’ evidently shows a common root, besides the common 
deflection and the addition of an accented feminine suffix (82.5). 
The —oC|1 structure of G has some IE parallels, and the í— 9C| SH} 
of H has some Semitic parallels; but the fullest accentual and 
vocalic correspondence is between G and H. 


5.2Db. Passive or stative formations. The vowel [©] within the root 
indicates a passive or stative meaning, as in xpetw ‘need’ 

(xáSekóh] ‘darkness,’ (8 e168} ‘a request, a thing asked.’ Such 
feminine nouns, always accented on the ultima, take little 
inflection in G, and none in H. But alongside of them comes an 
inflected stem xpel°S/erg)— : {s°°élotjiy} ‘my request.’ The 
legal. term for ‘stolen thing,’ Ga kAémoc : H í-g nebot-| 
corresponds in its root as well as its vocalization and suffix. The 
—os nouns of G are neuter (a gender lacking in the Semitic 
languages) and are formed from biconsonantal as readily as 
triconsonantal roots (§ §2.4-4H). The cognate languages also have 
passive nouns with a stem that ends in —s : (7 65 but the xperw 
type has no IE parallels, and the corresponding H type in [— 58 }is 
very meagerly represented in the rest of the Semitic family 
(82.5G, note 4). The H structure {C Cecóhj applies not only to 
nouns but also to feminine adjectives or participles of passive or 
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stative meaning; €.g., im lesi} ‘filled, full’ : 7Aet (84.9A). The 
H base (CoCÓ?^|, with stative meaning as either a verb or a 
participle, is similar to the Latin CVCe— in "second conjugation" 
verbs and in the predicate part of compound verbs: $molé? } ‘full’ 
or ‘it is full’ : pate|t ‘it is wide-open,’ pate|fit ‘it becomes 
wide-open’ (8 §4.10-10Bb). 


5.2Dc. Tbe active participle. The H vowel[°], after the first 
consonant of the root, indicates a person who does the action of 
the verb-root. The closest correspondence to G is found in the 
masculine plural construct of biconsonantal thematic verbs; e.g., 
{rdeey có?n| ‘grazers of sheep, shepherds’ : —vdyot in eooo- 
vopot ‘keepers of bees.’ Where the root is triconsonantal and the 
second consonant implodes upon the [9], the accent cannot be 
retracted to this vowel—hence {°oy béy ^iy&i 'the enemies of a 
man’ : v@opfot ‘swineherds.’ But in a H triconsonantal verb the 
second consonant is normally explosive; and very few roots use ` 

iy | (which by nature tends to be implosive) as their second 
consonant. The parallels in other Semitic and IE languages are not 
so close to each other as the G and the H are (8 §2.2C-Dg). 


5.2E. Plural suffixes of nouns. Two suffixes for plural nouns are 
widespread in both Semitic and IE languages; one or the other is 
visible in a very large proportion of nouns used in the plural, 
whether of masculine or of feminine gender. Most feminine nouns 
in H have a plural in {-Swt (—6t)}; the Am cognate isí- 9t]. The 
S ending (- às (—8h)} probably corresponds. The correspondence 
is much fuller in those masculine plural nouns which show in S a 


disyllabic scansion of the ending—e.g., Í dëv| 85] ‘gods’—and in Am 
a clearly disyllabic ending {- hót}; —e.g., (5 mohdt} ‘names’ 
(construct; $ $2.6-6Bf). The great majority of masculine nouns 
have in H and Am a construct plural in {— éy }, to which possessive 
suffixes are added, and in S a stem in (7 &- | (actually the same 
sound [91] as in H and Am), to which case-suffixes are added, H 
{bron| éyjnuw} ‘our children’ : S ídev|e| su} ‘gods’ (locative). The 
pre-accentual {9} of H finds a S parallel in the sannatara or low 
pitch of the pre-accentual syllable (8 §2.1A-E, 2.2Gd-e). In S any 
masculine noun of the thematic declension, such asídevá- , will 
have both (7 88] in the nominative plural and {-€-} in certain 
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oblique cases—whereas in H only a minority of masculine nouns 
exhibit the two plural suffixes, more or less interchangeably at 
that: 


qib r|owt] ‘graves of? (Neh. 2:5 +) 
qib rey} ‘graves of’ (3:16 +) 


ER I 
HAMA malui 


5.2F. The dual ending of nouns and of the number 'two.' The H 
dual absolute ends in {-Syim ~ —ayim}; for Am only the 
non-terminal [^ Áyin] is recorded (81.2). The Gh ending of the 
genitive-dative dual is —ouw, which has no IE cognates. It is more 
like the terminal than the non-terminal of H, and occurs mainly in 
terminal positions. Even in other positions of the verse, —ouv is 
liable to be treated as terminal, the —v being scanned with the 
preceding —t—, not with a vowel at the beginning of the next word 
(8 $1.1-1C, 1.7Ga-d). Only certain nouns, especially natural pairs 
like {rag "l 5yimi : ToÓ6|otu.p ‘feet,’ are used in the dual. The 
front-vowel [©] instead of [9] occurs only in a form of the number 
‘two, H (5 "n|éym] (masc.), (š “| éym] (fem.) : Ga ĝv|ew 
(88 Tes The restriction of —ottv ~- —etw to genitive and dative 
functions, while being excluded from the nominative and accusa- 
tive, finds a partial parallel in Arabic, where [^ 8721] (terminal; 
non-terminal (7 ayni }) is genitive and accusative but not nomina- 
tive (Š §1.4D-Db). 


5.3. SYNTAX 


In the foregoing section on morphology the usage of each 
morpheme was mentioned briefly, having been treated at length in 
the preceding chapters. We never took for granted that a 
morpheme phonetically similar in two or more languages is 
cognate just because in the grammar of each language it bears the 
same label, such as “dual” or “feminine” or “imperfect.” Instead 
we made sure that it is really used in similar constructions. Cases 
of a syntactical parallel without phonetically similar morphemes 
have been omitted on principle. Many in this category could be 
pointed out—e.g., the G middle voice covers about the same 
ground as the H reflexive or nip sal conjugation. But purely 
syntactical correspondences, no matter how numerous, can at best 
prove only that the languages have been in fairly intimate contact 
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at some time in their existence. The contact must be presumed 
later than their genesis, unless they also share morphemes. In some 
cases the syntactical side of a correspondence between morphemes 
counts particularly because on the phonetic side the correspon- 
dence is brief. Here are examples: 


(1) The imperfect, although not the tense most frequently used 
for statements about the past, is preferred in both G and H 
with a negative, when the meaning is resistance or reluctance, 
OŬ TW AÑNYE xóXow “he would not yet give up his bitterness' : 
{w 16° ^ar p'énuw] ‘and I would not let go of him' 
(83.3Cb). 


(2) The imperative in H and S (and some other Semitic and IE 
languages) is used only for positive commands, while the 
jussive or injunctive replaces it in negative ones (Š 3.3B). 

(3) The H construct and the Gothic "strong" declension of 
adjectives are formally similar only in the masculine plural 
{-ey} : {al}, but they share an important restriction: 
neither can be used with the definite article (S §2.1Fa-b). 


(4) G and H have verbal nouns, both active and stative or passive, 
that are feminine in gender (8 2.4D).! 


NOTE TO 5.3 


1. A borderline case is the handling of the article when the noun has an 
adjective. If the adjective is an attributive modifier, H normally must and 
post-Homeric G may follow the order 
article with noun, then article with adjective 
6 mais 6 mTpeoBúraroç ‘the eldest son’ (Plato, Alc. 1.121c), oi àrópec oi àya0 ot 
'the good [7 outstanding] men’ (Prot. 324d) : 
PPI S390 (han-obiy? hazogen} «he old prophet’ 
p "Tu ] (I Kings 13:25 +) 
sh 3 in Ge Y JNT {ho°anosiym hazediym } ‘the proud men’ 
(Jer. 43:2) 
Phoenician shows the same sequence as H, nwpn niown [h^lnm 
hqdsm} ‘the holy gods’ (Friedrich, p. 50). A participle with its further 
construction may substitute for the adjective; e.g., ) ypavs 7) Kakoppodovod 
0€ ‘the old woman that is abusing you’ (Aristophanes, Th. 896) : 


FAO’ ARAN AND (ho*ibóh habo^oh ^cl-beytüto] 
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‘the woman that is coming into your house’ (Ruth 4:11; cf. Gen. 48:15-16, I 
Sam. 1:26). The article is so brief that the similarity in sound, including the 
[h-] , nay well be a coincidence. (In G all forms of the article except the 
nom. sing. and pl., masc. and fem., begin with 7—, while in H the article is 
exempt from variation of number or gender, not to mention case, of which H 
has scarcely an inkling.) Yet even a coincidental similarity in the sound of the 
article might have favored the sharing of this construction which repeats the 
article before the adjective—given ample proof otherwise that the languages 
were not, in their genesis, independent of each other. 


A somewhat similar parallel is between the Latin “future imperative" in —té 
and the H "converted perfect," which is used especially in the ‘you’ (m. sing.) 


form with the suffix B-, n- {—t5, — tO]. Instead of the plain 
imperative, both languages have a special way of couching a set of 


instructions ( main { towrdh Lin H), intended not for the very moment 
but rather to be kept in mind and carried out when appropriate; e.g., Panem 
depsticium sic facito: manus mortariumque bene lauato. farinam in mortar- 
ium indito, aquae paulatim addito subigitoque pulcbre: ubi bene subegeris, 
defingito coquitoque sub testu ‘[You are to] make kneaded bread this way: 
Wash [your] hands and a mortar well; put flour into the mortar, add water a 
little at a time, and work [it] in nicely. When you have worked [it] in well, 
shape [it] and bake under a lid' (Cato, De agri cultura 74; numerous other 
recipes and instructions) : 
n'p? ^3? Maran ns hwy) 

{w oobly to “st hamiz b'eax eücey Sigiym| 'and you are to make 
the altar [of] acacia wood'—etc. (Ex. 27:1). The Latin —£ó is undoubtedly 
cognate with the S17 tat} —w. D. Whitney, Sanskrit Grammar (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1931 [repr. of 2d ed., 1889] ), pp. 213-214—whereas the H ending, at 


least in the “‘unconverted” perfect, corresponds to the S {- tha} (8 84.4 ff.). 


3.4. GENESIS OF THE INDO-EUROPEAN AND SEMITIC 
LANGUAGES 


Knowing all too well the fascination that pre-history holds out to 
us, I have hitherto declined to draw from the correspondences 
between H and G or S any genetic inferences beyond the 
inescapable one that such correspondences could not have 
originated independently and without contact. The forerunners 
(not necessarily the forefathers) of the Hebrews were in such a 
situation that they could influence or be influenced by the speech 
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habits of the forerunners of the Greeks and the forerunners of the 
Aryans who composed in S. I am now ready to venture upon a 
more detailed theory about the genesis of these languages and 
their IE and Semitic relatives. My theory attempts to be simple 
enough to grasp, while taking account of all the important facts, 
even though these do not point toward any easy reconstruction of 


pre-history. 


5.4A. Morphology which Hebrew shares with Sanskrit or Greek, or 
both. The features of H tbat are paralleled in both S and G are of 
paramount significance, but less numerous than those which are 
paralleled in one without the other. All three languages, to 
contrast noun with verb, use pitch and vowel-quality—though S 
uses pitch more and vowel-quality a great deal less than G and H. 
All three operate similarly to deflect the verb-root in the perfect 
from what it is in the imperative or the imperfect. The ‘you’ suffix 
of the perfect is common to all three; its restricted occurrence in 
G-—oio0a ‘you know’ and 500a ‘you were’ (84.4G), very frequent 
but untypical ("irregular") verbs—shows it to be an anomalous 
survival. G and S both have counterparts also to the H ending 
ey) with accentually conditioned vowel-changes; it indicates 
plural nouns, mostly masculine and dependent on a further 
construction. All these features give the impression of being 
primeval—older than the immense IE apparatus of G and S and the 
immense Semitic apparatus of H. The features common to H and S 
but not G concern mainly the verb and also seem primeval to 
me—especially the derivation of the preterite from the jussive or 
injunctive. On the other hand, G but not S shares with H some 
striking nominal formations which look less archaic. In particular, 
the compounds of the type pedtcoovdpo. ‘bee-keeping men, 


keepers of bees’ : {rósey có nl ‘grazers of sheep’ argue for 
bilingual contact—intimate contact, to be sure, but nevertheless 
between languages that already had, respectively, a developed IE 
and a developed Semitic character. For in G the part that has the 
meaning of an active participle follows the part that is its object, 
while H shows them in the opposite order. The participial (or 
agent) structure must have spread from one of the two languages 
into the other, while keeping nearly the same principle of accent 
in both; but its syntactical position was consciously turned 
around. The intermediaries were most probably the Phoenicians in 
the Aegean area (8 1.10A). The accentuation of the —vópot type of 
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compound has always been inexplicable in the terms of IE 
etymology; so have the dual noun-ending —otv and the colloca- 
tion of pronoun and verb in oe xp ‘you need.’ All this tends to 
prove, though not conclusively, that they came into G by 
borrowing.’ So my present theory concerning those parts of G 
morphology derives them from a Semitic source, in an early period 
when the forerunner of G still had a structure flexible enough, 
though prevalently IE, to fit these Semitic features in. But the rest 
of the morphology which cuts across the IE-Semitic line seems not 
to have been grafted on, either to G or to S or to H (or to a 
forerunner in late prehistoric times), but rather to be a heritage 
from the earliest stage that any research into the pre-history of 
language can discern. 


NOTE TO 5.4A 


1. Borrowing in the opposite direction is still conceivable; but the early G 
stories about the Phoenicians add to the likelihood that to the Achaeans the 
Phoenician language would have been a superstratum that influenced their 
language more than theirs influenced the Phoenician. (I use the Homeric 
name Acbaeans—' Axaaot, Il. 1.17, etc.—for those inhabitants of the Aegean 
area whose descendants emerged in the first millennium B.C. as the Hellenes 
or Greeks.) The Phoenicians are depicted as the carriers of a higher 
civilization- traders, artisans, builders of cities and temples. 


5.4B. The "Semitization" of Hebrew. The phonetic and morpho- 
logical resemblances of H to G or S make H an aberrant Semitic 
language. Where the other Semitic languages, notably Am, show 
cognate phenomena, they still do not agree with G or S in their 
vowel-quality and accentuation as much as H does.! On the other 
hand, by far the greater part of the vocabulary and morphology 
common to the Semitic languages appears in H actualized with a 
phonology nearly IE in many respects. I cannot conceive how H 
could have borrowed those IE traits after it had assumed a 
definitely Semitic character. For instance, the alternation between 
3 full vowel in the singular and minimum vocalism in the plural of 
the root in the perfect tense (cf. § $4.5, 4.6B, 4.7C) 


v + 
{soblyto} ‘you (m. sing.) have plundered’ 
(8 biytem] (Ps, 68:19 +; m. pl., II Chr. 28:11) 


-K$ Es» 
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and the abnormal accentuation of B (S9t9]*you (m. sing.) have 
put’ in the rare initial position (cf. the lengthened vowel of AT 


{vettha : you know,’ §4.6D) are, in view of their S counterparts, 
comprehensible only as engrained survivals of a pre-Semitic source, 
overlaid but not overwhelmed by the heavily Semitic structure of 
H. Many structural correspondences between H and S or G involve 
biconsonantal roots, which we may safely surmise were not only a 
simpler but also a more primeval means of creating a vocabulary 
than triconsonantal roots. The verb-system of H, more than any 
other Semitic language, abounds in biconsonantal roots that 
escape being fitted into a triconsonantal guise, particularly in the 
jussive and the preterite (8 §3.7-7B,De), an archaic tense kept in 
frequent use by the H literary tradition. 


NOTE TO 5.4B 


1. Phoenician, which is so meagerly recorded, was doubtless more like H 
(§1.7Fb). But even at that, just one corner of the great Semitic speech-area 
shared in the most important correspondences to the early IE languages. 


5.4Ba. Semitic triconsonantality. What marks out a language as 
Semitic is, above all, the triconsonantal roots built up into words 
by a great variety of prefixes, suffixes, and internal patterns of 
vocalization. The root can consist of almost any three consonants; 
however, roots containing more than one consonant produced by 
a similar articulatory movement are rare—thus, few roots contain 
more than one labial, or more than one guttural. Consonants of 
the most diverse articulation are compatible with each other, in 
Semitic roots. The advantage of triconsonantal over biconsonantal 
roots is that with a given stock of consonant phonemes you can 
obtain an immensely larger vocabulary by drawing upon three 
together to make up a root than by drawing only upon two. 
Nevertheless the IE languages operated mostly with biconsonantal 
roots, admitting the triconsonantal with severe restrictions upon 
the second consonant to insure that it be compatible with the first 
or the third, whichever it stands next to in either verb- or 
noun-inflections. The IE languages enlarged their vocabulary much 
more by suffixation and compounding. I cannot say whether the 
development of triconsonantal verb-roots, limited as it was in IE, 
owed anything to contact with a Semitic language. At any rate the 
barriers surrounding the second consonant would have kept 
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Semitic influence to a minimum. I have a rather strong impression 
that the common IE-Semitic vocabulary containing triconsonantal 
roots is more nominal than verbal, particularly the vocabulary that 
reached IE languages distant from the Semitic area (§5.1C). Any 
wholesale enrichment of the IE vocabulary by borrowing from 
Semitic was out of the question. This becomes especially clear in 
the period when the Phoenicians were active in the Aegean area as 
the source of a more advanced civilization. We would have 
expected the Achaeans or Greeks to draw upon the Phoenician 
language as a superstratum for the enrichment of their own. But 
insofar as we can judge from the G language recorded from Homer 
on, they took little that was of Semitic origin. We are now in a 
better perspective to understand the puzzle that fatally misled 
Cuny (881.3, 1.10A): How could the dual suffix —ouup be 
borrowed from Semitic when there are so few Phoenician words in 
G? We are ready for the paradox that Semitic inflections may have 
been easier to take over than Semitic words, because the 
inflections consisted of sounds similar to G sounds and were 
therefore readily adaptable. But the radical part of most Semitic 
words contained either a sequence of consonants or else some 
individual consonant that was forbiddingly alien, as well as 
detrimental to the clarity of vowels (8 §3.5Da,c). If a word was 
absolutely needed, to stand for a thing which the Phoenicians 
made familiar to the inhabitants of the Aegean world, its Semitic 
framework of consonants could of course be Hellenized, even at 
the price of violent distortion. Otherwise the forerunner of G got 
along with very little borrowing of Phoenician words.’ 


NOTES TO 5.4Ba 


1. Greenberg (§2.4A, note 1), pp. 162-181. 


2. If the foregoing interpretation of the facts credits the Achaeans or Greeks 
with a fastidious concern for euphony, let us reflect that the G which we have 
in our texts was a language of poets for several centuries, and those Greeks 
that later led in the development of a national language for educated 
communication in prose were the ones to whom the old Ionic poetry was 
most familiar (§$3.5Df, 2.5Ba-c). If there existed a section of Achaean 
society more receptive to Semitic words, the texts do not show it. 


5.4Bb. The plosive - fricative alternations of Hebrew and Aramaic. 
At the time when Phoenician was exercising its greatest influence 
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on the forerunner of G, Phoenician and H both—if indeed they 
were then in any way distinct—were doubtless as thoroughly 
Semitic as we find them in the inscriptions of the first millennium 
B.C. and in the Bible.” For throughout the second millennium, 
Accadian civilization dominated that section of Asia. Though I 
argue for a pre-Semitic kernel subsisting in H, the massive 
Semitization must have occurred, at the latest, when Accadian was 
the superstratum. The main change, whether it occurred in the 
second millennium or earlier, was most probably the adoption of 
numerous triconsonantal Semitic roots inflected as verbs and 
nouns, to increase a previously meager vocabulary. Supposing that 
the forerunner of H was not, at the outset, any more Semitic than 
the forerunner of G or S, we can still explain not only why but 
how it underwent Semitization while they never did. The reason 
was proximity to the center or centers of Semitic cultures 
($5.4C), so that members of a non-Semitic people could become 
familiar with Semitic speech. The process of fitting Semitic roots 
to non-Semitic habits of articulation concerned most of all the 
second radical consonant, which in the imperfect (and the related 
imperative) follows the first consonant with no intermediate 
vocalization but in the perfect is separated from the first 
consonant by a vowel. Such displacement, which presupposes the 
second consonant compatible with the first, is regular in the 
Semitic languages. In IE triconsonantal roots, the only consonant 
that quite often, though still not usually, tolerates a comparable 
metathesis is /T/; e.g., 


perfect ó6éóopkep ‘he looks’ Ul. 22.95) 
aorist ë¿ëpakop ‘I looked’ (Od. 10.197)? 


Of all consonants /T/ is by nature most amenable to displace- 
ment—conserving nevertheless the opposition to other phonemes 
(cf. $5.1C). In innumerable languages, including English, its 
actualization is drastically altered in accord with its position, 
implosive (post-vocalic) or explosive (pre-vocalic), and yet in 
either actualization its phonemic or at any rate its morphopho- 
nemic identity remains unimpaired—e.g., center - central, dear - 
dearest. In order for the user of a language to identify a phoneme 
in grossly different actualizations—or rather to identify the 
morpheme containing it as semantically the same in spite of the 
varied actualizations—those actualizations need to be safely 
outside the range of any other phoneme. Now /T/ in most 


languages has a large field of articulation to itself, not intruded 
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upon by other consonants; so it lends itself to morphological 
metathesis of the —óopk— ~- —ópak— type. The rest of the 
consonants do not have available such a large range of articulation. 
The plosives must have been the hardest of all consonants for the 
non-Semites to pronounce with the flexibility required by their 
shifting position within Semitic words of a given root. A root like 


wo? 


perfect WS? {lobes} ‘he has put on’ (Ps. 93:1; Syriac 
xan) {1 6e5}) 

imperfect w 227 {yil bas} he shall put on’ (Lev. 6:3 +; also 
Am, Dan. 5:7) 


involves the second consonant in a variation contrary to the 
pattern of IE languages. But H and Am handle such Semitic roots 
(with a plosive second consonant) by means of plosive - fricative 
alternations—i.e., by pronouncing grossly different sounds in the 
different environments which the rest of the root and the 
vocalization provide.) The resemblance of 71 iT] to the six 
plosive-fricative consonants, in that they all have two distinct 
articulations, is first mentioned in a non-grammatical work of the 
early Middle Ages 111' 3* 55 ‘the Book of Creation’ 2.2 in its 
classification of the letters: 

n'a?» "iva niwenwe R955933 nips yaw 
‘Seven are twofold—n^ 8 2712, serving with two tongues [= two 
sounds] .’ The medieval H grammarians, who give further informa- 
tion, do not indicate that the phonetic difference between the two 
sounds of " was like the difference between plosive and fricative.* 
The main thing, for those authors and for our present argument, is 
that "| and those other six consonantal phonemes (or arch- 
phonemes) are susceptible to great differences in articulation.? 


NOTES TO 5.4Bb 


1. On inscriptions assigned to the second millennium, see G. R. Driver, 
Semitic Writing: From Pictograpb to Alpbabet, Schweich Lectures of the 
British Academy, 1944, rev. ed. (London [1954] ), pp. 104-106. 


2. But the imperfect is éóeokóumv ‘I looked’ (Sophocles, E]. 899; imperative 
óépkov, Aeschylus, Pr. 304); given a radical sequence CVCC in the perfect, 
the IE imperfect is never CCVC, 


3. The alternation of plosive and fricative inclines me to call Am a 
"Semitized" language no less than H ($5.4Db, cf. §2.6Fi). 
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4. Above all the great /1* ^Y D explained that the two sounds of " are not 
distributed the same as the plosive sound (7 1*1) and the fricative sound 
("Ë or 1") of the other six letters; see Kahle, Der masoretische Text 
(S1.7Ea, note 1), pp. 38-45. The medieval authorities report the two sounds 
of 1 in the Scriptural reading (R'^P) of Tiberias. Kahle wrongly 
understood this to refer to the Ht pointing and was puzzled because the 


Tiberias codd. seldom have "| and never *". The punctators were justified in 
not marking the two sounds of 1 while marking the two sounds of 
1 D 2112. For in the latter case the alternation is not purely positional: in 
certain environments the fricative can be opposed to a strengthened plosive, 
which must always be marked with a doges dot. It was logical to use the dot 
also for an ordinary plosive, as this sound resembled a strengthened plosive 
more than a fricative. But strengthened 7 is a very rare sound, occurring only 
a few times in the entire Bible. So it would have been unwise to make the 
pointing "| stand also for one of the two common sounds of `. 


5. The Spanish voiced plosives b, g, d are replaced by fricatives in post-vocalic 
environments, like those in which r becomes nearly a fricative too. The 
intervocalic —rr— is normally non-fricative, like the initial r—; Navarro Tomas 
(§2.6Fb, note 1), pp. 84-86, 99-100, 117-124, 139-140. Cf. the H 
intervocalic plosives with “strong” d'oges and initial plosives with “light” 
d-oges. The analogy between H and Spanish is incomplete: Spanish has no 
strong or geminate plosives; H rarely has 3. 


5.4Bc. The elimination of fricatives not alternating with plosives. 
Arabic exhibits the Semitic type of root with the largest number 
of consonant phonemes. The Ugaritic alphabet indicates a conso- 
nant system close to the Arabic; but we ought to reserve 
judgement on the actualization of the Ugaritic consonants, as the 
language became extinct so early, without leaving any tradition, 
however indirect, about its pronunciation. Many Arabic roots, 
though only a small minority in all, contain fricatives that do not 
undergo any positional alternation with plosives—the alternation 
being a phenomenon of H and Am, but alien to Arabic. I have 
called these Arabic fricatives motivated, and it should now be 
easier to see why a Semitic root containing such a fricative sound 
must suffer a change to fit into H or Am. I am here embracing the 
generally accepted doctrine of Semitic grammar that the fricatives 
in Arabic (except (£1) are survivals of the prehistoric Semitic 
phonology, from which H and Am have diverged. In the 
Semitization of these more northern languages the function of 
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fricatives was chiefly to facilitate the infusion of a large number of 
roots with one or more plosives. The fricative articulation of the 
plosives 


bilabial [P; b] for / P» b/ 
dental [t, d] for / t, d/ 
velar [E, J] for /  9/ 


reconciled those roots with the previously non-Semitic speech 
habits of the people. In adapting the much smaller p of 


Semitic roots that contained interdental fricatives / b. 6/ Or 


post-velar ones / D, 9/ H and Am mainly shunted them into 
other phonemes that could maintain a clear phonetic integrity, no 
matter how their position was made to vary by the inflections that 
affected the Semitic root. Thus the Arabic post-velar fricatives £ 


and $ are represented in H and Am by gutturals, M and y; the 
interdental fricatives “ and 2 are represented in H by sibilants, V 
and ? (8 82.6Fa-b). The motivated character of these comparative- 
ly rare Semitic sounds was thus maintained after a fashion, even 
though they were made to merge with other phonemes; at least 
this served to exempt them from the great positional alternations 
which the Semitic plosives were subjected to in their adaptation to 
H and Am. The plosives were more frequent and could not have 
the privilege of motivated sounds, whose range of articulation is 
kept within narrow bounds. However, in Am the interdental 
fricatives of Arabic are represented by the alternating plosive - 


fricatives n ^ and Y s; 1.e., they are treated as unmotivated.! 


NOTE TO 5.4Bc 


1. The divergence between H and Am extends to their representation of the 
Arabic emphatic fricative +. H merges it with the emphatic sibilant $, Am 
with the emphatic plosive Ù. Neither language has emphatic fricatives; tŠ does 
not suffer alternations like the non-emphatic plosives. 


5.4C. The "Hamitic" superstratum of the Semitic languages. The 
languages in which the plosive - fricative alternation served to 
naturalize the triconsonantal roots are distinct from those lan- 
guages to which triconsonantality was congenial without any 
grossly variable articulation. The former are a number of Semitic 
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languages, H and Am for certain; the latter are the other Semitic 
languages, notably Ugaritic, Arabic, and Ethiopic, and the more 
distantly related ones known under the catch-all name “Hamitic.” 
The modern linguistic terms “Semitic” and "Hamitic" are adapted 
from the genealogy in Genesis 10. But the descendants of Uñ 
[xm] ‘Ham’ (10:6 +) include peoples whose language falls into the 
Semitic group by our classification] 232 {k nosan } ‘Phoenicia’ 
(9:25, 10:6 +) and probably $35 {kuws}, a southern stock, 
loosely ‘Ethiopia’ (10:6 +). Also, the descendants of np | Sem! 
(9:23 +) includes people of non-Semitic language, B 2 ` p (eeyloni 
‘Elam,’ 95:35?) (w]luwd] ‘and Lydia’ (10:22).! In some cases the 
nation intended by the author may not be the one that we 
identify. Certainly language was just one of his principles for 
classifying peoples,*O7°122 OFS 58S OAT.) nhay? 
‘by their families, languages, countries, nations’ (10:31, cf. 
10:5,20). The difficult notion of a heritage which makes each 
people distinct, though related to other peoples, is expressed, in 
this author’s vocabulary, by the everyday words 43 (b^ ney }‘the 


sons of’ (10:2 +) and 553 dyoláa ‘he begot’ (10:13 +).? To say 
13533 FF SAS 52° 1219! (uwk'naean yolad ?et-ciyüon 
b. "Eorow] ‘and K. begot Sidon his first-born’ (10:15) is not quite 
the same as “Sidon is the oldest city founded by Phoenicians.’ 

What is most notable for our purpose in this chapter of Genesis is 
the attribution of great cities and early civilizations to the 
posterity of Ham, the youngest son of Noah (cf. 9:24). The book 
as a whole takes a dim view of cities; their founders are shown to 
be under the LORD’s displeasure (4:17, 11:4-9). Nevertheless the 
trend toward civilization must inevitably have affected the 
pastoral, patriarchal Semites, the LORD’s people (9:26-27). They 
sojourned and prospered among more settled peoples, from whom 
they gained a lot of gold and silver, slaves, and other valuables 
besides their basic possession, livestock (e.g., 24:35 ,53). It is a fair 
guess also that their language too was influenced by those of their 
neighbors who were superior to them in culture. In this manner I 
conceive that the Semitic languages, as we know them, arose on 
the fringe of Hamitic civilization; the proto-Semites, who may 
have been speaking quite a variety of languages, slowly learned and 
adapted certain features of Hamitic origin, which were stabilized 
and diffused through most of the inhabitants of a large area.” 

Those features were, above all, the triconsonantality of verb-roots 
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and the extensive use of pronominal suffixes and prefixes to 
indicate subject, object, or possessor. 


NOTES TO 5.4C 


1. But in 10:13 D31139 (luwd iym} ‘Lydians’ is begotten by Egypt, a son 
of QT cf. ATAOI, Alcaeus, POxyrhynchus 10.1234, fr. 1.7. 


2. This is myth—in the sense that the author's chosen terms preclude an 
account satisfactory to the higher intellectual discipline of later times. It is 
not mythology; for the author is not carried away by sheer love of story like 
the authors of extra-Scriptural narratives called 8 * ^? 1*3 (mid"ro&iym] 
or most G poets. When the heritage ceases to be of present or cternal 
importance, then it is more liable to be treated as a mere peg for a good yarn, 
as in the G poems called Aira ‘Origins.’ Herein lies the delight and at the 
same time the foible of mythology: instead of faithfully preserving the data 
of tradition it imaginatively elaborates them. 


3. My idea was anticipated by J. G. Müller, Die Semiten in ihrem Verbàáltnisz 
zu Cbamiten und Japbetiten (Gotha, 1872), esp. pp. 165-168; he does not, 
however, examine the structure of the languages. 


5.4D. The degree of genetic relationship between the Semitic and 
Indo-European languages. Of all the morphology that H turns out 
to share with G or S or both, only a little extends west and north 
to the remainder of the IE languages, or south to the remainder of 
the Semitic. 


(1) The most attractive parallel is the IE accusative pronoun used 
as a subject in front of a stative verb, where Semitic shows a 
prefix consisting of consonant + front-vowel. Languages as far 
apart as English and Arabic share thee : ane ‘you’ (83.8Bc, 
note 2; §5.2B). The construction of the pronoun before the 
verb remains stereotyped not only in the G) oe xpm ‘you 
need’ and the Latin te pudet ‘you are ashamed,’ but even in an 
English expression methinks (archaic, to be sure) and in the 
modern German mich friert ‘I am cold,’ dich friert ‘you are 
cold,’ etc. 


(2) The feminine singular ending H 17 98] : G —w and — has a 
good spread in Semitic and a less certain one in IE 
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(8 85.2Da-b), from the Arabic [79h] to the Gothic f—8&1 and 
its Germanic cognates. 


(3) The plural in H {-dt, —owt} . S {-as} clearly extends to 
Arabic {-®t} : Gothic {-°8} (§5.2E); in the Semitic 
languages it is mainly feminine. 


(4) The other plural suffix, mainly masculine, HÍ- $7]: S (7971 
[- 9L-]can be traced as far as Arabic 17 47} : Gothic 1731] 
(probably pronounced [8911 or [81]). 


5.4Da. Tbe remoteness of Arabic from Indo-European connec- 
tions. Yet all four of these morphemes, while showing a 
fundamental affinity of H and Am to the IE languages, are not 
fundamental but marginal in the structure of Arabic: 


(1) The front-vowel in the prefix ({ti-} instead of {t@-}) is a 
dialect variant mentioned by some Arabic authorities, but 
normally the prefix had the vowel {a} regardless whether the 
verb is active or stative. 


(2) The feminine singular in [—ah] is only terminal; and the 
theory of the native Arabic grammars (accepted by most 
Semitists) clumsily made it out to be a secondary simplifica- 
tion of the non-terminal {~ @t—}(§2.4Ec). 


(3) The feminine plural suffix (7 80] is used much less than its H 
and Am cognates because most Arabic nouns do not have a 
plural formed by suffixation, but instead a “broken plural"— 
i.e., a collective formed by internal change. 


(4) The {~4Y} is not a plural ending at all in Arabic, but only 
dual, as the masculine plural in Arabic (especially the 
construct form of it) is rudimentary. The H and Am cognate is 
dual or plural without distinction. 


Arabic therefore affords little basis for a convincing comparison 
with the IE languages. And since comparative Semitic grammar has 
been built upon the idea that Arabic is closer than any other 
language to proto-Semitic, the Semitic group as a whole has 
seemed so different from the IE as to rule out the theory of a 
common origin. Móller and Cuny fatally went along with the 
prevailing views about Semitic and thus debarred themselves from 
seeing what the northern Semitic languages have in common with 
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the IE. To define the Semitic type mainly by the features of 
Arabic is, as I have acknowledged, not without justification— 
provided we avoid the false corollary which has vitiated Semitic 
linguistics: namely, that while Arabic remains true to the original 
Semitic type, the differences of the northern Semitic languages are 
mere deviations. The notion of an ancestral speech-community, 
using a uniform proto-Semitic language, has operated as a myth; 
for it implies that the distinct languages, grouped under the name 
of Semitic, have only one heritage, which one of them has 
maintained conservatively while the rest have innovated. The 
purpose of this book, as I conceive it, is to bring out how H and 
Am (but especially H) have, besides the Semitic heritage which 
they share with Arabic, another heritage that links them to the IE 
languages. 


5.4Db. Tbe Indo-European connections of Hebrew tbat are sbared 
by Aramaic. The morphemes that relate H to the whole IE group 
have identical or very close Am cognates. The four that I have 
mentioned in the preceding paragraphs are, in Am, {te—, te-] 
‘you’ or ‘she’ (before a biconsonantal verb; §3.8Bc, note 2), {— dh} 
feminine singular, Í— 9v] plural (usually fem.) and t- y! plural 
(usually masc.). Earlier I pointed out the few cases where the Am 
form comes closer to the S or G than the H does: 


(1) In two short nouns, both masculine, Am has the plural in 
{-ohdt}, which is astonishingly reminiscent of the occasional 
scansion of 17931 as two syllables in Vedic S (8 §2.6Bb-d). 


(2) The 'they' form of thematic verbs in the imperfect ends in 
(-ón, —Own}, which resembles the G —ov more than the H 
(- úm does (8 8 3.4-4B). 


(3) The Am dual suffix {- 4712} ends in the same nasal consonant 
as the G —outv, while the H ends in a different nasal, {-™} 


(81.2). 


The last point holds no great significance if (as I think probable) G 
at a relatively late stage in its genesis borrowed this ending from 
Phoenician (§5.4A). It is a Semitic morpheme, with no IE 
counterpart except in G.! But the other two Am parallels to IE 
phenomena are arresting enough to raise the question whether 
merely an accident prevents Am from contributing as much as H 
to Semitic-IE comparative grammar. Supposing that we had 
copious literary texts in Am as we do in H from before 500 B.C. 
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and that those hypothetical Am texts were as well supplied with a 
traditional vocalization, might we then find many more Am 
correspondences to IE? I can venture only a conjectural answer. 
While undoubtedly the antiquity of the H literary tradition has 
preserved many archaic features of the H language, it would not be 
fair to draw any simple inference about the Am language as it was 
in the age of the early H authors. So far as the records go, they 
make it likely that Am failed to develop an important literary 
tradition because Accadian remained the dominant literary lan- 
guage of the Am area long after declining as a vernacular. Such a 
relation between the Am vernacular and Accadian superstratum 
may not prove any specific influence of the Accadian language 
upon the Am, but it surely forbids us to presume that the Am of 
the pre-iterary period was in a state similar to H. For H was 
relatively secluded from such constant contact with the Accadian 
language and literature. The unique religious experience of the 
Hebrews gave them a strong motive for developing a literary 
tradition not dictated by Accadian models. So I conclude that 
the differences between the H and the Am language, as recorded in 
the several parts of the Bible, cannot be detached from general 
differences between the histories of the two communities; and 
there is no cogent theoretical basis, as well as no cogent data, for 
considering Am to have had as close an affinity to the IE languages 
as H had. 


NOTES TO 5.4Db 


1. Therefore the interesting fact that G and Arabic alike exclude —ott7 : 
[ayn] from the nominative case (Š 81.4D-Da) does not suffice to draw 
Arabic within the circle of those Semitic languages whose genesis had 
something in common with the genesis of the IE languages. The dual ending 
provided us with the best starting point for a comparison between IE and 
Semitic, because it bore on its face the evidence of a connection and invited 
attention all the more as the G phenomenon of —owtv could not be explained 
within the IE group. But from there we have gone on to deeper 
correspondences that link more than this one IE language to the Semitic. 


2. The withdrawal from the orbit of Accadian civilization was expressed in 
Biblical terms by the migration of the patriarch 2235 (?ab'rón] to the 


land of 1212 {k nasan } ‘Phoenicia,’ which looked toward Egypt rather 
than Mesopotamia (Gen. 12:1-10). When in his old age he sent his servant 
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back to fetch a bride for his son from his kinfolk, he absolutely forbade the 
servant to take the son back there (24:2-8). The region that the servant went 
to in his quest was 5° Pd n i AQ" í °šrəm naharayimi ‘Aram of the two 


rivers’ (24:10). A generation later pf n 13! {yic "xpq] sent his son "np. 
{y asăqob } to take a wife from the kinfolk; this time the destination is called 
DIS Aste {padng arom} (28:1-2). At the end of Jacob’s sojourn 
there, when he and his father-in-law made a covenant, the former called the 


monument of it 5x21 {gal "eed, the latter hihi" 13^ iy gar 


Sohaduwto? } «he mound of testimony’ in H and p respectively (31:47). 
Abraham's posterity had adopted the Phoenician language of the country 
they sojourned in, while the part of the family that stayed in the Am section 
of Mesopotamia contained to speak Am. The Phoenician environment, if far 
from ideal, was at any rate less potent than the Mesopotamian. Besides it 
contributed one valuable tool to the Hebrews: when they took up writing, 
they found ready for them the Phoenician alphabet—a script that was purely 
phonetic. This became, in tlieir possession, the perfect means of recording a 
religious tradition that was purely verbal (apart from the bodily acts of 
worship). They put the alphabet to a literary use much more monumental 
than anything the Phoenictans did with it. 


3. This is not to discourage further research into Am, going beyond the 
meager corpus in Daniel and Ezra. The language, as it appears in the copious 
vocalized texts less ancient than the Bible, is well worth study, but not easily 
accessible. The Targums (Am renderings of most of the Old Testament) have 
been published mainly with the Tiberias pointing, which ought not to enjoy 
in the translations any authority such as rightfully belongs to it in the 
original. Mss. actually from Tiberias and good early copies of them contain 
only the books in the original H and Am with no translation. If the great 
Massoretes of Tiberias were in the habit of reciting the Targum in addition to 
reading the original, they certainly did not leave a written record of their 
pronunciation of the Targum. On the other hand, mss. with either the 
Babylonian or the Palestinian vocalization (Š §1.7Ea,c) characteristically have 
each verse of the H original followed by the Targum of the same verse. Such 
mss. are primary sources for the Am language. Later mss. of the original with 
the Targum, both equipped with the Tiberias pointing, are valuable only 
insofar as they transcribe the Babylonian (or Palestinian) signs one for 
one—ie., . for `, . for”, . for je etc.; Paul E. Kahle, Tbe Cairo Geniza, 
Schweich Lectures of the British Academy, 1941 (London, 1947), pp. 
127-128. It is best to study the Am of the Targum in mss. employing the 
native Babylonian signs. Kahle made a good beginning, Masoreten des Ostens 
(S1.7Ea, note 1), pp. 217-232; but his work has not been adequately 
followed up by others. 
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The Syriac dialect of Am also exists in extensive vocalized texts. But here 
too, almost all grammatical studies that have made the language accessible to 
the Occident are based on the defective Jacobite (West Syrian) vocalization. 
Progress in the field of Syriac grammar urgently calls for a shift to the 
Nestorian vocalization, which was developed earlier and acknowledged by the 
Jacobites themselves to be better; Segal, p. 49. The Nestorian pointing of 
Syriac, incidentally but not insignificantly, is much more like the Tiberias 
pointing of H and Biblical Am (83.5Dg). 


5.4Dc. Tbe inner circle comprising Sanskrit, Greek, and Hebrew. A 
difficult problem is how much Am participates in those features 
which H shares with S and G but less or not at all with the more 
distant IE languages. The features that I especially mean are 
characterized by Ablaut and alternations of accent. Here I draw 
near the most surprising outcome of my research: the forerunner 
of H—perhaps of other northern Semitic languages too, but the 
evidence about the others is insufficient—seems to have been in 
contact with the remote forerunners of S and G as early as the age 
when the genesis of these two languages was Joint. That early age, 
before the ancestors of S and G fell out of communication with 
each other, has probably the best claim to be considered the 
genetic period of the IE language-type. I have adopted a brilliant 
hypothesis of Vittore Pisani “that the Indo-European type, as we 
find it in the total isoglosses [i.e., cognates of vocabulary or 
morphology occurring throughout the IE area], has spread just 
from those dialects that correspond to the historical Greek and 
Aryan [S, Avestan, Old Persian] languages. In this sense the 
scholars like Brugmann, who founded their reconstruction of 
Indo-European on the said historical languages, were right; and the 
talk about ‘losses’ [in the rest of the IE group] could be in part 
justified in the sense of non-acceptance of certain forms and 
certain linguistic categories by the alloglotts [a//oglott: ‘speakers 
of other—i.e., not originally IE—languages'] who adopted the new 
language—which would explain why, for example, apophony 
[Ablaut] becomes more rudimentary in certain of these languages 
removed from the Greco-Aryan area....” Now most of the 
Ablaut phenomena that connect H especially with G are rudimen- 
tary, if not lacking, in Am; e.g., {9} ~ a mere vocalic glide: 
H singular  D'!n {xoziyto} ‘you have seen’ (Pr. 22:29 +; 
cf.oio0a, §4.7C) 
H plural of tm {xaziytem} ‘you have seen’ (Ezek. 13:7 +; 
cf. iore) 
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Am singular fp" IM (xázay tol “you have seen’ (Dan. 2:43 +; 
. 84.7Fa) 
Am plural 13 h` jaa) {xazey tum } ‘you have seen’ (Dan. 2:8) 


So too the peculiarly H accentuation of Psalms, Job, and Proverbs 
has striking parallels in S, which are not shared by Am 
(8 84.7D,Fc). Am far less than H, and the distant IE languages 
somewhat less than G and S, rest their structure upon a certain 
kind of alternation in vocalism and accent. Since the texts in Am 
and those distant IE languages are much later, we cannot ascertain 
whether the languages once had as much Ablaut as H, G, and S but 
lost part of it subsequently in their pre-history, or whether they 
never accepted more of it than the texts exhibit. Here the 
soundest method, I think, is to state paradoxically that the Ablaut 
must have been available to Am, which shares so much else with 
H, and to the more distant IE languages, which share so much else 
with G and S; but at any rate it did not become such a major and 
enduring part of the structure of any language besides the three, 
H, G, and S (possibly the close Iranian relatives of S too). 


NOTE TO 5.4Dc 


1. Review of Robert Birwé, Griechisch-arische  Spracbbeziebungen im 
Verbalsystem, in Archivio glottologico italiano, 41 (1956), 165. 


5.4Dd. Perpetuation of Ablaut in tbe early literary languages. The 
languages that have the most links crossing the line between IE 
and Semitic- namely, G and S with H—are recorded earlier than 
the rest, with the exception of certain ones that used a cuneiform 
script, Accadian and Ugaritic in the Semitic group, Hittite in the 
IE. How these languages, which flourished and declined before 
1000 B.C., bear upon the problem of genetic contact between 
Semitic and IE, we must reserve for discussion in the next 
paragraphs. H, G, and S stand out for the great and lasting literary 
value of their early texts, which eventually achieved an 
international circulation and to the present day still communicate 
and are still admired—not just by a handful of scholars. Can we say 
that the societies in which these fine early texts were produced 
were at that time higher in most aspects of civilization than those 
other Semitic and IE peoples whose languages do not enter the 
threshold of history till much later?’ We ought not to answer yes 
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just offhand, although the Hebrews, Greeks, and Aryans were 
happily located more or less near the area of early civilization that 
was neither Semitic nor IE in origin. At any rate they achieved 
something not rivaled earlier or later. On the one hand, no matter 
what they may have owed to any culture older than their own, 
their literary productions turned out to be at least pragmatically 
superior, enduring long, long after all earlier texts in other 
languages had been forgotten. On the other hand, all subsequent 
literature in the rest of the Semitic and IE languages is at best 
equal but not superior to H, G, and S literature.” I will venture to 
assert that the formation of all three literary languages belonged to 
a period, milieu, or tradition that favored Ablaut and accentual 
alternations in morphology. I am not hereby committed to any 
inference about the ordinary speech of those in the community 
who had no part in composing or transmitting the texts 
($ §3.5Df-i). Once a language has exemplary literary monuments, 
oral or written, it is classical, and its later literature can be 
expected to perpetuate the greater part of its structure. However, 
related languages, whose literary history does not begin until a 
period later than the flowering of these three, cannot be expected 
to exhibit the same features to the same extent. 


NOTES TO 5.4Dd 


1. Avestan is deliberately left out of account here, because I am not quite 
sure either that the Avesta ranks as high in antiquity and literary excellence as 
the Bible, the Homeric epics, and the Vedas, or that Avestan had a complex 
accentuation or Ablaut, as the script does not register it. 


2. Some critics have felt that the importance of the Bible and the Vedas is 
religious rather than literary. But the antithesis between religion and 
literature is off the point. The very thing that distinguishes those two 
religions from the other religions of antiquity is the high quality of verbal 
expression in them. 


5.4De. The position of Accadian and Hittite. Of the many 
morphemes that H shares with G or S, and the few that reach both 
Am and the more distant IE languages (8 $5.4D,Db), none is 
found in Accadian or Hittite, with the exception of the Accadian 


plural suffix (- 8t|um , —&t| im], usually feminine.’ My statements 
here rest upon a consensus of the grammarians I have read; for 1 
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have no working knowledge of these languages. Studies that I 
therefore could not make may yet reveal morphemes that cut 
across the Semitic-IE line; but on the basis of the knowledge 
available to me at second hand, I must reckon with an apparently 
unchallengeable fact: Accadian and Hittite, the earliest Semitic 
and the earliest IE language of which we have definite, datable 
records, are nearly if not quite devoid of the affinities I have 
discovered between H and G or S. To be sure, the comparative 
grammars have long recognized that Accadian is in many ways an 
untypical Semitic language, and Hittite still more untypical of 
IE—for instance, Hittite does not share the distinction between 
masculine and feminine, which is otherwise common to both 
language groups. Hittite was, throughout its history, in close 
contact with Accadian, from which it borrowed the cuneiform 
writing-system and with it an abundance of Accadian influences. 
The best Hittitologists cannot agree how much the use of 
Accadian and Sumerian words, sometimes with their inflections, in 
Hittite texts indicates that the Hittite language itself—and not just 
its script—was permeated by Accadian elements. We only have, of 
course, the scribes’ image of Hittite—and, for that matter, of 
Accadian. Yet that image gives us enough to adumbrate the gulf 
that separates the official and literary languages of the cuneiform 
culture from the purely literary languages, G, S, and H. The 
Accadian scribes had no principle of recurring to the Sumerian 
superstratum only when it was hard or impossible to express the 
meaning in native Accadian words. On the contrary, they wrote as 
much of the text as they could in Sumerian, since that language 
was the foundation of the cuneiform script.^ What they wrote 
syllabically in Accadian was a concession of the shortcomings of 
their Sumerian scholarship: this venerable learned language they 
could not write fluently. The Hittite scribes carried the same 
method a step further: their texts are graphically Accadian and 
Sumerian to the degree that they had these languages at their 
fingertips, but the very considerable residue had to be clumsily 
sounded out in Hittite and so written. The scribe's lord seldom 
knew as much of the superstrate language as the scribe himself; so 
what may have been dictated in one tolerably pure language was, 
to the extent of the scribe's ability, converted in „writing from 
Hittite to Accadian, or from Accadian to Sumerian.? Whether the 
scribe was given merely the substance and commissioned to 
compose the actual text at his own discretion, or his task was only 
to put into writing a text composed orally by someone else, either 
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way the Accadian and the Hittite written languages were made 
subservient to the Sumerian writing-system. For the texts were 
transmitted through a script suitable only to the phonology of 
Sumerian, a language neither Semitic nor IE. If Accadian or Hittite 
had Ablaut of front- and back-vowels like H and G, the scribes 
would have been hard put to show it. Dealing with languages that 
died without leaving any learned tradition, we can hardly tell 
whether the scribes’ function tended appreciably to push the 
phonology of Accadian into line with Sumerian (1.e., Sumerian as 
pronounced by Accadians), and Hittite into line with Accadian. 


NOTES TO 5.4De 


1. Whether Hittite has an ending really cognate with the S Í— 88] remains 
doubtful. 


2. Naturally when they copied a Sumerian hymn and accompanied it with an 
Accadian translation, they had a special motive for writing the translation in a 
purer Accadian than they would have used in writing up an Accadian original. 
For the very purpose of the translation was to supply Accadian equivalents to 
the words of the Sumerian hymn. 


3. Likewise in medieval Europe a clerk would write up in Latin a text based 
on what had been said in the vernacular. 


5.4Df. Tbe significance of purely pbonetic scripts. In any case, a 
text in Sumerian, Accadian, or Hittite is profoundly different 
from one in H, S, or G. The cuneiform system, with its numerous 
ideographic elements, addresses its meaning partly to the eye, 
irrespective of sound. But in the three languages that I have based 
this book on, a text is nothing but a sequence of sounds;! and the 
writing of a text is entirely by means of symbols that stand for 
sounds, not words (let alone ideas).? The scribe of such a text was 
altogether subordinate to the author. The text was not really 
committed to writing; the author depended on having others learn 
it by ear so that they could repeat it. Vedic S texts were not 
written at all for many centuries. The Homeric poems too 
depended for a considerable period on oral transmission by 
rhapsodes. A written text of either S or G literature could not 
begin to exercise any authority until the syllabic or the alphabetic 
writing-system was worked out well enough to show nearly if not 
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quite all of the phonology of these languages. Even then the script 
was not entrusted with the entire transmission of the text; the 
subsequent addition of accent-signs shows that meanwhile an oral 
tradition must have continued to preserve that part of the sound 
until the script was improved in order to record it. In H, while the 
earliest poems may have been transmitted orally, I see no 
likelihood of prose texts existing unwritten, except perhaps 
genealogies.» Nevertheless the scribes who wrote down and 
transmitted the H texts were expert primarily in registering the 
author's sounds, so far as it could be done with a consonantal 
alphabet, and then in repeating the text orally as they had heard it 
(83.5Dh). It is likely enough that the authors themselves in these 
three languages wanted the exact reproduction of the series of 
sounds which comprised the texts they had composed. But what 
availed more than the authors’ wishes was the extraordinary 
professional devotion of the men who had the custody of the 
texts. Thanks to those custodians, the phonological features of S, 
G, and H stand out with vivid clarity. Furthermore, the profound 
respect for the exact sounds of a purely verbal text encouraged the 
most tasteful use of language, refraining from much that would 
have been current in everyday speech and therefore comprehensi- 
ble, but undignified. Such taste must have tended to make the 
structure of the literary language more orderly and to reject 
foreign elements that were known to the users of the language but 
could not be well integrated. 


NOTES TO 5.4Df 


1. Accompanied, to be sure, by gestures, but these did not interrupt the flow 
of sounds. 


2. Whereas cuneiform texts normally write numbers ideographically, H and S 
texts always spell them out phonetically; so do G literary texts, although G 
inscriptions of certain types do not. 


3. The sayings of the Rabbis in post-Biblical times were preserved orally by 
their pupils. But this was due to a peculiar scruple against anything that could 
lead to a confusion between Scripture and oral teaching, R79 and 1227 15. 


5.4Dg. Tbe enigma of Ugaritic. Although written in cuneiform 


characters on clay tablets, the Ugaritic texts are purely alphabetic, 
not syllabic like the Sumerian, Accadian, and Hittite. The Ugaritic 
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alphabet adheres to the same sequence as the Phoenician, but with 
more letters as the language has more consonant-phonemes 
(§§2.6Fd, 3.5De, 5.4Bc). The lack of vocalization and accentuation 
keeps us from knowing whether Ugaritic shared much or little in 
the common stock of H, G, and S morphology. We can be sure, 
however, that Ugaritic was at least in one crucial way different 
from H: Ugaritic has the full stock of Semitic consonants, while H 
and Am have eliminated several of them. By my theory the 
deviation took place in adapting the Semitic (or “Hamitic’’) 
structure to the speech habits of people previously accustomed to 
another type of language. I therefore call H a "Semitized" 
language, while Ugaritic exhibits no trace of a pre-Semitic core. 


5.4E. Languages distantly related to Semitic or to Indo-European. 
The connections that I have studied between Semitic languages, 
especially H, and IE languages are mostly separate from another 
set of connections between the Semitic and certain African 
languages, (1) ancient Egyptian, (2) the several Berber languages of 
North Africa, and (3) the Cushite languages of East Africa. These 
were formerly called the "Hamitic" family, but more recent 
scholars have shown that the three branches of this alleged family 
are not significantly closer to each other than to the Semitic. 
Hence the term '*Hamito-Semitic," with four branches, has 
become standard. Though each branch has, in the main, a peculiar 
morphology and vocabulary, still a considerable part of the 
morphology and vocabulary is common to two or more branches.! 
The Semitic languages as a group, though not H, have less in 
common with G and S than with any Berber or Cushite language. 
Still the IE-Semitic connections are at least as inviting as the IE 
connections with languages of northern Eurasia or the Hamito- 
Semitic connections with languages of central Africa. 


NOTE TO 5.4E 


1. See Cohen ($2.6Fc, note 1), esp. pp. 43-44, 50-52; A. Meillet and Marcel 
Cohen (edd.), Les langues du monde, rev. ed. (Paris, 1952), pp. 85-98. 


5.4Ea. Tbe Cbad language-group. The many Chad languages, of 
which only Hausa is spoken by more than a small tribal 
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community, also reveal a number of very significant resemblances 
in morphology to the Hamito-Semitic group, so that Joseph H. 
Greenberg ranks them as one more branch of the same family, 
which he prefers to rename Afro-Asiatic.! However, the cardinal 
Semitic (or Hamito-Semitic) feature of triconsonantality is missing 
in the Chad languages. The vocabulary cognates listed by 
Greenberg are not impressive: the phonetic similarity involves only 
two or at most three sounds in a word, and in many of the items 
the semantic similarity is vague. Nevertheless the list allows a 
tentative conclusion that the Chad languages share more vocabu- 
lary with Cushite than with Berber, Egyptian, or Semitic. I see no 
fair way of deciding whether the connection of the Chad languages 
with Hamito-Semitic amounts to more or less than the connection 
of IE. The Chad, like the Berber and Cushite languages (their 
neighbors on the African continent), cannot be studied in the same 
manner as the old IE languages and the Semitic ones located 
nearest them. African languages, though current, are accessible to 
few scholars. Only a minimum of information is recorded about 
most of them; in regard to the Chad languages there is barely 
enough for a summary classification. Even at best, as in the case of 
Hausa, what scholars can take for certain about the structure and 
the vocabulary is not great, if set next to a detailed, authoritative 
grammar and dictionary of G or S. Furthermore, it is not yet 
feasible to learn those African languages through long and 
intensive study of copious texts. The natives have made little use 
of writing until the last few years;? and the labors of an occasional 
European scholar, intent on obtaining specimens of an African 
language, are far from having produced an ample literary corpus. 
So comparisons between African languages rest mostly on brief 
grammatical sketches and vocabulary lists. Comparisons made in 
the future will be based on more adequate resources, but intrinsic 
limitations are liable to remain. First, only languages that are 
embodied in texts of enduring value to civilized people, like the 
Bible, the Greek classics, the Veda, and the Koran, have the 
privilege of being examined by many able scholars of different 
nationalities as the main activity of a lifetime. This is the work 
that brings out not merely the broad lines of a language but all the 
significant niceties, which can then sustain a major effort of 
comparative grammar. A language must have classics before a full 
apparatus of commentaries, marginalia, concordances, treatises on 
style, etc., can develop; but in the languages of Africa there are as 
yet no classics to serve as a starting point for such a philological 
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movement. Secondly, the past state of all the Chad, Cushite, and 
Berber languages is very obscure. In the pre-Christian era they may 
have been full of profound similarities to Egyptian and Semitic; 
but any documentation, before modern times, is meager or 
lacking. So we are in no position to estimate how much of the 
structure of Berber may have been due to Egyptian, Phoenician, 
and finally Arabic influence. The Cushite languages may also have 
been molded to a degree by contact with Egyptian and Semitic, 
but detailed proof is lacking. Comparison between early IE and 
Semitic has the advantage of dealing with languages fixed by 
literary usage around 1000 B.C., if not earlier.” 


NOTES TO 5.4Ea 


1. "Studies in African Linguistic Classification: IV," Soutbwestern Journal of 
Antbropology, 6 (1950), 50-63. 


2. In former centuries the few who were literate used to write in Arabic, their 
school language, just as a Pole, a Hungarian, or an Irishman would write in 
Latin rather than his native tongue. 


3. This paragraph is not meant as a challenge to the reader to judge whether 
my long book or Greenberg's article makes a more convincing case. My study 
does not invalidate his, nor does his invalidate mine. The undertaking to find 
all genuine connections that may exist between languages must engage the 
efforts of many; Greenberg and 1 have done that part of the work which each 
of us is best fitted for. And of course no competent person in the field of 
linguistics claims to have said the last word. 


5.4Eb. Tbe Finno-Ugrian languages. I have found that the early IE 
languages, S (or Indo-Iranian) and G, have quite a bit in common 
with H but much less with the Semitic languages as a group. The 
Semitic type, as I conceive it, moved into the area of H mainly 
from the south, and while dominating most of the structure of H, 
exerted much less influeace on languages still farther north. IE 
grammarians have on the whole been more favorably disposed 
toward a remote genetic connection with Finno-Ugrian than with 
Semitic. The Finno-Ugrian languages are outside my field; but I 
am probably entitled to assert that the morphemes which have 
been reported to correspond between them and IE seem fewer and 
briefer than the ones I have studied in correspondences between H 
and the ancient IE languages.’ To be sure, the records of Finnish 
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and Hungarian do not go back many centuries, and some others of 
the group have come to the attention of scholars almost as tardily 
and incompletely as the languages of Africa.” So who can say 
what resemblances to IE might appear if we could study a 
Finno-Ugrian language of three thousand years ago? The similari- 
ties of vocabulary are hard to evaluate. The long list compiled by 
Collinder? is as unconvincing as the greater part of Móller's 
Vergleichbendes indogermanisch-semitisches Wörterbuch | (80.1, 
note 1). A few like the Finnish nime ‘name’ look as definitely 


cognate to IE as several Semitic words do—e.g., H (q9r&n “horn; 


{°érec} ‘earth’ (85.1C). Against Collinder and his supporters, 
Heinz Kronasser has shown reasons for not taking even the most 
attractive parallels as proof of an original connection (Urverwandt- 
schaft) between IE and Finno-Ugrian, since we cannot rule out the 
early borrowing of IE words by Finno-Ugrians.* The controversy 
is much like the one between the advocates (Móller and Cuny) and 
the critics of the theory of an original connection between IE and 
Semitic. I prefer to leave aside, as insoluble and superfluous, the 
question whether the IE and the Finno-Ugrian groups go back to 
one common language—and the same question about the IE and 
the Semitic groups. To me the fruitful question is whether any 
part of the structure or basic vocabulary of a Finno-Ugrian 
language is derived from the same source as a corresponding 
feature in the early IE languages, S and G; for I am sure that 
several features of H are so derived. Particularly where H throws 
light on the disparate development of S and G—e.g., the variable 


vowel in S {-thā} ‘yov’ (perfect) while the G is constantly —0a 
(884.4F, 4.6D)—it is safe to infer a common origin for that 
feature, rather than a borrowing of it by H or its forerunner after 
the genesis of the IE type of language. I am not aware of any such 
parallel to G and S in a Finno-Ugrian language. In such a northerly 
language-group one should perhaps seek parallels rather to 
Germanic and Slavic (or Baltic); but then we must reckon with the 
disadvantage of having no very ancient records. We need only draw 
a line on the map from G to Indo-Iranian territory in order to see 
these IE languages are at least geographically closer to H than to 
anything Finno-Ugrian. 


NOTES TO 5.4Eb 


1. See Björn Collinder, Indo-Uralisches Sprachgut, Uppsala Universitets 
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Arsskrift (1934), Filosofi, Sprakvetenskap och Historiska Vetenskaper 1, pp. 
19-52. He gives first place to the Finnish pl. lintui - linnui ‘birds’ (all cases 
except nom. and acc.; sing. intu), Lappish némdi ‘names’ (except nom.; cf. 
82.1C). 


2. Collinder (ed.), Survey of tbe Uralic Languages (Stockholm, 1957), pp. 
v-viii. 


3. Indo-Uralisches Spracbgut, pp. 53-75. 


4. “Zur Verwandtschaft zwischen Finnisch-Ugrisch und Indogermanisch,” 
Frühgeschichte und Sprachwissenschaft, Arbeiten aus dem Institut für 
allgemeine und vergleichende Sprachwissenschaft, herausgegeben von W. 
Brandenstein, 1 (Graz, 1948), esp. 172. 


5.4F. Competition between the Indo-European and the Hamito- 
Semitic types. The friendly challenge that I lay before the 
Finno-Ugrian scholars is to show what morphology those lan- 
guages have in common with G and S. For if a morpheme is found 
in other IE languages but lacking in these two, we can hardly 
derive it from the early formative period of the IE structure (cf. 
§5.4Dc). Important parts of that structure are preserved in H, 
notwithstanding the predominantly Semitic character of the 
language. My explanation is that the forerunner of H had the 
beginnings of an IE structure, somewhat like the forerunners of G 
and S, but was diverted by Hamito-Semitic influence. G and S, and 
a fortiori the more northerly languages, were remote from that 
influence; so their development along IE lines went ahead 
undisturbed. This would imply that the Hamito-Semitic structure, 
which engulfed H, and the IE structure were in origin quite 
separate. These two types of language-structure were the only ones 
which spread far and wide in Europe, the northern portions of 
Africa, and much of western and southern Asia. In nearly every 
part of that great territory, whatever independent languages 
existed before the dawn of history were already declining by the 
time that any record of them appears. We are not even in a 
position to discern why those languages, most of which are now so 
long extinct, could not compete. The communities speaking them 
probably did not perish but just changed to another language over 
several generations. The successful language-types should be 
regarded as analogous to institutions or technological processes 
that have spread, with variations, over a large part of the world in 
prehistoric and historical times. We can fairly seek out causes, 
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some external and some intrinsic, for the spread of IE and 
Hamito-Semitic, though a great deal may continue to be enigmat- 
ic. At any rate we ought not to be bound by the unscientific 
dogma of certain reputable linguists, that all languages—past and 
present-are equally adaptable to serve any human need. In 
ancient times the IE languages had already achieved a very wide 
extension, surpassing even the Hamito-Semitic (Š 3.5Dc); but the 
Semitic type remained vigorous. Am influenced the Iranian 
language called Pehlevi at least as profoundly as Accadian had 
influenced Hittite (§5.4De). Later on, Arabic not only extinguish- 
ed Latin completely in North Africa and Greek almost as 
thoroughly in Egypt and Syria, but also became a superstratum to 
Persian and eventually to the IE languages of northern India. On 
the Semitic-IE borderland that was the last notable success of any 
Semitic language, unless we jump ahead to the substitution of H 
for English as the official language of the newly independent state 
of Israel! It is amusing to look back at how, in the dim 
pre-history of H, proto-IE suffered the earliest traceable check 
upon its progress. An incipient IE language, which might otherwise 
have matured with a fully IE structure, fell within the Hamito- 
Semitic orbit and underwent a Semitic evolution, though it came 
out untypically Semitic. The special case of H does not argue, 
after all, for a common origin behind proto-IE and proto-Hamito- 
Semitic. When the two met in the forerunner of H, some of their 
salient differences had already taken shape, separate from each 
other. 


NOTE TO 5.4F 


1. The present decline of nineteenth century European imperialism through- 
out Africa and most of Asia is accompanied, somewhat unevenly, by a 
diminution of the prestige of several IE languages. However, while English has 
receded here and there through the dissolution of the British empire, this has 
been partly counterbalanced by the activity of the United States and the 
United Nations in the same general areas. Besides, Russian is now a far more 
important international language than ever before. 


5.4G. The more remote pre-history of Indo-European and Hamito- 
Semitic. Conceivably, still further back there lay some common 
origin—proto-"Nostratic," out of which proto-IE and proto- 
Hamito-Semitic emerged. That was the object of the research of 
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Moller and Cuny, both very industrious but not too fortunate in 
their results. Until new methods are discovered, efficacious 
beyond anything I know of, the question remains in suspense 
whether any definable features, preserved in the old IE languages 
and in Hamito-Semitic languages apart from H, go back to a 
primeval speech-community existing before the very inception of a 
distinction between IE and Hamito-Semitic. The vocabulary seems 
altogether unfitted to prove any such thing; for the best-founded 
etymologies (like born and earth, 8 82.7 A-D) can establish, at the 
most, that certain words spread very early, not that they were 
necessarily inherited by each IE and Semitic (or Hamito-Semitic) 
language from the hypothetical parent-language, proto-‘‘Nos- 
tratic." A small amount of morphology extends through much of 
the IE and the Semitic groups (§5.4D), but only the Ít—] prefix 
‘you’ reaches also into Berber and Cushite. The common morpho- 
logy is too scanty to give a firm basis for a theory of an ancestral 
language. For unless we have enough material to describe its main 
lines, we gain nothing from such a theory. It is sounder to envisage 
some diffusion of morphology from one language to another in 
prehistoric times. Every theory of prehistoric events to account 
for the recorded facts labors under some difficulties; but the 
weight of probability encourages us to suppose that prehistoric 
languages generally had a less exact structure and could take on 
foreign morphology more easily than we observe in the recorded 
languages. Whenever people of different languages lived together 
with little fighting, they had the opportunity to learn morphologi- 
cal processes from one another, no less than technological and 
other manual processes. When I call the forerunner of H an 
incipient IE language, I do not go so far as to identify it with the 
forerunner of G or S, under the name “proto-IE.”’ The facts of the 
three languages require the theory of a prehistoric community 
only in the sense that the forerunners were in such a situation as 
to influence one another appreciably in regard to language-struc- 
ture. Much less do the structural similarities between IE and 
Hamito-Semitic as groups warrant the theory of a proto-"Nos- 
tratic” community. No doubt the general features of their 
morphology—consonantal roots, vocalic inflections, prefixes and 
suffixes—suggest more than an accidental resemblance, when we 
reflect that both IE and Hamito-Semitic are utterly unlike the 
languages of eastern Asia and most of Africa (not to mention the 
more distant continents, Australia and America). But this is no 
great wonder: The centers from which the Hamito-Semitic and the 
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IE structures spread in prehistoric times were probably no farther 
apart than northeastern Africa and the Black Sea region. The two 
were close enough to belong to the same broad culture-area, in 
which a number of elementary institutions could diffuse, including 
these simple principles of language structure. The manner of 
diffusion is indeed hard to adumbrate convincingly; and some may 
insist that any language, even many thousands of years ago, must 
have been far too complex and definite a structure to admit of 
modification through slight, intermittent contact. This I cannot 
settle, but I want to point out that the many detailed resem- 
blances of H to G and S stand on a different footing from the few 
vaguer ones between Semitic and IE as a whole. My point. may be 
just a matter of degree; but the resemblances that I have treated in 
this book are at least big enough to dissect and thus evaluate, 
while the others are like crumbs too small to pick up, which rub 
away to an amorphous dust when you try to examine them by 
touch. Special instruments, which we have not yet discovered, are 
needed to lay hold of the fine particles that may turn out to 
comprise real affinities between IE and Hamito-Semitic. What I 
have done with the three main languages available in accented 
texts, may be useful as a preliminary, besides being worthwhile (I 
trust) for its own sake. 
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Appendix: 
Problems for Future Study 


Here I shall briefly draw attention to some apparent correspon- 
dences between Semitic and IE languages. They invite a more 
thorough investigation, which I must forgo because I do not for 
the present see how to go beyond the bare facts to a satisfactory 
theoretical analysis. 


Pri. A guna ~ vrddhi alternation in the masculine plural. The H 
construct like (b'^n| éy | ‘sons’ and its suffixed forms {b'on] &y| Ko} 
‘our sons,’ (b'on| éyjho} ‘your sons,’ {bon| éy|nuv] ‘her sons’ have 
the guna grade of [71] like the S locative (dëv|ë|] su} ‘gods,’ 
dative-ablative {dév| ejbhyah L I have taken {bondy, bondy} "my 
sons’ to have the guna grade also, with a back-vowel because there 
is no enclitic syllable (8 82.1A,Dc-d, 2.2Ge). But perhaps the 
(-áy ~ —Sy} should be regarded as vrddhi (maximum aperture) 
and compared with the S instrumental plural $3: {dévaih} (RV. 
10.135.16), where there is no enclitic syllable like the {- sü tof the 
locative. The Arabic cognate of Hí- áy ~ —dy} is -ayya ~ —8y], 
though in Arabic it is exclusively dual: 

H (yodáy, yəy}; ‘my hands’ 

Arabic [yadayya, yaday] ‘my hands’ (cf. §3.7Df) 


Pr2. ‘Man’ and ‘woman’ at the end of compounds. The non- 
recessive penult accent of G compounds like dopuddpot 'spear- 
bearers’ was clarified by comparison with the H tendency in 
construct participles to retract the accent to the (7971 within the 
root, as in JN'S. sp" ‘grazers of sheep, shepherds’ (8 §2.2Db-d). 
The still more anomalous non-recessive accent of veavioxot ‘young 
men,’ etc. (§2.2A) invites the theory that such nouns are 
compounds too. The meaning of —iox—, while loosely called 
diminutive, is hard to pin down. It may approach that of the H 
[^1y$] ‘man’ as a prop-word for anything masculine in construc- 


tions like on wos Yep ‘and Jacob [was] a simple man’ (Gen. 
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25:27). The Germanic —zsc suffix is doubtless cognate to the G 
—iok— and functions more often like the Hí ?1yš81; Gothic {Ludai- 
wiskaize spilli] ‘Jewish stories’ (Titus 1:14, for tovédaixois 
mv@ots) is virtually equivalent to asain D'N^"237 (IE Sam. 
19:44). W`N followed by the name of a nation or tribe has a 
collective rather than a singular meaning; nin HON YN 
(19:42), literally ‘our brothers, the man of Judah’ equals really 
‘our Jewish (Judahite) brothers.’ My ignorance of the old 
Germanic languages deters me from following up this very 
attractive comparison. A different correspondence of G to H or 
Phoenician may be lurking in the suffix —i£ (genitive —ixos), first 
of all in the ethnic Powe (as a proper name, Il. 9.168, etc.; the 
people Powikes, 23.744, etc.; 81.7Fb, note 2). Since Poeni. the 


Latin name for the people, does not have the tea suffix, the 
source from which G drew the suffix may be the Phoenician word 
for ‘man’ UN. Pow— could well be a G adaptation. of 17212, 
pointed in Hz 15 (Gen. 12:5 +); the tight aspirate cluster. 
[k"n-] at the beginning would become [P"-] in G before a 
back-vowel just as the IE aspirate labiovelar *g?*4— does in $0voc 
‘murder.’ The feminine Pow|twoa (Od. 15.417, with elision of 


final —a) may contain, as a suffix, the word Fwy ‘woman’ (Gen. 
2:23). 


Pr3. Compound adjectives with —ot— between the members. 
‘Idoves éAkexirooeg (HL 13.685) means ‘the Ionians, who wear 
trailing garments,’ literally ‘the Ionians, dragging (men’s) gar- 
ments.’ Tpwadas éAKkeourémkouç (6.442, etc.) is literally ‘the 
Trojan women, dragging (women’s) garments.’ Apart from meter, 
there may be a tendency to use the —oi— more when the 
compound adjective refers to a feminine noun; cf. —rt— in èv 
Oin ... Bwraveipn ‘in Phthia (a country)...feeder of men' 
(1. 155). H adjectives, in the feminine, occasionally have the suffix 
{[-tiy}: MEW. ANIA ‘full of justice’ (84.9A, note 1). 


Pr4. The verbal noun in —ov : í-ÓWh]. Besides the infinitive 
absolute of 1"? verbs, vocalized (C9C 65] or fCoC ów] ! (82.2Ha), 
some of these verbs have a noun of the structure {COCÓ 1; e.g., 


JIN] ‘grandeur, exaltation’ (Job 40:10; infinitive absolute FAN}, 
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Ex. 15:1,21). The ÍC9CÓn } noun may be the closest H parallel to 
the G CóCov noun; e ^ nw Nin "QN IPN ‘the (prophetic) 
sight that he is seeing (Ezek. 12: 27 ), like ròv émiourov Aó'yov TOV 
ó ‘Apwrayopns Opumro Xéyew ‘the remaining speech that A. had 
started to say' (Herodotus 5.50.3). The comparison would require 
us to treat the accusative case of such nouns as the fundamental 
one. 


Pr5. The genitive plural. The ending —cv of all G genitive plurals— 
e.g., Onpa ‘beasts’ (Hl. 8.47, etc.)—would not be expected to have 
any parallel 1 in languages that lack a case system. Nevertheless, one 
H word in i7 my is used mainly i in what seems a sort of genitive 


relation, Ë = ? win 11539 h3p ' it is a sabbath of sabbaths to 


you’ (Lev. 23:32); cf. 45 San ODT Dp wp it is a holy of 
holies to him’ (24:9). The Septuagint sometimes renders NIW 
]1)1n37 by odffara ca(iBárcov, but this construction of the 
genitive as a superlative is un-Greek. The H (- 9m] is doubtless 
related to the Am suffix 1-931, feminine plural absolute (82.6A). 
So the relation , 
G genitive plural —«v : Am absolute plural 179nj 
would resemble 
G genitive (and dative) dual —ottv : Am absolute dual 1— Syin] 
(H absolute dual í-9yimj) 
Within G the genitive plural ending —wp seems related to no other 
plural nor to the genitive singular, but to the thematic accusative 
singular —ov (also nominative if the noun is neuter). A genitive 
plural like urAcov from un Xov ‘an apple,’ may signify fundamental- 
ly ‘a lot of apples'—a large-scale collectivity that attracts the 
speaker as more than he can eat or take away. In Slavic languages 
the PEIUS pus of several declensions lacks an ending; e.g., 
KODPOB ‘cows’ in Russian. Why this should be the basic form, 
while an individual ‘cow’ is KopoBa, remains a tantalizing 
question. It is worth comparing with Arabic, where a whole set of 
nouns with collective sense are unsuffixed and masculine—e B. 
[baqar] ‘cattle’—while the addition of the feminine suffix changes 
the meaning to an individual: [baqarah] ‘a cow.’ 


Pr6. Demonstrative pronouns. The H N?N ‘these’ (80.2), indiffer- 
ently masculine or feminine (though the gender distinction 
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otherwise pervades H), seems much like the Latin ¿lla 'those' 
(neuter). Am has "RON ‘these,’ like H (Jer. 10:11), and also JIN 
‘those’ (masc., Dan. 3:12 +), which except for gender is close to 
the emphatic Latin demonstrative z/Gec ‘those’ (fem. or neuter). 
The Latin pronoun, either with or without the —c(e) suffix, has no 
satisfactory IE etymology. 


Pr7. abróv : (^o(w)tów] The G pronoun aùróç still awaits an 
etymology. Outside of the nominative, it is used most often and 
least emphatically as a mere pronoun of the third person. Thus 
avrov is ‘him’ just like ÑN; many times in the Septuagint (e.g., 
Gen. 1:27) avrov renders the H IAN (occasionally written 3 138). 
The rare 1ÁR 5. RIND ‘from him’ (I Kings 22:7,8 +) corre- 
sponds to dc’ a)rob with the genitive case-ending. However, the 
usual vocalization is {AN}. The meaning inherent in the root avr— 
: f^o(w)t—] comes out most neatly in sentences like {DR 19^] 
L "33 DN? ‘and they smote him and his sons’ (Num. 21:35; LXX, 
Kal érára£ev abrov Kat TOUS viovs avrov). Nevertheless, another G 
pronoun may turn out to be a better parallel to {’0(W) tow}. The 
relation of Í "o(w)tówito the suffix {— OW} as in 


SAN 5°30] ‘and he is to present it’ (Lev. 3:7) 
= FITTED) (3:12 +) 


is reminiscent of the relation in Gb between obroç and 6 
(nominative, usually spelled ó without an accent), robrov and Tov 
(accusative), TOUTOU and roù (genitive). H of course has no case 
system; the Í—Ów], a possessive or object suffix, is in sound most 
like the G nominative 6. That the H suffix ordinarily began with 
an aspiration which entered the final consonant of the root, is 
suggested by the alternative {- 6M}, which sometimes comes out in 
an environment where *[-hÓ"] would be de-aspirated by the {h} 
of the previous syllable, notably in #77718 ‘his tent’ (Gen. 9:21 +; 
cf. § S4.4A-Ec). 


Pr8. The subject pronoun o? : ÍTI-]. In oe xprj : {tex Sar} 
(83. 8Bc) we noted that a verb of stative meaning takes an inactive 
quasi-subject pronoun marked by the front-vowel e in G, and {1}, 


(ej, or {€} in H. The subject of an ordinary, active verb ought to 
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be negative-neutral and not need a characteristic vowel. The vowel 
that appears should be minimal for the syllabic actualization of 
the consonants of the pronoun and the verb-root. So in ov the [V] 
is of minimum aperture, and neither front nor back. The {t4~} in 
11335 ‘you shall build’ (Ex. 20:25 +) seems to be the closest that 
H can come to this. Lacking the intermediate [M], H treats the 
front-vowel [1] as minimal in a checked, unaccented syllable 
(83.8Bc, note 3). However, with gutturals the open vowel [8], 
being homorganic with them, provides the most natural, unmoti- 
vated articulation; e.g., AWYYN(§3.8Ba). od would then have a 
Semitic cognate. The idea has been long accepted that the Ga (or 
perhaps general Ionic) pronunciation of v as [V], while other 
dialects made it [V], was an innovation; but in some words the [ü] 
may have been more ancient ($3.9Eb). However, unlike the —h 
prefix, ov rarely occurs right before the verb in Gb, except for the 
phrase ws ov KeÀeuetç ‘as you bid’ (I. 8.35, etc.). 


Pr9. The palatal prefix of the participle. As we have compared the 
H {yo-} : Am {¥—} of the perfect tense with {ja—} in S 
(§4.3A), we may find that the same H and Am prefixes, when 
attached to a participle of generally passive meaning, have a 
Germanic counterpart, ge— in Old English (g before a front vowel 
- [Y], 81.9E, note 1), gi— or ga— in Old Saxon and Old High 
German. HON 252^ ‘born of woman’ (Job 14:1 +; fy 1uwd} is 
construct) is translated by Luther ‘vom Weibe geboren'; ‘daheim 
geboren’ is his rendering of h*3 459% ‘home-born’ (Gen. 17:12 
+; cf. Am Y 2" ‘known,’ Dan. 3:18 +). 


Pr10. Complex initial plosives. The G word x0cv ‘earth’ (I 
4.182, etc.) has an alternant with the simple initial plosive x— 
instead of x0—, xap| ai ‘on the ground’ (5.442, etc.) : Latin bumt. 
The second member of an initial plosive cluster has to be dental. 
RAIN ‘earth, ground’ (Gen. 4:2 +) has a sort of voiced 
counterpart to x0— (cf. §5.1C), but instead of two full conso- 
nants the first one is merely an anticipatory glottal catch M. The 
word for “man, human being' Ë JN (Gen. 1:26 +), like the Latin 
bomo, is doubtless related to the word for ‘earth.’ mrep|à 


‘feathers, wings’ (Il. 19.386, etc.) has a structure comparable to 
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3 3N (Is. 40:31 +); the Old Slavic word for ‘feather’ is {pero}, with 
a simple plosive instead of the cluster. It is riskier to connect 
TETp| ov ‘stone’ (Il. 16.734, etc.; accusative), mérp| n ‘rock’ (2.617, 
etc.) with 135 (Ex. 17:12 +). x0€c, éx0éc ‘yesterday’ (Aris- 
tophanes, Nubes 175, 353, etc.; adjective x0 Çoç, Il. 1.424, etc.) 
corresponds to IE forms with a simple initial consonant, such as 
the Latin her|1 (adjective bes|ternus); AN ‘last night’ (Gen. 
19:34 +), if it could possibly be a valid parallel, might help to 
clarify the relation of (6)x0— to Latin b—. mórv | ta ‘Lady’ or rather 
m Lady, used especially before the name of a goddess (Jl. 1.551, etc.), 
has a consonantal structure analogous to ]3 TN, 0°38 ‘Lord’ (Jer. 
22:18 +, I Kings 22:17 +), "5 ‘m’Lord’ (Gen. 23: 11 +; cf. Num. 
11:28 and §2.1Dg). The vowel [07] in H probably indicates 
here that a Phoenician dialect word of courtesy has been borrowed 
(cf. the proper names in Joshua 10:1, Judges 1:5). Had a 
Phoenician feminine form also been brought into H, it would have 
been something like «(Vd niyóh, plural «(^Vd niyót| from 
[?odówn, ^Éoniym]. cf. {ced™ niy Ót] 'Sidonian women' from 
(ciydó(w)ny ‘Sidon,’ {ci(y)doniym} ‘Sidonians’ (81. 7Fc). In G 
the plosives 7—7 are separated by a vowel, but a cluster appears in 
the Latin suffix —pte ‘own, -self'—e.g., meopte ingenio ‘by my 
own wit' (Plautus, Ps. 803). 


Pr11. Numerals. Ë Ë ‘six’ and yay ‘seven’ (Gen. 7:6 +; Š 82.7A- 
B) are, obviously, vocabulary items common to the Semitic and 
the IE languages. No method has been discovered for tracing the 
spread of these number terms from one language to another, but 
we can certainly infer that the Semitic number system was not set 
uP in total isolation from the IE. The next number after 
‘seven’— I ast| 8, a Bu] ‘eight’ in S-—formally resembles 
[ eas “ty éy }, the ‘one’ part of the next number after ‘ten’ in H, 
YY "MWY ‘eleven’ (Num. 7:72 +). The IE ‘three’—S {tri}, G 
Tpi|a (neuter nom.-acc.)—recalls the Am IA ‘two’ (masc. 
construct; Dan. 4:26, Ezra 6:17). That the root t—r admits of the 
meaning 'two' in IE, is shown by its use as a comparative suffix; $ 
(avi, taro] ‘wiser’ (RV. 7.86.7d) : G ooóc| repos would be ‘the 
wise one of the two’ (cf. §2.1Dd, note 3). The displacement in 
counting—IE ‘three’ : Semitic ‘two’—has an apparent parallel in S 
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(dég&] G ĝéka ‘ten’ : H 7 7 n ‘nine’ (Gen. 5:27 +); perhaps also in 
S (pámcal G névre ‘five’: H JAN {Par bas} ‘four’ (Gen. 
11:16 +)—the [?—b] corresponding to z— (as in the previous 
paragraph). However hard it is to conceive of a displacement in 
connection with the objects counted, it becomes more intelligible 
if we think of each numeral word as a pet name for this or that 
finger at a prehistoric stage of intellectual development: Three 
( ^) for the middle finger of the right hand, Five (Y 3 18) for the 
little finger, Ten (Y 7 P) for the little finger of the other hand. This 
implies that the utilitarian motive for counting was not supreme, 
as people took a naive delight in counting on the fingers and might 
call a given finger by its pet name whenever they came to it—even 
if they were not uniform in their starting point. It may further be 
asked whether the Í—Sr—] in the S feminine numerals {tisréh } 
‘three,’ ( cátasrah } ‘four’ is related to the pivotal H number ^y 
{Sr} ‘ten’ (with varying vocalization), or rather the S {Sajhasram } 
‘one thousand’ and the Gh évvea| xeo ‘nine thousand’ (IL. 5.860, 
14.148, on the authority of Aristarchus) to the H ‘ten’ with 


feminine vocalization ^2 p, nU y (Gen. 5:14 +, 7:20 +). 


Pri2. kai : {Way-} ‘and.’ Since the G conjunction has no 
satisfactory IE etymology, it may be profitable to compare it with 
the form that the H conjunction assumes in the preterite (§3.7Db). 
Outside of Gh, kai has crasis alternants without t, as in kü'yco for 
Kal éyco ‘and I’ (Aeschylus, Ag. 1604, etc.; H "381, Gen. 22:5 +). 
In «ei ‘and if’? (Aristophanes, Equ. 770), the ‘and’ morpheme is 
reduced to a mere initial consonant; cf. “O83 (Gen. 18:21 +), 
where ‘and’ is expressed just by {¥—}. 
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The items are listed by language, beginning with Accadian and 
ending with Ugaritic. Under each language the alphabetic sequence 
appropriate to it obtains. For the sake of economy and utility, 
related forms witbin a language, 1f treated togetber in tbe book, 
are grouped as one entry; only the first item of the entry is strictly 
alphabetized. In the Arabic, Aramaic, and Hebrew sections (where 
the words in the index are photographed from the text) a still 
more flexible arrangement has proved necessary: some words are 
listed under the first letter of the root, others under a prefix— 
whichever happens to be more relevant to the discussion in the 
text. 

This is essentially an index of data from each language. (The 
grammatical terms for explaining the data are not covered here; 
consult instead the table of contents, pp. xiii-xxxii, supplemented 
by cross-references throughout the book.) Where the text cites a 
phrase or sentence rather than an isolated word, the index selects 
what is most germane to the treatise, omitting those words which 
merely provide a context. However, once a word has entered the 
index, it is convenient to have all subsequent occurrences 
recorded, the incidental as well as the directly pertinent ones. 
Besides the full-fledged words of a language, the index covers 
many of its single sounds, syllables, prefixes, suffixes, even split-up 
morphemes-insofar as they are amenable to alphabetization. In 
the Semitic languages an incomplete word beginning with a vowel 
resists indexing. 


Accadian u - " 130 
—atum, —atim i 
) , L | 
—m, 166 Ut Man, , 69 
UU. —ą, —i, 40 Jė, 343 
"t, 471 

Arabic 12 

I, 161, 300 wh, 145 

(ea. 09 zl, 4 

qii, sol, 130, 147 etal, Gul, 298 
— 299, 713 — , 323 
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ij, Cus, 383 

EL, 230 

Pas ght Ge, ake 147 
c2, 251, 323, 334, 712-13 
v», 594, 713 

e po 334-35 

&, 252, 323-28, 333, 710 
C,323-24 

LAAS, 334 

MZ, 664, 688 


—— OF 


Stasi, 324 


€, 323, 325, 710 


áls, Aes 648 


3, 323 
2445 5, 69 
13,258 


2, 323-28, 333, 710 


wl, 161 

ob eb 383 

v*, 328, 331-33 
Os, paaa, 334 
>, 332-33, 388 
JUI, 324 

ve, 120 

uv? 120 

$ , 120-21, 710 

<, 263 

& , 323, 325, 328, 710 


INDEX 


Ls, 323, 709 

ASS oU, (3 50-53 
d, 323 

JUR, 324 

Ú, 192 

eA 334 

v, 651 


° 251,713 
3,323 


- 


aly 565 


£ j 


O29, 476, 688 
GÀ, 128, 731 


Aramaic (including Syriac) 
N, 46, 298-300, 400, 649, 683, 694 


"38, TAMER, Njihn2N, TATAN, 
297, 304, 652 


"218, 470 

IÁ h ilo (Syriac), 304 

2 ah, 493 

APN, 1?N, 734 

"ÁN, "ORD, aie, A, kà NOR 2, 
TDR, 127-28, 136, 144 

RIN PK, 192 

Naps, g ññ 58,298 

128,2 ON, 4, 638-39 

NITAN, 192 

nas, 540 

DN, NON, 333, 639 
12338, PIII, 293 

IAN, TANI, AN, 469, 649 


3, 3, 313, 323, 325, 708-10 
—3, 314 

1:23, 404 

"p35hv,334 

£3, 630 


ARABIC, ARAMAIC 


, 313, 323-25, 708-10 
1, 51221 558 


v 3 


-as ` 
ow 
No 
Oo ' 
Qo 


- 


7, 3, 313, 323, 325, 687, 708-10 
-1,314 

n3*3, 135, 340, 687 

y3, p 15, 564 

", 46, 298-99, 302, 400, 569, 
648-49, 683, 685, 694, 714 

3n, 3n, 564 

1n, 500 

1)n. 115, 400, 403 

voa, «Ge, (Syriac), 492-93 

337, 3502, 569 

npn, Dpr, ‘ahr, 604 


1, 70-71 (Syriac), 299, 323, 403-4, 
464 (Syriac) 


y 113, 340, 687 


n, 323-24, 710 
nin, n, 648-49 

prin qrh*1, 718 

n nnn 110, 293, 304-5, 687 
"^n 492 

2153, 2103, 39 


à, 120, 710 


*, 71 (Syriac), 299, 604 

—* 400, 694, 735 

`, 493-94, 699, 714 

1 128,405 

n? TAR, 159 

11235404 

RHATHY 735716 

n3: ds 
2553735 

FLINT s 55, 404 

"Ns 569 
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n bons pin’, Im, 402 


1207, aniy 405 


$, 5, 313, 323, 325, 708-10 
81312, 195 


2, 569 

—?, 400 

UEM (Syriac), 0 32 *, 708 
n*5. cae 
p rcs 

107,333 


12223,h122 02, 294 
'33,*32, “Mid, 492, 648 
13525, Thang, 293 


1—, 685, 694, 714, 733 
"153, 125 

np1hs 334 
15291296 

o6 (Syriac), 70-71 


D, 332 


Y, 120, 323-24, 558, 710 
133. 1 133, 404 

"AD, 555, 558, 682, 688 
Y'y, 596 

NOY, 288 

13), 597 

"y, 40, 104 


B, B, 313, 323, 325, 708-10 
bB, 132 
p? B, 493 


x 12021 
np133,285 
133131217 

5, 120 

BX p, 603 
15 y, 596 


1:232), 38-39 


3, 708 
235, 23362 
131, 648 


b, t, 328, 332 

NDoNU, 288 

paw, 342 

pi, 402-3 

"512 ?, 288 

n2 0, 629-30, 636 

"ow, Anew, ofa, nay, 
3 


í 
296-97, 302, 333, 337, 558, 685, 
699 

Iw, 596 

y230,'1122n9*y, 333-34 

10, 333 

2 BW, 630 

NAW, 404 


h, ñ, 252, 313-14, 323, 325, 333-34, 

_ 686, 694, 708-10, 714, 729 

h-, 293-94, 299, 302, 336-37, 685, 
699, 714 

3h, 604 

VINIR, 404 

“AIA, TTI, 119, 686 

hiphn,335 


I tr 


"qn, THIN, 104, 736-37 


Armenian 
eber, 396 
erek, 341 


Avestan 

—a, —ami, 538 
dadara, 602 
—ni, —ni, 538 
fra, 530 
barami, 538 
bavara, 602 
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berehde, 281 
—mana-, —mna-, 372 
vaeda, voista, 626 


Dutch 

hert, 343 

horen, hoorn, kern(e), koren, koorn, 
339-41, 687 


a(n) historical, 124 
and, 598 
Anna, 473 


bad, 269 

begen (OE), 111 
bitter, beater, 101-3 
Bobby, 102-3 
building, 202 

but, 189 


center, central, 707 

ceosep (OE), 566 

ch, 563, 566 

child (OE cild), 342, 565, 687 
corn, 339, 341 

curtain, 154 


dear, dearest, 707 
deter, 597 
didn't, dint, 76 


e, end, 598 
earth, 726, 729 
eye (OE égan), 112, 343, 688 


five, fifty, 93, 737 
flower, flour, 101-2 
—ful, 663 


ge— (OE), 735 


hart, 343 

heart, 339, 341 

heaven, 101-2 

higher, hire, 102 

horn, 339, 341, 726, 729 

hostess, hosts, 337 

hound, 341 

huge, human, 578 

hunt, hunted, hunting, hunter, 669 


i, 598 
I am, I'm, 230 
I know, I remember, I love, 563 


ARAMAIC - GOTHIC 


) : e mnc 5] 
Jeuy, word, 200 
Jewish, 732 i A E leah 
k, 309 you lie, you're lying, - 
lad, lass, 342, 687 Finnish 
ladies fair, 601 lintu(1), linnui, 727 
law, 579 nime, 726 
let's, let us, 539 
men, 601 French 
meter, 597 cheval, 630 
methinks, 712 choir, 680 
m'Lord, 133 Rh co 
th, 20 me) 
E w lit, 162 
name, 726 mené, 463 
lO B — Mens Monseigneur, 133 
ofer , Over, -57, mot, 
owns, 473 savoir, 680 
oxen, 601 tiens, 495. 
p, 309 tuas, tu as, 101 
peg, peck, 162 vies, 101 
Peter, 597 
princess, princes, 337 Kp 
r, 209, 541, 707 dich friert, 712 
reef, 270 ein Glas Wasset, 143 
Robert(s), 51 ero, erda (OHG), 344 
rule, 579 geboren (OHG gi—, ga—), 735 
—s, 679 Gesetz, 579 
seem, 270 ich, 312 
seven, 339, 341, 687, 736 i 
sh, 578 orn, 3 
shiver, 339, 687-88 mich 2 712 
six, 736 H5 
stone, 583 ubar, uber, ubir, ubur, upar, uper, 
upir, upur (OHG), uover (MHG), 
t, 309, 583, 597 Ufer, 5.6 
teeter, terse, 597 Wort, 200 
ten, 737 z, 340 
d d zebar (OHG), 339, 687 
thee, 
them, think, 587 Gothic 
three, 737 —a, 713 
tone, 583 —al, —aize, —aim, —ans, 141-43, 
toyin’, 101 701,713 
twain, 111 anpar, 350 
auso(na), 343, 688 

w: ae — 9 tudaiwiskaize, 732 

I laisidai, 141 
whelp, wolf, 341 lekjam, 143 


will, would, 392 —m, 143 
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managal, managaize, managaim, 
managams, managei, 142-43 

motarjos, motarje, motarjam, 142 

—os, 143, 301, 713 

twai(m), 111, 141 

unledaim, 141 


Greek (including names and other 
words transcribed from Hebrew) 

a, 73, 75, 79-84, 155, 267, 281, 
344-45, 362, 370, 379, 419, 473, 
484, 489, 491, 542, 558, 629, 
640, 683, 694 

à—, 122-23, 262, 289-90, 554, 
683-84 

—a, 20, 81, 232, 438, 542-43, 589, 
591, 593, 684, 732 

a, 245, 263, 265, 268-71, 276-81, 
284, 349, 359, 414, 417, 432 

a, 82 

à, 123 

*AAOHZ (Hebrew), 661 

a8Bcoréetu (Hebrew), 76 

ABAEMEAEX, 356 

ABAIHA, ABAEHA, 138-39 

Afpaàu, 'Afp(a)áuot, `ABoauoç, 
83-84 

ay—, 386-87, 471, 640 

ayaye, ayayns, 390 

ayadoc, yal coc, 22-23 

ayann, &yamrürv, ayannoa, 283-84, 
340, 476, 684, 687 

aye(v), ay’, ayer, 367, 381, 383, 
386-87, 390, 397, 411, 438, 440, 
465-68, 476-77, 491, 494, 537, 
683, 688 

&yépovro, ayepbev, 262, 289 

ayere, ayu(7’), 382, 494 

AT KAZ, 185 

àyopãvóuot, 163-64 

&yopr), &yopà, 6, 27, 219, 262-63, 
269, 278, 282-85, 289-90, 432, 
476, 665, 682-83, 687, 691, 698 

ayovat, 387 

à'ypot, @ypovs, aypoiot, aypoics, 118, 
120, 122, 125-26, 388, 476, 684, 
686 

aypov, 38 

&ypovopot, 163-64 

ayvia(v), ayuiac, 


ayuin, åyvat, 
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&yw, 388-89, 682 
dyw, 123 
aderde, ader0c, 173-74, 187 
àeuéo0mv, 147 
AGOANAEA, ’A@nvain, 280 
'AOmvatoww, 417 
at, 83, 117, 666 
—at, 60, 494, 608-9 
Aiaxiddo, 432 
Ailavre, 148 


AIEN, 185 

ain (Hebrew), 435, 439 

aiuaroAocxoc, 161 

AIN (Hebrew), 327 

aioxivet, AIZX'TNEL, 184 

aixynra, 35 

aixpopopot, 183 

ükrcop, 382 

"AdkKunvn, —d, 81 

GANA), Ma, 97, 123, 387, 414, 
494,537, 545, 554 

dAXécov, àA, 264-66, 432 

aAnrowyv, 34, 37, 58, 95 

a&rro, 590 

GAs, 534 

üAQa, 484 

aAónc (Hebrew), 661 

appeBarev, 422 

audi, 554 

"Audirpirn, 280 

apdupopnes, àudupopeUc, 169-70 

àuóorépotuw, 58,95, 149 

àv, 240, 396 

ava, ava, 542 

avaooa, avacons, 170 

àvaoTpoón, 542 

‘Av6époueda, 278 

avi poddvor, 168 

àvéOnke(v), àvéünka, àve0érnv, 38, 
148, 164, 279-80, 416-20, 424-26, 
450 

àpémpeuoap, 262 

vep, avnp, 173 

àvéoxe(v), 456 

üvev, 541 

àvÜpcortoke, 151 

"Avva, 82 , 

ürouou ANOMOI, 184 

avri, avrébwKe, àvri6co0et, 20-21, 
554 

àvTi60c, 219 


GOTHIC, GREEK 


AN@ITPITA, AN®IPITA, 280 

—ào, 266-67, 590 

àoi61), 285 

àouóot, 432, 485 

anatn, anarav, 283-84 

ànevitovro, 509 

ano, ümo—, äno, 20, 96, 
541-49, 553, 556, 590, 692 

anrodedopevous, 571 

"AqtóAAcov(oc), Aroor, 51, 135 

anomeune, àmoméumere, 548, 550 

ATITWEAOMIN[os, 571 

anugwKaas, 543 

ap, 555 

ap—, 608 

'"Ap'yo, àp'yoi, 660 

'Apuororéxnç, 69 

apvupevos, 370 

üproc, 121 

àpxekákouc, àpxeAetcov, apxeducar, 
üpxémoAU, üpxémAovurOv, apxexo- 
pov, 139 

'ApxemróXeuov, 138 

apxi—, àpxe—, ápxe, 138-39, 687 

'"ApxtXoxoc, 'ApxéXoxoc, 137 

àpxtÜ écopoc, apxireKTov, 138 

apxot, 139, 154 

üpxovrt, Gpxovot(v), 419 

—as, 591 

—ào0a«, 641 

—aot(v), 669 

äorapros, 555 

acacoupus (Hebrew), 76 

àc7povopot, dorvvoyat, 163 

AZQP, 120 : : 

ATEPAIZ, ATEPON, arepoc, are- 
pot, 349-50, 358-59, 690 

'Arpeibü, 'Arpetbaw, 35, 101, 148 

'Arpeióao, 590 

avxrtoKots, 151 

aurnot, 417, 427 

atro, 401, 590 

avroc, abrov, advrov, 548, 734 

A®ITPETAN, 280 

A®NEIO®, 185 

'Axatot, 704 

axouat, 466 

—ü«v, 266-67 


398, 


p, 311, 341, 666 
awe, 395 
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BAAÁK, 84 

Bare, BaX—, BaXcov, 471 

BaxXANogpeç, 399 

BáXowa, Barotc, 592 

BAZAN, 83 

fao te, Bactrevs, 51, 81, 172 

Berea, Bedée(a)ouvr), BéXeoc, BéXet, 
peXécov, fgéAn, BéAeoot, 97, 118, 
215-16, 278, 346 

Bédoc, 210, 215, 258, 261 

BENIAMEIN, 76 

fm, 341, 687 

BIA'TOI, BIAEOI, Bióiato, 665-70, 
688 

Bing., 429 

Bios, Biov, 212, 687 

BAeoápo tuv, 35, 58, 95, 98 

BAHXPAN, BAHXPAZ, 185 

Bo( Fes, 303 

Botoxos, 150 

BokopB (Hebrew), 358 

Born, BoAacov, 261 

Booop, Boowp (Hebrew), 80 

BoUAeo, 590 

BovrAngdopot, 168 

Bovs, 150 

Bovotpodndov, 267, 426 

Bpaxtuuveç, 53 

Boede@t (Hebrew), 215 

Boéuet, Gpóuoc, 204 

Bopéooc, 242 

Bpéxe, Booxns, Bpoxn, 286, 687 

BYN (Phoenician), 484 

Bwriaveipn, 732 


y, 120-21, 262, 311, 382, 388, 484 

Taga, 82 

yáuua, 484 

—[T-, 423 

ye, 518, 520 

yeyove(v), yeydaoc((p), 199, 624-28, 
643-46, 682 

'yéAo26, 534 

"Yévoc, yévet, 208, 219, 233, 239-41, 
261, 546, 690 

"'yepa4é, yepatos, 174 

yravKanb., 425-26 

yovn, yovd, yovat, 261, 263, 291 

"yóvov, *yóvoc, 199, 202-4, 291 

l'op'yco, yopyos, 660 
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ypauparucam, 274 
l'PA$HZ, l'POH, 169 
yva, yov, 173 


ô, 311, 591, 669 

danvat, Saciw, 670, 688 

AA@AN, 83 

daxpvodw, 429 

A[a]NAOIT , 183 

daravav, danavn, 340 

Adavetd (Hebrew), 76 

—6e, 344-47, 656 

6é60uce(v), 6et60ue, 625 

6é60pke(v), 154, 563, 707 

Aet6a@, 252 

Aewa, Sewn, 82, 433 

Aewobikew, 264, 432 

6éka, 737 

8éuov, 201 

óépKovrat, 154 

óépkov, 708 

6eoTortoke, 151 

devpo, 589 

ndoi, 381 

ónuwep'yoi, 155 

6baxrot, 141 

SidaoKxandoat, 143 

dt50t, Si5worv), dtdov, ó6ióotoña, 
6160ic, 60, 380, 592 

AIA'TMOITN, 37 

516 wut, 368 

diye, 387 

AIOI, 245 

Awriua, 278 

ótmr Aot, 6vrÀOoL, 89 

AIQNAA, 245 

óok—, 419 

orix, 99 

AOMETION, 79, 93 

Sopov, 60u0c, Sopa, 201, 237 

—óopk—, 708 

6opu$Opo,u 149, 156, 
165-66, 199, 692, 731 

60c, 219, 457 

AOTIN, 108-9 

dovaArxobetpwr, 99 

—ópax—, 708 

ópopov, 6pouoc, 206-7 

óvoip, vew, óvoW(v), dvo, úw, 
væv, 49, 104-11, 141, 147-48, 
359, 517, 589, 683-84, 700 


160, 162, 
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óvocovupoc, 558 

Sd, 537, 683 

Suwdexa, 6vokaióeka, dwoexa, 111 
AQMAXIN, 424 

dwoet, 21 


e, 73-75, 79, 93, 154, 165, 188, 
198-99, 208, 214-15, 218-20, 255, 
279-81, 345-47, 370-71, 374-79, 
382, 417, 419, 435, 459-64, 473, 
491, 538, 542, 570, 589, 625, 
639-40, 643, 647, 693, 734 

€, 533-34, 657, 696 

é—, 278, 416, 455, 505, 509, 694 

—é—, 236, 258, 682-83 

—e, —€v, 186-87, 367, 371-73, 377, 
384, 386, 409, 412-24, 429-33, 
437-40, 446-47, 452, 459, 520, 
540, 587-88, 591, 656-57, 682-83, 
686, 694 

éa, 592 

—ea, 263, 277 

ëßarev, 422 

EBn, éga,, EBav, 341, 380 

"Efppatoc, 84 

éyyvaacbat, 641 

Eyvw, 467 

éypage, e&ypaye(v), ETPAZ@EN, 
éypauuáreve, Eypaya(c), ëypq- 
gov, éypaoec, éyoappárevov, 415- 
20, 450, 665 

éyupvov, 641 

éyc, 123, 518, 534, 737 

Eywye, 156 

édanv, 670 

éóepkóumv, 708 

éóqAov, 381 

éótóov, 380 

ë6op, €5—, €5e1, 470-71, 640 

é6o£ev, e60£a(c), 415-19, 450-51 

é60c, éd5e(o)—, 209-10, 217, 219, 
233, 258, 337, 608, 683, 685, 
687,698 

éópakov, 154, 345, 707 

éOcoke, 21, 517 

—é—e—, 683 

eetek (Hebrew), 515 

éFeurev, 377 

Env, Eno@a, 592 

EO ANE(N), EQEKEN, 423-24 

é0éAQo0a, E0EANS, 593 

é0€Aco, 538 


&0co0c, 589 


et, 74-77, 109, 117, 255, 280, 381, 


467, 625, 661, 682-84 
ei, 545 
—et, 377, 381 
eidvot, 665 
€i6 coc, eio évat, 626-28 
cei coo (v), eiborec, 669 
eiut, 280, 455 
eiut, elo (u), 399, 461 
—ew, 110-113, 149, 700 


eime(v), eimov, eirac, einé re, 415, 


419, 655 
eimnoda, einns, 592 
eioi, 426 
—€t@), 259 
éK, ék—, 310, 455 
ékarep0 e, 98-99 
éketpyo, 590 
éKéAevev, 421 
ExnBorAwW, 264-69, 281 
EKAEIZEN, 423 
éka yn, 122 
EKZAAAMINOX, ékocoat, 310 
Exvpov, éKUp00, éKupq, kupé, 127 
Exgdepev, 456 
erabe, Ednbe, EhavOave, 467 
EAAXEN, 424 
éAevye(v), 204, 391 
ëNeure(p), 467, 645 
éAetrere, 512 
‘Ereévn, 269, 278 
éAeU0epov, édrevdepot, 
édAevd epos, 608-9 
&Aure, éAlymave, 467 
¿ëXurop, 1 54 
EAIZOTP, 76 
éAkextrcovec, éAkeaurémAous, 732 
éué, 280, 518 
éucAAe(»), 414 
éueve(v), éuewe(v), 396-97 
éuévouev, éuuévouev, 19; 440 
EMI, 280 
Eupadev, 509 
¿umopuo, 79 
épucov, 185-86 
€v, 489 
ev, év(t)—, 


542, 665, 670, 732 
—€V, see —€ 


éXevdepat, 


Ev, évi, 95, 243, 256, 
342, 348, 395, 430-31, 457, 518, 
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évnvoxev, 565 

éviote(v), EvioTres, éviomec, 457 

évveaxetrhoc, 737 

EvoTtaot, 431 

évravda, éviatra, 451 

é£—, 455 

é£a-ye(v), é&fyye(v), 456, 491, 511 
EZAMO, 310 

é£eyévovro, 202 

é£oxoc, 264-69, 309 

EzZ(Z)AAAMINO?,, é£c»oat, 310 

ëop, 592 

opty, 387 

éréümnke(v), 37-38, 425 

éreume, 391 

éreuya, émeuyac, émeuye(v), 591 

émeoraret, 415 

èri, Ent, 20, 395, 539, 542, 546-47, 
665 

'Emuómu tar, 396 

(èn vua, 228 

èrwopes, 399 

EIIITHIOIZIN, 546 

ëTmoinoep, ëmotoup, énonoev, 418-20, 
424, 450-51 l 

éroc, 200, 211 

émpuráveue, 415 

émTa, 342, 664 

ep, 155, 348, 555 

ép—, 608 

épage, épac, épa, épav, 100, 339, 
343-46 

ép'ya, Epyout, 118, 664-65 

épyov, 170, 199 

épefloc, épeuvoc, 339-40, 609, 687 

épeoumrpmv, 344, 346, 687 

épruov, 155 

Epics, épuóoc, 312-13 

“Eppns, 269 

épme, 453 

ë¿pu0 pov, 278 

épvO pós, 608 

ég—, 591 

—e(o)—, 
219-20, 241, 248, 254-55, 
685, 691 

ëoTe, 372,455 

EXTEAEI, 430 

EXZTEOANKGZEN,2423 

ëoTmp, EoTns, ČOTN, EoTNMEV, EOTNTE, 
égrav, Cora, 369, 379 


—€c, 118, 156, 169, 209, 
369, 
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éoT")pie, 395 

EZ THZEMIIOAAAZ, 423 
égT(v), 455-56, 461, 591, 665 
éaTov, 506 

éra&ev, 418-19 


—ere, 369 

ETEpOl, éÉrepoc, éÉrepov, érépac, 
érepnv, ETEPOT2, érépov, 
érepa, érépo, 339, 348-50, 
358-59,683,687,690 

ériB eu, 381 

éroc, 210 

érpepue, 385 


ETYXEITATKEPA, 422, 447 

eb, 22-23, 239 

evepyns, 97 

Eb0vkaprtónc, 264-65 

ev0vrouov, 206 

ETONTMITZ, 415-16 

ETIIEIIAOITE, 182 

—€Uc, 167-69, 416 

evudpos, evudporepos, 221 

Epapev, 511, 691 

E~EAKVOTLKOV, 377 

EpepBe, 165 

épepe(v), 367-73, 377-79, 396, 433, 
446, 455, 640 

Epepov, Epepes, éóépouev, éóépere, 


égepetov, edepérnv, 369, 373, 
379, 385 
éóépovro, eédepounv, éd$epóueOa, 
165, 370 


éón(oe), 456 

é$no0a, 591-92 

Epiret, 381 

é$v, 505 

éx0éc, 736 

Exovoa, éxovot, 20 
EXZAMO, 310 

Ew, 537 

—€W, —éQv, 266-67, 432 


F, 60-61, 94, 168, 266, 270, 281, 
430, 474, 476, 586, 666-69 

FANAKOI, 38, 148 

(F)üvaooa, 170 

Fai, 60 

FEKA-, 99 

FEIIOZ, 211 

FEPTPON, 170, 199 

FETEO(9)I, 210 

Fidvia, 664 
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FIOI, 245 

FIZ AMHN, 668 

(F)uocào(v), 669 

(F)oióe(v), (F)oio0a, (Fiore, 
(F)oi6a, (F)i&uev, 560, 586, 624, 
670, 697 

FOIKIAZ, FOPAEKOXI, 170 
FOINO, 476 


(F)oivoc, 688 


t, 121-22, 312, 344, 421, 608 
ZABOTAQN, 77 

Ze), Ze0c, 135, 137, 424, 656 
fevyyuar’, 312 

tvyov, 608 

CvyóQw, 429 


n, 73-79, 82, 245, 256, 263-71, 
274-84, 414-17, 431-32, 435, 450, 
456-57, 467, 473-77, 524, 557, 
652, 660-61, 683, 685,712 

7, 418, 701 

3j—, 506 

n, 82, 265, 282-83 

ù, ña, nev, Inv, 591-92 

iye(v), 367, 370, 386, 391, 411 

—nyot, 155 

HEMIAIMMNON, HEMITEIAN, 
349-50 

—nes, 168 

HETEPOZ, 348 

nt, 83, 283 

NA, nAt (Hebrew), 77, 83 

HAENH, 269 

nuevos, 370 

nuovoiv, 58, 94-95 101, 149, 692 

nutaeuww, 349 

tw», 95,456 

—hv, 282 

—nvi (Hebrew), 653 

NVUXNES, NVLXNA, )toxot, 169, 433 

HOMONAOIZ, 349 

iymeuoc, 556-57, 688 

HPEZEN, 424 

hpegorv, 202 

HPMEZ, 269 

AXE, Hoxov, 415, 419 

—nç, 169, 265, 282 

hoba, 591-93, 703 

Hob touev, 391 

noTnv, 506 


horo, 370 


0, 123, 210, 309, 312, 350, 561, 
572, 574, 579, 586, 591, 593, 685 

—0 (Hebrew), —0a, 571-72, 586-93, 
624, 684-85, 697, 726 

0avóvrow, 37,425 

0dmré ue, 656, 692 

Oürepov, 0àrépov, Oarepa, 0ürépc, 
349, 358-59 

bed, Beh, Oén, 432-33 

0cai, 184, 455 

@EANQ, 185 

—0ev, 656 

0evnvt (Hebrew), 652 

Ocot, Ücoiot, Ücoic, 0coUc, 0cco, 0 eé, 
0&óc, 126, 135, 182, 200, 432-33, 
528 

0cotv, 148 

Geonouroc, OEOTIOMIION, 207 

0éc, 457, 548 

—0n—, 578 

0nAÀnx (Hebrew), 533 

npo», 733 

—61, 578, 656 

OIIOIN, 148 

—80o, 590 

GoüUpiov, Qovpws, O0vpc, @oupoüç, 
330-31 

0pi£, 309 

Ovyarep, 0vyárnp, 174 

0cop (Phoenician), 330-31 


t, 34, 60, 73-77, 89-90, 93, 109, 
138-39, 154, 157, 279-80, 416-17, 
473, 486, 608, 629, 664, 681, 
684, 700, 737 

—t, 20-21, 378, 417-18, 438, 494, 
542-44, 609, 684 

— G, 263,277 

Ia, Iaßé (Hebrew), 401 

iaiverat, tawero, 506 

IAPOMMNAMONEJ, 350 

IAPEO, 362 

IAXEN, 423 

ITPPAMMATETE, 415 

ióuev, 588, 628, 671 

iSpevat, 670 

idvia, idvinat, idviac, idvous, idvious, 
Livia, 664-66 

w0ep (Hebrew), 363 

we (Hebrew), 435, 439 
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iepevds, tepov, IEPHZ, 168-70 

icepouvruovec, 350 

IOOGONTI, IOOGANTEZ, 668-69 

—tt—, 36 

ikérào, iKETEW, ikérov, 266-67 

iow, 429 

luev, loper, 538 

—w, 36, 39, 60, 89, 98-103 

iva, 536 

—i£, —ikos, 732 

tc, tor, 307 

iovdaikots, 732 

tovot, 418 

ioxeatpm, 264 

imrmoópouoc, 207 

inno oi), inmovs, inmuwv, 93, 116, 
147-48 

immo, 34, 36, 53, 58, 96-99, 147 

immo7T pogot, 165, 205 

inta, 53,148 

—ç, 215 

IZAAK, 76 

toaav), 
668-7 1 

—twK—, 731 

—ioKos, 149-51 

woddpot, 168 

iore, iorov, louev, 560, 586, 588, 
628, 669 

~T’, 494 

—ITZ, 416 

idu, 430 


iocoao(v), 588, 628, 


K, 61, 242, 309-10, 348, 350, 382, 
417,420, 484, 572, 625, 689 

Ka, 429 

Kaya, 737 

Kadpos, 113 

k«a0mpovv, 392 

Kado, kab’ 0, 590 

Kat, 141, 392, 397,737 

KAIKEAI (Latin), 80 

KaAvy co, Kadvwots, 246, 249 

Kanna, 484 

kapótg, 291 

kac0 (Hebrew), 362 

KaovyvntTn, 264-69, 281 

Kara, kåra, 20, 542 

Karaoxes, káraoxe, 456-57 

karebákpvoa, 397 

Ke(v), 422, 428-31, 548 


—Ke(v), 418, 424, 432 

Kei, 737 

Ketvo, 590 

kei(v)ro, Ketoo, 590 

KéAevé TE, 656 

Képac, 339, 687 

Kepóc, képóoc, 256 

keo (Hebrew), 362 

Knpvé, KNPVKOS, KNPUKES, KNpUKA, 
Ky pvuKt, Knpvéuv), 156, 309, 
418-19 

—Kt, 418 

KO cov, ki Qopa, 579 

KITTO, 72-73, 282, 486 

KA€t€, KAetere, 237 

KAé(F)oc, KAeto, KAeovc, KAEIOI, 
244, 248, 255, 259-60 

KAémOc, KAOTNH, KAETTE, 242-45, 
254, 258-61, 285, 289-90, 464, 
519, 667, 683, 687, 698 

KAnpovouot, kXnpovoguoc, 
164 

Kown, 72, 273-76, 431-32 

KOpuç, kopuOoc, 312 

Kopvooerat, 395 

KOPTZTÀN, 184 

KoUpm, 264, 269, 281, 425 

Kouporpodgoc, 165, 205 

Kpadin, 291,342 

KPANAITN, 37 

Kparatwv, 36 

Kptrot, 183-85, 458 

KUkAcoy, KokAorosc, 311 

KTAON, 37-38 

Kuvahwraneé, 256 

Kuve, kupa, 330 

kutaiptokw, 150-51 

KUptoc, 133-34 


À, 113, 243, 484, 689 

Aafav, 83 

Aáfjóakoc, A\aBda, 113, 484 

Aabucndéa 138 

AAMEX, 362 

Ado, 81 

AeB, ebbi (Hebrew), 77 

Aéy—, Aéyo, 203-4, 471 

Aéy(e), 200, 383-84, 390, 458, 460, 
466, 682 

Aéyetw, 7 33 

Aéyopec, 399 

Aetap, Aetà, 82 


160-61, 
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Aetre(v), Acin’, 645, 657 
Aeurovot, 154 


AekTOv, 162 

AeAetuue0or, 52, 370 

AEAotTE(V), 154, 570-71, 624, 
645-46 

Aé£tc, 200 


AéEov, AEENS, 390 

Aecuko0 én, 432 

Aéxoc, Aexco, 162, 242 

Anye, 392, 701 

Anéa, Amënp, 278 

Anr c, Anrot, 81, 245 

Abov), 117, 148 

dO’, 466 

Aoyow, 49 

AGyov, Aóyoc, 199-200, 203-4, 458, 
460, 534,682, 698,733 

Aoaxnvav (Hebrew), 661 


A'TAOI, 712 
Avots), Avo, 21 
AUTOV, AUTTOV, 19 


pata, 121-22, 686 

pador, 509 

pawerat, 217 

papvaguévo ur, 58, 94 

parep, 276 

MATPQOI, 245 

u(e), 148, 264, 426, 518, 533-34, 
656, 692, 696 

uéyure, uéywroc, 187 

pewe(v), 396 

MeAdvirn’, 494-95 

peAtokov, 151 

ueMoocovopot, 163-64, 699, 703 

uéNi€, 384 

MEAXIZEAEK, 137-38, 681 

peuvnuc0a, 391 

uépov(a), uéuovac, uéuove(v), pépa- 
TOV, uéuauev, uéua0', ueuáaoqv), 
uépovév re, 217, 591-92, 628-29, 
643, 655-56 

—pev, 369, 399 

uép(e), 384, 410, 466 

uéve(v), péveu  uévov, 
396-07, 539 

uépoç, uéveoc, uévet, uévea, 216-19 

uépoc Aóyov, 200 

pera, uéra, 20, 81, 542 


puévopev, 


uéraoxe, 457 

un,200, 390, 494, 537 

MHAOBOEXKA, 183 

uror, unco, 733 

prep, unTnp, 174, 276 

—pt, 368 

papóve, puuaubóvoc, 187 

MiAnroc, MiAnotoc, 121 

MM, 350 

wua, 37-38 

UVNOTHPES, uvqorüpeoot UVNOTNP- 
ot, 116-18 

poyooTókot, 168 

puowudcv, 147 

pom), 285 

MOMMIOZ , 79 

MTEMA, 37 

pvornptoiw, 417 


v, 370, 372, 685, 689 

p—, 38 

—p, 37-38, 186, 316, 321, 369-72, 
377, 400, 411-33, 446, 450, 452, 
592, 609, 643, 649-50, 656, 
685-86, 700 

va0a0 (Hebrew), 572 

Ná£toc, Na&tov, 264-69 

papëóoç, 308 

vea, 19 

veàrvtokot, 149, 731 

vethet, 371 

vékuc, 534 

veuOpe0a, 461 

VEG, Vn GV, 541, 544, 548, 556 

pecoç, vnoc, 261 

vewreporotot, 155 

PNTIN, VÅTOS, vigo, 270 

vijóew, NH®E . N, 184 

Nucavipn, 264, 281, 685 

—vópot, vópot, VOOL, vouTjec, vopeuc, 
vóuoc, vouOc, 160, 163, 167-69, 
207,682, 684, 699, 703 

vous, voos, 89 

—pT—, 554 

—vr0, 589 

vov), vov, 35, 52, 94 

vwonp (Hebrew), 78 


Ë, fet, $i, 266, 309-16, 329, 419, 
421,607 
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£eivot, Eévot, Eewos, Ecip(e), 134, 
171;271;057 
top, Evoraotc, 431 


0, 73-75, 79-80, 88-90, 93-94, 154, 
165, 174, 187-88, 198, 216-20, 
245, 266, 279, 281, 290, 327, 
331, 370-72, 374-79, 382, 419, 
436, 452, 459-60, 468, 473, 
624-26, 643, 647, 683, 692 

6, 36, 91, 96, 127, 264, 266, 269, 
395, 590, 664, 701, 733-34 

6, 441, 590 

—o—, 35, 103, 155, 160-62, 168, 
186-87, 215, 285, 370, 372, 
625-26, 682 

—o, 438, 542-43, 589-90 

—d, 20 

—0—1, 262, 698 

ot, 55, 89, 94, 117, 261, 624, 629, 
683 

oi, oi, 49, 96, 125-27, 147, 270, 665, 
701 

—ot, 37-38, 60, 116, 125-26, 134, 
166-70, 182, 608 

—0t—, 118, 126, 147, 254, 684 

—oi, 60, 245, 253, 381 

oibe(v), oia, oióac, 560, 588, 
591-92, 624, 626, 628, 646, 656, 
668, 686 

oie(8)at (Hebrew), 78 

—ott», 32-116, 124, 147, 149, 367, 
681-85, 700, 714-15, 733 

oikaóe, 344-45 

oiko0 ev, oiko0 t, 656 

olkot, oikot, oikoc, oika, oikov (5€), 
55, 94, 237, 344 

—ow, 34, 37, 49, 51, 89, 100, 102, 
113, 147 

oivoc, 94, 476, 688 

—ow, 590 

oio0(a), 560-61, 586-93, 624, 628, 
703 

—oto (p), 96, 117 

—OITN, 37 

OAetCoot, 417 

OAer', GAovTo, 467 

"Oduptriaot, 118 

—opat, —óuce0a, —opuev, —ounv, 369, 
539-40 

óptxAn, 608 


INDEX 


duotot, 155 

Óucovupgot, 558 

ov, 489, 629 

—ov, 369, 371, 373, 459, 539-40, 
683, 686, 694, 714, 732-33 

ovnve (Hebrew), 653 

óvoua, 200, 559 

—ovTat, —opTo, 540 

ó£Urova, 183 

0—0, 199 

ÖT, 536 

ép—, ópvüyut, 468, 608 

ópucoue00v, 53, 370 

ópoQov, 202 

OpTny 387-88 

dc, 232, 266, 269-70, 348, 428, 608 

—oç, 127, 149, 156, 215, 219, 233, 
241, 248, 254, 306, 336, 459, 
660, 685, 691, 698 

ov, 70, 74-76, 331, 350, 372, 381, 
419 

où, 240, 392, 428, 517, 554, 692, 
696, 701 

ovafif. corn (Hebrew), 78 

ovavynvi, o00eÇopTut (Hebrew), 653 

ovpec, 74 

obvoua, 559 

—0U0c, 253 

ovaévva (Hebrew), 72 

ovat, 418 

—ovot, 540 

ovrot, 126 

ovroc, 734 

odParpouv, 55, 98 

dppa, 35, 48, 536-39, 664, 670 

bxeoouv), 93, 429 

—oxot, 169 


T, 84, 242, 309, 327, 350, 558, 689 

nmadev, 466 

mat, 174 

naisow, 37-38, 425 

naoi), mat, 417, 419 

napa, Tapa, 20, 542 

mapaves, mapacxe, 456-57, 548, 
550 

Tü, NACEWV, TACWV, 266-67 

nacoahodw, 429 

marep, maTnp, 173 

matepa, 155 

Tat pos, 244 

natpogovna, 169, 433 
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nave, 466 


IIEZOIO', 183 

mew, 247, 255 

IleAaovyot, IleAaoywé, IleAaortké, 
114 

rTéume(v), 205 

Tév0Oc, 255 

TévT€, 737 

nemowa, 255 

nénovia, 467, 562 

Témop0 e (x), 624 

Tépauwe, 384 

nepi, vépt, TEpi—, 20, 49, 542-47, 
554, 556 

TepifjaAAe, 550 

T€pi6 coueOo0v, 52, 370 

TepucAeuroL, vepucAetrots, 183-85 

TéTpOV, Térpn, 736 

Te. eo0at, 255 

TeQvaoqv), 563 

Inpc», 246 

nmi éo0a4, 255 

TEIN, TAéop, TAEIOS, TANTO, TAEG, 
TAEWS, 658-62, 682, 688, 699 

mrAEKOS, 241 

nvo, "VOU, Wvetet, 262, 282, 290 

Tool, 34-37, 49, 55, 95, 101, 
700 

mo060¢, Todt, 35 

7007, 270 

TOLEOV,, TOLE— , 419 

—1T010L, 155 

TOAeuoc, 138 

movAcow, 256, 417-18, 427 

TOANE, TOAEWS, TOANOS, 215 

TONTEWw, 267 

TONS, 534 

IIOAA', 186 

noroi, 142-43 

TOÀÚ, TOXÀOV, TOAVSAKPUV, TOXUMJ- 
xav’, moAUmUpOv, TOUS, 662-64, 
682,688 

toutoi, 205 

IIooetóá(F)o, 279-80 

noTvia, 7 36 

mpnooovTe, 147 

mp0, Tpo—, 398, 455, 530, 532, 590 

mpob ect, 542 

vTpooéeure, 392 

7TpooQopa, 183 

T000Q6ia, 10 

"p0oepe, 455, 491, 693 


Ilpcorc, mpa@ros, 660 
T—T, 736-37 

TTepG, 735 

TTOAEMNOS, 138 
aTwxotc, 141 

Mobot, 254 

mvupos, Muppos, 19 
TUpoQópot, 155, 162 


Q 61, 425 


p, 161, 277-78, 
688-89, 707 


345, 417, 609, 


—pà, —pn, 263, 277-78 
péoc, 243 

pnua, 200 

pita, 82 

POAZ, 285 


o, 120, 210, 266-67, 329-31, 
417-19, 450, 519-20, 668, 685 

—g—, 209, 313, 379, 590-91, 669 

—ç, 186, 312-19, 336, 369, 457, 
519, 534, 591-93, 609, 685, 698 

cáffara cafBaàrcov, 733 

ZAAH, XAM(E)X (Hebrew), 122, 
326 

oav, 329 

Lappa, 82 

ca$óav0a (Hebrew), 572 

0.00004, oacoat, 55 

oe, oé, o’, 32, 81, 247-48, 441, 
516-34, 670, 685, 692, 696, 701, 
712 

—ge(v), 418-21, 424, 432 

Zewunvouv, 35, 58, 95-97 

ZEN (Hebrew), 122 

Xemócpa, 81-82 

ZEOGHAA (Hebrew), 256 

—o da, 592-93 

—9g0e, 588 

—0t—-,732 

—ouv), 21, 116-18, 
416-23, 427, 429, 431 

LIAL, SIOL, 184-85 

otyua, orypov, att’, 329-30 

Xov, Liddves, Vidoviovs, 90, 92, 
113, 120 

—OK-, 395 

OK, OK), 277 


372, :380, 


GREEK 


—Q00, 589 

cow, 49 

cod@wrepos, 7 36 

LTakw, onaxa (Median), 330 
oT€ipeokov, 396 

oTépua, 555 

—o0—, 313, 668-70 

ora NO LLY, 55, 98-99, 147 
oTas, 162 

oTeixov, orotxov, 204 
oredparnddopot, 164 
oTHMEV, 369 

orotxow, 49 

EZTOAHN, 285, 691 
orparnyot, 155 
orparóów, 429 

ov, 200, 458, 532, 534, 734-35 
avv, ov(v)—, 93, 431 
EZTNAPXOEZI(N), 420 
ovoraow, 431 

Z'TXEM, 558 

oguv), 428-30 

odwiv, 35 

oxés, 457 

octov, 240 

0 c0nTt, 578 


T, 123, 309, 348, 350, 377-79, 382, 
520, 561, 572,586, 593, 685, 689 

Tray—, 419 

—Tat, 379 

TüAAa, 123, 392 

Tavpot, 119, 686 

T(e), 49, 95, 109, 170, 182-83, 244, 
342, 395, 447, 518, 520, 531, 
548, 571, 655-56, 664-65, 691 

Té, 520 

—T€, 369, 399, 587-89, 683, 685, 
697 

Tékeoou(), 209 

TEKVOV, 174 

—T€po—, 348 

repT.Képauvoc, 137-38, 157, 681 

rérpoQev, 646-47 

Tnv, 399 

rQo (v), THOL, 417-18, 427 

—71, 372, 380, 578 

—Tt—,732 

Tc), ri(s), 135, 170, 248, 428, 458, 
517,670 

TIAAH (Hebrew), 121, 326, 571 


rier, TU mot, TQ e, 381 


Ti eic, 156 

TONUL 578 

TUTE u’, 656 

Tiuàco0at, 641 

THUN, THA, 263 

riv, 520 

tuno, 549-50 

TO, 243, 248, 392, 590 

—T0, 379, 589 

TOI, 38, 148 

TOL, TOOL, TOLG, TOUS, TOW, TOV, TOD, 
TQ, 49, 125-27, 147-48, 170, 243, 
264, 269, 418, 665, 702, 734 

roi( v, 49, 55, 60, 65, 99, 147-48 

TOKNHES, 168 

TOKOG, TOKOP, 210 

TOMOV, TOLOV, 205-6, 460 

—Tov, 399 

roUrepov, 350 

TrOUTO, 590 

TOUTOwW, 148 

TOUTOV, TOUTOU, 734 

TOÜTOUG, TOUTWV, TOUTOLOL, TOUTOLC, 
126 

Tpéue, Tpée, 385 

Tpéme(v), TpOTOp, Tpomoic, 204-5, 
384, 410 

Tpéóoe, 165 

Tpéġos, 241, 261 

Tpéx(e), 410 

TPEXEL, TpOXOV, Tpox0p, 205-6 

rpia, 736 

TpixOc, 309 

Tpomai, 262 

rpoQ1, 261 

Tpo@oç, 205 

rr 19.72 

TU, 520 

Topoc, 120-21 

Tupw, 246 


v, 60-61, 73-76, 266, 279, 419, 473, 
483-84, 524, 555-58, 663, 682, 
735 

bypaivco, 397 

—via, 664 

vie, vioc, 174, 187, 734 

vAoTOMOL, 205-6 

vues, 74 

umep, Umep, UTEPAGATO, Umeip, 544, 
555-58, 682, 688 

ùnéornuev, 369 
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ùnnkovov, omkovoap, 392 

070, 0710, 20, 414, 544, 590 

vpopBat, 149, 155, 160-61, 164-65, 
183, 692, 699 


$, 84, 267, 309, 350, 450, 593, 647, 
732 

paipa, oad pa, Paidpe, Paidpos, 
$at6p0c, Patdpnv, 82, 660 

pawopevn' dt, 429 

gapev, 511 

arnb, 578 

$apao0 (Hebrew), 572 

Papaw, 81 

$€i6co, 247, 249, 255 

gep—, $epe—, $epoM /y—, pép, 
370,471, 640 

pepel), pép’, 367-69, 373-76, 
379-86, 396, 398, 400, 410, 
433-34, 438, 440, 446, 455, 458, 
463-66, 491, 640, 683, 693 

pépet, 377-79, 398 

pépes, pépes, óepérmv, 398, 458 

odépeoke(v), 395-96, 421 

QEPEXTÉGANOI, 164 

Qéperat, óépovrat, 378 

$epérc, PEPETE, HEPOVT WV, PEPETOD, 
pepéruw, 369, 382, 398, 454, 461 

peépopev, hb€pwpev, 398, 538 

oepouevoc, 370-71 

gépov, 95, 199, 373, 376-77, 398-99 

$épovotv), oóépovrt, 371-72, 378-79, 
398-99, 564 

gepTas, 382 

pépw, 368, 398, 537 

dépwow, 200-1 

pH (Hebrew), 327 

nyos, 306 

onun, 282 

ónut, @now, $no0a, 424-26, 455, 
591, 665 

Pynpakov, 267-68 

$00pov, $00pe, 204 

—oi(v), 428-29 

pret, QuMéet, 381 

oor, PIAOI, 134-35, 245, 517 

Pidovpern, 79 

PAGE, PAaYOS, 309 

Qoo, 590 

Powikn, Powe, Bowes, Powwoa, 
91, 732 

ovas, dovevs, PONEZ, 168-70 


GREEK, HEBREW 


Qóvoc, onn, 291, 732 

—gopBot, —@dpot, 155, 161, 164, 
166, 682 

gopnes, 168 

@opov, dopos, Pape, 199-201, 367, 
452,458 

ópao(o)ouat, 312 

®PTNIQN(OZ), 51 

$>, 310, 450 

gd, 663, 682 

Quyn(v), ovyabe, 6, 21, 344-45 

$ovnoév re, 447 

ows, $coTOC, 312 


x, 309-10, 348-50, 419, 450, 572, 
574, 593, 735 

xabnuwé (Hebrew), 256 

xaipe, 441, 453 

XAAEB, 84 

yxauai, 474,735 

XANAAN, XANANIZ, 
OZ, 91 

xeip(a), 232 

XEPZ', 186 

X0 —, xP cov, x0éc, xO KOC, 735-36 

xtr c, X cova, 348, 579 

xpel), xpeioc, xpéoc, xpetoi, 
xpécxc, 242, 245-49, 255-61, 290, 
518-19, 524-25, 661, 682-83, 691, 
698 

xp), 32, 81, 255, 516-26, 670, 673, 
692, 696,712 

XX, 309-10, 419, 450 

XZEN (Hebrew), 122, 326 


y, 309-16, 421, 607 
Vánó(oo), 245, 494 
WoxoTONTOS, 207 


w, 73-81, 89-90, 206, 261, 266, 
274, 279, 281, 331, 436, 468, 
486, 589, 683 

—W, —w, 52, 72, 124, 241, 244-49, 
253-57, 282, 368, 537-40, 660, 
691,696,712 

co, wt, 82-83, 245 

winB (Hebrew), 78 


XANANAI- 


Got, 34-35, 48-49, 53, 58, 
96-101 

HOW, GPOV, WEG, Wuv), Gr 
uo, uwv, pot, 34-35, 116, 
548 


cpogayot, 155 
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coe, 35, 53, 101 
—w, 35, 346, 733 
—avda(s), 245 

cpero, cro, 467-68 
we, 243, 536, 593, 735 


Greek (Cypriotic) 

a—na—sa—se, va—na-sa-se, 
re—se, i—je—re—u--se, 
170 


i—je— 
si—se, ue, 


Hebrew (including Moabite and 
Phoenician) 

N, 45-46, 67, 84, 86, 123, 157, 161, 
212, 299, 362, 471-74, 479-85, 
498, 510, 515, 560, 567, 574, 
603, 638-40, 663, 667, 697 

—N, 468-73 533, 598, 682, 694, 
696,735 

N—, 45-46, 400, 520, 573, 597, 
662-63, 672, 683, 694 

35, 38, ^38, TIN, h138, TSR, 
"ASR, 129-30, 137, 292, 297, 411, 
544, 652 

NTAN, 254 

138, 638 

NBN, 544 

338^ 385 28" 3N, 447-48 

3271338, 450-51 

13s n3 736 

138, 117 


TN, “PTR, QIN DIN, TIN, 
nnm. JUN. pila, b: 36, 
140-41, 489, 736 


n2ip |13N,79 

DIN, AMIN, 146, 620, 735 

1" 38, 123 

IAN, Tana, ñana, SAY 2, 283-84, 
340, 476, 525, 684, 687 


NADY, 407 
| "SAR, SARI, 205 


THANN, THIN, 652 

PM, FOOD, 345 

wT ON, 734 

DAN, 159 

ANINO 3318, 78 

“488, 471 

118, 343, 688 

MY, “HN, NN, 130, 137, 483, 732 

pina, 509 

"nina, hina, 392, 408, 652 

SINON, 135, 194, 537 

“7N, 483 

“IIN, 208, ^ na, 132-33 

'N, D'N, 164 

"35h, 161, 166, 682, 692, 699 

"Se SN, 78 

AK, 247 

18, 210 

D'M, 161-62, 166, 615, 666, 692, 
699, 731-32 

TI228, 3238, 413, 449, 575 

SON, 483, 498 

“98, 389-90, 408, 444-45, 473, 493, 
497-500, 504-5, 520-22, 544, 600 

^N," 5N, 77, 136, 546-47 

AON, 6, 157, 733 

TON, 1058, 262, 470, 480 


OTN, nou TN. OTON, 133-36, 
144-46, 158, 194, 309, 615, 659 
sN, 469 


TOR, 5^ 9N, 43, 536 


TRON, 76 
122N, 122W1, 537, 539, 683 
OS, Fax, TANT, AINAN, 


11 ha, 298, 353 

MBN, PONI, 469, 638 

"BW , 4, 616, 619-20, 627, 635-38, 
645 

TAN, TR, 473, 544 
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11328, 
192-93, 591, 622 

Eo 736 

IN (Phoenicia) 541 

DN, DPIN, 67, 333, 639, 666-67 

“VN YON, 535-36, 540-41, 544-47, 


+AT? 


553, 555, 581, 681, 686, 692, 696 
*J8 3, 66 


B DN, ADN, 638 

"IDR, 137 

T1328, 448 

13 hU PR), 446-47 

15N, TPN, IDNA, SENS, 468-72, 
480, 482, 638-40, 643, 646, 682, 
694 

pats, — PAIN, 
AYINI, 292-94 

TIN, IIIN 51385413 

n. 15 18, 475 


h1933N), 


=~ 


1882578. 392, 408, 701 


TW, PIN AILIN Aya, Arey, 
PINT, 298, 82298, 158, 194, 
292, 339, 343-47, 350, 354-57, 
360-63, 662, 687, 690, 726 

WN (Phoenician), AN, 732, 735 

T310N3, 537 

“WR, UPN, 162 

Sn usn 475 

BÑ, TAN, 139-40, 146, 194, 361, 
562, 620, 702, 711, 734 

RDN, AMS, | ADN, DW, DN, 554, 567, 
581-82, 622, 659 

Ths, 649 


mr 


TOR, INIR 1/582» 35182. nap 
734 


HEBREW 


1 BS, R3, AN, ‘AN, 1 D, 468-72, 
480, 493, 639 a 

NIP AS, 574 

TIRAN, 415 


3, 3, 47, 242, 299, 313, 316, 323, 
325, 341, 480-81, 505 594-97, 
607, 621, 708-10 

—3, 125, 314, 358 

3—, 307 

823, N2^1, 341, 470, 687 

183, 568 

"283, $85, 5 


13, 576-77 


"53,353, 543, 549 

1353, 711 

1»3, 547 

P23, 84 

129712 712 9223722: 23 122 
117, 127-31, 135-39, 144, 146, 
171, 189-90, 196-98, 308, 342, 
355, 364, 411, 484, 620, 659, 
691,711,731 

13211321, 600 

Aga, has, 733. 383 

1133, 0°33, 404 

n133, Higa, Aya, 295 

Omega, 103 0223, 570231723 
DUA 17212 723 17323 0173 


117, 128-31, 139-41, 171, 192-93, 
207, 684, 691, 699, 731, 734 

13113, 76 

*h*33, n33(Phoenician), 597 
1231233, 468-69, 493 

"HY pa, 288 

21122,2112, 587 

023» Aida. haya, pisos 
"543, 46, 262, 286-89, 292, 
654, 698 

Hoa, n233n, h1273, 259, 286, 
292, 294, 687 

1220,83 

18 3,123, 80, 630 

h, 527 

53,153, 53,1103, 230, 308, 657 


j, 3, 47, 242, 313, 323, 325, 607, 
708-10 

1-, 307, 309 

ART DNiCR DON) AP DY, 322, 
732 

1183, 732 

87131 584 

312572125, 158 

Py33hy235h1y32 306 

231511652 

n514 WOT, h1?13 249-50, 256-59, 
292 

RUB RY UW RUD, ND) AIRA 
nan, vohis, 481 

~ 23, 739%, 1234, 437-38 

123,71221, 658 

n23,n511 664, 688 

71321, 716 
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nin, ADIA, Heh, 504-5 

ATA, 635, 702 

"5nh, 52224 

DH, 500 

SMD IN, 578 


QBUS 


1 on, 564-65, 568 


D h-, 587, 683, 685, 697 
hn, 522 
nip “NBA, 493, 500 


E 544 

31 P235, 408 

Wyn, ngyn nvyn Hevh, 389, 
496-98, 520-21, 735 

1o nen 411 

15A, 496-97, 600 
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759 Bh, 321, 524 (Phoenician) 


n*?3h, 598 

0951D *31PN, 489 
ODA, 314 

NIEA, 521 

34 ph, YU pn, 522, 524 
NA, 473 

| ANA, 201, 522 
ASA, 481 

‘3909, 493 

An, h31, 250 
3h, 565, 568 

Oh, 499 

3*Q n, 521 

MELLE :'3y p, 405 


Italian 
buon, 365 
cadere, 680 
cavallo, 630 
gli dei, 451 
diritto, 479 
don(o), 365 
e, 479, 680 
—ere, 680 
far, 365 
giglio, 451 
i, 451, 479 
istando, 609 
luglio, 451 

i miel, 451 


non temere, non temete, 390-91 


rendo, 570 

sapere, 680 

stando, stai, sta, 609 
stretto, 479 

un, 365 

uscimo, usciamo, 539 
voce piana, tronca, 609 


Lappish 
námái, 727 


Latin 


adsue—, 676 

ag—, 471 

age(re), 387, 390, 465-67 
agebat, agit, 396 

agri(s), AGREI(S), 118-21, 125-26 
agrum, 38 

Alcuména, 81 

ale, 466-67 

amice, amicus, 172 

amnes, 679 

arae, aras, 305-6 

arasthem (Hebrew), 587 
arbor, 451 

are, arefacit, arfacito, 675-77 


b, 677-79 

—ba-, 397, 678 

basar, bosor (Hebrew), 80 
—bit, —bo, 677 

Bruges, Burrum, 530 

bs, 311 

byn (Phoenician), 484 


C, 311, 332, 689 

—c(e), 734 

caballi, 28, 119, 686 

cadere, 680 

cadunt, 471 

Caecili, 80 

calet, calefieri, cale—, calidus, calfit, 
calfacit, calebit, calebo, calebat, 
673-79 

caluos, 664, 688 

cane, 471 

canit, canet, canebat, canam, 678-79 

castella, 679 

ceruus, 343 

ceteri, 348 

circum dea fudit, 551 

claude, claudite, 237 

consue—, 676 

coquito, 702 

cor(dis), 339, 687 

cornu, 533 

crates, crus, 332 

cs, 311 


da(re), danunt, dant, 570, 671, 688 
daps, dapinabo, 340 
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—dd-, 569 

dec—, 533 

defingito, 702 

dei, 451 

dic(e), dicere, 619 
dignu(s), 319-20, 528-30 
directum, 479 

do, 569 

docta, 281 

domi, dómus, dómo, 237-38, 451 
Domitium, 79, 93 
duc(e), ducere, 619 

duo, 589 


e, 79, 162, 208, 211-13, 236, 401, 
479, 673-77, 680 

—€, 672, 675-78, 683 

—ebit, —ebat, 678 

edunt, ed—, 470-71 

ef, el, em, en, er, es, 311 

ego, 534 

—EI, 119, 125, 467 

eme, 470 

EMPVRIVM, 79 

—ere, 211, 213, 680 

—és, 673, 679, 685 

—et, 527, 673, 678 

eximus, excamus, 539 

exsugebo, exsugam, 678 


f, 26, 311, 321, 587, 677 

facit, fac—, —facit, 675-77 

facito, 702 

fagus, 306 

fama, 282 

fer(re), 211 

ferunt, 564 

finge, 390 

fingere, 213 

fit, —fit, fiunt, fieri, 673-77, 680, 
688 

frater, 282 

fuga, 6 

fuit, 674, 677 


g, 120, 162 

genere, genus, generi, 
208-13, 219, 233, 241 

granum, 340 

grates, grus, 332 

gs, 311 


generis, 


h, 474, 736 

Hebraeus, 84 

heri, hesternus, 736 
homo, humi, 474, 735 
hunc, 527 


I, 79, 479, 483 

1, 119, 125-26, 213, 467, 479, 680 
IEVE (Hebrew), 401 

illa, illaec, 6, 734 

(1)lli, 451 

indito, 702 

IOVXMENTA, iümenta, 312 
iulium 451 

Iunoni, IVNONE, 213 

iure, iuri, 213-14 

ix, 311 


K, 311, 689 


l1, 386, 689 

labe—, 676 

Latona, 80 

lauato, 702 

lauis, 466 

léctum, lego, léctum, 162 

leg—, 471 

lege(re), 208-13, 383 

legebat, legit, 396 

lente, 675 

lex, LEXS, legis, 311 

liberum, 608 

liful (Phoenician), 321 

lilium, 451 F 

liquet, liquefieri, liquefiunt, lique—, 
liquidus, 673-76 

lubet, 527 


—m, 321, 533 
made-, 676 

matri, 213 

me, 526, 533-34, 696 
mei, 451 

meopte, 736 

miles, militis, 313 
miseret, 526 
Mummius, 79 


ne, noli, 390 
Nolani, 126, 305 
nouit, noscit, 467 


o, 79-80 
—O, —OS, 172 
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obsolefiebant, 677 
occule, 385 


olét, olfacimus, olére, 677, 680 
omnibu(s), 319-20, 530 

—onti, 364 

optumus, OPTVMO, 319-21 


p, 311, 689 " 

patet, patefit, patéfiet, paté—, pate- 
facio, patefactum, patebit, pate- 
bunt, 673-77, 680, 683, 699 

perficio, perfectum, 675 

petere, 208, 246, 698 

ph, 321, 587 

PHILVMINA, 79 

Phryges, 530 

pho (Phoenician), 321 

pig—, 533 

pinguis, 386 

plentur, 672 

Poeni, 732 

POPVLI-ROMANEI, 119 

pretettremonti (prae te tremunt), 364 

pro, professus, 530-32 

ps, 311 

—pte, 736 

pudet, 525-27, 532-33, 688, 696, 
712 * 

putre, putre—, 676 

Pyrrhum, 530 


Q, 311 

—que, 531, 571 
qui, QVEI, 125-26 
quis, 170 


r, 208-9, 278, 689 

raréfieri, rare, rarus, raro, 674, 676 
reddo, 569 

rege, 443 

repléuit, 673 

ruber, 608 

rubrum, 278 


s, 120-22, 208, 310, 319-21, 326, 
330, 336, 397,685 

sade (Hebrew), 120-22 

samech (Hebrew), 122 

sapere, 680 

se, 533, 696 

sin (Hebrew), 122 


solet, soles, sole, 673, 677 
sospiti, SEISPITEI, 213 


stando, stas, 609 
stans, 162 
strictum, 479 
studet, 527 
stupe—, 676 
subigito, 702 
—sue—, 676 
supple, 673 


t, 689 

—t, 529, 673 

tauri, 119 l 

te(d), 525-27, 531-34, 672, 688, 
696,712. 2 

tepefaciet, tepe—, 674-75 

th, 587, 591 

thyfel (Phoenician), 321-22, 524 

—tó, 702 

toga, 281 

tot, 679 

tu, 532, 534 

tulit, 565 


V, u, 79, 386, 483 

uacefit, uace—, uacuus, 674-77 
uehit, 94 

uelle, 211 

ueretur, 672, 688 

ueteri, VETERE, 213 

uicus, uicó, 237 

uinum, 94 

uirus, 307 

—unt, 364 

—us, —um, 172, 233, 306-7, 336 


x, XS, 311 
y, 483-84, 524 
z, 120-22 


Linear B 
a—pi—po-re—we, 169 


Lithuanian 
miglà, 608 


Moabite (see Hebrew) 


Norse 
tafn, 339, 687 


Old Saxon 
ertha, herta, 339, 687 
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gi—, ga—, 735 


Old Slavic 
pero, 736 


Oscan 

A, 284, 306 

AASAS, 305 
NVVLANVS, 126, 305 
O, 127, 284 

PVS, 126 

TOVTO, TAVTAM, 284 
V, 127 

—VS, 301 


Phoenician (see Hebrew) 


Prussian 
poklausimanas, 372 


Russian i 
KopoB,Koposa, 733 
H, 483 


Sanskrit (in the order of the Nagari 
alphabet) 

a, 152, 174, 189, 302, 370-71, 374, 
538, 641, 693, 697 

a—, 500, 505-7 

—á—, 601-3 

—a, 217, 436, 439, 441, 476, 561, 
602, 611-12, 619, 622-24, 697 

—am, 307, 539 

—ah, 126, 217, 304, 307 

aktubhih, 151 

akramdad, 507 

agan, 502-3 

agnir, agnih, 319, 507 

(a)gréna, 228 

aja, 388, 390, 441-42, 453 

ajanan, 380 

ájayat, 642-43 

ájra, ajran, ajré, 119, 121, 124 

—at, —ad, 373, 377 

—ati, 377 

átisthamtinam anivécananam, 176-77 

atha, 223, 226-27 

adrcan, 154 

—an(n), 373, 380 

anayata, 440 
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amtar, 551 

amti, 554 

—amtha, 606 

dpa, 381, 501, 503, 543, 549, 554, 
590, 695 

dbharam, abharas, dbharat, abhara- 
ma, abharata, abharan, abharáva, 
abharatam, abharatam, abhare, 
abharamahi, abharamta, 369-71, 
377-78, 455, 641 

abhavat, abhavad, 
394, 495-97 

abhavatam, 440 

abhavan(n), 380, 500 


abhi, 551 

ayam, 178, 557 

dyase, 210, 212, 698 
aya(ni), 535, 696 

ar, 152, 501 

arican, 154 

arcama(si), 538-39, 696 
—dartha, 606 

avidad, avidat, 461, 510 
dvaucat, 377 

acayad, 394 

acrod, 501 

ácvesu, acvaih, 116-18 
asta, astau, 736 

—as, —ac, 302-7, 318, 336 
—as—, —asé, 212 

asti, 461 

asthur, 381 

asmabhih, asmat, asmasu, 192 
asmi, 538 

—asya, 590 

aham, 535 


a, 152, 370-71, 539, 643, 685, 697 

a, 394, 434, 503 

a—, 506-10, 695 

—à-—, 560, 601-3 

—à, 217, 253, 301, 303, 434, 436, 
439, 441, 476, 520, 535-37, 540, 
561, 602, 611-12, 617-20, 623-24, 
685, 696 

—ah (—às, —àg),126, 303-7, 685, 
699 

agan, 502 

—àca, —aja, —ada, 605 

adah, 503 


abhud, abhut, 
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—ana, 605 

—ana-, 370 

—ani, 367, 535-37, 540-41, 681, 
686, 696 

—apa, —abha, —ama, 605 

—ama, —amas(1), 538-39 

—ami, 538 

—aya, 605 

—àyài, —ayah, 253 

ayunag, 506, 508 

ar, 152 

—àra, 605 

arinak, 510, 512, 691, 695 

araik, 506 

—àva, 605 

avar, avart, avard, avidhyad, avrnan, 
avrni, 380, 501, 504, 506, 695 

avitha, 610 

—aça, 605 

acayad, 393-94 

—àás, —áüc, 126, 300-7, 318, 336, 
685,699,713-14, 721 

—as—, —asas, —asaç, 304-5 

—asa, 605 

Asa, asitha, 560, 592-93, 618 

asanah, asta, 370 

astam, 506 

—aha, 605 

i, 152-54, 610, 681 

icchamti, 506, 508 

itah, 461-62 

ity, iti, 222, 226-27, 535, 557 

—jthà, 367, 561, 602, 609-11, 681, 
697 

imdo, 151 

imah, imasi, 538 

imé, 181-82, 691 

lyama, 538 

icd, isa, 373-74 

—is, 319 

ihi, 212 

i, 153 

ilé, idé, 364 

—is, 319 

u, 152-53 


ucchati, 506 

üpa, 590, 604 

upári, upáry, 556-57 
—us, 319 

usra(s), 305 


u, 153, 501, 663 

urmyaya, urmyàya, 217-18 
—us, 319 

r, 152-54, 501 

rnvanáh, 370 

rsi, 485 

r, 153 

1,153 


c. 117; 152 

—ë—, 118, 124, 126, 300-1, 604-5, 
625, 684, 681, 699, 713 

—€, 125-26, 212, 253, 318 

été, 181 

—etha, 606 

emi, eti, 399, 461-62 

—6s, 319 

ai, 152, 318, 507 

aicchama, 506, 508, 684 

0, 152, 304, 625 

—os, 319 

àu, 152, 507 

aucchat, 506 

m, 166, 378 

—h, 186, 316-18, 370 

k, 316, 570, 625, 689 

—k, 512 

karad, karat, karisyati, 373-74, 393 

kalpasva, 153 

kavitaró, 736 

kas, 315 

krnava, 535 

ké, 125 

kvai tyani, 177 

ksipád, 512 

kh, 316, 570, 593 


g, 570, 625, 643 
-2.9512 
gat, 341 
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gavas, 302-4 
g—m, 606 


gh, 570 


c, 301, 570-71, 625 

ca, 301, 304, 571 

cakarta, cakartitha, 560-63, 610-12, 
688 

cakara, cakartha, cakara, cakrathuh, 
cakrátuh, cakrmá, cakra, cakruh, 
602, 606, 628, 643, 697 

catasrah, 737 

—cayah, 167 

caramty, carat, 393 

carasé, 210 

carani, 535 

caklpré, 153 | 

cikaya, ciketa, cetati, 625, 627, 
642-43, 697 


ch, 301, 440 

j, 564-66, 569-71, 625, 684 
ja—, 560, 564-65, 735 

jagama, 563, 571 

jaghámtha, 606 

jajana, 627, 643-44 

janasi, 210 

jabhara, jabhartha, 560-65, 569, 684 
jaya, 625, 642-43 

javáse, 210 

jigaya, jigetha, 606, 625, 642-43 
jiva(bhir), 306, 687 

jujosa, 570 

juhara, 563, 571 

juhvasyah, 221 

josad, 566 

—t, 503 

th, 440 

d, 1, 364, 503 

n, 535 


t, 689 

t—, 301, 315, 370 
—t, 377, 380, 502-3 
—ta, 379, 589 

tám, 317 

tápa, 436 

—tat, 702 


SANSKRIT 


—ti, 380 

tistha, 434, 440 

tisráh, 737 

tutoda, 625 

—te, 379 

té, tégàm, tësu, tebhyah, tébhih, 
taih, tan, 125-26, 143 

tth, 606 

t—n, 606 

trdsarnti, 385 

tri, 736 

tvád, tvà, 301, 315, 520, 532, 551 

th, 561, 572, 593, 606, 685 

th—, 301, 315, 370 

—thà, 571, 586, 592-93, 602, 610, 
623, 685, 697, 702, 726 


d, 606 
daksina(m), 
bhih, 253 

dadarca, 154, 563 

dadhami, 578 

dart, 503 

daca, 737 

daha, daho, 389 

dacarajna, 394 

duhita, duhitar, 174 

déva, deváh, dévds, dévo, 173-74, 
187, 303, 306-7, 317, 336, 615 

devasah, dévasac, dévasas, 126, 304, 
318 

dévésu, dévébhyah, dévébhih, dévah, 
dévan, devanam, dévaih, dévas, 
dévac, deva, deve, 117-18, 126, 
175, 192-93, 207, 301-3, 306-7, 
318, 337, 380, 684-85, 691, 699, 
731 


dh, 440, 593 


n, 602, 606, 686 

—n, 502 

nad, nacad, 501-3 

ndmah, nima, nama, 217-18, 622 

nisasada, nisasatthd, niséda, 604, 
606 

no, nah, nas, 192-93, 656, 686 

—mta, 589 

—nn, 375 

ny—, nr—, nv—, 606 


daksinayah, daksina- 
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p, 316, 689 

pacani, 535, 696 

pámca, 153, 737 

paptur, 605 

pari, paribhusati, pariyati, 501, 543, 
550-51, 554 

paréyivarhsam, 176-77 

pacva, pagávah, paqübhyah, 151 

pitar, pitarah, pitra, pitrbhih, 151-55 

pipeca, 625 

prá, 455-56, 530, 590 

praváto, 176 


ph, 316, 593 


babhüva, 563 
bahubhyah, 176 
bibharti, 393, 461-62 
bódhà, 434, 440 
bódhi, 496 

brávani, 536 


bh, 564 

bhar—, 370 

bhárà, bhdratu, bhárata, bhárarhtu, 
bharatam, bhdaratam, 369, 383, 
398, 434, 439-40, 442, 453-56, 
463, 569, 641, 693 

bhara—, bháram-, 370 

bháram, bhárami, bháras(1, bhara- 
ma, bhdramas(i), bhdratha, bhára- 
va(s), bhdrathas, bharatas, 398, 
538 

—bharah, 166-67 

bharati, bharamti, bhdraté, 
ramte, 377-78, 398-99, 564 

bhdran(n), bharad, bharat, 373, 376, 
380, 398, 496 

bháramànah, 370-71 

bhávà, 434-36, 439, 442, 496-501, 
619, 674, 677, 685, 688-89, 695 

bhavata, bhavati, bhávatah, 461-62, 
496 

—bhih, 125 

bhüd, bhüt, bhüvad, bhür, bhüh, 
495-98, 502, 663, 682, 695 

—bhyah, 125 

bh—r—, 564 

bhratar, 282 

bh—v, 500 


bha- 


—m—, 370, 602 

—m, 186, 502 

—ma, 192, 696 

marndükya3 sü, 177 

mate, matyà, matayah, matibhih, 
151 

mánasah, manah, mányate, manas, 
mánasa, 215-17, 336 

manisa, manisdya, 253 

mártasac, 304 

ma, 389-90, 497-98, 502 

mata, matar, 175 

—mi, 538 

mrlà, 434, 453,461 

medhyah, médhyah, 228-29 


y, 503, 540, 602, 606 
yàh, 608 

yáccha, yaccha, 440, 551 
yájamahe, 551 

yugám, 608 

yé, 125 


r, 153, 319, 501, 535, 602, 606, 
610, 688-89 

rajah, 341, 609 

ratah, 222, 691 

raké, rakà, 245 

rindg, rinak, r—ic, 510, 512, 695 

riréca, 154, 570-71 

—rujáh, 167 

rurója, 625 

rurójitha, 610, 614 

recarhti, 154 

—rt, 503 


—v—, 370, 602 

vacah, vácase, 210 

var, vah, 503, 695 

varat, varad, vartad, 381, 501 

vark, varg, 504-5 

vardha, 440, 453 

valamrujah, 166-67 

vavaksitha, vavaksiré, 610-11, 614, 
697 

váhà, 439-40, 685 

vahati, 94 

vacah, 304 


vida, vidáthuh, 560, 588, 628, 697 
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vidád, vidat, 461, 510 

vidüsi, 664 

vidma, vidüh, 192, 588, 628 

vipetatuh, 605 

virajani, 535 

viveditha, 610, 614 

vivyaca, vivyaktha, 602 

visam, 307 

vrtamcayáh, 166-67 

vrhá, 439-40 

veda, vétthà, 560-61, 588, 593, 
610-28, 689, 697,705 

vy—, 602 

v—rJ, 504 


ç, 301 

cayad, 394 
casám, 220, 227 
çiksa, 436 
çrnu, 501 
çrnutam, 394 


—su, 125 


s—, 317, 330, 380 

—s, 186, 301-2, 315-19, 336-37,370, 
502-3, 685 

sa, 393, 590, 616 

samvidanasa, 305 

samsrjani, 535 

—sah, 318 

sádah, sádo, sádas, 179-80, 209-10, 
217, 220, 227-31, 241, 366, 608, 
685, 687,690, 698 

sadévatarah, 221 

sánat, 461 

sana, 434 

sarpa, 453 

sasáda, sasattha, 560, 606 

sahásram, 737 

sahasrambharáh, 166-67 


sidat, 393 

siiryayai, surayam, 253 
sedima, 604 

somah, sómé, soma, 318 
stava, 317 

stosany, 540 

s—d—, 604-7 


SANSKRIT - UGARITIC 


h, 440, 563, 566, 570 Swedish 

—há, 439 beten, betten, 102 
harami, h—r—, 564 . l 
hávam, 201 Syriac (see Aramaic) 
Spanish Tokharian 

árbol, 451 —mane, 372 

b, c, 324, 709 m 

cavallo, 630 Ugaritic 

d, 324, 709 a, 482-84 

e, ie, 190 ah, ahr, aklm, 483 
estando, estas, 609 an, 541 

f, g, gu, j, 324-25, 709 yraun, 484 

no, 390-91 k, $, 1, 328 

o, ue, 190 mria, mra, sbia, sba, 484 
p, 324 p, 328 

r, rr, 709 tikl, 483 

rendo, 570 i, 482-84 

rogar, ruega, segar, siega, 190 ibh, 483 

t, 324 u, 482-84 

temas, temádis, 390-91 uby, ubryt, 483 

V, Z, 324 š, 483 
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Corrections in THE INDO-EUROPEAN AND SEMITIC LANGUAGES 


. Vi, 12tb line: in Vari-Typer or typewriter fonts 
. xxii, under 2.7Ee: (C&/ 9C EC} structure 
. xxxiv, 10th line; _ (u) 


. xxxvii, Sth line: | under a letter ordinarily vocalic 


SS c t S UU 


. xlii, add: Hj = Hebrew as written (and presumably pronounced) in 
| ancient Jerusalem 
. 15, 6th line from bottom: NOTE 
. 53, 19th line: *{yar x| Ow}, 
20th line: (qar nja] 
. 68, note 2, 2d line: pas Jo 
. 72, 3d line: Ht, 
. 74, 18th line: wu or V, 
. 78, 22d line: ois— 
. 98, 4th line: évópovotv 
116, 6th line from bottom: (Od. 16.410, etc.)1 
159, 6tb line: explosive (cf. §§1.6Ba-b). 
188, note 1, 2d line: an alternation otherwise attested 
222, note 1: quotation (cf. §2,6EC). 
225, last line: ultima (83,100); 
303, 4th line: [deivei] " 
324, note 1, 5th line: cf. JUSSI 
340, note 2, 4th line: nin (d bax}. 
347, note 1, 3d line: 1122 
348, 8th line: {Yit nom] 
354, 23d line: (pl.), is 
362, 32d line: non- gamdhi 
372, note 4, 14th line: under various conditions, a contrary tendency 
374, 3d line: Maitray ani 
387, 13th line: DYIP — 
413, 10th line from bottom: n2» y 28:27,35) 
. 416, 3d line: said... ? 
. 425, 4th line: Emé Onxellv]] 
. 437, note 3, 2d line: 1211 
. 442, 19th line: TN 
. 461, 251b line: unwarranted 
. 483, 8th line: ANN in all 


ur " 


5 ` 


VE Coo PPE PEP oec OS ee oe See EE PE S S S "S 


o > > TTT = = 


r s TT TS vt PY TP 


484, 30th line: productions (cf. §0.5A, note 3). 
494, 2d line: ‘do’ (83.38), 
504, 15th line: ‘and you (masc. sing.) wept’ 
521, 12th line: prefix (§2,6FI). 
523, 3d line: meanings (cf. 82,50). 
543, 2d line: prepositions; 
547, note 4, 1st line: the accent sign 
549, note 1: {Bo ùwmiy™ (S uw 
570, note 4, 2d line: the vowel {È} 
587, 10th line: ON? 
590, 8th line: ‘under’ 
9th line: ‘from’ 
591, 28th line: opposition (cf. §3.5Aa, note 3) 
599, 28th line: an anomalous cluster ($89,5Dd, note 1, 3,7De) 
606, 12th line: 1ji- ge— tha] 
613, note 3, 2d line: 8.24.24a. 
633, note 2, 3d line: {Wato "mar noh" 
635, note 1, 4th line, delete everything to tbe left of ANIN 
638, 17th line; verbs 


639, note 3, last line: (Gen. 18:2 +; cf. sa. TED) 
658, 15th line: IK: tuwboh } 


. 662, 4.9C, 6th line: DEN 
. 676, 3d line: stupe- 


4th line: 9.122; Terence, Phor. 284; etc.) 


. 685, 31st line: dissimilatory 
. 735, Pr10, 7th line: Ñ (cf. sü,3Ab). 


